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POPE'S   PREFACE 


a  is  universally  allowed  to  have  had  the  greatest 
ireution  of  any  writer  whatever.  The  [iraiae  of  judg- 
lent  Virgil  has  justly  contested  with  him,  and  others 
lay  have  their  pretensions  as  to  particular  excellences ; 
lit  his  invention  remains  yet  unrivalled.  Nor  is  it  a 
■  under  if  he  has  ever  been  acknowledged  the  greatest 
f poets,  who  most  excelled  in  that  which  is  the  very 
oundation  of  poetry.  It  is  the  invention  that,  in 
afferent  degrees,  distinguishes  nil  encil:  geniuses  ;  the 
itmost  stretch  of  human  study,  learning1,  and  industry, 
rhich  masters  everything  besides,  can  never  attain  to 
his.  It  furnishes  art  with  all  her  materials,  and  with, 
put  it  judgment  itself  can  at  best  but  "  steal  wisely"  : 
or  art  is  only  like  a  prudent  steward  that  lives  on 
nanaging  the  riches  of  nature.  Whatever  praises 
■ay  he  given  to  works  of  judgment,  there  is  not  even  a 
ingle  beauty  in  them  to  which  the  invention  must  not 
nmtribute:  as  in  the  most  regular  gardens,  art  can 
mly  reduce  beauties  of  nature  to  more  regularity,  and 
Bch  a  figure,  which  the  common  eye  may  better  take 
o,  and  U,  therefore,  more  entertained  with.  And, 
ftthaps,  the  reason  why  common  critics  are  inclined 
to  prefer  a  judicious  and  methodical  genius  to  a  great 
md  fruitful  one,  is,  because  they  find  it  easier  for 
in' m.-e Ives  to  pursue  their  observations  through  a 
aliform  and  bounded  walk  of  art,  than  to  comprehend 
ie  vast  and  various  extent  of  nature. 

Our  author's  work  is  a  wild  paradise,  where,  if  we 
■aoot  see  all  the  beautlm  so  distinctly  as  in  an 
irdenvi garden,  it  is  only  because  the  number  Oi  ftiam 
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it;  infinitely  greater.  It  U  like  a  copious  nursery, 
which  contains  the  seeds  and  first  productions  of  every 
kind,  out  of  which  those  who  followed  him  have  butj 
selected  soma  particular  plants,  each  according  to  hiijj 
fancy,  to  cultivate  and  beautify.  If  some  things  ,ire 
loo  luxuriant  it  is  owing  to  the  richness  of  the  soil  J ' 
and  if  others  are  not  arrived  to  perfection  or  maturity, ' 
it  is  only  because  they  are  overrun  and  oppressed  by'' 
those  of  a  stronger  nature. 

It  is  to  the  strength  of  this  amazing  invention  war 
are  to  attribute  that  unequalled  fire  and  rapture  which.' 
U  so  forcible  in  Homer,  that  no  man  of  a  true  poetical' 
spirit  is  master  of  himself  while  he  reads  him.  What : 
he  writes  is  of  the  most  animated  nature  imaginable;'1 
everything  moves,  everything  lives,  and  is  put  inl* 
action.  If  a  council  be  called,  or  a  battle  fought,  you  ' 
are  not  coldly  informed  of  what  was  said  or  done  ar1 
from  a  third  person  ;  the  reader  is  hurried  out  of' 
himself  by  the  force  of  the  poet's  imagination,  and}1 
turns  in  one  place  to  a  hearer,  in  another  to  a  specta-^ 
tor.  The  course  of  his  verses  resembles  that  of  the'1 
army  he  describes, 

Oi8*  Sp  urav,  aia-ii  Tt  irupi  jd&v  irao-n  vijifliro.  J 

"They  pour  along  like  a  fire  that  sweeps  the  whola  ■ 
earth  before  it."  It  is,  however,  remarkable,  that  his 
fancy,  which  is  everywhere  vigorous,  is  not  discovered 
immediately  at  the  beginning  of  his  poem  in  its  fullest 
splendour  :  it  growB  in  the  progress  both  upon  himself 
and  others,  and  becomes  on  fire,  like  a  chariot-wheel, 
by  its  own  rapidity.  Exact  disposition,  just  thought, 
correct  elocution,  polished  numbers,  may  have  been 
found  in  a  thousand  ;  but  this  poetic  fire,  this  "  vivid* 
via  animi,"  in  a  very  few.  Even  in  works  where  all  I 
those  are  imperfect  or  neglected,  this  ran  overpoweB 
criticism,  and  make  us  admire  even  while  we  disapprove. 
Nay,  where  this  appears,  though  attended  with  ab- 
surdities, it  brightens  alt  the  rubbish  about  it,  till 
tee  nothing  but  its  own  splendour.     This  lire  is 


about  it,  till  we 
This  fire  is  du-| 
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Virgil,  but  discerned  as  through  a  gl»<», 
led  from  Homer,  more  shining  than  fierce,  but 
■where  eiiual  and  constant :  in  Lucau  and  Statius 
rats  out  in  sudden,  short,  and  interrupted  flashes  : 
ilton  it  glows  like  a  furnace  kept  up  to  an  un- 
ion ardour  by  the  force  of  art :  in  Shakspeare  it 
•s  before  we  are  aware,  like  an  accidental  fire 
heaven  :  but  iu  Homer,  and  in  him  only,  it  burns 
/where  clearly  and  everywhere  irresistibly, 
shall  here  endeavour  to  show  how  this  vast  inven- 
exerts  itself  in  a  manner  superior  to  that  of  any 
through  all  the  main  constituent  parts  of  his 
t  :  as  it  is  the  great  and  peculiar  character  is  tic 
h  distinguishes  him  from  all  other  authors. 
lis  strong  and  ruling  faculty  was  like  a  powerful 
which,  in  the  violence  of  its  course,  drew  all 
rs  within  its  vortex.  It  seemed  not.  enough  to 
i  taken  in  the  whole  circle  of  arts,  and  the  whole 
pais  of  nature,  to  supply  his  maxims  and  reflec- 
all  the  inward  passions  and  affections  of  man- 
to  furnish  his  characters  :  and  all  the  outward 
and  images  of  things  for  his  descriptions:  but 
ting  yet  an  ampler  sphere  to  expatiate  in,  he 
led  a  new  and  boundless  walk  for  his  imagination, 
created  a  world  for  himself  in  the  invention  of 
:.  That  which  Aristotle  calls  "the  soul  of 
ry,"  was  first  breathed  into  it  by  Homer.  I  shall 
D  with  considering  him  in  his  part,  as  it  is  iiatu- 
'  the  first ;  and  I  speak  of  it  both  as  it  means  the 
fn  of  a  poem,  and  as  it  is  taken  for  fiction, 
ible  may  be  divided  into  the  probable,  the  allegorl- 
aud  the  marvellous.  The  probable  fable  is  the 
al  of  such  actions  as,  though  they  did  not  happen, 
might,  iu  the  common  course  of  nature;  or  of 
i  as,  though  Ihey  did,  became  fables  by  the  addi- 
al  episodes  and  manner  of  telling  them.  Of  this 
is  the  main  story  of  an  epic  poem,  "  The  return  of 
hses,  the  settlement  of  the  Trojans  in  Italy,"  or  tW. 
,  That  of  tie  Iliad  w  the  "oiiger  of  Achillea," 
mostshurt  and  single  subject  that  ever  was  chotjeu 
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by  any  poet.  Vet  this  he  lias  supplied  with  a  vaste 
variety  of  incidents  and  events,  and  crowded  with  i 
greater  numher  of  councils,  speeches,  battles,  nni 
episodes  of  all  kinds,  than  are  to  be  found  even  ii 
those  poems  whose  schemes  are  of  the  utmost  latitude 
and  irregularity.  The  action  is  hurried  on  with  thi 
most  vehement  spirit,  and  its  whole  duration  employ 
not  bo  much  as  fifty  days.  Virgil,  for  want  of  bo  warn 
a  genius,  aided  himself  by  taking  in  a  more  cxteiisivi 
subject,  as  well  as  a  greater  length  of  time,  and  con 
tracting  the  design  of  both  Homer's  poems  into  one 
which  is  yet  but  u  fourth  part  ns  large  as  his.  Thi 
other  epic  poets  have  used  the  same  practice,  bu 
generally  carried  it  so  far  as  to  superinduce  a  multi 
plicity  of  fables,  destroy  the  unity  of  action,  and  losi 
their  readers  in  an  unreasonable  length  of  time.  No: 
is  it  only  in  the  main  design  that  they  have  bee: 
unable  to  add  to  his  invention,  but  they  have  followei 
him  in  every  episode  and  part  of  story.  If  he  ha; 
given  a  regular  catalogue  of  an  army,  they  all  dray 
up  their  forces  in  the  same  order.  If  he  has  funera 
games  for  Patroclus,  Virgil  has  the  same  for  Anchises 
and  Statius  (rather  than  omit  them)  destroys  the  unit; 
of  his  actions  for  those  of  Archemorus.  If  Ulysse 
visit  the  shades,  the  iEneas  of  Virgil  and  Scipio  o 
Sllius  are  sent  after  him.  If  he  be  detained  from  hi: 
return  by  the  allurements  of  Calypso,  so  is  -Mueas  b; 
Dido,  and  Ilinaldo  by  Armida.  If  Achilles  be  absen 
from  the  army  on  the  score  of  a  quarrel  through  hal 
the  poem,  Rinaldo  must  absent  himself  just  as  Ion) 
on  the  like  account.  If  he  gives  his  hero  a  suit  o 
celestial  armour,  Virgil  and  Tasso  make  the  sami 
present  to  theirs.  Virgil  has  not  only  observed  thi 
close  imitation  of  Homer,  hut,  where  he  had  not  lei 
the  way,  supplied  the  want  from  other  Greek  authors 
Thus  the  story  of  Siuou,  and  the  taking  of  Troy,  wa 
copied  (says  Miicrobius)  almost  word  for  word  fron 
Pisander,  as  the  loves  of  Dido  and  jEneas  are  takei 

from  those  of  Medea  and  Jason  in  Apollonius ;   am 

several  others  in  the  same  manner. 


To  proceed   1 
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j  proceed  to  the  allegorical  table.  — If  we  reflect 
ipon  those  innumerable  knowledges,  those  secrets  of 
lature  and  physical  philosophy  which  Homer  is  gener- 
liy  supposed  to  have  wrapped  up  in  his  allegories, 
■hat  a  new  and  ample  scene  of  wonder  may  this  con- 
ideration  afford  us  !    How  fertile  will  that  imagination 

Kir,  which  was  able  to  clothe  all  the  properties  of 
ents,  the  qualifications  of  the  mind,  the  virtues 
nd  vices,  in  forms  and  persons;  and  to  introduce 
hem  into  actions  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  things 
hey  shadowed  !  This  is  a  field  in  which  no  succeeding 
mats  could  dispute  with  Homer ;  and  whatever  com- 
nendations  have  been  allowed  them  on  this  head,  are 
tf  no  means  for  their  invention  in  having  enlarged 
us  circle,  but  for  their  judgment  in  having  contracted 
t.  For  when  the  mode  of  learning  changed  in  the 
allowing  ages,  and  science  was  delivered  in  a  plainer 
nanner,  it  then  became  as  reasonable  in  the  more 
nodera  poets  to  lay  it  aside,  as  it  was  in  Homer  to 
nake  use  of  it.  And  perhaps  it  was  no  unhappy  clr- 
lomstance  for  Virgil,  that  there  was  not  in  his  time 
t  demand  upon  him  of  so  great  an  invention  as 
rht  be  capable  of  furnishing  all  those  allegorical 
■  -  (>f  j  i  poem. 

"he  marvellous  fable  includes  whatever  is  super- 
ural,  and  especially  the  machines  of  the  gods.  If 
Joiner  was  not  the  first  who  introduced  the  deities 
is  Herodotus  imagines)  into  the  religion  of  Greece, 
it  seems  the  first  who  brought  them  into  a  system  of 
nachinery  for  poetry,  and  such  a  one  as  makes  its 
Teatest  importance  and  dignity  :  for  we  find  those 
uthors  who  have  been  offended  at  the  literal  notion 
/the  gods,  constantly  laying  their  accusation  against 
fomer  as  the  chief  support  of  it.  But  whatever  cause 
here  might  be  to  blame  his  machines  in  a  philosophical 
r  religious  view,  they  are  so  perfect  in  the  poetic, 
hat  mankind  have  been  ever  since  contented  to  follow 
hem :  none  have  been  able  to  enlarge  the  sphere  wE 

E  beyond  the  limits  he  has  set  ;  every  attenvcft.  oi 
Hire aas proved  unsuccessful  ;  and  after  oiU\» 
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various  changes  of  times  and  religious,  his  gods  con- 

'o  this  day  the  gods  of  poetry. 

come  now  to  the  characters  of  hie  persons ;  and 
here  we  shall  find  no  author  has  ever  drawn  so  many, 
with  so  visible  and  surprising  a  variety,  or  given  us 
such  lively  and  affecting  impressions  of  them.  Every 
one  has  something  so  singularly  his  own,  that  no 
painter  could  have  distinguished  them  more  by  their 
features,  than  the  poet  has  by  their  manners.  Nothing 
can  be  more  exact  than  the  distinctions  he  has  observed 
in  the  different  degrees  of  virtues  and  vices.  The 
single  quality  of  courage  is  wonderfully  diversified  in 
the  several  characters  of  the  Iliad.  That  of  Achilles 
is  furious  and  intractable ;  that  of  Diomede  forward, 
yet  listening  to  advice,  and  subject  to  command  ;  that 
of  Ajax  is  heavy  and  sell-confiding  ;  of  Hector,  active 
and  vigilant :  the  courage  of  Agamemnon  is  inspirited 
by  love  of  empire  aud  ambition  ;  that  of  Menelaus 
mixed  with  softness  and  tenderness  for  his  people :  we 
find  in  Idomeueus  a  plain  direct  soldier  ;  in  Sarpedon 
a  gallant  and  generous  ouo.  Nor  is  this  judicious  and 
astonishing  diversity  to  be  found  only  in  the  principal 
quality  which  constitutes  the  main  of  each  character, 

en  in  the  under  parts  of  it,  to  which  he  takes 

»  give  a  tincture  of  that  principal  one.  For 
example  :  the  main  characters  of  Ulysses  and  Nestor 
consist  in  wisdom  ;  and  they  are  distinct  in  this,  that 
the  wisdom  of  one  is  artificial  and  various,  of  the  other 
natural,  open,  and  regular.  But  they  have,  besides, 
characters  of  courage  ;  and  this  quality  also  takes  a 
different  turn  in  each  from  the  difference  of  his 
prudence ;  for  one  in  the  war  depends  still  upon 
caution,  the  other  upon  experience.  It  would  be  end- 
less to  produce  instances  of  these  kinds.  The  char- 
acters of  Virgil  are  far  from  striking  us  in  this  open 
manner;  they  lie,  in  a  great  degree,  hidden  and 
undistinguished  ;  and,  where  they  are  marked  most 
evidently  affect  us  nut  in  proportion  to  those  of  Homer. 
His  characters  of  valour  are  much  alike  ;  even  that 
f  Turuua  seems  no  way  peculiar,  Wt.,  a*  Vfc  \»,  "in  » 
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(superior  degree ;  and  we  see  nothing  that  differences 
the  courage  of  Mnestheus  from  that  of  Sergestus, 
Clean  thus,  or  the  rest.  In  tike  manner  it  may  be 
remarked  of  Statius'e  heroes,  that  an  air  of  impetuosity 
runs  through  them  all ;  the  same  horrid  and  savage 
courage  appears  in  his  Capaneus,  Tydeus,  Hippome- 
'  ,  Ac  They  have  a  parity  of  character,  which 
:es  them  seem  brothers  of  one  family.  I  believe 
•hen  the  reader  is  led  into  this  tract  of  reflection, 
if  he  will  pursue  it  through  the  epic  and  tragic 
iriters,  he  will  be  convinced  how  infinitely  superior, 
in  this  point,  the  invention  of  Homer  was  to  that  of 
ill  others. 

The  speeches  are  to  he  considered  as  they  flow  from 

the  characters ;   being   perfect   or   defective   as   they 

•free   or   disagree  with   the   manners   of  those   who 

utter  them.     As  there  is  more  variety  of  characters  in 

'  e  Iliad,  so  there  is  of  speeches,   than  in  any  other 

"Everything  in  it  has  manner"  (as  Aristotle 

■  it) ;  that  is,  everything  is  acted  or  spoken. 

*  hardly  credible,  in  a  work  of  such  length,  how 

ill  a  number  of  tinea  are  employed  in  narration. 

la  Virgil  the  dramatic  part  is  less  in  proportion  to  the 

I   narrative ;  and  the  speeches  often  consist  of  general 

I   reflections  or  thoughts,  which   might  he  equally  just 

in  any  person's  mouth   upon  the   same  occasion.     As 

my  of  his  persons  have  no  apparent  characters,  so 

my  of  his  speeches  escape  being  applied  and  judged 

r  the  rule  of  propriety.     We   oftener  think  of  the 

rthor  himself  when  we  read  Virgil,  than  when  we 

b  engaged  in  Homer  ;  alt  which  are  the  effects  of  a 

Ider  invention,  that  interests  us  less  in  the  action 

scrihed  :  Homer  makes  os  hearers,  and  Virgil  leaves 

l  the  next  place,  we  take  a  view  of  the  senti- 

the  same  presiding  faculty  is  eminent  in  the 

whlimity  and  spirit  of  his  thoughts.     Longinus  has 

en    his   opinion,   that  it  rras  in   this  part  Homer 

icipaJfy  excelled,     ifhat   were  alone  sufficient  to 

e  tie  grandeur  aod  excellence  of  his   sentiments 


.tie  a  , 
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in  general,  is,  that  they  have  so  remarkable  ■ 
with  those  of  the  Scripture.  Duport,  in  Mb  Gi 
logia  Homerica,  baa  collected  innumerable  instam 
this  sort.  And  it  ia  with  justice  an  excellent  mi 
writer  allows,  that  if  Virgil  has  not  so  many  tho 
that  are  low  and  vulgar,  he  has  not  so  many  tha 
sublime  and  noble  ;  mid  that  the  Roman  author  se 
rises  into  very  astonishing  sentiments  where  he  i 
fired  by  the  Iliad. 

If  we  observe  his  descriptions,  images,  and  sir 
we  shall  rind  the  invention  still  predominant, 
what  else  can  we  ascribe  that  vast  eomprehensi' 
images  of  every  sort,  where  we  see  each  circums 
of  art,  and  individual  of  nature,  summoned  togeth 
tiie  extent  and  fecundity  of  his  imagination  :  to  1 
all  things,  in  their  various  views  presented  t 
selves  in  an  instant,  and  hud  their  impressions  1 
off  to  perfection  at  a  heat?  Nay,  he  not  only 
us  the  full  prospects  of  things,  but  several  unexp 

Cculiarities  and  side  views,  unobserved  by  any  pa 
t  Homer.  Nothing  is  so  surprising  as  the  de: 
tious  of  his  battles;  which  take  up  no  less  than 
the  Iliad,  and  are  supplied  with  so  vast  a  varie 
iiiridi-'ijl.s,  that  no  one  bears  a  likeness  to  anol 
such  different  kinds  of  deaths,  that  no  two  herof 
wounded  in  the  same  manner  ;  and  such  a  profi 
of  noble  ideas,  that  every  battle  rises  above  the  It 
greatness,  horror,  and  confusion.  It  is  certain  ■ 
is  not  near  that  number  of  images  and  dc^i'-riniio 
any  epic  poet;  though  everyone  has  ns>is>cii  hi: 
with  u  great  quantity  out  of  him  :  and  it  is  evide 
Virgil  especially,  that  he  has  scarce  any  compar 
wliit -ii  are  not  drawn  from  his  master. 

If  we  descerid  from  hence  to  the  expression,  w 
the  bright  imagination  of  Homer  shining  out  ii 
moat  enlivened  forms  of  it.  VV'e  acknowledge  hit 
father  of  poetical  diction;  the  first  who  taught 
"language  of  the  gods"  to  men.  His  oxpressi 
like  the  colouring  of  some-  great,  musters,  wMc) 
covera  itself  to  be  laid  on  boWly,  aai  e,-i«cu.\*& 
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pdily.  It  is,  indeed,  tlie  strongest  and  most  glow- 
l  imaginable,  and  touched  with  the  greatest  spirit, 
istotle  bad  reason  to  say  he  was  the  only  poet  who 
I  found  out  "  living  words "  :  there  are  in  him 
e  daring  figures  and  metaphors  than  in  any  good 
._ior  whatever.  An  arrow  is  "impatient"  to  be  ou 
awing-,  a  weapon  "thirsts"  to  drink  the  blood  of  an 
amy,  and  the  like  ;  yet  his  expression  is  never  too 
-g  for  the  sense,  but  justly  great  in  proportion  to  it. 
It  is  the  sentiment  that  swells  and  tills  out  the  dic- 
,  which  rises  with  it,  and  forms  itself  about  it ; 
in  the  same  degree  that  a  thought  is  warmer,  an 
•ipression  will  be  brighter ;  as  that  is  more  strong, 
this  will  become  more  perspicuous  :  like  glass  in  the 
furnace,  which  grows  to  a  greater  magnitude,  and 
refines  to  a  greater  clearness,  only  as  the  breath 
«itliin  is  more  powerful,  and  the  heat  more  intense. 

To  throw  his  language  more  out  of  prose,  Homer 
wems  to  have  affected  the  compound  epithets.  This 
»u  a  sort  of  composition  peculiarly  proper  to  poetry  ', 
Got  only  as  it  heightened  the  diction,  but  as  it  assisted 
Kill  filled  the  numbers  with  greater  sound  and  pomp, 
»[id  likewise  conduced  in  soma  measure  to  thicken 
lie  images.  On  this  last  consideration  I  cannot  but 
attribute  these  also  to  the  fruitfulness  of  his  inven- 
ts (bb  he  has  managed  them)  they  are  a  Bort 
of  Bupemumerary  pictures  of  the  persons  or  things 
tu  which  they  were  joined.  We  see  the  motion  of 
Hector's  pinnies  in  the  epithet  Kopi-fJuioXot,  the  land- 
■cape  of  Mount  Neritus  in  that  of  Elvoa-tyvWoi,  and 
»  of  others;  which  particular  images  could  not  have 
'  n  insisted  upon  so  long  as  to  express  them  in  a 
_cription  (though  but  of  a  single  line)  without 
rarting  the  reader  too  much  from  the  principal 
tion  or  figure.  As  a  metiiphur  is  a  short  simile,  one 
■■!'  theso  epithets  is  a  short  ileseription. 

Lastly,  if  we  consider  his  versification,  we  shall  be 
enrible  what  a  share  of  praise  is  due  to  his  mvettttovv 
«  ih»t  ah".  II?  Ira*  imt  .■■■afiV/ied  with  Ills  lan^ua^e 
■    found  it  settled  in  any  one  part  of  Greece,  \>v& 
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searched  through  its  different  dialects  with  this  par- 
ticular view,  to  beautify  and  perfect  his  numbers  :  he 
considered  these  as  they  had  a  greater  mixture  of 
vowels  or  consonants,  and  accordingly  employed  them 
as  the  verse  required  either  a  greater  smoothness 
or  strength.  What  he  most  affected  was  the  Ionic, 
which  has  a  peculiar  sweetness,  from  its  never  using 
contractions,  and  from  its  custom  of  resolving  the  diph- 
thongs into  two  syllables,  so  as  to  make  the  words 
open  themselves  with  a  more  spreading  and  sonorous 
fluency.  With  this  he  mingled  the  Attic  contractions, 
the  broader  Doric,  and  the  feebler  iEolic,  which  often 
rejects  its  aspirate,  or  takes  off  its  accent ;  and  com- 

Jleted  this  variety  by  altering  some  letters  with  the 
cence  of  poetry.  Thus  his  measures,  instead  of  being 
fetters  to  his  sense,  were  always  in  readiness  to  run 
along  with  the  warmth  of  his  rapture,  and  even  to 
give  a  further  representation  of  his  notions,  in  the 
correspondence  of  their  sounds  to  what  they  signified. 
Out  of  all  these  he  has  derived  that  harmony  which 
makes  us  confess  he  had  not  only  the  richest  head, 
hut  the  finest  ear  in  the  world.  This  is  10  great  a 
truth,  that  whoever  will  but  consult  the  tune  of  his 
verses,  even  without  understanding  them  (with  the 
same  sort  of  diligence  as  we  daily  see  practised  in 
the  case  of  Italian  operas),  will  find  more  sweetness, 
variety,  and  majesty  of  sound,  than  in  auy  other 
language  of  poetry.  The  beauty  of  his  numbers  is 
allowed  by  the  critics  to  be  copied  but  faintly  by 
Virgil  himself,  though  they  are  so  just  as  to  ascribe  it 
to  the  nature  of  the  l^atin  tongue  :  indeed  the  Greek 
has  some  advantages  both  from  the  natural  sound  of 
its  words,  and  the  turn  and  cadence  of  its  verse, 
which  agree  with  the  genius  of  no  other  language. 
Virgil  was  very  sensible  of  this,  and  used  the  utmost 
diligence  in  working  up  a  more  intractable  language 
to  whatsoever  graces  it  was  capable  of,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, never  failed  to  bring  the  sound  of  his  line  to  a 
beautiful  agreement  with  ita  sense.  \f  tke  Greciao. 
poet  has  not   been  so   frenuentVy   ceV*\>rs**&  «n  &C\ 
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mnt  aa  the  Roman,  the  only  reason  is,  that  fewer 
its  have  understood  one  language  than  the  other, 
uysius  of  Halicarnassus  has  pointed  out  many  of 
author's  beauties  in  this  kind,  in  his  treatise  of 
Composition  of  Words.  It  suffices  at  present  to 
irve  of  his  numbers,  that  they  flow  with  so  much 
',  as  to  make  one  imagine  Homer  had  no  other 
i  than  to  transcribe  as  fast  as  the  Muses  dictated, 
,  at  the  same  time,  with  so  much  force  and  in- 
iting  vigour,  that  they  awaken  and  raise  us  like 
sound  of  a  trumpet.  They  roll  along  as  a  plentiful 
r,  always  in  motion,  and  always  full ;  while  we  are 
le  away  by  a  tide  of  verse,  the  most  rapid,  and  yet 
most  smooth  imaginable. 

bus  on  whatever  side  we  contemplate  Homer, 
t  principally  strikes  us  is  his  invention.  It  is  that 
:h  forms  the  character  of  each  part  of  his  work ; 
accordingly  we  find  it  to  have  made  his  fable  more 
:nsive  and  copious  than  any  other,  his  manners 
e  lively  and  strongly  marked,  his  speeches  more 
:ting  and  transported,  bis  sentiments  more  warm 
sublime,  his  images  and  descriptions  more  full  and 
nated,  his  expression  more  raised  and  daring,  and 
numbers  more  rapid  and  various.  I  hope,  in  what 
been  said  of  Virgil,  with  regard  to  any  of  these 
Is,  I  have  no  way  derogated  from  his  character, 
bing  is  more  absurd  or  endless,  than  the  common 
bod  of  comparing  eminent  writers  by  an  opposition 
articular  passages  in  them,  and  forming  a  judgment 
i  thence  of  their  merit  upon  the  whole.  We  ought 
ave  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  principal  character 
distinguishing  excellence  of  each  ;  it  is  in  that  we 
to  consider  him,  and  in  proportion  to  his  degree  in 
are  to  admire  him.  No  author  or  man  ever 
all  the  world  in  more  than  one  faculty ;  and 
jmer  has  done  this  in  invention,  Virg-il  has  in 
lent  Not  that  we  are  to  think  that  Homer 
id  judgment,  because  Virgil  had  it  in  a  move 
mt  degree;  or  that  Virgil  wanted  invention,  W- 
ffomer  possessed  a  farmer  share  of  it ;  eae\t  <rf 
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these  great  authors  had  more  of  both  than  perhaps 
i  besides,  and  are  only  said  to  have  less  in  romp 
with  one  another.     Homer  was  the  greater  geni 
Virgil  the  better  artist.     In  one  we  most  admire 
man,  in  the  other  the  work.     Homer  hurries  and  trai 
ports  tis  with  a  commanding  impetuosity  ;  Virgil  It 
ui  with  an  attractive  majesty  ;  Homer  scatter*  with  m 
generous    profusion ;    Virgil   bestows   with   a 
magnificence;    Homer,  like   the   Nile,  pours  i 
riches  with  a  boundless  overflow;  Virgil,  like  a  rivi 
in  its  banks,  with  a  gentle  and  constant  stream.     VVhi 
we  behold  their  battles,  methiiiks  the  two  poets  r 
•em  Me  the  heroes  they  ce  1  eh  rate.     Homer,  boundle* 
and  resistless  as  Achilles,  bears  all   before  him,  and 
shines  more  and  more  as  the  tumult  increases;  Virgi 
calmly  daring,  like  JRnean,  appears  undisturbed  in  '* 
midst   of    the   action ;    disposes   all   about   him,   i 
conquers  with  tranquillity.     And  when  we  look  u]  . 
their  machines,  Homer  seems  like  his  own  Jupiter 
his  terrors,  shaking  Olympus,  scattering  the  lightning 
and  tiring  the  heavens  :  Virgil,  like  the  same  power  in 
his   benevolence,    counselling   with   the   gods,   laying 
plans  for  empires,  and   regularly  ordering  his  who 
creation. 

Hnl   after  all,  it  is  with  great  parts,  as  with 

'irtues,  they  naturally  border  on  some  Imperfectioi 

md  it  is  often  hard  to  distinguish  exactly  where  " 
virtue  ends,  or  the  fault  begins.     As  prudence  i 
sometimes  sink  to  suspicion,  so  may  a  great  judgmi 
decline  to  coldness;  and  as  magnanimity  may  run 

o  profusion  or  extravagance,  so  may  a  great  inventio 

o  redundancy  or  wihlness.     If  we  look  upon  Homer 

11   this  view,   we  shall   pe 

gainst  him  to  proceed  rr< 

icesi  of  this  faculty. 

Among  these  we  may  reckon  some  of  his  marvellous 
'  :tions,  upon  which  so  much  criticism  has  been  spent, 
hiirp;i->ing  all  the  bounds  of  probability.  Perhaps 
may  be  with  great  and  superior  souls, 
■antic  hod  Sen,  which,  eiertinR  t\iemeeVien 


*ith 
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'Jt,  exceed  what  is  commonly  thought  the 

K on  of  parts,  to  become  miracles  in  the 

and,  like  the  old  heroes  of  that  make,  com- 
lethiug  near  extravagance,  amidst  a  aeries  of 

H  and  inimitable  performances.  Tims  Homer 
"speaking1  horses";  and  Virgil  his  "myrtles 

ng  blood  "  ;  where  the  latter  has  not  so  much 
rived  the  easy  intervention  of  a  deity  to  save 

■obabiiity. 
owing  to  the  same   vast   invention,  that   his 
have  been  thought  too  exuberant  and  full  of 

stances.  The  force  of  this  faculty  is  seen  in 
:  more  than  in  its  inability  to  confine  itself  to 

ngle  circumstance  upon  which  the  comparison 

nded  :  it  runs  out  into  embellishments  of  aiidi- 
mages,  which,  however,  are  so  managed  as  not 

rpower  the   main   one.     His    similes   are    like 

es,  where  the  principal  figure  has  not  only  its 
ion  given  agreeable  to  the  original,  hut  is 
,  off  with  occasional  ornaments  and  prospects. 
iiie  will  account  for  his  manner  of  heaping  a 

r  of  comparisons  together  in  one  breath,  when 
cy  suggested  to  him  at  once  so  many  various 
(respondent  images.  The  reader  will  easily 
this  observation  to  more  objections  of  the  same 

ere  are  others  which  seem  rather  to  charge  him 
defect  or  narrowness  of  genius  than  an  excess 
lose  seeming  defects  will  be  found  upon  examhia- 
proceed  wholly  from  the  nature  of  the  times  he 

n.  Such  are  his  grosser  representations  of  the 
and  the  vicious  and  imperfect  manners  of  his 
but  I  must  here  speak  a  word  of  the  latter,  as 
point  generally  carried  into  extremes,  both  by 

usurers  and  defenders  of  Homer.  It  must  be  a 
partiality  to  antiquity  to  think  with  Madame 
1  "that  those  times  and  manners  are  so  much 


re  excellent,  as  the/  are  more  contrary  to  o 
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Who  can  be  ao  prejudiced  in  their  favour  as  to  magnify 
the  felicity  of  those  ages,  when  n  spirit  of  revenge  and 
cruelty,  joined  with  the  practice  of  rapine  and  robbery 
reigned  through  the  world  :  when  no  mercy  was  shown 
but  for  the  sake  of  lucre ;  when  the  greatest  princes 
were  put  to  the  sword,  and  their  wives  and  daughter! 
made  slaves  and  concubines?  On  the  other  side,  1 
would  not  be  ao  delicate  as  those  modern  critics,  who 
are  shocked  at  the  servile  offices  and  mean  employments 
in  which  we  sometimes  see  the  heroes  of  Homer  en- 
gaged.  There  is  a  pleasure  in  taking  a  view  of  thai 
'mplicity,  in  opposition  to  the  luxury  of  succeeding 
jes  :  in  beholding  monnrchs  without  their  guardij 
princes  tending  their  flocks,  and  princesses  drawing 
water  from  the  springs.  When  we  read  Homer,  wl 
ought  to  reflect  that  we  are  reading  the  most  ancient 
author  in  the  heathen  world  ;  and  those  who  consider 
him  in  this  light  will  double  their  pleasure  in  thi 
perusal  of  him.  Let  them  think  they  are  growing 
acquainted  with  cations  and  people  that  are  now  no 
more;  that  they  are  stepping  almost  three  thousand 
years  back  into  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  entertaining 
themselves  with  a  clear  and  surprising  vision  of  thingi 
nowhere  else  to  he  found,  the  only  true  mirror  of  thai 
ancient  world.  By  this  means  alone  tbeir  greatest 
obstacles  will  vanish  ;  and  what  usually  creates  theii 
dislike  will  become  a  satisfaction. 

This  consideration  may  further  serve  to  answer  foi 
the  constant  use  of  the  same  epithets  to  his  gods  and 
heroes  ;  such  as  the  "  far-darting  Phrabus,"  the  "  blue. 
eyed  Pallas,"  the  "swift-footed  Achilles,"  <fcc.,  whicl 
some  have  censured  as  Impertinent  and  tediously  re- 
peated. Those  of  the  gods  depended  upon  the  power! 
and  offices  then  believed  to  belong  to  them ;  and  bad 
contracted  a  weight  and  veneration  from  the  rites  and 
solemn  devotions  in  which  they  were  used  :  they  wen 
a  sort  of  attributes  with  which  it  was  a  matter  ol 
religion  to  salute  them  on  all  occasions,  and  which  if 
was  an  irreverence  to  omit.  Aa  for  the  epithets  ol 
great  men,  Mono.  Boileau  ia  of  op'm\QQ,t\ni\A\i6^  «« 
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in  tire  nature  of  Burnames,  and  repeated  as  such  ;  for 

i    tie  Greeks  having  no  names  derived  from  their  rather*, 

e  obliged  to  add  some  other   distinction   of  each 

en  :   either  naming   his  parents  expressly,  or  his 

e  of  birth,   profession,  or  the  like:  as  Alexander 

.  son  of  Philip,  Herodotus  of  Halicarnaasus,  Diogenes 

it  Cynic,  &c.     Homer,  therefore,  complying  with  the 

attorn  of  his  country,  used  such  distinctive  additions 

■  better  agreed  with  poetry.     And,  indeed,  we  have 
mnething  parallel  to  these  in  modern  times,  such  as 

I  tie  names  of  Harold  Harel'oot,  Edmund  Ironside, 
Edward  Longshanks,  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  &r,. 
If  yet  this  bo  thought  to  account  better  for  the  pro- 
"  f  than  for  the  repetition,  I  shall  add  a  further 
'  ire.  Heeiod,  dividing  the  world  into  its  different 
s  placed  a  fourth  age,  between  the  brazen  and 
i,  of  "heroes  distinct  from  other  men; 
e  who  fought  at  Thebes  and  Troy,  are 
1  demigods,  and  live  by  the  care  of  Jupiter  in 
e  islands  of  the  hlessed." '  Now  among  the  divine 
s  which  were  paid  them,  they  might  have  this 
ion  with  the  gods,  not  to  be  mentioned 
lout  the  solemnity  of  an  epithet,  and  such  as  might 
ceptable  to  them  by  celebrating  their  families, 
is  or  qualities. 
What  other  cavils  have  been  raised  against  Homer 
e  inch  as  hardly  deserve  a  reply,  hut  will  yet  be 
ken  notice  of  as  they  occur  in  the  course  of  the 
ark.  Many  have  been  occasioned  by  an  injudicious 
■desvour  to  exalt.  Virgil;   which  is  much  the  same, 

■  if  one  should  think  to  raise  the  superstructure  hy 
ermining  the  foundation  :  one  would  imagine,  by 
whole  course  of  their  parallels,  that  these  critics 

i  much  as  beard  of  Homer's  having  written 

;  a  consideration  which   whoever  compares  these 

>  poets  ought   to   have   always   in  his   eye.     Some 

t  him  for  the  same  things  which  they  overlook 

ise  in  the  other;  as  when  they  prefer  the  taVAe 

'  Haiod,  Opp.  et  Diet.,  Lib.  I.  vers.  155,  &c, 
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and  moral  of  tlie  Mneis  to  those  of  the  Iliad,  for  th( 
game  reasons  which  might  set  the  Odyssey  shove  th< 
JSneis  ;  as  that  the  hero  is  a  wiser  man,  and  the  actiot 
of  the  one  more  beneficial  to  his  country  than  that  « 
the  other  ;  or  else  they  blame  him  for  not  doing  whal 
he  never  designed;  as  because  Achilles  is  not  as  goot 
and  perfect  a  prince  as  iEueas,  when  the  very  mora! 
of  his  poem  required  a  contrary  character  :  it  ia  thui 
that  Rapin  judges  in  his  companion  of  Homer  and 
Virgil.  Others  select  those  particular  passages  01 
Homer  which  are  not  so  laboured  as  some  that  Virgi 
drew  out  of  them  :  this  is  the  whole  management  o: 
Scnliger  in  his  Poetics.  Others  quarrel  with  whal 
they  take  for  Ion-  and  mean  expressions,  sometime! 
through  a  false  delicacy  and  refinement,  oftener  froa) 
an  ignorance  of  the  graces  of  the  original,  and  ther 
triumph  in  the  awkwardness  of  their  own  translation* 
this  is  the  conduct  of  Perrault  in  his  Parallels.  Lastly 
there  are  others,  who,  pretending  to  a  fairer  proceed' 
ing,  distinguish  between  the  personal  merit  of  Homer, 
and  that  of  his  work  ;  but  when  they  come  to  assigi 
the  causes  of  the  great  reputation  of  the  Iliad,  the] 
found  it  upon  the  ignorance  of  his  times,  and  tin 
prejudice  of  those  that  followed  :  and  in  pursuance  o; 
this  principle,  tbey  make  those  accidents  (such  as  tht 
oOBtetrtioD  of  the  cities,  &c.)  to  be  the  causes  of  hii 
fame,  which  were  in  reality  the  consequences  of  hi 
merit.  The  same  might  as  well  be  said  of  Virgil,  01 
any  great  author  whose  general  character  will  infalliblj 


upon  the  ivbolc  that  in  whatever  age  Homer  had  lived. 
he  must  have  been  the  greatest  poet  of  his  nation,  ani 
that  he  may  be  said  in  this  sense  to  be  the  master  ever 
of  thosn  who  surpassed  him. 

In  all  these  objections  we  see  nothing  that  contra 
diets  his  title  to  the  honour  of  the  chief  invention 
and  as  long  as  this  (which  is  indeed  the  clinracteristu 
of  poetry  itself)  remains  unequalled  by  his  followers 
he  still  continues  superior  to  Item.    K  coo\ct  \a&^m«s 
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t  fewer  faults,  and  be  more  approved  in  the 

i  sort  of  critica  :  but  that  warmth  of  fancy 

i  the  loudest  and  moat  universal   applauses 

da  the  heart  of  a  reader  under  the  strongest 

•ehantment.     Homer  not  only  appears  the  inventor 

rf  poetry,   but  excels  all  the  inventors  of  other  arts 

m  this,  that  ha  has  swallowed  up  the  honour  of  those 

o  succeeded  him.     What  he  has  done  admitted  no 

Tease,  it  only  left  room  for  contraction  or  regulation. 

ie  ihowed  all  the  stretch  of  fancy  at  once ;  and  if  he 

m  failed   in  aome  of  his   flights,  it  was  but  because 

K  attempted  everything.     A  work  of  this  kind  seems 

\t  a  mighty  tree,  which  rises  from  the  most  vigorous 

',  ia  improved  with  industry,  flourishes,  and  pro- 

■   the   finest  fruit :   nature   and   art   conspire   to 

;  pleasure  and  profit  join  to  make  it  valuable  : 

ft  they  who  find  the  jnatest  faults,  have  only  said 

t  a   few  branches  which   run  luxuriant  through   a 

ia  of  nature,  might  be  lopped  into  form  to  give 

m  more  regular  appearance. 

Having  now  spoken  of  the  beauties  and  defects  of 
'Ji-  original,  it  remains  to  treat  of  the  translation, 
with  the  aame  view  to  the  chief  characteristic.  As  far 
*  that  is  seen  in  the  main  parts  of  the  poem,  such  as 
tie  fable,  manners,  and  sentiments,  no  translator  can 
prejudice  it  but  by  wilful  omissions  or  contractions, 
u  it  also  breaks  out  in  every  particular  image,  de- 
scription, and  simile,  whoever  lessens  or  too  much 
wftens  those,  takes  off  from  this  chief  character.  It 
k  the  first  grand  duty  of  an  interpreter  to  give  his 
wthor  entire  and  unmanned  ;  and  for  the  rest,  the 
Action  and  versification  only  are  his  proper  province, 
■nee  these  must  be  his  own,  but  the  others  he  is  to 
take  as  he  finds  them. 

It  should  then  he  considered  what  methods  may 
iford  some  equivalent  in  our  language  for  the  graces 
"f  these  in  the  Greek.  It  is  certain  no  literal  transla- 
tion can  be  just  to  an  excellent  original  in  a  Bupet'iw 
at  mistake  to  imagine.  las 
asi  paraphrase   can   m»V* 
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amends  fur  this  general  defect ;  which  is  no  less 
danger  to  lose  the  spirit  (if  an  ancient,  by  deviatii 
o  the  modem  manners  of  expression.     If  there  I 


sometimes  a  darkness,  there  is  often  alight  in  antiquity 
which  nothing  better  preserves  than  a  version  alrno* 
literal.  1  know  no  liberties  one  ought  to  take,  but 
thoBe  which  are  necessary  to  transfusing  the  spirit  of 
the  original,  and  supporting  the  poetical  style  of  thfl 
translation  :  and  1  will  venture  to  say,  there  have  not 
been  more  men  misled  in  former  times  by  a  servile^ 
dull  adherence  to  the  letter,  than  have  been  delud« 
s  by  a  chimerical,  insolent  hope  of  raising  an< 
improving  their  author.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that 
the  fire  of  the  poem  is  what  a  translator  should  prin- 
cipally regard,  as  it  is  most  likely  to  expire  in  h» 
managing  :  however,  it  is  his  safest  way  to  be  content 
with  preserving  this  to  his  utmost  in  the  whole,  with- 
out endeavouring  to  tie  more  than  he  finds  his  author 
is,  in  any  particular  place.  It  is  a  great  secret  ia 
writing,  to  know  nheu  to  be  plain,  and  when  poetical' 
and  figurative;  and  it  is  what  Homer  will  teach  us,  " 
we  will  but  follow  modestly  in  his  footsteps.  Whei 
big  diction  is  bold  and  lofty,  let  us  raise  ours  as  hi) 
as  we  can;  but  where  his  is  plain  and  humble, 
ought  not  to  he  deterred  from  imitating  him  by 
fear  of  incurring  the  censure  of  a  mere  English  critic- 
Nothing  that  belongs  to  Homer  seems  to  have  been 


fustian  in  a  proud  confidence  of  the  sublime  ;  othera  . 
sunk  into  flatness,  in  a  cold  and  timorous  notion  of 
simplicity.  Metliinks  I  see  these  different  followera' 
of  Homer,  some  sweating  and  straining  after  him  bf  j 
violent  leaps  and  bounds  (the  certain  signs  of  false  , 
mettle),  others  Blowly  and  servilely  creeping  in  hU] 
train,  while  the  poet  himself  is  all  the  time  proceeding' 
with  an  unaffected  and  ei[ual  majesty  before  them, 
However,  of  the  two  extremes  one  could  sooner  pardon 
frenzy  than  frigidity  ;  no  author  is  to  be  envied  for 
ttich  commendations,  »b  he  may  gain  \vj  ttnt.  ctarostai 
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tyle,  which  his  friends  must  agree  together  to 
llicity,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  will  call  dulness. 
re  is  a  graceful  anil  dignified  simplicity,  as  well  as 
Id  and  sordid  one  ;  which  differ  as  much  from  each 
wr  as  the  air  of  a  plain  man  from  that  of  a  sloven  : 
i  one  thing  to  be  tricked  up,  and  another  not  to 
dressed  at  all.  Simplicity  is  the  mean  between 
s  elation  and  rusticity. 

~  's  pure  and  noble  simplicity  is  nowhere  in  such 
lion  as  in  the  Scripture  and  our  author.  One 
iffinn,  with  all  respect  to  the  inspired  writings, 
:  tbe  Divine  Spirit  made  use  of  no  other  words  but 
t  were  intelligible  and  common  to  men  at  that 
i,  and  in  that  part  of  the  world ;  and,  as  Homer  is 
*  author  nearest  to  those,  his  style  must  of  course 
■r  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  s;icred  books  than 
it  of  any  other  writer.  This  consideration  (together 
h  what  has  been  observed  of  the  parity  of  soma  of 
thoughts)  may,  methinks,  induce  a  translator,  on 
c  one  hand,  to  give  in  to  several  of  those  general 
*ses  and  manners  of  expression,  which  have  attained 
mention  even  in  our  language  from  being  used  in 
Old  Testament;  as,  on  the  other,  to  avoid  those 
ich  have  been  appropriated  to  the  Divinity,  and  in 
inner  consigned  to  mystery  and  religion. 
ir  a  further  preservation  of  this  air  of  simplicity, 
rticular  care  should  be  taken  to  eipress  with  all 
iness  those  moral  sentences  and  proverbial  speeches 
;h  are  bo  numerous  in  this  poet.  They  havesome- 
ng  venerable,  and  as  1  may  say,  oracular,  in  that 
idorned  gravity  and  shortness  with  which  they  are 
vered  :  a  grace  which  would  be  utterly  lost  by 
savouring  to  give  them  what  we  call  a  more 
snious  (that  is,  a  more  modem)  turn  in  the  para- 

'erhaps  the  mixture  of  some  firtccisms  and  old 
■ds  after  the  manner  of  Milton,  if  done  without  too 
eh  affectation,  mi^ht  not  hare  an  ill  effect  in  & 
dm  of  thi.i  particular  work,  which  most  of  an^ 
r  terns  to  require  a  venerable,  antique  cast.      But 
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certainly  the  use  of  modern  terms  of  m: 
meet,  such  as  "  platoon,  campaign,  junto 
(into  which  some  of  his  translators  have  fallen)  a 
be  allowable ;  those  only  excepted  without  whicl 
impossible  to  treat  the  subjects  in  any  living  larig  _ 

There  are  two  peculiarities  in  Homer's  diction,  w 
are  a  sort  of  marks  or  moles  by  which  every  com 
eye  distinguishes  him  at  first  sight;  those  who  are  n__ 
his  greatest  admirers  look  upon  them  as  defects,  and 
those  who  are,  seemed  pleased  with  them  as  beauties 
1  speak  of  his  compound  epithets,  and  of  his  repetitions. 
Many  of  the  former  cannot  be  done  literally  into 
English  without  destroying  the  purity  of  our  language 
I  believe  such  should  be  retained  as  slide  easily  at 
themselves  into  an  English  compound,  without  violend 
to  the  ear  or  to  the  received  rules  of  composition,  at 
well  as  those  which  have  received  a  sanction  from  the 
authority  of  our  best  poets,  and  are  become  familiar 
through  their  use  of  them  ;  such  as  "the  cloud-conta 
pelling  Jove,"  &c.  As  for  the  rest,  whenever  any 
can  be  as  fully  and  significantly  expressed  in  a  singli 
word  as  in  a  compound  one,  the  course  to  be  take* 
is  obvious. 

Some  that  cannot  be  so  turned,  as  to  preserve  their 
full  image  by  one  or  two  words,  may  have  justice  dons 
them  by  circumlocution ;  as  the  epithet  f ivoo-itpuXAoi 
to  ft  mountain,  would  appear  little  or  ridiculous  trans- 
lated literally  "leaf-shaking,"  but  affords  a  majestic 
idea  in  the  periphrasis  :  "the  lofty  mountain  shake* 
his  waving  woods."  Others  that  admit  of  different 
significations,  may  receive  an  advantage  from  ajudiciom 
variation,  according  to  the  occasions  on  which  thaj 
are  introduced.  For  example,  the  epithet  of  Apollo, 
^KijSiiXot  or  "far-shooting,'  is  capable  of  two  explica- 
tions :  one  literal,  in  respect  of  the  darts  and  how, 
the  ensigns  of  that  god  ;  the  other  allegorical,  ivith 
regard  to  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  therefore,  in  such 
places  where  Apollo  is  represented  as  a  god  in  person, 
1  would  use  the  former  interpretation ;  and  where  the 
'fleets  of  the  sua  are  described,  \  would  ma.Ve  cViva 
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I  the  latter.      Upon  the  whole,  it  will  be  i 
■void  that  perpetual  repetition  of  the  same  epithets 
ich  we  find  in  Homer,  and  which,  though  it  might 
accommodated  (as  has  been  already  shown)  to  the 
'of  those  times,  is  by  no  means  so  to  ours  :  but  one 
it  wait  far  opportunities  of  placing  them,  where  they 
'  m   an   additional    beauty   from   the   occasions   on 
h  they  are  employed  ;  and  tn  doing  this  properly, 
anslator   may   at   once    show   his   fancy   and   his 
ie>     augment. 

u   for    Homer's  repetitions,   we  may  divide   them 
to  three  sorts  :  of  whole  narrations  and  speeches,  of 
le  sentences,  and  of  one  verse  or  hemistich.      I 
-  it  is   not  impossible   to  have  such  a   regard  to 
9  neither   to   lose   so  known  a   mark   of  the 
<n  the  one  hand,  nor  to  offend  the  reader  too 
Tt     Both  on  the  other.     The  repetition  is  not  ungraceful 
e  those  speeches,  where  the  dignity  of  the  speaker 
lenders  it  a  sort  of  insolence  to  alter  his  words ;  as  in 
tie  messages  from  gods  to  men,  or  from  higher  powers 
g     b  inferiors  in  concerns  of  state,  or  where  the  cere- 
Mnial  of  religion  seems  to  require  it,  in  the  solemn 
ferns  of  prayers,  oaths,  or  the  like.     In  other  cases, 
I  believe  the  best  rule  is,  to  be  guided  by  the  nearness, 
*  distance,  at  which  the  repetitions  are  placed  in  the 
triginal  :   when  they  follow  too  close,  one  may  vary 
'*  expression ;  but  it  is  a  question,  whether  a  pru- 
ned  translator  he  authorised  to  omit  any  :   if  they 
-:f    it  tedious,  the  author  is  to  answer  for  it. 

It  only  remains  to  speak  of  the  versification.    Homer 

■  has  been  said)  is  perpetually  applying  the  sound  to 

le  sense,  and  varying  it  on  every  new  subject.     This 

■  indeed  one  of  the  most  exquisite  beauties  of  poetry, 

~ '  attainable  by  very  few  :  1  only  know  of  Homer 

it  for  it  in  the  Greek,  and  Virgil  in  the  Latin. 

aible  it  ia  what  may  sometimes  happen  by 

„,  ..hen  a  writer  is  warm,  and  fully  possessed  of 

ka  image  :    however,  it   may  reasonably   be   believed. 

Unsigned  this,  in   whose   reran  it  so    mMufestYy 

-la*  Kiperior  degree  to  all  others.     Few  reader* 
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have  the  ear  to  lie  judges  of  it :  hut  those  who  ha* 
will  see  I  have  endeavoured  at  this  beauty. 

Upon    the    whole,   I    must   confess    myself 
incapable  of  riding  justice  to  Homer.     1  attempt  hi 
in   no  other  hope  but  that  which  one  may  enterta 
without  much  vanity,  of  giving  n  more  tolerable  co 
of  him  than  any  entire  translation  in  verse   has  ; 
done.     We  have  only  those  of  Chapman,  Hobbes,  ■ 
Ogilby.      Chapman    has   taken   the   advantage   of 
iiiiiiicii'  uralile  length  of  verse,  notwithstanding  whii 
there  is  scarce  any  pai-aphrase  more  loose  ami  ramblin 
than  his.      He  has  frequent  interpolations  of  four  I 
six  lines ;  and  1  remember  one  in  the  thirteenth  boo 
of  the  Odyssey,  ver.  312,  where  ha  has  spun  twen 
verses  out  of  two.     He  is  often  mistaken  in  so  bold 
manner,  that  one  might  think  he  deviated  on  purpoi 
if  he  did  not  in  other  places  of  his  notes  insist  to  ni 
upon  verbal  trifles.     He  appears  to  have  had  a  stroi 
affectation    of  extracting   new    meanings   out    of   t 
author;  insomuch  us  to  promise,  in  his  rhyming  pi 
face,   a   poem    of  the   mysteries   he   had   revealed 
Homer ;   and  perhaps  he   endeavoured  to   strain   tl 
obvious  sense  to  this  end.     His  expression  is  invol> 
in  l'ust::in  ;  a  fault  for  which  he  was  remarkable  in 
original  writings,  as  in  the  tragedy  of  Bussy  d'Amboii 
Ac,     In  a  word,  the  nature  of  the  man  may  avcoti 
for  his  whole  performance ;  for  he  appears,  from  hi 
preface  and  remarks,  to  have  been  of  an  arrogant  turn, 
and  an  enthusiast  in  poetry.    His  own  boast,  of  having 
finished  half  the  Iliad  in  less  than  fifteen  weeks,  shorn 
with  what  negligence  his  version  was  performed.     But 
that  which  is  to  be  allowed  him,  and  which  very  much 
contributed  to  cover  his  defects,  is  a  daring  fiery  spirit 
that  animates  his  translation,  which  i-  something  like 
what  one  might  Imagine  Homer  himself  would  hai 
writ  before  he  arrived  at  years  of  discretion. 

Hobbes  has  given  us  a  correct  explanation  of 
sense  in  general ;  but  for  particulars  and  circumstance) 
hi>  continually  lops  them,  and  often  omits  the  molt 
"beautiful.     As  for  its  being  esteemed  a.&aaeXxvogfa.'fani 
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uht  not  many  have  been  led  into  that  errur  by  the 
tueas  of  it,  which  proceeds  not  from  his  following 
original  line  by  line,  but  from  the  contractions 
mentioned.  He  sometimes  omits  whole  similes 
__ntences ;  and  is  now  and  then  guilty  of  mistakes, 
which  no  writer  of  his  learning  could  have  fallen, 
through  carelessness.  His  poetry,  as  well  as 
'    's,  is  too  wean  for  criticism. 

*  great   loss  to  the  poetical   world  that  Mr. 

did  not  live  to  translate  the  Iliad.     He  has 

only  the  first  book,  and   a  small  part  of  the 

which  if  he  has  in   some  places  not  truly 

i  the  sense,  or  preserved  the  antiquities,  it 

to  be  excused  on  account  of  the  haste  he  was 

1  to  write  in.     He  seems  to  have  had  too  much 

to  Chapman,  whose  words  he  sometimes  copies, 

unhappily  followed  him  in  passages  where  he 

from  the  original.     However,  had   he  trans- 

the  whole  work,  1  would  no  moro  have  attempted 

after  him  than  Virgil  ;  his  version  of  whom 

.  irtanding  some  human  errors)  is  the  most  noble 

spirited  translation  I  know  in  any  language.     But 

fate  of  great  geniuses  is  like  that  of  great  ministers  : 

-h  they  are  confessedly  the  first  in  the  common- 

of  letters,  they  must  be  envied  and  calumniated 

r  being  at  the  head  of  it. 

,  which,  in   my  opinion,   ought  to  be  the  en- 
r  of  any  one  who  translates  Homer,  is  above  all 
ii     things  to  keep  alive  that  spirit  and  fire  which  makes 
hit  chief   character:    in  particular  places,  where   the 
e  can  bear  any  doubt,  to  follow  the  strongest  and 

t  poetical,  as  most  agreeing1  with  that  character ; 

to  copy  him  in  all  the  variations  of  his  style,  and  the 
jj  liferent  modulations  of  his  numbers;  to  preserve,  in 
Ll  tie  more  active  or  descriptive  parts,  a  warmth  and  eleva- 
tito ;  in  the  more  seriate  or  narrative,  a  plainness  and 
U,  Mlcnuiity  ;  in  the  speeches,  a  fulness  and  perspicuity ; 
cf  bt  the  sentences,  a  shortness  and  gravity ;  not  to 
a  »*§ lect  even  the  little  figures  and  turns  on  the  words, 
'  w  tnmedmee  the  very  east  of  the  periods ;  neither 
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to  omit  nor  confound  any  rites  o 
quitf  :  perhaps  too  he  ought  to  include  the  ' 
a  shorter  compass  than  has  hitherto  been  dom 
translator  who  has  tolerably  preserved  either  t 
or  poetry.  What  I  would  further  recommeni 
is,  to  study  his  author  rather  from  his  own  te 
from  any  commentaries,  how  learned  soever, 
ever  figure  they  may  make  in  the  estimatioi 
world  ;  to  consider  him  attentively  in  compari: 
Virgil  above  all  the  ancients,  and  with  Milti 
all  the  moderns.  Next  these,  the  Archbi 
Cambray's  Telemachus  may  give  him  the  tru 
of  the  spirit  and  turn  of  our  author ;  and 
admirable  Treatise  of  the  Epic  Poem  the  juste* 
of  his  design  and  conduct.  But  after  all,  wi 
ever  judgment  and  study  a  man  may  proceed; 
whatever  happiness  he  may  perform  such  a  l 
must  hope  to  please  but  a  few ;  those  only  w 
at  once  a  taste  of  poetry,  and  competent  1 
For  to  satisfy  such  a  want  either,  is  not  in  thi 
of  this  undertaking  ;  since  a  mere  modern 
like  nothing  that  is  not  modem,  and  a  pedant 
that  is  not  Greek. 

What  I  have  done  is  submitted  to  the  pub 
whose  opinions  1  am  prepared  to  learn  ;  tiioui 
no  judges  so  little  as  our  best  poets,  who  i 
sensible  of  the  weight  of  this  task.  As  for  tl 
whatever  they  shall  please  to  say,  they  may 
some  concern  as  they  are  unhappy  men,  but 
they  are  malignant  writers.  1  was  guided 
translation  by  judgments  very  different  froii 
and  by  persons  for  whom  they  can  have  no  k 
if  an  old  observation  be  true,  that  the  strong 
pathy  in  the  world  is  that  of  fools  to  men  of  « 
Addison  was  the  first  whose  advice  determ 
to  undertake  this  task  ;  who  was  pleased 
to  me  upon  that  occasion  in  such  terms  as 
repeat  without  vanity.  I  was  obliged  to  Sir 
Steele  for  a  very  early  recommendation  of  m 
taking  to  the  public.     Dr.  Swift  promoX*4  nv 
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with   that   warmth    with   which  he  always  serves  his 

friend.     The  humanity  ami   frankness  of  Sir  Samuel 

Garth  are  what  I  never  knew  wanting1  on  any  occasion. 

■-■  acknowledge]  with  infinite  pleasure,  the 

many  friendly  offices,  as  well  as  sincere  criticisms,  of 

Mr  Osngreve,  who  had  led  me  the  way  in  translating 

■M  parts  nf  Homer,      I  must  add  the  names  of  Mr. 

lowe  and  Dr.  Parnelt,  though  I  shall  take  a  further 

opportunity  of  doing  justice  to  the  last,  whose  good 

f  (to   give   it  a  great  panegyric)  is  no  less  ex- 

e  than  his  learning.    The  favour  of  these  geutle- 

)  not  entirely  undeserved  by  one  who  bears  them 

le   an   affection.     But   what   can   1   say   of  the 

ir  so  many  of  the  great  have  done  me ;   while 

'■'■■'  first  names  of  the  age  appear  as  my  subscribers, 

and  the  most  distinguished  patrons  and  ornaments  of 

lorniug  as  my  chief  encouragers?     Among  these  it 

|  *»  particular  pleasure  to  me  to  lind,  that  my  highest 

'.  ^ligations  are  to  such  who  have  done  moat  honour 

of  poet :   that   his   grace   the   Duke  of 

was  not  displeased  I   should   undertake 

j  whom  he  has  given  (in   his  excellent 

plete  a  praise  : 


" 


>r  all  books  else  appear  so  mean,  so  poor, 

Verse  will  seem  prose  :  but  still  persist  to  read, 

And  Homer  will  be  all  the  books  you  need." 


That  the  Earl  of  Halifax  was  one  of  the  first  to  favour 
me ;  of  whom  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  advance- 
ment of  the  polite  arts  is  more  owiug  to  his  generosity 
or  his  example :  that  such  a  genius  as  my  Lord 
fiolingbroke,  not  more  distinguished  in  the  great 
scenes  of  business,  than  in  all  the  useful  and  enter- 
taining parts  of  learning,  has  not  refused  to  be  the 
critic  of  these  sheets,  and  the  |iatron  of  their  writer  : 
aud  that  the  noble  author  of  the  tragedy  of  "  Heroic 
Love"  has  continued  his  partiality  to  me,  from  wy 
writing  pastorals  to  my  attempting  the  Iliad.  \ 
""""  dear  myself  the  pride  of  confessing,   tb*t  \ 
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have  had  the  advantage  not  only  of  their  advice  rbi 
the  conduct  in  general,  but  their  correction  of  sever* 
particulars  of  this  translation. 

I  could  say  a  great  deal  of  the  pleasure  of  heinf 
distinguished  by  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon ;  but  it  U 
almost  absurd  to  particularise  any  one  generous  action 
in  a  person  whose  whole  life  is  a  continued  series  oj 
them.  Mr.  Stanhope,  the  present  secretary  of  state, 
will  pardon  my  desire  of  having  it  known  that  he  wtt 

E leased  to  promote  this  affair.  The  particular  zeal  Ol 
Ir.  Harcourt  (the  sou  of  the  late  Lord  Chancellor] 
gave  me  a  proof  how  much  I  am  honoured  in  a  shall 
of  his  friendship.  I  must  attribute  to  the  sanit 
motive  that  of  several  others  of  my  friends :  to  whoa 
all  acknowledgments  are  rendered  unnecessary  by  thl 
privileges  of  a  familiar  correspondence;  and  I  an 
satisfied  I  can  no  way  better  oblige  men  of  their  tun 
than  by  my  silence. 

In  short,  1  have  found  more  patrons  than  evei 
Homer  wanted.  He  would  have  thought  him  sell 
happy  to  have  met  the  same  favour  at  Athens  thai 
has  been  shown  me  by  its  learned  rival,  the  IJuiversitj 
of  Oxford.  And  I  can  hardly  envy  him  those  pompon 
honours  he  received  after  death,  when  I  reflect  on  tbt 
enjoyment  of  bo  many  agreeable  obligations,  and  easj 
friendships,  which  make  the  satisfaction  of  life.  Tba 
disliiiitiiin  is  the  more  to  be  acknowledged,  as  it  i 
shown  to  one  whose  pen  has  never  gratified  ttu 
prejudices  of  particular  parties,  or  the  vanities  ol 
particular  men.  Whatever  the  success  may  prove,  ] 
shall  never  repent  of  an  undertaking  in  which  1  havi 
experienced  the  candour  and  friendship  of  so  man] 
persons  of  merit ;  and  in  which  1  hope  to  pass  some 
of  those  years  of  youth  that  are  generally  lust  in  I 
circle  of  follies,  after  a  manner  neither  wholly  ua- 
UBeful  to  others,  nor  disagreeable  to  myself. 
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BOOK  I 


ARGUMENT 

THE   CONTENTION   OF   ACHILLES   AND   AGAMEMNON 

h  the  war  of  Troy,  the  Greeks  having  sacked  some  of  the 
neighbouring  towns,  and  taken  from  thence  two  beautiful 
captives,  Chrysels  and  Briseis,  allotted  the  first  to  Aga- 
memnon, and  the  last  to  Achilles.  Chryses,  the  father  of 
Chrysels,  and  priest  of  Apollo,  comes  to  the  Grecian  camp 
to  ransom  her ;  with  which  the  action  of  the  poem  opens, 
in  the  tenth  year  of  the  siege.  The  priest  being  refused, 
and  insolently  dismissed  by  Agamemnon,  entreats  for  ven- 
geance from  his  god ;  who  inflicts  a  pestilence  on  the 
Greeks.  Achilles  calls  a  council,  and  encourages  Chalcas 
to  declare  the  cause  of  it ;  who  attributes  it  to  the  refusal 
of  Chryseis.  The  king,  being  obliged  to  send  back  his 
captive,  enters  into  a  furious  contest  with  Achilles,  which 
Nestor  pacifies ;  however,  as  he  had  the  absolute  command 
of  the  army,  he  seizes  on  Briseis  in  revenge.  Achilles  in 
discontent  withdraws  himself  and  his  forces  from  the  rest  of 
the  Greeks;  and  complaining  to  Thetis,  she  supplicates 
Jupiter  to  render  them  sensible  of  the  wrong  done  to  her 
son,  by  giving  victory  to  the  Trojans.  Jupiter,  granting 
her  suit,  incenses  Juno :  between  whom  the  debate  runs 
high,  till  they  are  reconciled  by  the  address  of  Vulcan. 

The  time  of  two-and-twenty  days  is  taken  up  in  this 
book:  nine  during  the  plague,  one  in  the  council  and 
quarrel  of  the  princes,  and  twelve  for  Jupiter's  stay  with  the 
iEthiopians,  at  whose  return  Thetis  prefers  her  petition. 
The  scene  lies  in  the  Grecian  camp,  then  changes  to  Chrysa, 
and  lastly  to  Olympus. 

Achilles'  wrath,  to  Greece  the  direful  spring 
Of  woes  unnumber'd,  heavenly  goddess,  smg  \ 
That  wrath  which  hurl'd  to  PJuto's  gloomy  re\£tt. 
The  aoula  of  mighty  chiefs  untimely  slain ; 
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Whose  limhs  uuburied  on  the  naked  shore, 

1  tevouring  dogs  and  hungry  vultures  ton 
Since  great  Achilles  ;nid  At  rides  strove, 
Such  was  tin1  sovereign   doom,  and  such  the  will  tH 

Declare,  O  Muse  !  in  what  ill-fated  hour 
Sprung  the  fierce  strife,  from  what  offended  power 
Latona's  son '  a  dire  contagion  spread, 
And  heap'd  the  camp  with  mountains  of  the  dead  ; 
The  king  of  meu!  his  reverent  priest  defied, 
And  for  the  king's  offence  the  people  died. 

For  Chryses  sought  with  costly  gifts  to  gain 
His  captive  daughter  from  the  victor's  chain. 
Suppliant  the  venerahle  father  stands  ; 
Apollo's  awful  ensigns  imire  his  hands : 
By  these  he  begs ;  and  lowly  bending  down, 
Extends  the  sceptre  and  the  laurel  crown. 
He  sued  to  all,  but  chief  implored  for  grace 
The  brother-kings,  of  Atreus'  royal  race.3 

"  Ye  kings  and  warriors  !  may  your  vows  be  crown'd 
And  Troy's  proud  walls  lie  level  with  the  ground. 
May  Jove  restore  you  when  your  toils  are  o'er 
Safe  to  the  pleasures  of  your  native  shore. 
But,  oh  !  relieve  a  wretched  parent's  pain. 
And  give  Chryseis  to  tlie-e  arms  again  ; 
If  mercy  fail,  yet  let  my  presents  move, 
And  dread  avenging  l'hu'bus,  son  of  Jove." 

The  Greeks  in  shoots  their  joint  assent  declare, 
The  priest  to  reverence,  and  release  the  fair. 
Not  so  Atrides  :  he,  with  kingly  pride, 
Repulsed  the  sacred  sire,  and  thus  replied  : 

"  Hence  on  thy  life,  and  fly  these  hostile  plains, 
Nor  ask,  presumptuous,  what  the  king  detains ; 
Hence,  with  thy  laurel  crown,  and  golden  rod  ; 
Nor  trust  too  far  those  onsiyns  uf  thy  god. 
Mine  is  thy  daughter,  priest,  and  shall  remain; 
And  prayers,  and  tears,  and  bribes,  shall  plead  in  vain 


1  fatotia'i  ivn  :  i.e.  Apollo. 

"  JCiitgefmtn  :  Agamemnon. 

■'  Brother- Lings;  Menelalis  ami  AgsT! 


E   ] 
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ic  shall  rifle  every  youthful  (Trace, 
"  "miss  her  from  my  told  embrace, 
s  of  the  loom  empJoy'd, 
d  to  deck  the  hed  the  urn*  eujnv'd 
u  Argue  shall  the  maid  retire, 
ir  from  her  native  soil  and  weeping  sire." 
The  trembling  priest  along  the  shore  retu 
i  in  the  anguish  of  a  father  mourn'd. 
MHHpbte,  not  daring  to  complain, 
Wit  he  wander' d  by  the  sounding  main  ; 
'J,  safe  at  distance,  to  his  god  he  prays, 

Sod  who  darts  around  the  world  his  rayf . 
Smintheus  I1  sprung  fr fair  Latoua's  line, 

hi  guardian  power  of  Cilia  a  the  divine, 
pu  source  of  light  !  whom  Tenedos  adores, 
'  whose  bright  pretence  gilds  thy  Chrysa's  sho: 
!t  with  wreaths  I  hung  thy  sacred  fane, 
)t  fed  the  flames  with  fat  of  oxen  slain ; 
n!  of  tbe  silver  bow  !  thy  shafts  employ, 
■eiife  thy  servant,  and  the  Greeks  destroy. 
Thus  Chryses  pray'd  : — the  favouring  power  attends, 
*5d  from  Olympus'  lofty  tops  descends. 
tilt  was  his  bow,  the  Grecian  hearts  to  wound  j 
s  he  moved,  his  silver  shafts  resound, 
thing  revenge,  a  sudden  night  he  spread, 
id  gloomy  darkness  roll'd  about  his  head. 
«  fleet  in  view,  he  Iwang'd  his  deadly  bow, 
g  fly  the  feather'd  fates  below, 
«  mules  and  dot's  the  iitiei'tiuti  rirst  began  ; 
bid  last,  the  vengeful  arrows  fijt'd  in  man, 
r  r  nine  long  nights,  through  all  the  dusky  air, 
ie  pyres,  tliick-llamiiig,  shut  a  dismal  glare. 
it  ere  the  tenth  revolving  day  was  run, 
apired  by  Juno,  Thetis'  godlike  son 
•evened  to  council  all  the  Grecian  train  ; 
•r  much  the  goddess  mourn'd  her  heroes  slain. 
SmintHtui,  an  epilht 
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The  assembly  seated,  rising  o'er  the  rest, 
Achilles  thus  the  king  of  men  address'd  : 

"Why  leave  we  rot  the  fatal  Trenail  shore, 
And  measure  hack  the  seas  we  cross'd  before  ? 
The  plague  destroying  whom  the  sword  would  spare, 
"1'is  time  to  save  the  few  remains  of  war. 
But  let  some  prophet,  or  some  sacred  sage, 
Explore  the  cause  of  great  Apollo's  rage ; 
Or  learn  the  wasteful  vengeance  to  remove 
By  mystic  dreams,  for  dreams  descend  from  Jove. 
If  broken  vows  this  heavy  curse  have  laid, 
Let  altars  smoke,  and  hecatombs  be  paid. 
So  Heaven,  atoned,  shall  dying  Greece  restore, 
And  Phoihus  dart  his  burning  >liafts  no  more." 

He  said,  and  sat :  when  C  ha  teas  thus  replied  ; 
Chalcas  the  wise,  the  Grecian  priest  and  guide, 
That  sacred  seer,  whose  comprehensive  view, 
The  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  knew  ; 
Uprising  slow,  the  venerable  sage 
Tims  spoke  the  prudence  and  the  fears  of  age  : 

"  Beloved  of  Jove,  Achilles  !  would' st  thou  know 
Why  angry  Phcebus  bends  his  fatal  bow? 
First  give  thy  faith,  ami  plight  a  prince's  word 
Of  sure  protection,  by  thy  power  and  sword  ; 
For  I  must  spettk  what  wisdom  would  conceal, 
And  truths,  invidious  to  the  great,  reveal, 
Bold  is  the  task,  when  subjects,  grown  too  wise, 
Instruct  a  monarch  whore  his  error  lies ; 
Fur  though  we  deem  the  short-lived  fury  past, 
'Tis  sure  the  mighty  will  revenge  at  last," 
To  whom  Pelides  :— "  From  thy  inmost  soul 
Speak  what  thou  know'st,  and  speak  without  control, 
E  en  by  that  god  1  swear  who  rules  the  day, 
To  whom  thy  hands  the  vows  of  Greece  convey. 
And  whose  bless'd  oracles  thy  lips  declare; 
Long  as  Achilles  breathes  this  vital  air. 
No  daring  Greek,  of  all  the  numerous  band, 
Against  his  priest  shall  lift  an  impious  hand  ; 
Not  e'en  the  chief  by  whom  m«  \ioB\sB.reled, 
The  king  of  kings,  shall  touch  that  aiicve&\\ii*.&?' 
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-nuraged  thus,  the  blameless  man  replies: 
ws  unpaid,  nor  slighted  sacrifice, 
our  thief,  provoked  the  racing  pest, 
vengeance  for  his  injured  priest. 
11  the  pod's  awakeu'd  fury  cease, 
.'itiue.s  shall  spread,  and  funeral  fires  increase, 
e  great  king,  without  a  ransom  paid, 
inn  Ctirysa  send  the  black-eyed  maid. 
,  with  added  sacrifice  and  prayer, 
«t  may  pardon,  and  the  CM  may  spare." 
niphet  spoke  :  when  with  a  gloomy  frown 
onarch  started  from  hia  shining  throne; 
choler  fill'il  his  breast  that  hoil'd  with  ire, 
im  his  eye-halls  flash'd  the  living  fire  : 
r  accursed  !   denouncing  mischief  still, 
t  of  plagues,  for  ever  boding  ill  ! 
ust  that  tongue  some  wounding  message  brin 
II  thy  priestly  pride  provoke  thy  king? 
i  are  Phoebus'  oracles  explored, 
b.  the  Greeks  to  murmur  at  their  lord? 
:  s  with  falsehood  is  my  honour  stain'd, 
ven  offended,  and  a  priest  profaned  ; 
*e  my  prize,  my  beauteous  maid,  1  hold, 
eavenly  charms  prefer  to  proffer'd  gold  ? 
,  uumatck'd  in  manners  as  in  face, 
*n  each  art,  and  erown'd  with  every  grace; 
"so  dear  were  ( Sytanraestra'e  charms, 
rst  her  blooming  beauties  bless'd  my  a: 
the  gods  demand  her,  let  her  sail ; 
res  are  only  for  the  public  weal  : 
be  deem'd  the  hateful  cause  of  all, 
>r,  rather  than  my  people  fall. 
;,  the  beauteous  prize,  I  will  resign, 
iy  valued,  and  so  justly  mine, 
ice  for  common  K"vd  '  yield  the  fair, 
vate  loss  let  grntuf'ul  Lireece  repair ; 
irewarded  let  your  prince  complain, 
e  alone  has  fought  and  bled  in  vain." 
ate  Yinf  (Aekilles  thus  replies), 
the  power,  bat  fonder  of  the  prize  ! 


• 
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Would' st  thou  the  Greeks  their  lawful  prey  should  yie 
The  due  reward  of  ninny  a  well-fought  field? 

The  spoils  of  citit-s  razed  and  warriors  slain, 
We  share  with  justice,  as  with  toil  we  gain  ; 
But  to  resume  whate'er  thy  avarice  craves 
(That  trick  of  tyrants)  may  be  borne  by  slaves. 
Yet  if  our  chief  for  plunder  only  fight, 
The  spoils  of  Ilion  shall  thy  loss  requite. 
Whene'er,  by  Jove's  decree,  our  conquering  powers 
Shall  humble  to  the  dust  her  lofty  towers." 

Then  thuB  the  king  :  "Shall  I  my  prize  resign 
With  tame  content,  and  thou  possess'd  of  thino? 
Great  as  thou  art,  and  like  a  god  in  fight, 
Think  not  to  rob  me  of  a  soldier's  right. 
At  thy  demand  shall  I  restore  the  maid? 
First  let  the  just  equivalent  he  paid ; 
Such  as  a  king  might  ask  ;  and  let  it  be 
A  treasure  worthy  her,  and  worthy  me. 
Or  grant  me  thiB,  or  with  a  monarch's  claim 
This  hand  shall  seize  tome  other  captive  dame. 
The  mighty  Ajai  shall  his  prize  resign; 
Ulysses'  spoils,  or  even  thy  own,  be  mine. 
The  man  who  suffers,  loudly  may  complai 
And  rage  he  may,  but  he  shall  rage  in  vain. 
But  this  when  time  requires. — It  now  remains 
We  launch  a  bark  to  plough  the  watery  plains, 
And  waft  the  sacrifice  to  (.'hrysa's  shores, 
With  chosen  pilots,  and  with  labouring  oars. 
Soon  shall  the  fair  the  sable  ship  ascend, 
And  some  deputed  prince  the  charge  attend  : 
This  Creta's  king,  or  Ajax  shall  fulfil, 
Or  wise  Ulysses  see  pcrform'd  our  will ; 
Or,  if  our  royal  pleasure  shall  ordain, 
Achilles'  self  conduct  her  o'er  the  main  ; 
Let  fierce  Achilles,  dreadful  in  his  rage, 
The  god  propitiate,  and  the  pest  assuage." 

At  thiB,  Pelides,  frowning  stern,  replied  : 
"O  tyrant,  arm'd  with  insolence  and  pride  ! 
Inglorious  slave  to  interest,  ever  join'u 
With  fraud,  unworthy  of  a  royiiV  mini'. 
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What  generous  Greek,  obedient  to  thy  word, 

Stall  form  an  ambush,  or  shall  lift  the  sword  r 

What  cause  have  I  to  war  at  thy  decree  ? 

Tie  distant  Trojan-  never  injured  me ; 

To  Phthia's  realms  no  hostile  troops  they  led  : 

Safe  in  her  vales  ray  warlike  coursers  fed  ; 

Far  hence  removed,  the  hoarse-resounding  main, 

And  walls  of  rocks,  secure  my  native  reign, 

Whose  fruitful  soil  luxuriant  harvests  grace, 

Rich  in  her  fruits,  and  in  her  martial  race. 

Hither  we  sail'd,  a  voluntary  throng, 

To  avenge  a  private,  not  a  public  wrong : 

IVhat  else  to  Troy  the  a^emUeil  nations  draws, 

i      But  thine,  ungrateful,  and  thy  brother's  cause? 

I      Is  this  the  pay  our  blood  and  toils  deserve  ; 

I      Disgraced  and  injured  by  the  man  we  serve? 

I      And  darest  thou  threat  to  snatch  my  prize  away, 

I      Due  to  the  deeds  of  many  a  dreadful  day  ? 

A  prize  as  small,  O  tyrant  1  match'd  with  thine, 

Ai  thy  own  actions  if  compared  to  mine. 

Thine  in  eaeh  conquest  is  the  wealthy  prey, 

Though  mine  the  sweat  and  danger  of  the  day. 

Some  trivial  present  to  my  ships  I  bear : 

Or  barren  praises  pay  the  wounds  of  war. 

But    know,    proud    monarch,    I'm    thy    slave    n 

My  fleet  shall  waft  me  to  Thessslia's  shore  : 

Left  hy  Achilles  on  the  Trojan  plain, 

What  spoils,  what  eoni| ue st's,  shall  Atrides  gain?" 

To  this  the  king  :  "  Fly,  mighty  warrior  !  fly  ; 
Thy  aid  we  need  not,  and  thy  threats  defy. 
There  want  not  chiefs  in  such  a  cause  to  fight, 
And  Jove  himself  shall  guard  a  monarch's  right. 
Of  all  the  kings  (the  god's  distinguish' d  care) 
Tii  power  superior  none  such  hatred  hear  r 
Strife  and  debate  thy  restless  soul  employ, 
And  wars  anil  horrors  are  thy  savage  joy, 
If  thou  bast  strength,  'twas  Heaven  that  strength 

bestow 'd  ; 
Far  know,  vain  man  !  thy  valour  ia  from  God. 
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Haste,  launch  thy  vessels,  fly  with  speed  away  ; 
Rule  thy  own  realms  with  arbitrary  sway  ; 
I  heed  thee  not,  but  prize  at  equal  rate 

Thy  slim-i  lived  fricii'lsliij] .  arid  thy  groundless  ] 
Go,  threat  thy  eiirth-lmni  Myrmidons  : — hut  here 
'Tis  mini'  tu  lli ri-n Li-n,  prince,  Mini  thine  to  fear. 
Know,  if  the  god  the  beauteoui  dnme  demand, 
My  hark  shall  waft  her  tu  lior  native  land  ; 
But  then  prepare,  imperious  pi  ince  !  prepare, 
Fierce  as  thou  art,  tn  yield  thy  captive  fair  ! 
Even  in  thy  tent  I'll  seize  the  blooming  prize, 
Thy  loved  Brisei's  with  the  radiant  eyes. 
Heuce  shiil:  llmi;  prove  my  might,  and  cu: 
Thon  stood'st  a  rival  of  imperial  power ; 
And  hence,  to  all  our  hosts  it  ahull  be  known, 
That  kings  are  subject  to  the  gods  alone." 

Achilles  heard,  willi  Uriel' ami  rage  oppress'd, 
Hi-  1 1 ear l  swell'd  high,  and  labour' d  in  his  breast ; 
Distracting  thoughts  by  turns  his  bosom  ruled  ; 
Now  fired  by  wrath,  and  now  by  reason  cool'd  : 
That  prompts  his  hand  to  draw  the  deadly  sword. 
Force  throntrh  tlielo'eeks.ami  |)ieree  their  haughty' 
Tins  whispers  soft  hi-  vengeance  tu  control, 
And  calm  the  rising  tempest  of  his  soul. 
Just  as  til  angui-h  of  suspense  he  stay'd, 
While  half  unsheathed  appear' d  the  glittering  b 
Minerva  swift  descended  from  above, 
Sent  by  the  sister  and  the  wife  of  Jnva 
(For  both  the  princes  claim'd  her  equal  care)  ; 
Behind  she  stood,  and  by  the  golden  hair 
Aehilles  seized  ;  to  him  alone  confess'd  ; 
A  sable  cloud  couceal'd  her  from  the  rest. 
He  seeBj  and  sudden  in  the.  goddess  cries, 
Known  by  the  flames  that  sparkle  from  her  eyes  : 

"Descends  Minerva,  in  lier  guardian  cai'e, 
A  heavenly  witness  nf  the  wrongs  1  hear 
From  Atreus'  son  ?— Then  let  those  eyes  that  view 
The  daring  crime,  heboid  the  vengeance  too." 

"  Forbear  (the  progeny  of  Jove  replies), 
Tu  calm  thy  fury  I  forsake  the  sk'iee  -. 
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!t  (treat  Achilles,  to  the  gods  resign'd, 

i  reason  yield  the  empire  o'er  his  mind. 

!  awful  Juno  this  command  is  given  ; 

le  king  and  you  are  liotli  the  care  of  Heaven. 

le  force  of  keen  reproaches  let  him  feel  ; 

jt  sheathe,  obedient]  thy  revenging  steel. 

ir  I  pronounce  (and  trust  a  heavenly  power) 

ly  injured  honour  has  its  fated  hour, 

lien  the  proud  monarch  shall  thy  arms  implore, 

id  bribe  thy  friendship  with  a  bouudlesjs  store. 

len  let  revenge  no  lunger  hear  the  sviay  ; 

immand  thy  passions,  and  the  gods  obey." 

To  bet-  Pelides  :— "  With  regardful  ear, 

is  just,  O  goddess  !  I  thy  dictates  hear. 

ard  as  it  is,  my  vengeance  1  suppress  : 

lose  who  revere  the  gods  the  gods  will  bless." 

e  said,  observant  of  the  blue-eyed  maid  ; 

len  in  the  sheath  return'il  the  shining  blade. 

ie  goddess  swift  to  high  Olympus  flies, 

id  joins  the  sacred  senate  of  the  skies. 

Nor  yet  the  rage  bin  Imiliiis  breast  forsook, 

"bich  thus  redoubling  ■  ■  n  Atriiles  broke  : 

O  monster  !  tnix'd  of  insolence  and  fear, 

iou  dog  in  forehead,  hut  in  heart  a  deer  I 

"ben  wert  thou  known  in  ambush'd  lights  to  dare, 

r  nobly  face  the  horrid  fnuit  of  war? 

U  ours,  the  chance  of  lighting  fields  to  try  ; 

line  to  look  on,  and  bid  the  valiant  die  : 

i  much  'tis  safer  through  the  camp  to  go, 

Fid  rob  a  subject,  than  despoil  a  foe. 

»urge  of  thy  people,  violent  and  base  ! 

■lit  in  Jove's  anger  on  a  slavish  race; 

"ho,  lost  to  sense  of  generous  freedom  past, 

re  tamed  to  wrongs  :-  -or  this  had  been  thy  last 

uw  by  this  sacred  sceptre  hear  me  swear, 

'hieli  never  more  shall  leave*  or  blossoms  hear, 

'bleb  sever'd  from  the  trunk  (as  I  from  thee) 

u  the  hare  mountains  left  its  parent  tree ; 

liis  sceptre,  form'//  by  temper'd  steel  to  prove 

-  -tsign  of  the  delegates  of  Jove, 


leosigi 


r  of  laws  and  juBtice  springs 


When,  flush'd  with  slaughter.  Hod  or  ironies  to  sprei    , 

The  purpled  shore  with  mountains  of  the  deadj 

Then  shalt  thou  mourn  the  affront  thy  madness  gun, 

Forced  to  deplore  when  impotent  to  save  : 

Than  rape  in  bitterness  of  soul  to  know 

This  act  has  made  the  bravest  I  lick  thy  foe." 

He  spoke ;  and  furious  hurl'd  against  the  ground 
His  sceptre  starr'd  with  gulden  studs  around  : 
Then  sternly  silent  sat.     With  like  disdain 
The  raging  kins  return'd  his  frowns  again. 

To  calm  their  passion  with  the  words  of  age, 
Slow  from  his  seat  anise  the  Pylian  sage, 
Experienced  Nestor,  in  persuasion  skill'd  ; 
Worda,  sweet  as  honey,  from  his  iips  distill'd  : 
Two  {fenerations  now  had  pass'd  away, 
Wise  by  his  rules,  and  happy  hy  his  sway 
Two  ages  o'er  his  native  realm  he  reign'd, 
And  now  the  example  of  the  third  remain' 
All  view'd  with  awe  the  venerahle  man  ; 
Who  thus  with  mild  benevolence  began  :— 

"What  shame,  what  woe  is  this  to  Greece  !  * 
To  Troy's  proud  monarch,  and  the  friends  of  T 
That  adverse  gods  commit  to  stern  debate 
The  best,  the  bravest,  of  the  Grecian  state. 
Young  as  ye  are,  this  youthful  heat  restrain, 
Ni.tr  think  your  NVsti.r's  vcars  and  wisdom  vain. 
A  godlike  race  of  heroes  once  1  knew, 
Such  as  no  more  those  aged  eyes  shall  vit      . 
Lives  there  a  chief  to  match  1'irithous'  fame, 
Dryas  the  bold,  or  Ceneus'  deathless  name ; 
Theseus,  endued  with  more  than  mortal  might, 
Or  Polyphemus,  like  the  sods  in  fight? 
With  these  of  ..Id,  to  toils  of  battle  bred, 
In  early  youth  my  hardy  days  1  led  ; 
Fired  with  (he  thirst  which  virtuous  envy  breeds, 
And  umit  with  love  of  bnnournWe  Aee&s, 
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it  of  men,  they  pierced  the  mountain  boar, 
the  wild  deserts  red  with  monsters'  gore, 
n  their  hills  the  shaggy  Centaurs  tore  : 
e  with  soft  persuasive  arts  I  sway'd ; 

estor  spoke,  they  listen' d  and  obey'd. 

youth,  even  these  esteem'd  me  wise; 

young  warriors,  hear  my  age  advise. 

seize  not  on  the  beauteous  slave  ; 
ze  the  Greeks  by  common  suffrage  (rave  : 
■j,  Achilles,  treat  our  prince  with  pride; 
:»  be  just,  and  sovereign  power  preside. 
ie  first  honours  of  the  war  adorn, 
If  in  strength,  and  of  a  goddest  born  ; 
fill  majesty  exalts  above 
era  of  earth,  and  sceptred  sons  of  Jove 
i  unite  with  well-consenting  mind, 

authority  with  strength  be  join'd. 
e,  O  king  !  to  calm  Achilles'  rage; 
>u  thyself,  as  more  advanced  in  age. 
t,  gods  !  Achilles  should  be  lost, 
Ie  of  Greece,  and  bulwark  of  our  host." 
aid,  he  ceased.     The  king  of  men  replies  : 
ears  are  awful,  and  thy  words  are  wise. 
t  imperious,  that  unconquerM  soul, 

can  limit,  no  respect  control. 
lis  pride  must  his  superiors  fall ; 
d  the  law,  and  he  the  lord  of  all  ? 
ist  our  hosts,  our  chiefs,  ourself  obey? 
ing  can  bear  a  rival  in  his  sway? 

hat    the   gods    his    matchless    force    have 

1  reproach  a  privilege  from  Heaven  ?  " — 
on  the  monarch's  speech  Achilles  hroke, 
ious,  thus,  and  interrupting  spoke  : 
t,  I  well  deserved  thy  galling  chain, 
I  hv  slai  e,  :n id  still  to  st-ri'c  in  vain, 
I  submit  to  each  unjust  decree  : — 
id  thy  vassals,  but  command  not  me. 
BriseJ's  »hnm  the  Grecians  doom'd 
•  of  war,  yet  tamely  see  resumed  ; 
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And  seize  secure  ;  no  more  Achilles  draws 
His  conquering;  sword  in  any  woman's  cause. 
The  gods  command  mp  In  forgive  the  past  : 
But  let  this  first  invasion  be  the  last  : 
For  know,  thy  blood,  when  next  thou  darest  iuva 
Shall  stream  in  vengeance  on  my  reeking  blade." 

At  this  they  ceased  :  the  stern  debate  expired : 
The  chiefs  in  sullen  majesty  retired. 

Achilles  with  Patroelus  took  his  way 
Where  near  his  tents  his  hollow  vessels  lay. 
Meantime  Atrides  launch' d  with  numerous  oan 
A  well -ri gg' d  ship  for  Clirysa's  sacred  shores  : 
High  on  tlie  deck  was  fair  Chrysels  placed, 
And  sage  Ulysses  with  the  conduct  graced  : 
Safe  in  her  sides  the  hecatomb  they  stow'd. 
Then  swiftly  sailing-,  cut  the  liquid  road. 

The  bust  to  expiate  next  the  king  prepares, 
With  pure  lustrations,  and  with  solemn  prayers. 
Wash'd  by  the  briny  wave,  the  pious  train 
Are  cleansed ;  and  cast,  the  ablutions  in  the  mail 
Along  the  shore  whole  h  pen  tombs  were  laid, 
And  bulls  and  trusts  in  ['loehus,'  altars  paid ; 
The  sable  fumes  in  curling  spires  arise, 
And  waft  their  grateful  odours  to  the  skies. 

The  army  thus  in  sacred  rites  engaged, 
Atrides  still  witii  deep  resentment  raged. 
To  wait  his  will  two  sacred  heralds  stood, 
Talthybius  and  Eury  bates  the  good. 
"  Haste  to  the  fierce  Achilles*  tent  (he  cries), 
Thence  bear  Itiiseis  as  our  royal  prize  : 
Submit  he  must ;  or  if  they  will  not  part, 
Ourself  in  arms  shall  tear  her  from  his  heart." 

The  unwilling  heralds  act  their  lord's  comman 
Pensive  they  walk  along  the  barren  sands  : 
Arrived,  the  hero  in  his  tent  they  find, 
With  gloomy  aspect  on  his  arm  reclined. 
At  awful  distance  lnnjr  tliey  silent  stand, 
Loth  to  advance,  and  speak  their  hard  command 
Decent  confusion  !    This  the  godlike  man 
Perceived,  and  thus  with  accent  m\\A  \>ei^vi  ■. 


.. 
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With  leave  and  honour  enter  our  abodes, 
incred  ministers  of  men  and  gods  ! 
low  your  message ;  by  constraint  you  came ; 

you,  but  your  imperious  lord  I  blame, 
■oclus,  haste,  the  fair  Hriseis  bring  ; 
duct  my  captive  to  the  haughty  king. 

witness,  heralds,  and  proclaim  my  vow, 
lies*  to  aods:  above,  and  men  below  ! 

first,  aud  loudest,  to  your  prince  declare 

it  lawless  tyrant  ivhuse  commands  you  bear), 

loved  as  death  Achilles  shall  remain, 

ugh     prostrate    Greece    shall     bleed    at     every 

racing  chief  in  frantic  passion  lost, 
d  to  himself,  and  useless  to  bis  host, 
(ill'd  to  judge  the  future  by  the  past, 
lood  and  slaughter  shall  repent  at  last." 
roclus  now  the  unwilling  beauty  brought; 
ii  soft  sorrows,  and  in  pensive  thought, 
'  silent,  as  the  heralds  held  her  hand, 
It  look'd  back,  slow-moving  o'er  the  strand. 
"  s  loss  the  fierce  Achilles  bore  ; 
1,  retiring  to  the  sounding  shore, 
e  wild  margin  of  the  deep  he  hung, 
iadred  deep  from  whence  his  mother  sprung  : ' 
:iathed  in  tears  of  anger  and  disdain, 
jud  lamented  to  the  stormy  main  : 
O  parent  goddess  !  since  in  early  bloom 
son  must  fall,  by  too  severe  a  doom ; 
!  to  so  short  a  race  of  glory  born, 
it  Jove  in  justice  should  this  span  adorn  : 
our  and  fame  at  least  the  thunderer  owed : 
ill  he  pays  the  promise  of  a  god, 
>n  proud  monarch  thus  thy  son  defies, 
;ures  my  glorie-,  ami  resumes  my  prize." 

:1a  mother.  Thetis,  ihe  daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris,  who 
lotnted  by  Neptune  and  Jupiter,  But  as  she  was  destined 
aiason  who  sbouJd  be  more  powerful  than  his  father,  it 
fttol red  to  marry  bee  to  a  mortal,  and  she  became  IVie  w'vle 
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Far  from  tie  deep  recesses  of  the  main, 
WIjl'K*  as? A  I  'i;i-;i!i  in>i(U  iiis  m  uLcrv  rf  ign  , 
The  goddess-mother  heard.     The  waves  divide; 
And  like  a  mist  she  rose  above  the  tide ; 
Beheld  him  mourning  on  the  naked  shores. 
And  thus  the  sorrows  of  his  soul  explores. 
"  Why  grieves  my  sou  ?    Thy  anguish  let  me  aha 
Reveal  the  cause,  and  trust  a  parent's  care." 

He  deeply  sighing  said  :   "  To  tell  my  woe 
Is  but  to  mention  what  too  well  you  know. 
From  Thebe,  sacred  to  Apollo's  name  ' 
(Action's  realm),  our  conquering  army  came, 
With  treasure  loaded  and  triumphant  spoils, 
Whose  just  division  crown'd  the  soldier  s  totis ; 
But  bright  Chryseis,  heavenly  prize  !  was  led, 
By  vote  selected,  to  the  general's  bed. 
The  priest  of  Puce  bus  sought  by  gifts  to  gain 
His  beauteous  daughter  from  the  victor's  chain; 
The  fleet  he  reach'd,  and,  lowly  bending  down, 
Held  forth  the  sceptre  and  the  laurel  crown, 
Intreot.ing  all ;  but  chief  implored  for  grace 
The  brother- kings  of  Atreus'  royal  race : 
The  generous  iireeks  their  joint  consent  declare, 
The  priest  to  reverence,  and  release  the  fair ; 
Not  bo  Atrides  :  he,  with  wonted  pride. 
The  sire  insulted,  and  his  gifts  denied  : 
The  insulted  sire  {hi-  trod's  peculiar  care) 
To  Phoebus  pray'd,  and  Phusbus  heard  the  prayer ; 
A  dreadful  plague  ensues  :  the  avenging  darts 
Incessant  fly,  and  pierce  the  Grecian  hearts. 
A  prophet  then,  inspired  by  Heaven,  arose, 
And  points  the  crime,  and  thence  derives  the.  wi 
Myself  the  first  the  assembled  chiefs  incline 
To  avert  the  vengeance  of  the  power  divine ; 
Then  rising  in  his  wrath,  the  monarch  storm' d ; 
Incensed  he  threateu'd,  and  his  threats  perform'd : 
The  fair  Chryseis  to  her  sire  was  seat, 
With  offer'd  gifts  to  make  the  god  relent; 

]  Tbebe  was  a  city  of  Mj^ia,  nutth  ot  Kaiam-jV\vaj 
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'  But  dow  he  seized  Hriscis'  heavenly  charms, 
lud  of  my  valour's  prize  defrauds  my  anus, 
*  'rands  the  vote-  of  all  the  Grecian  train  ; 

I  service,  faithj  anil  justice,  plead  in  vain. 
But,  goddess  !  thou  thy  suppliant  son  attend. 
To  high  Olympus'  shining  court  ascend, 
Urge  all  the  ties  to  former  service  owed. 
And  sue  for  vengeance  to  the  thundering  god. 
Oft  hast  thou  triumph' d  in  the  glorious  boast. 
That  thou  stood'st  forth  of  all  the  ethereal  host, 
Hieu  hold  rebellion  shook  the  realms  above, 
he  undaunted  guard  of  cloud 
lien  the  bright  partner  of  hi 
'  e  warlike  maid,  and  monarch  of  the  main, 
e  traitor-gods,  by  mad  ambition  driven, 
hirst  threat  with  chains  the  omnipotence  of  Heave: 
[hen,  call'd  by  thee,  the  monster  Titan  came 
"Vhom  gods  Briareus,  men  ^Egeoil  name), 
hroogh  woijdiTirnr  skie*  enormous  stalk'd  along  ; 
Not  he  that  shake?  the.  ><>lul  faith  so  strong: 
With  giant-pride  at  Jove's  high  throne  he  stands, 
\nd  brandish'd  round  him  nil  his  hundred  hands  : 

e  affrighted  sods  confcs'd  their  awful  lord, 
rhey  dropp'd  the  tetter-,  trembled,  and  adored, 
"his,  goddess,  this  to  his  remembrance  call, 
mbrace  his  knees,  at  his  tribunal  fall ; 
otljure  him  far  to  drive  the  Grecian  train, 
'o  hurl  them  headlong  to  their  Heist  and  main, 
To  heap  the  shores  with  cnpioii-  death,  and  briny 
""ie  Greeks  to  know  the  curse  of  such  a  king  : 

:t  Auamemiion  lift  hi-  himghty  head 
O'er  all  his  wide  dominion  of  the  dead, 

D  blood  that  e'er  he  durst  disgrace 
e  boldest  warrior  of  the  Grecian  race." 
"Unhappy  son  !  (fair  Thetis  thus  replies, 
Vbile  tears  celestial  trick  In  from  her  eyes) 
kVhy  have  I  borne  thee  with  a  mother's  throes, 
To  Fates  averse,  and  nursed  for  future  woes? 
io  short  a  *p:ive  the  light  o/'/jcaven  to  view  ! 
V  thort  a  space  .'  and  HU'd  with  sorrow 
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O  might  a  parent's  careful  wish  prevail, 
Far,  far  from  I  lion  should  thy  vessels  sail, 
Aud  thou,  from  camps  remote,  the  danger  shun 
Which  now,  alas  1  too  nearly  threats  my  son. 
Yet  (what  I  can)  to  move  thy  suit  I'll  go 
To  great  Olympus  crown'd  with  fleecy  snow. 
Meantime,  secure  within  'by  ships,  from  far 
Behold  the  lie  Id,  nor  mingle  in  the  war. 
The  sire  of  gods  mid  all  the  ethereal  train, 
On  the  warm  limits  of  the  farthest  main, 
Now  mix  with  mortals,  nor  disdain  to  grace 
The  feasts  of  JKthiiipiu's  blameless  race; 
Twelve  days  the  powers  indulge  the  genial  rite, 
Returning  with  the  twelfth  revolving  light. 
Then  will  I  mount  the  brazi-ii  dome,  and  move 
The  high  tribunal  of  immortal  Jove." 

The  goddess  spoke  :   the  rolling  waves  unclose  ; 
Then  down  the  steep  she  plunged  from  wheuce  she 
And  left  him  sorrowing  on  the  lonely  coast, 
In  wild  resentment  for  the  fair  he  lost. 

In  Chrysa's  port  now  sage  Ulysses  rode ; 
Beneath  ilia  deck  the  <lt>~line<l  victims  stow'd  : 
Tilt?  sails  they  I'url'd,  Iliey  lash  the  mast  aside, 
And  dropp'd  their  anchors,  mid  Hie  pinnace  tied. 
Next  on  the  shore  their  hecatomb  they  land  ; 
C'hrysei's  lust  descending  on  the  strand. 
Her,  thus  rein  ruing  from  the  furrow' d  main, 
['lysses  led  to  ['bo'lui-'  sacred  fane; 
Where  at  his  solemn  altar,  as  the  maid 
He  gave  to  Chryses,  thus  the  hero  said  : 

"Hail,  reverend  priest  !  to  Phojhus'  awful  domi 
A  suppliant  I  from  great  Atrides  come  : 
L'nrausoni'd,  here  receive  the  spotless  fair; 
Accept  th"  hecatomb  the  Greeks  prepare: 
And  may  thy  god  who  scatters  darts  arouni 
Atoned  by  sacrifice,  desist  to  wound." 

At  this,  the  sire  embraced  the  maid  again. 
So  sadly  lust,  sn  lately  smitrht  in  vain. 
Then  near  the  altar  of  the  darting  tins, 
Disposed  in  rank  their  hecatomb  ftiev  \miiif  -, 
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rify  their  hands,  mid  take 
icred  offering  of  the  salted  cake  ; 
thus  with  arms  devoutly  raised  in  air, 
idemn  voice,  the  priest  directs  his  prayer: 
ml  of  the  silver  bow,  thy  ear  incline, 
e  power  iuctrcles  Cilia  the  divine ; 
B  sacred  eye  thy  Tenedos  Burveys, 
ilds  fair  Chrysa  with  distiiiguisli'd  rays  ! 
*i  to  vengeance  at  thy  priest's  request, 
ireful  darts  inflict  the  rag-tug  pest : 
more  attend  !  avert  the  wasteful  woe, 
mile  pre  i  pi  tin  us,  arid  unbend  thy  bow." 
..'hryses  pray'd.     Apollo  heard  bis  prayer  : 
ow  the  Greeks  their  hecatomb  prepare ; 
en  their  horns  the  salted  barley  threw, 
with  their  heads  to  heaven,  the  victims  slew ; 

K"«  they  sever  from  the  inclosing  bide  ; 
hs,  leJeetsd  to  the  gods,  divide  : 
BBe,  in  duuble  cauls  involved  with  art, 
boicest  morsels  lay  from  every  part, 
riest  himself  before  Ins  altar  stands, 
■urns  the  offering  willi  bis  boly  hands, 
the  black  wine,  and  sees  the  dames  aspire  ; 
outh  with  instruments  surround  the  fire  : 
lighs  thus  sacrificed,  and  entrails  dress'd, 
•ktants  part,  transfix,  and  roast  the  rest : 
rpread  the  tables,  the  repast  prepare  ; 
akes  his  seat,  and  each  receives  his  share, 
now  the  rage  of  hunger  was  repress'd, 
pure  libation*  they  conclude  the  feast ; 
Duths  with  wine  the  copious  goblets  crown'd, 
jleased,  dispense  the  flowing  bowls  around  : 
hymns  divine  the  joyous  banquet  ends, 
cans  lengthen'il  till  the  sun  descends  : 
reeks,  restored,  the  grateful  notes  prolong  ; 
i  lUtens,  and  approve*  the  song, 
■anight;  the  chiefs  beside  their  vessel  lie, 
*y  morn  had  purpled  o'er  the  sky  ; 
bunch,  and  hmM  the  masi  :   indulgent  litres, 
rf  by  Phwbus,  fill  the  swelling  anils  ; 
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The  milk-white  canvas  bellying  as  they  blow, 
The  parted  ocean  foams  and  roars  below  : 
Above  the  bounding  lii]lmv~  swift  they  flew, 
Till  now  the  Grecian  camp  appear' d  in  view. 
Far  on  the  beach  they  haul  their  hark  to  land 
(The  crooked  keel  divides  the  yellow  sand), 


But  raging  still,  amidst  his  navy  sat 
The  stern  Achilles,  stedfast  in  his  hate  ; 
Nor  mix'd  in  combat,  nor  in  council  join'd  ; 
But  wasting1  cares  lay  heavy  on  his  mind  : 
In  his  black  thoughts  revenge  and  slaughter  re 
And  scenes  of  blood  rise  dreadful  in  his  soul. 

Twelve  days  were  past,  and  now  the  dawning  lig 
The  gods  had  summon'd  to  the  Olympian  height : 
Jove,  lirst  ascending  from  the  watery  bowers, 
Leads  the  Ion;;  order  of  ethereal  powers. 
When,  like  tin-  morning- mist  in  early  day, 
Rose  from  the  flood  the  daughter  of  the  sea: 
And  to  the  seats  divine  her  flight  address'd. 
There,  far  apart,  and  high  above  the  rest, 
The  thunderer  sat ;  where  old  Olympus  shrouds 
His  hundred  heads  in  heaven,  and  props  the  cloud*. 
Suppliant  the  goddess  stood  ;  one  hand  she  placed 
Beueath  his  heard,  and  one  his  knees  embraced. 
"  If  e'er,  O  father  of  the  gods  1  (she  said) 
My  words  could  please  thee,  Or  my  actions  aid, 
Some  marks  of  honour  on  my  son  bestow, 
And  pay  in  glory  what  in  life  you  owe. 
Fame  is  at  least  by  heavenly  promise  due 
To  life  so  short,  and  now  dishonour'd  too. 
Avenge  this  wrong,  0  ever  just  and  wise  ! 
Let  Greece  be  humbled,  and  the  Trojans  rise ; 
Till  the  proud  king  and  all  the  Achaian  race 
Shall  heap  with  honours  him  they  now  disgrace." 

Thus  Thetis  spoke  ;  but  Jove  in  silence  held 
The  sacred  counsels  of  his  breast  conceal' d. 
Not  so  repulsed,  the  goddess  c\o*,e*  vtras'*> 
Still grasp'd  his  knees,  and  uvpeo.  me  4*os  Twap**. 
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tirt  of  gods  and  men  '  thy  suppliant  heir; 
ise,  or  grant ;  for  what  has  Jove  to  fear  P 
h  !  declare,  of  all  the  powers  above, 
etched  Thetis  least  the  care  of  Jove?" 
laid  :  and,  sighing,  thus  the  god  replies, 
rolls  the  thunder  o'er  the  vaulted  skies  : 
hat  hast  thou  ask'd  ?  ah,  why  should  Jove  engage 
*  ;■«  contests  and  domestic  rage, 
i    complaints,  ami  J u tin's  fierce  alarms, 
.  too  partial,  aid  the  Trojan  arms? 
the  haughty  partner  of  my  sway 
eslous  eyes  thy  close  access  survey ; 
'  in  peace,  secure  thy  prayer  is  sped  : 
the  sacred  honours  of  our  head, 
that  ratifies  the  will  divine, 
ithful,  fii'd,  irrevocable  sign ; 
seals  thy  suit,  and  this  fulfils  thv  vo»s — " 
oke,  and  avrf'ul  bends  his  snide  brows, 
"  his  ambrosial  curls,  and  gives  the  nod, 
mp  of  fate  and  sanction  of  the  god  : 
eaven  with  trembling  the  dread  signal  took, 
I  Olympus  to  the  centre  shook. 
.  to  the  seas  profound  the  goddess  flies, 
hit  starry  mansions  in  the  skies, 
synod  of  the  immortals  wait 
iBing  god,  and  from  their  thrones  of  state 
;  silent,  wrupp'd  in  holy  fear, 
the  majesty  of  heaveo  appear, 
tbling  they  stand,  while  Jove  assumes  the  throne, 
e  god's  imperious  queen  alone  r 
lie  view'd  the  silver-fruited  dame, 
all  her  passions  kindled  into  flame. 
i,  artful  manager  of  heaven  (she  cries), 
■  now  partakes  the  secrets  of  the  skies  ? 
Juiio  knows  not  the  decrees  of  fate, 
n  the  partner  of  imperial  state, 
favourite  goddess  thou  those  cares  divides, 
ch  Jove  iu  prudence  from  his  consort  hides?" 
■hi'  the  thtuiderer :  "Seek  uot  thou  to  find. 
vreti  rvuiisete  of  aJmifchtv  Dii'nrl  ■ 
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Involved  in  darkness  lies  the  great  decree, 

Nor  can  the  depths  of  Ihlo  he  pir-rcad  by  thee. 

What  fits  thy  knowledge,  thou  the  first  shalt  know 

The  first  of  gods  above,  and  men  below  ; 

Bnt  thou,  nor  they,  shall  search  the  thoughts  that  rfl) 

Deep  in  the  close  recesses  of  my  soul." 

Full  on  the  sire  the  goddess  of  the  skies 
RoLTd  the  large  orbs  of  her  majestic  eyes, 
And  thus  return' d  : — "  Austere  Saturnius,  say, 
From  whence  this  wrath,  or  who  controls  thy  sway? 
Thy  boundless  will,  for  rue,  remains  in  force, 
And  all  thy  counsels  take  the  destined  course. 
But  'tis  for  Greece  1  fear  :  for  late  was  seen, 
In  close  consult,  the  silver-looted  queen. 
Jove  to  his  Thetis  nothing  could  deny, 
Nor  was  the  signal  vain  that  shook  the  sky. 
What  fatal  favour  has  the  goddess  won, 
To  grace  her  fierce,  inexorable  son  ? 
Perhaps  in  Grecian  blood  to  drench  the  plain, 
And  glut  his  vengeance  with  my  people  slain." 

Then  thus  the  god  :   "  O  restless  fate  of  pride, 
That  strives  to  learn  what  Heaven  resolves  to  hide; 
Vain  is  the  search,  presumptuous  and  abhorr'd, 
Anxious  to  thee,  and  odious  to  thy  lord. 
Let  this  su dice  :  Hie  immutable  decree 
No  force  can  shake  :  what  is,  that  ought  to  bey- 
Goddess,  submit ;  nor  dare  our  wili  withstand, 
But  dread  the  power  of  this  avenging  hand  : 
The  united  strength  of  all  the  gods  above 
In  vain  resists  the  omnipotence  of  Jove." 

The  thunderer  spoke,  nor  durst  the  queen  reply; 
A  reverent  horror  silenced  all  the  sky. 
The  feast  disturb'd,  with  sorrow  Vulcan  saw 
His  mother  menaced,  and  the  gods  in  awe  : 
Peace  at  his  heart,  and  pleasure  his  design, 
Thus  interposed  tlio  architect  divine  : 
"The  wretched  quarrels  of  the  mortal  Btate 
Are  far  unworthy,  gods  !  of  your  debate  : 
Let  men  their  days  in  senscles-  strife  envplov, 
[f'e,  in  eternal  peace  mid  constant  jo^- 
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goddess-mother,  with  our  rire  comply, 
ireak  the  sacred  union  of  the  sky : 

oused  to  rape,  lie  shaki'  t.!i«  hless'd  iibodeB, 
cl  the  red  lightning,  mid  ili.-thiinni  the  gods, 

submit,  the  tkunderer  stands  appeased  ; 
gracious  power  is  willing  to  be  pleased." 
ua  Vulcan  spoke  :  and  rising  with  a  bound, 

uuble  bowl  with  sparkling  nectar  crowu'd, 
:  i  held  to  Juno  in  a  cheerful  way, 

dess  (he  cried),  be  patient  and  obey. 

is  you  are,  if  Jove  his  urm  extend, 
i   mt  grieve,  unable  to  defend, 
god  bo  daring  in  your  aid  to  move, 

.  his  hand  against  tht*  force  of  Jove? 
i   n  your  cause  1  felt  his  matchless  might, 

headlong  down  from  the  ethereal  height ; 
(    all  the  day  in  rapid  .'iv.-li.-!-:  round; 
t  II  the  sun  descended  touch' J  the  ground : 
t  Jess  I  fell,  in  giddy  motion  lost ; 
S  ntliians  raised  me  on  the  Leiimian  coast ; 

said,  and  to  her  hands  the  goblet  heaved, 
e  i,  with  a  smile,  th-.1  « Kile-unii'd  i|ueen  received; 
to  the  rest  he  till'd  ;  and  in  his  turn, 

to  his  lips  applied  the  nectar' d  urn, 
»n  with  awkward  grace  his  office  plies, 
unextinguished  laughter  shakes  the  skies. 

us  the  blest  gods  the  genial  ilay  prolong, 
■■ts  ambrosial,  and  celestial  song. 

o  tuned  the  lyre  ;  the  Muses  round 

voice  alternate  aid  the  silver  sound. 

time  the  radiant  sun  to  mortal  sight 

ndiiig  swift,  roll'd  down  the  rapid  light: 

Eo  their  starry  domes  the  gods  depart, 
iuing  monuments  of  Vulcan's  art: 
.[)  his  couch  reclined  his  awful  head, 
.'uno  slumber' d  on  tlie  golden  bed. 
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ARGUMENT 


Jupiter,  in  pursuance  of  the  request  of  Thetis,  sends  a 
vision  to  Agamemnon.  persuading  hie.     .  .. 
baltle.  in  order  lo  make  the  Greeks  sensible  of  til 
Achilles.     The  general,   who  is  deluded  V 
taking  Troy  without  his  assistance,  but  fears  tl 
discouraged  by  his  absence,  and  the  i 
by  the  length  of  lime,  contrives  to  m; 
position  by  a  stratagem.     He  first  com  implicates  h 
to  the  princes  in  council,  that  he  would  propose  a 
the  soldiers,  and  that  (hey  should  put  a  stop  to  th 
proposal  was  embraced.     Then   he  assembles  " 
host,  and  upon  moving  for  a  return  lo  Greece, 
mously  agree  to  it,  and  run  lo  prepare  tl 

insolence  of  Thersites.  The  assembly 
speeches  made  on  the  occasion,  and  a 
of  Nestor  followed,  which  was  to  mal 
of  the  troops,  and  10  divide  them  into  tl 
before  they  proceeded  lo  buttle.  This  gives 
the  poet  to  enumerate  all  the  forces  of  the 
Trojans,  and  in  a  large  catalogue. 

The  lime  employed  in  this  book  consists  ni. 
one  day.     The  scene  lies  in  the  Grecian  camp,  i 
the  sea-shore  ;  towards  the  end  it  removes  to  Troy. 

Now  pleasing  sleep  had  seal'i!  each  mortal  e; 
Stretch'*!  in  the  tents  I  lie  Grecian  leaders  Ij 
The  immortals  slumlord  on  their  thro: 
All,  hut  the  ever-u  iikel'ul  eyes  of  Jove. 
To  honour  Thetis'  syu  li«  hetids  his  car 
-4nd  plunge  the  Greeks  m  »\\  t\\e  •*»*»  ot  -■ 
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"hen  bide  bh  empty  phantom  rise  to  sight, 
j)d  thus  commands  the  vision  (if  the  night 
"Fly  hence,  deluding  Dream  !  and  light  as  air, 
i  Agamemnon's  ample  tent  repair, 
tid  him  in  arms  draw  forth  the  embattled  train, 
ead  all  his  Grecians  to  the  dusty  plain. 
)eclare,  e'en  now-  'tis  given  him  to  destroy 
he  lofty  towers  of  wide-extended  Troy, 
or  now  no  more  the  gods  with  late  contend, 
,t  Juno's  suit  the  heavenly  factions  end. 
destruction  hangs  o'er  yon  devoted  wall, 

nd  nodding  Uiuii  unit--  the  :n nding  fall." 

Swift  as  the  word  the  vain  illusion  fled, 
ascends,  and  hovers  o'er  Atrides'  head ; 
othed  in  the  ligure  of  the  Pyliun  sage, 
enown'd  for  wisdom,  and  revered  for  age  : 
round  his  temples  spreads  his  golden  wing, 
jid  thus  the  flattering  dream  deceives  the  king. 
"Canst  thou,  with  all  a  monarch's  care  oppress' d, 
Atreus'  sou  !  canst  thou  indulge  thy  restr 
1  fits  a  chief  who  mighty  nations  guides, 
irects  in  council,  and  in  war  presides, 
d  whom  its  safety  a  whole  people  owes, 
o  waste  long  nights  in  indolent  repose, 
lonarch,  awake  !  'tis  Jove's  command  I  bear ; 
"hon,  and  thy  glory,  etaim  bis  heavenly  care, 
n  just  array  draw  forth  the  embattled  train, 
<e*d  all  thy  Grecians  to  the  dusty  plain  ; 
*en  now,  0  king  !  'tis  given  thee  to  destroy 
■be  lofty  towers  of  wide-extended  Troy. 
or  now  no  more  the  gods  with  fate  contend, 
,t  Juno's  suit  the  heavenly  factions  end. 
lestruction  hangs  o'er  yon  devoted  wall, 
jid  nodding  [lion  waits  the  impending  fall. 
iiake,  hut  waking  this  advice  approve, 
ind  trust  the  vision  that  descends  from  Jove." 

The  phantom  said  ;    then  vanished  from  his  sight, 
iesolves  to  air,  and  mixes  with  the  night. 
\  thousand  sciie/nea  the  rritwn rcli 'a  mind  employ  ', 
"■-'-  la  thought  he  sacks  untuken  Troy  ■ 
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Vain  as  he  was,  and  to  the  future  blind, 
Nor  saw  what  Jove  an. I  secret  fate  desigo'd, 
What  mighty  toils  tu  either  host  remain, 
What  scenes  of  grief,  and  numbers  of  the  slain  ! 
Eager  he  rises,  and  in  fancy  hears 
The  voice  celestial  murmuring  in  his  ears. 
First  on  his  limbs  a  slender  vest  he  drew, 
Around  him  neit  the  refill  man  lie  threw, 
The  embroidcr'd  >ninl;iis  mi  his  feet  were  '"   " 
The  starry  falchion  glitter'd  at  his  side; 
And  last,  his  arm  the  massy  sceptre  loads, 
Unstain'd,  immortal,  ami  the  gift  of  gods. 

Now  rosy  .Muni  ascends  the  court  of  Jove 
Lifts  ii])  her  light,  and  opens  day  above. 
The  king  desnatch'd  his  heralds  with  com 
To  rouge  the  Camp  and  summon  all  the  bi 
The  gathering  hosts  the  monarch's  word  oi 
While  to  tlit?  fleet  Atrides  bends  his  way. 
In  his  black  ship  l.lie  I'vlinn  prince  he  fou 
There  calls  a  senate  of  the  peers  around  : 
The  assembly  placed,  the  king  of  men  expre 
The  counsels  labouring  in  his  artful  breast. 

"  Friends  and  couffdri-ates  !  with  attentive 
Receive  my  words,  and  credit  what  you  hea 
l.jite  as  I  sliimber'd  in  the  shades  of  night, 
A  dream  divine  appear  J  before  my  sight; 
Whose  visitinari'  torn]  like  Nestor  ct      " 
The  same  in  habit,  and  in  mien  the 
The  heavenly  phantom  hover' d  o'er  my  head 
'  And,  dost  thou  sleep,  O  Atreus'  sou  ?  (he  a 
111  fits  a  chief  "he  in i^ lily  nations  guides, 
Directs  in  council,  ami  in  star  presides 
To  whom  its  safety  a  whole  people  o»( 
To  waste  lung  nights  in  indolent  rapos 
Monarch,  awake  !  'tis  Jove's  command  I  b 
Thou  and  thy  Lrhny  cbiiin  his  heavenly  ci 
In  just  array  draw  forth  the  embattled  train, 
And  lead  the  Grecians  to  the  dusty  plain ; 
E'en  now,  O  king  1  'tis  given  thee  to  destroy 
The  lofty  tower-  of  w  me-esVeuAei'V.TU'j . 
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For  now  no  more  the  pods  with  fate  contend, 
At  Juno's  suit  the  heavenly  factious  end. 
Destruction  hangs  o'er  yon  devoted  wall, 
And  nodding  llion  waits  the  impending  fall. 
This  hear  observant,  and  the  gods  ohey  !' 
The  vision  spoke,  and  pass'd  in  air  away. 
Not,  valiant  chiefs  !  since  heaven  itself  alarms, 
Unite,  and  rouse  the  sons  of  Greece  to  arms. 
But  first,  with  caution,  try  what  yet  they  dare, 
Worn  with  nine  years  or'  unsuccessful  war. 
To  move  the  troops  to  measure  back  the  main, 
Be  mine ;  and  yours  the  province  to  detain." 

He  spoke,  and  sat :   when  Nestor,  rising;  said 
(Nestor,  whom  I'ylos'  sandy  realms  ohey*d>, 
"Princes  of  Greece,  your  faithful  ears  incline, 
Nor  doubt  the  vision  of  the  powers  divine  ; 
Sent  by  great  Jove  to  him  who  rules  the  host. 
Forbid  it,  Heaven  !  this  warning  should  be  lott ! 
Theu  let  us  haste,  obey  the  god's  alarms, 
And  join  to  rouse  the  sons  of  I  iri'i-ct:  io  arms," 

Thus  spoke  the  sage  :  the  kings  without  delay 
Dissolve  the  council,  and  their  chief  obey  : 
ceptred  rulers  lead  ;  the  following  host, 
ir'd  forth  by  thousands,  darkens  all  the  coast 
,t  from  some  rocky  cleft  the  shepherd  sees 
"'    '  ring  in  heaps  on  heaps  the  driving  bees, 

g  and  blackening,  swarms  succeeding  swarms, 
deeper  murmurs  aud  more  hoarse  alarms  ; 
iky  they  spread,  a  close  embodied  crowd, 
d  o'er  the  vale  descends  the  living  cloud. 
i,  from  the  tents  and  ships,  a  lengthened  train 
ids  all  the  beach,  and  wide o'ers hades  the  plain  : 
g  the  region  runs  a  deafening  sound ; 
sath  their  footsteps  groans  the  trembling  ground. 
flies  before  the  messenger  of  Jove, 
hiiiintr  sjiars.  aud  claps  her  wings  above. 
ie  sacred  heralds  now,  proclaiming  loud 
The  monarch's  will,  suspend  the  listening  crowd. 
Boon  as  the  thri-ii^-f  in  ■•nlt-i-  ranjfed  appear, 
And  fainter  murmurs  died  upon,  the  ear, 
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The  king  of  kings  his  awful  figure  raised  : 
High  in  his  hand  the  golden  sceptre  Mazed ; 
The  gulden  sceptre,  of  celestial  flame, 
By  V  ulcan  form'd,  from  Jove  to  Hermes  came  : 
To  Pelops  he  the  immortal  gift  resign' d ; 
The  immortal  gift  great  Pelops  left  behind, 
Id  Atreus'  hand,  which  not  with  Atreus  ends, 
To  rich  Thyestes  tieit  the  prize  descends; 
And  now  the  mark  of  Agamemnon's  reign, 
Subjects  all  Argos,  and  controls  the  main. 

On  this  bright  sceptre  now  the  king  reclined, 
And  artful  thus  pronounced  the  speech  design  A 
"  Ye  sons  of  Mars ;  partake  your  leader's  care, 
Heroes  of  Greece,  and  brothers  of  the  war  1 
Of  partial  Jove  with  justice  I  complain, 
And  heavenly  oracles  believed  in  vain. 
A  safe  return  was  promised  to  our  toils, 
Renown' d,  triumphant,  and  enrich'd  with  spoils. 
Now  shameful  (light  alune  can  save  the  host, 
Our  blood,  our  treasure,  and  our  glory  lost. 
So  Jove  decrees,  resistless  h>rd  of  all ! 
At  whose  command  whole  empires  rise  or  fall: 
He  shakes  the  feeble  props  of  human  trust, 
And  towns  ami  armies  hunililes  to  the  dust. 
What  shame  to  Greece  a  fruitful  war  to  wage. 
Oh,  lasting  shame  in  every  future  age  ! 
Once  great  in  arms,  the  common  scorn  we  grow, 
Repulsed  and  baffled  by  a  feeble  foe. 
So  small  their  number,  that  if  wars  were  ceased. 
And  Greene  triumphant  held  a  general  feast, 
All  rauk'd  bv  tens,  whole  decades  when  they  din 
Must  want  a  Trojan  slave  to  pour  the  wine. 
But  other  forces  have  our  hopes  o'erthrown, 
And  Troy  prevails  by  armies  not  her  own. 
Now  nine  long  years  of  mighty  Jove  are  run, 
Since  first  the'  labours  of  this  war  begun  : 
Our  cordasre  torn,  devav'd  our  vessels  lie, 
And  scarce  insure  the  wretched  power  to  fly. 
Haste,  then,  for  ever  leave  the  Trojan  wail ! 
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,  duty,  safety, 
Tis  nature's  voice,  and  nature  we  obey. 

ir  shatter' d  bBrks  may  jet  transport  us  o'er, 

fe  and  Inglorious,  to  our  native  shore. 
Fly,  Grecians,  fly,  your  sails  and  oars  employ, 
And  dream  no  more  of  heaven -de  feuded  Troy." 

His  deep  design  unknown,  the  hosts  approve 
Atrides'  speech.  The  mighty  numbers  move, 
"o  roll  the  billows  to  the  lcarian  shore, 

rt  and  south  when  winds  begin  to  roar, 

:rst  their  dark  mansions  in  the  clouds,  and  sv 
[Tie  whitening  surface  of  the  ruffled  deep. 
'     "  us  on  corn  when  western  gusts  descend, 
e  the  blast  the  lofty  harvests  bend : 
o'er  the  field  the  moving  host  appears, 
IVith  nodding  plumes  and  groves  of  waving  speara. 
"he  gathering  murmur  spread*,  their  trampling  feet 
eat  the  louse  sand-;,  and  thicken  to  the  fleet ; 
With  long-resounding  cries  they  urge  the  train 
l'o  tit  the  ships,  and  launch  into  the  main. 
[Tiey  toil,  they  sweat,  thick  clouds  of  dust  arise, 
~  e  doubling  clamours  echo  to  the  skies. 

sn  then  the  Greeks  had  left,  the  hostile  plain, 
lod  fate  decreed  the  fall  of  Troy  in  vain ; 
But  ,1  rue's  imperial  queen  (heir  flight  survey'd, 
"  id  sighing  thus  bespoke  the  blue-eyed  maid  : 

"Shall  then  the  Grecians  fly  !  O  dire  disgrace! 
And  leave  unpunish'd  this  uerlidious  race? 
Shall  Troy,  shall  Priam,  and  the.  adulterous  Bpouse, 
In  peace  enjoy  the  fruits  i>f  broken  vows? 
And  bravest  chiefs,  in  Helen's  quarrel  slain, 
Lie  uurevenged  on  yon  dele-ted  plain? 
No :  let  my  Greeks,  unmoved  by  vain  alarms, 
Once  more  refulgent  -him1  in  brazen  arms. 
Haste,  goddess,  haste  !  the  flying  host  detain, 
Nor  let  one  sail  he  hoisted  on  the  main." 

Pallas  obeys,  and  from  Olympus'  height 
Swift  to  the  ships  precipitates  her  flight. 
"ret  tu  public  cares,  she  found, 
it  cuuusel  like  the  g-ods  renown'd ; 
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Oppress' d  will]  i,rt'iii!i-uus  a  lief  the  hero  stood, 
Nor  drew  his  sable  vessels  to  the  flood. 
"Aud  is  it  thus,  divine  Laertes'  son, 
Thus  fly  the  Greeks  (the  martini  maid  begun), 
Thus  to  their  country  bear  their  own  disgrace, 
And  fame  eternal  leave  to  Priam's  race? 
Shall  beauteous  Helen  still  remain  unfreed, 
Still  uureveuged,  a  thousand  heroes  bleed  ! 
Haste,  generous  Ithacus  !  prevent  the  shame, 
Recall  your  armies,  aud  your  chiefs  reclaim. 
Your  own  resistless  eloquence  emplov, 
And  to  the  immortals  trust  the  fail  of  Troy." 

The  voice  divine  coufos'd  the  warlike  maid, 
Ulysses  hoard,  nor  uninspired  obey'd  : 
Then  meeting  lii->l.  Atrides,  from  his  hand 
Received  the  iiii|iori;il  sceptre  of  command. 
Thus  graced,  attontum  and  respect  to  gain, 
He  runs,  he  flics  through  all  the  Grecian  train  ; 
Each  prince  of  name,  or  chief  in  amis  approved, 
He  fired  with  praise,  or  with  persuasion  moved. 

"Warriors  like  you.  wild  strength  aud  wisdom  bleai'd 
By  brave  examples  should  confirm  the  rest. 
The  monarch's  will  not  yet  reveal' d  appears ; 
He  tries  our  courage,  but  resents  our  fears. 
The  unwary  Greeks  his  fury  may  provoke ; 
Not  thus  tne  kin;.'  in  secret  council  spoke. 
Jove  loves  our  chief,  from  Jove  his  honour  springs, 
Beware  1  for  dreadful  is  the  wrath  of  kings.' 

But  if  a  clamorous  vile  plebeian  rose, 
Him  with  reproof  he  check'd  or  tamed  with  blows. 
"  Be  still,  thou  slave,  and  to  thy  betters  yield  ; 
Unknown  alike  in  council  and  in  field  ! 
Ye  gods,  what  dastards  would  our  host  command  ! 
Swept  to  the  war,  the  lumber  of  a  laud. 
Be  silent,  wretch,  and  think  not  here  allow'd 
That  worst  of  tyrants,  an  usurping  crowd. 
To  one  sole  monarch  Jove  commits  fhe  sway; 
His  are  the  laws,  and  him  let  all  obey." 

With  words  like  these  the  troops  Ulysses  ruled, 
Tliv  luiidost  silenced,  and  t\ie  ftevcet.1  cwfii. 
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tack  to  the  assembly  roll  trie  thronging  train, 

Jesert  the  ships,  anil  poor  upon  the  plain. 

durmuring  they  move,  as  when  old  o'-can  roars, 

Ind  heave*  huge  ■urges  to  t lie  I  rembling  shores ; 

'he  groaning  banks  are  burst  with  bellowing  sound, 

[Tie  rocks  remurmur  and  the  deeps  rebound. 

\t  length  the  tumult  sinks,  the  noises  cease, 

\iiil  a  still  silence  lulls  the  camp  to  peace. 

rhersites  only  clamour'd  in  the  throng, 

-oquacious,  loud,  and  turbulent  of  tongue  : 

Iwed  by  no  shame,  by  no  respect  controll'd, 

n  scandal  busy,  in  reproaches  bold  : 

■Vith  witty  malice  studious  to  defame, 

tcom  all  his  joy,  and  laughter  all  his  aim  : — 

iut  chief  he  gloried  with  licentious  style 

To  lash  the  great,  and  monarch*  to  revile. 

Jis  figure  such  as  miyht  his  soul  proclaim  : 

>ne  eye  was  blinking,  and  one  ]f<x  was  lame  : 

lis  mountain  shoulders  half  his  breast  o'erspread, 

rhin  hairs  bestrew'd  his  long  misshapen  bend. 

•pleen  to  mankind  his  envious  heart  possess'd, 
Ind  much  he  hated  all,  hut.  most  the  best : 
'lyases  or  Achilles  still  his  theme ; 
Jut  royal  scandal  his  delight  supreme, 
>jng  had  he  lived  the  scorn  of  every  (ireek, 
i'ex  d  when  he  spoke,  yet  still  they  heard  him  speak. 
Sharp  was  his  voice  i   which  in  the  shrillest  tone, 
ITius  with  injurious  taunts  attack' d  the  throne. 

"  Amidst  the  glories  of  so  bright  a  reign, 
»rhat  moves  the  great  Atrides  to  complain  ? 
Tib  thine  whate'er  the  warrior's  breast  inflames, 
["he  golden  spoil,  and  thine  the  lovely  dames. 
IVith  all  the  wealth  our  wars  and  blood  bestow, 
IThy  tents  are  crowded  and  thy  chests  o'erflow. 
thus  at  full  ease  in  heaps  of  riches  roll'd, 
IV'hat  grieves  the  monarch  ?     Is  it  thirst  of  gold  ? 
>ay,  shall  we  march  with  our  uuconquer'd  powers 
The  Greeks  and  1 1  to  ]Yitm'.~  hostile  towers, 
*nd  briris-  the  race  of  royal  bastards  here, 
V  Troy  to  ransom  at  a  'price  too  dear  ? 
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But  safer  plunder  thy  own  Last  suppli 
Say,  wouldst  thou  sei/.e  some  valiant  leaders  prne) 
Or,  if  thy  Iiciirt  to  tiTiifroui  love  be  led. 
Some  captive  fair,  to  bless  thy  kingly  bed? 
Whate'er  our  master  craves  submit  «e  must, 
Plagued  with  his  pride,  or  punish'd  tor  liis  lust. 
Oh  women  of  Achaia  ;  men  no  more  ! 
Hence  let  us  fly,  anil  let  him  waste  his  store 
In  loves  anil  pleasures  on  the  Phrygian  shore. 
We  may  be  wanted  on  some  busy  day, 
When  Hector  comes  :  so  great  Achilles  may  : 
From  him  he  forced  the  prize  ive  jointly  gave, 
From  him,  the  tierce,  the  fearless,  and  the  brai 
And  durst  he,  as  he  ou^ht,  resent  that  wrong, 
This  mighty  tyrant  were  no  tyrant  long." 

Fierce  from  liU  seat  sit  this  I  "lysses  springs, 
In  generous  vengeance  'if  the  king  of  kings, 
With  indignation  sparkling  in  his  eyes, 
He  views  the  wi-clch,  and  sternly  thus  replies 

"  Peace,  factions  monster,  born  to  vex  the  I 
With  wrangling  talents  form'd  for  foul  debute 
Curb  that  impetuous  tongue,  nor  rashly  vain 
And  singly  mad,  asperse  the  sovereign  reign. 
Have  we  not  known  thee,  slave  !  of  all  our  host, 
The  man  who  nets  tin'  li'ust.  upbraids  the  most' 
Think  uot  the  Greeks  to  shameful  flight  to  bring, 
Nor  let  those  lips  profane  the  name  of  king. 
For  our  return  we  trust  the  heavenly  powers  ; 
Be  that  their  care  ;  to  fight  like  men  be  ours. 
But  grant  the  host  with  wealth  the  general  load, 
Except  detraction,  what  hast  thou  bestow' d  ? 
Suppose  some  hero  should  his  spoils  resign, 
Art  thou  that  hero,  could  those  spoils  he  thine.1 
Gods  !  let  me  perish  on  this  hateful  shore, 
And  let  these  eyes  behold  my  son  no  more ; 
If,  on  thy  next  offence,  this  hand  forbear 
To  strip  those  arms  thou  ill  deserv'st  to  w 
Expel  the  council  where  our  princes  meet, 
And  send  thee  scourged  ani  WkVm^  throi 
fleet." 
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id,  and  cowering  as  the  dastard  bends, 
jhty  sceptre  on  his  back  descends  : 
-ouiid  bunch  the  Moody  tumours  rise  : 
■a  spring  starting  fViun  his  haggard  eyes; 
tig  he  sat,  and  shrunk  in  ntijeci  fears, 
a  vile  visage  wiped  the  scalding  tears ; 
!  his  neighbour  each  exprcMi'd  his  thought. : 
rods  !   what  wonders  DM  Ulysses  wrought ! 
uita  his  conduct  and  his  courage  yield  ! 

the  council,  glorious  in  the  field. 
,s  he  rises  in  the  crown's  defence, 

the  factious  tongue  of  insolence, 
it  examples  on  offenders  shown, 

silence,  and  assert  the  throne." 

thus  the  general  voice  the  hero  praised, 
ting,  high  the  imperial  sceptre  raised  : 
e-eyed  Pallas,  his  celestial  friend 
l  a  herald),  hade  the  crowds  attend, 
ecting  crouds  in  still  attention  hung, 

the  wisdom  of  his  heavenly  tongue, 
eply  thoughtful,  pausing  ere  he  spoke, 
ice  thus  the  prudent  hero  broke  : 
appy  monarch  !  whom  the  Grecian  race 

rne  deserting,  heap  with  vile  disgrace, 
at  Argos  was  their  generous  vow  : 
I  their  voice,  but  ah  !  forgotten  now  : 
■  return,  was  then  the  common  cry, 
y's  proud  structures  should  in  ashes  lie. 
them  weeping  for  their  native  shore  ; 
mid  their  wives  or  helpless  children  more? 
eart  but  melts  to  leave  the  tender  train, 
e  short  mouth,  endure  the  wintry  main? 
itues  removed,  we  wish  our  peaceful  seat, 
be  ship  tosses,  and  the  tempests  beat : 
til  may  this  long  stay  provoke  their  tears, 
ious  length  of  nine  revolving  years. 
their  grief  the  Grecian  host  I  blame  ; 
quiah'd  !  baffled  .'  oh,  eternal  shame  \ 
ie  time  tu  Tmi  >  (/fsfriit'firin  given. 
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What  pass'd  at  Aulis,  Greece  can  witness  bear. 

And  all  who  live  to  breathe  this  Phrygian  air. 

Beside  a  fountain's  sacred  brink  we  raised 

Our  verdant  altars,  ami  the  victims  blazed  : 

'Twas  where  the  plane-tree  spread  its  sriniles  around, 

The  altars  heaved  ;  and  from  the  crumbling  around 

A  mighty  dragon  shut,  i>f  dire  portent ; 

From  Jove  himself  I  he  dreadful  sign  was  sent 

Straight  to  the  tree  his  sanguine  spires  he  roll'd, 

And  euri'd  around  in  many  a  winding  fold  ; 

The  topmost  branch  a  mother-bird  possess'd; 

Ei^ht.  cm  I  hi"'  infant-  til  I'd  the  mossy  nest ; 

Herself  the  ninth  ;  the  serpent,  as  he  hung, 

St  retch 'd  his  hi  ark  jaws  and  crush'd  the  crying;  young 

While  hovering  near,  with  miserable  moan, 

The  drooping  mother  wail'd  her  children  gone. 

The  mother  last,  as  round  the  nest  she  (lew, 

Pel/I'd  I'V  the  heating  wing,  the  monster  slew  ; 

Nor  long  survived  :  to  marble  tnm'd,  he  stands 

A  lasting  prodigv  on  Aulis'  sands. 

Such  was  the  will  of  Jove;  and  hence  we  dare 

Trust  in  his  omen,  anil  support  the  war. 

For  while  around  we  ga/.ed  with  wondering  eyes, 

Anil  trembling  sought  the  powers  m  ith  sacrifice, 

Full  of  his  god.  the  reverend  I  halcas  cried, 

'  Ye  Grecian  warriors  !  lay  your  fears  aside. 

ThiB  wondrou-  -i-  ii:n  I  Ji.if  himself  displays, 

Of  long,  long  labours,  but  eternal  praise. 

As  muny  birds  as  by  the  snake  were  slain, 

So  many  years  the  toils  of  Greece  remain  ; 

But  wait  the  tenth,  for  lliim's  fall  decreed;' 

Thus  spoke  the  prophet,  thus  the  Fates  succeed. 

Obey,  ye  Grecians  !  with  submission  wait, 

Nor  let  your  Right  avert  the  Trojan  fate." 

He  said  :   the  shores  with  1 t  applauses  sound, 

The  hollow  ships  each  deafening  shout  rebound. 
Then  Nestor  thus — "  These  vain  debates  forbear, 
Ye  talk  like  children,  not  like  heroes  dare. 
Where  now  are  all  vonv  b\Li\i  vesi.W-  a't\»aV? 
Your  leagues  concluded,  j«ut  eni£tme«\i«i\»  ^as\."» 
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V'.iM-'d  with  libations  and  with  victims  then, 
Now  vanish' U  like  their  smoke  :  the  faith  of  men  ! 
While  useless  words  consume  the  uuactive  hours, 
S'o  wonder  Troy  so  lung  resists  our  powers. 
Rise,  great  Atridcs  !  and  with  courage  sway; 
We  march  to  war,  if  thou  direct  the  way. 
But  leave  the  few  that  dare  resist  thy  laws. 
The  mean  deserters  of  the  Grecian  cause. 
To  grudge  the  conquests  mighty  Jove  prepares, 
And  view  with  envy  our  successful  ware 
On  that  great  day,  when  iirst  the  martial  train, 
Big  with  the  fate  of  llion,  plough'd  the  main, 
Jove,  on  the  right,  a  prosperous  signal  sent. 
And  thunder  rolling  shook  the  firmament. 
Encouraged  hence,  maintain  the  glorious  strife, 
Till  every  soldier  grasp  a  Phrygian  wife, 
Till  Helen's  woes  at  full  revenged  appear, 
And  Troy's  proud  matrons  render  tear  for  tear. 
Before  that  day,  if  any  Greek  invite 
His  country's  troops  to  base,  inglorious  flight, 
"    ind  forth  that  Greek  !  and  hoist  his  sail  to  fly, 
d  die  the  dastard  first,  who  dreads  to  die. 
t  now,  O  monarch  !  all  thy  chiefs  advise  r 
t  what  tiiey  oiler,  thou  thyself  despise. 
Among  those  counsels,  let  not  mine  be  vain  ; 
In  tribes  and  natious  to  divide  thy  train  : 
Hi*  separate  troops  let  every  leader  call, 
Each  strengthen  each,  and  all  encourage  all. 
What  chief,  or  soldier,  of  the  numerous  band, 
Or  bravely  tights,  or  ill  <iln>ys  command, 
When  thus  distinct  they  "sir,  shall  --'"in  he  known, 
And  what  the  cause  of  I  lion  nut  uVrthrown  ; 
If  fate  resists,  or  if  our  arms  are  slow, 
If  gods  above  prevent,  or  men  below." 

To  him  the  kinir  :  "  How  much  thy  years  eicel 
In  arts  of  counsel,  and  in  speaking  well  ! 
D  would  the  gods,  in  love  to  Greece,  decree 
"lit  tea  such  sages  as  they  grant  in  thee ; 
ich  wisdom  mum  should  I'rmm's  force  destroy, 
■d  soon  ehouJd  tall  the  haughty  towers  of  Troy  \ 
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But  Jove  forbids,  who  plunges  those  be  h 
In  fierce  contention  and  in  vain  debates  : 
Now  great  Achilles  from  our  aid  withdraw! 
By  me  provoked  ;  n  captive  maid  the  earn 
If  e'er  as  friends  ho  join,  the  Trojan  wall 
Must  shake,  ami  heavy  "ill  the  vengeance 
But  now,  ye  warriors,  take  a  short  repast ; 
And,  well  refresh 'd ,  to  bloody  cotilliet  hast 
His  sharpen' (1  spear  lift  every  Grecian  wieli 
And  every  Grecian  fix  his  brazen  shield, 
Let  all  excite  the  fiery  steeds  of  war, 
And  all  for  combat  fit  the  rattling  cs 
This  day,  this  dreadful  day,  let  each 
No  rest,  no  respite,  till  the  shades  descend 
Till  darkness  i.r  till  death,  shall  cover  all 
Let  the  war  bleed,  and  let  the  mighty  fail 
Till  bathed  in  sweat  be  every  manly  breast, 
With  the  huge  shield  each  brawny  arm  der. 
Each  aching  nerve  refuse  the  lance  to  throi 
And  each  spent  courser  at  the  chariot  blow. 
Who  dares,  inglorious,  in  his  ships  to  stay, 
Who  dares  to  tremble  on  this  signal  day  ; 
That  wretch,  too  mean  to  fall  by  martial  poi 
The  birds  shall  mangle,  and  the  dogs  devour. 

The  monarch  spoke  :  and  straight  a  murmur  1 
Loud  as  the  surges  «  hen  the  tempest  blows, 
That  dash'd  on  broken  rocks  tumultuous  roar, 
And  foam  and  thunder  on  the  stony  shore. 
Straight  to  the  tents  the  troops  dispersing  bend, 
The  tires  are  kindled,  and  the  smokes  ascend ; 
With  hasty  feasts  they  sacrifice,  and  pray, 
To  avert  the  dangers  of  the  doubtful  day. 
A  Steer  of  live  years'  age,  large  limb'd,  and  fed, 
To  Jove's  high  altars  Agamemuou  led  : 
There  bade  the  noblest  of  the  Grecian  peers 
And  Nestor  first,  as  most  advanced  in  year*. 
Neit  came  ldomeueus,  and  Tydeus'  so 
Ajai  the  less,  and  Ajax  Telamou ; 
Then  wise  Ulysses  in  his  rauk  was  pla< 
And  AieneJaQs  came,  imVii,  \.WYaA. 
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ie  chiefs  surround  the  destined  beast,  and  take 
a  sacred  offering'  of  the  salted  cake  : 
hen  thus  tlie  king  prefers  his  solemn  prayer  ; 
1  thou  !  whose  thunder  rends  the  clouded  air, 
a  the  heaven  of  heavens  liasl  fixed  thy  throne, 
Supreme  of  gods  !  unbounded,  and  alone  ! 
Hear  !  and  before  the  burning  sun  deseeuds, 
Before  the  night  her  gloomy  veil  extends. 
Low  in  the  dust  be  laid  yon  hostile  spires, 
Be  Priam's  ualarft  sunk  in  I  irecian  fires, 
lu  Hector's  breast  be  plunged  this  shining  sword. 
And  slaughter'^  heroes  groan  around  their  lord  ! " 

Thus  prayed  the  chief  :  his  unavailing  prayer 
Great  Jove  refused,  and  toss'd  ia  empty  air: 
e  God  averse,  while  yet  the  fumes  arose, 
•pared  new  toils,  and  doubled  woes  on  woes. 
eir  prayers  perform'd  the  chiefs  the  rite  pursue, 
e  barley  sprinkled,  ami  the  victim  slew. 
e  limbs  they  sever  from  the  inclosing  hide, 
e  thighs,  selected  to  the  gods,  divide, 
a  these,  in  double  cauls  involved  with  art, 
e  choicest  morsels  lie  from  every  part, 
om  the  cleft  wood  the  crackling  flames  aspire, 
hiie  the  fat  victims  feed  the  sacred  fire. 
ie  thighs  thus  sacrificed,  and  entrails  dress'd, 
ie  assistants  part,  transfix,  and  roast  the  rest; 
en  spread  the  tables,  the  repast  prepare, 
ten  takes  his  seat,  and  each  receives  his  share. 
on  as  the  rage  of  hunger  was  suppress'd, 
ie  generous  Nestor  thus  the  prince  address' d  : 
"Now  bid  thy  heralds  sound  the  loud  alarms, 
id  call  the  squadrons  sheathed  in  brazen  arms  ; 
iw  seize  the  occasion,  now  the  troops  survey, 
id  lead  to  war  when  Heaven  directs  the  way." 
He  said  ;  the  monarch  issueil  Iijk  commands; 
might  the  loud  heralds  call  the  gathering  bands  ; 
e  chiefs  inclose  their  king  ;  the  hosts  divide, 
tribes  and  nations  rank'd  on  cither  side. 
ii  The  midst  tlie  blue-eyed  virgin  flies; 
oik  to  rank  she  darts  her  ardent  eyes  \ 
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The  dreadful  tpgis,  Jove's  immortal  shield. 
Blazed  on  her  arm,  and  lighten'd  all  the  field  : 
Round  the  vast  orb  a  hundred  serpents  roll'd, 
Form'd  the  bright  fringe,  and  seem'd  to  burn  in 
With  this  each  Grecian's  nismly  breast  she  warr 
Swells  their  bold  hearts,  and  strings  their  nervoi 
No  more  they  sigh,  hm-lnriuus,  to  returo, 
But  breathe  revenge,  anil  for  the  combat  burn. 
As  on  some  mountain,  through  the  lofty  groi 
The  crackling  rlanii's  ascoml.  and  hlaze  above; 
The  fires  expanding,  as  the  winds  arise, 
Shoot  their  long  beams,  and  kindle  half  the  ski' 
So  from  the  polish'd  arm-,  and  brazen  shields, 
A  gleamy  splendour  flash'd  along  the  fields. 
Not  less  their  uumber  than  the  embodied 
Or  milk-white  swans  in  Asius'  watery  plains 
That,  o'er  the  windings  oil  'aysteHs  springs, 
Stretch  their  long  nei'lis.  ;nid  da])  their  rustling1 
Now  tower  aloft,  and  course  in  airy  rounds, 
Now  light  with  noise ;  with  noise  trie  field  resou 
Thus  numerous  and  confused,  extending  wide, 
The  legions  crowd  Seamander's  flowery  side  ; 
With  rushing  troops  the  plains  are  cover'd  o'er, 
And  thundering  footsteps  shake  the  sounding  si 
Along  the  river's  level  meads  they  stand, 
Thick  as  in  spring  the  flowers  adorn  the  land, 
Or  leaves  the  trees ;  or  thick  as  insects  play, 
The  wandering  nation  of  a  summer's  day  : 
That,  drawn  by  milky  steams,  at  evening  hours, 
In  gather'd  swarms  surround  the  rural  bowers; 
From  pail  to  pail  with  busy  murmur  run 
The  gilded  legions,  glittering  in  the  sun. 
So  throng'd,  so  close,  the  Grecian  squadrons  sto 
In  radiant  arms,  and  thirst  for  Trojan  blood. 
Each  leader  now  his  seatter'd  force  conjoins 
In  close  array,  mid  forms  ilio  deepening  lines. 
Not  with  more  easi-  the  skilful  shepherd-swain 
Collects  his  flocks  from  thousands  on  the  plain. 
The  king  of  kings,  majestically  tall, 
7  inters  o'er  his  armies,  auu.  uuVstauea  \X\evn-i&- 
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Like  some  proud  bull,  that  round  the  pastures 
His  subject  herds,  the  monarch  of  the  meads, 
Great  as  the  cods,  the  exalted  chief  was  seen, 
His  strength  like  Neptune,  and  like  Mors  his  a 
Jeve  o'er  his  eyes  celestial  glories  spread, 
And  dawning  conquest  played  around  his  head. 
Say,  virgins,  seated  round  the  throne  divine, 
All-knowing  goddesses  !  immortal  nine  ! 
Since    earth's    wide   regions,   heaven's   unmeasiir' 

And  hells  ahyss,  hide  untiling  from  your  sight, 
(We,  wretched  mortals  '.  lost  in  doubts  below, 
But  guess  by  rumour,  and  but  boast  we  know,) 
0  say  what  heroes,  fired  by  thirst  of  fame, 
Or  urged  by  wrongs,  to  Troy's  destruction  came. 
To  count  them  all,  demands  a  thousand  tongues, 
A  throat  of  brass,  and  adamantine  lungs. 
Daughters  of  Jove,  assist  !  inspired  by  you 

e  mighty  labour  dauntless  1  pursue  ; 

hat  crowded  armies,  from  what  climes  they  bring, 
Their  names,  their  numbers,  and  their  chiefs  I  sing. 


e  hardy  warriors  whom  Bceotia  bred, 
■nelius,  Leitus,  Prothocnor,  led  : 
With  these  Arcesilaus  mid  Clunius  stand, 
c  arms,  and  equal  in  command. 
t>  head  the  troops  that  rocky  Aulis  yk'lds, 
d  Eteon's  hills,  and  ilyries  watery  fields, 
And  Schoenos,  Scholos,  Grsa.  near  the  main, 
And  Mycalessia's  ample  piny  plain  ; 
Those  who  in  Peteon  or  [lesion  dwell, 
Or  Harma  where  Apollo's  prophet  fell ; 
Heleoa  and  Hyle,  which  the  springs  o'erdow  ; 
And  Medeon  lofty,  and  ( h'alea  low  ; 
Or  in  the  meads  of  Haiiurtus  stray. 
Or  Thespia  sacred  to  the  #od  of  day  ; 
Oncbe.-'tu*,  Xeptane's  celebrated  groves; 
Copm,  and  Thiabe,  famed  For  silver  doves  : 
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For  flocks  Erythraa,  Glissa  for  the  vine 
Platen  green,  and  Nysa  the  divine ; 
And  they  whom  TU.-Ws  woll-huilt  walls  inclw 
Where  Mydi>,  Kntresis,  Corone,  rose; 
And  Arac  rich,  with  purple  harvests  crow 
And  Anthedon,  Bceotia's  utmost  bound. 
Full  fifty  ships  they  send,  and  each  conveys 
Twice  sixty  warriors  through  the  foaming  seal 

To  these  suiwed  Aspleilon's  martial  train. 
Who  plough  the  spacious  Orcliomenian  plain. 
Two  valiant  brothers  rule  the  undaunted  thrc 
IaJmen  and  Ascalaphus  the  strong  : 
Sons  of  Astyochc,  the  heavenly  fair, 
Whose  virgin  charms  subdued  the  god  of  war  r 
(In  Actor's  court  as  she  retired  to  rest. 
The  strength  of  Mars  llic  Mushing  maid  co 
Their  troops  ill  thirty  sable  vessels  sweep, 
With  equal  oars,  the  lioarso-n'sounding  deep. 

The  Phocians  ne*t  in  forty  barks  repair ; 
EuistrophuB  and  Schedius  head  the  war  : 
From  those  rich  rrgiuns  where  Cephiaus  leads 
His  silver  current  through  the  flowery  meads; 
From  Fannpoa,  ChrvsEi  the  divine, 
Where  Anemoria's  stately  turrets  shine, 
Where  I'ytlio,  I'aulis.  ('viiai-issus  stood, 
And  fair  T.ilipa  views  the  rising  flood. 
These,  ranged  in  order  on  the  floating  tide) 
Close,  oil  the  left,  the  bold  Boeotians'  side. 

Fierce  Ajax  led  the  Loerian  squadrons  on, 
Ajax  the  less,  Oi'leus'  valiant  son ; 
Skill'd  to  direct  the  Jlv;n_r  dart  aright ; 
Swift  in  pursuit,  and  active  in  the  light. 
Him,  as  their  chief,  the  chosen  troops  attend, 
Which  Bessn,  Throtius,  and  rich  Cynos  send ; 
Opus,  ''alliarus,  and  Sememe's  bauds; 
And     those     who     dwell     where     pleasing 

stands, 
And  where  BoSgrius  floats  the  lowly  lands, 
Or  in  fail-  Tnrphe's  sylvan  swat*  teaide  *. 
In  forty  vessels  cut  the  yielding  ti&e- 
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Eubtea  next  her  martial  sons  prepares, 
And  sends  the  brave  Abantes  to  the  wars  : 
Breathing  revenge,  iti  arms  they  take  their  way 
From  (,'halcis'  walls,  and  strung  Eretria  ; 
The  Jsteian  fields  for  generous  vines  renown M, 
The  fair  Caristos,  and  tin'  Styrian  ground  ; 
Where  Dios  from  her  towers  o'erlooks  the  plain, 
And  high  Cerinthus  views  the  neighbouring  main 
Down  their  broad  shoulders  fails  a  length  of  hair 
Their  hands  dismiss  im!  the.  hing  lance  in  air; 
But  with  protended  spears  in  fighting  fields 
Pierce  the  tough  corslets  and  the  brazen  shield*. 
Twice  twenty  ships  transport  the  warlike  bands, 
Which  bold  Blphenor,  tierce  in  arms,  commands. 

Full  fifty  more  from  Athens  stem  the  main, 
Led  by  Henestheufl  through  the  liquid  plain. 
(Athens  the  fair,  where  great  Erectheus  sway'd, 
That  owed  his  nurture  to  the  blue-eyed  maid, 
But  from  the  teeming  furrow  took  his  birth, 
The  mighty  offspring  of  the  foodful  earth. 
Him  Pallas  placed  amidst  her  wealthy  fane, 
Adored  with  sacrifice  and  oxen  slain ; 
Where,  as  the  years  revolve,  her  altars  blaze, 
And  all  the  tribes  resound  the  goddess'  praise.) 
No  chief  like  thee,  Menestheus  !  Greece  could  yield, 
To  marshal  armies  in  the  dusty  field, 
The  extended  wings  of  battle  to  display, 
Or  close  the  embodied  host  in  firm  array. 
Nestor  alone,  improved  by  length  of  days, 
For  martial  conduct  bore  an  equal  praise. 

With  these  appear  the  ^alaminian  band! 
Whom  the  gigantic  IVIarmni  commands  ; 
In   twelve    black   ships    to   Troy   they   s 

And  with  the  great  Athenians  join  their  fo: 


1, 


Next  move  to  war  the  generous  Argive  train, 
From  high  Tnezeni-.  and  Maseta'a  plain, 
And  fair  jEgina  circled  by  the  main  : 
M'hom  atroiitr  Tvriiithf'*  lufty  nulls  surround, 
And  Eptdaare  witli  riny  harvests  crown'd  1 
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And  where  fair  Asinen  and  Hermoin  show 
Their  cliffs  above,  arid  ample  hay  below. 
These  by  the  brave  Eurynius  were  led, 
fliviit  Stheiieliis  and  greater  Diomed ; 
But  chief  Tydides  bora  the  sovereign  sway  : 
In  fourscore  harks  they  plough  the  watery  way. 

The  proud  Myccnt.-  arms  her  martial  powers, 
Cleone.  Corinth,  with  imperial  towers. 
Fair  Anethyrea,  Ornia's  fruitful  plat  _ 
And  /Egion,  and  Adrastua'  ancient  reign  ; 
Aud  those  who  dwell  along  the  sandy  shorty 
And  where  Pellene  yields  her  fleecy  store, 
Where  Helice  and  Ilyperesia  lie, 
And  Gonoessa's  spires  salute  the  sky. 
Great  Agamemnon  rules  the  numerous 
A  hundred  vessel-  in  hnig  order  stand, 
And  crowded  nations  wait  his  dread  COQ1I 
High  on  the  deck  the  king  of  men  appears, 
And  his  refulgent  arms  in  triumph  wears  ; 
I'roud  of  his  host,  unrivall'd  in  his  reign, 
In  silent  pomp  he  moves  along  the  main. 

His  brother  follows,  and  to  vengeance  « 
The  hardy  Spartans,  exercised  in  arms: 
I'hares  aud  Brysia's  valiant  troops,  and  t 
Whom  Lacedrt'imni's  lofty  hills  inclose; 
<_>r  Messc's  towers  for  silver  doves  renown'd. 
Amyche,  Laxs,  Augia's  happy  ground, 
And  those  whom  CEtylo*'  low  walls  con 
And  Helos,  on  the  margin  of  the  main 
These,  o'er  the  bending  ocean,  Helen's  i 
In  sixty  ships  with  .Mi-uchiiis  draws  : 
Eager  and  loud  from  man  to  man  he  flies, 
Revenge  aud  fury  flaming  in  his  eyes; 
While  uiinly  fond,  in  fancy  oft  he  hears 
The  fair  one's  grict',  and  sec-  her  falling  le 

In  ninety  sail,  from  i'ylos'  sandy  roast, 
Nestor  the  sage  conducts  his  chosen  host : 
From  Amphigenia's  ever-fruitful  land, 
Where  Mpy  high,  aud  little  I'teleuu  stand  ; 
Where  beauteous  Arene  ^ier  sY.ruc\,utea  &Wn», 
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And  Thryon's  walls  Alphviis'  streams  inclose: 
\iid  Dorion,  famed  for  Thamyris*  disgrace, 
mil*  of  all  the  tuneful  race, 
l  of  mortals.'  empty  praise,  ha  strove 
i  match  the  seed,  of  cloud-compelling  Jove  ! 
i  daring  hard  !  whose  unsuccessful  pride 
'  immortal  Muses  in  their  art  defied. 
s  avenging  Muses  of  the  light  of  day 
Deprived  his  eyes,  and  snatch  il  his  voice  away ; 
more  his  heavenly  voice  was  heard  to  sing, 
i  hand  Ui>  more  .j.imI.ci]  tin-  silver  string. 
Where  under  high  Cylleni".  erown'd  with  wood. 
The  shaded  tomb  of  old  .-Kpytus  stood ; 
From  Ripe,  Ehratie,  Togea's  bordering  towus, 
The  Phenenii  fields,  and  Orchomenian  downs, 
Where  the  fat  herds  in  plenteous  pasture  rove; 
And  Stymphelus  with  her  surrounding  grove  ; 
Parrhasia,  on  her  snowy  cliffs  reclined, 
And  high  Euispe  shook  by  wintry  wind, 
And  fair  Mautinea's  ever- pleasing  site  ; 
la  siity  sail  the  Arcadian  hands  unite. 
Bold  Agapenuv,  Jilorimis  .it.  their  head, 
(Ancsus'  son)  the  mighty  squadron  led. 
Their  ships,  supplied  by  Atramemnon's 
Through     roaring    seas    the     wonderii 

The  first  to  battle  on  the  appointed  plai 

But  new  to  all  the  dangers  of  the  main. 

Those,  where  fair  Elia  and  Kuprasium  . 
Whuin  Hyriuin,  liere,  and  Myrsinus  confine, 
And  bounded  there,  where  o'er  the  valleys  ros 
The  Olenian  rock  ;  and  where  Alisium  flows ; 
Beneath  four  chiefs  (a  numerous  army)  ci 
The  strength  and  glory  of  the  Epean  name- 
In  separate  sipiadnnis  these  their  train  divide, 
Each  leads  ten  vessels  through  the  yielding  tide. 
One  was  Amphimaeh us,  and  Thalpius  one; 
(Eurvtus1  this,  and  that  'I  Vat  us'  son;) 
Lhore-s  ipruiig  from  Auuiryi\ceas    Hue 
And  great  Polyxeuus,  of  Force  divini 
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But  those  who  view  fair  Elis  o'er  the  seas 
From  the  blest  islands  of  the  Eelihiades, 
In  forty  vessels  under  Meges  move, 
Begot  by  Phyletis,  the  Moved  of  Jove  : 
To  strong  Dulirhium  from  his  sire  he  fled, 
And  thence  to  Troy  his  hardy  warriors  led. 

Ulysses  foliow'd  through  the  watery  road, 
A  chief,  in  wisdom  equal  to  a  god. 
With  those  whom  CephalenU'a  line  inclosed, 
Or  till  their  fields  along  the  coast  opposed ; 
Or  where  fair  Ithaca  o'crlookg  the  floods, 
Where  high  Neritos  shakes  his  waving  woods, 
Where  jUgilipa's  ruggod  sides  are  seen, 
Crocylia  rocky,  and  Zacynthus  green. 
These  in  twelve  galleys  with  vermilion  prores, 
Beneath  his  conduct  sought  the  Phrygian  shore* 

Thong  came  nest,  Amira-mon's  valiant  son, 
From  Pleurnii's  walls,  and  chalky  Culydon, 
And  rough  Pylenc,  and  the  Olenian  steep, 
And  Chalcis,  beaten  by  the  rolling  deep. 
He  led  the  warriors  from  the  /Klolian  shore, 
For  now  the  sons  of  (Eneua  were  no  mora  ! 
The  glories  of  the  mighty  race  were  fled  ! 
CEneus  himself,  and  Meleager  dead  ! 
To  Thoas'  care  now  trust  the  martial  train, 
His  forty  vessels  follow  through  the  main. 

Nest,  eighty  harks  the  (retail  king  command*, 
Of  Gnossus,  l.yi'tiis,  and  Gortyna's  bands; 
And  those  who  dwell  where  Rhythm's  domes  arite, 
Or  white  Lycastus  glitters  to  the  skies, 
Or  where  by  Phteatiu  silver  Janian  runs ; 
Crete's  hundred  cities  pour  forth  all  her  sons. 
These  march'il,  Idomeneus,  beneath  thy  care, 
And  Marion,  dreadful  a-  the  god  of  war. 

Tlepolemus,  the  son  of  Hercules, 
Led  nine  swift  vessels  through  the  foamy  seas, 
From  Rhodes,  with  everlasting  sunshine  bright, 
Jalyssus,  Lindns,  and  (_  auiirus  white. 
His  captive  mi j r  her  fierce  AWide*  bore 
From  Epliyr's  walls  and  SeWe'a  wv&yq?.  *\wwa, 
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mighty  towns  in  ruins  spread  the  plain, 

w  their  blooming  warriors  early  slain. 

ro,  when  to  manly  years  he  grew, 

'  uncle,  old  Licymnius,  slew ; 

s,  constrained  to  quit  his  native  place, 

un  the  vengeance  of  the  Herculean  race, 

he  built,  and  with  a  numerous  train 

ing  exiles  wander  d  o'er  the  main ; 

,  many  seas  and  many  sufferings  past, 

>py  Rhodes  the  chief  arrived  at  last : 

in  three  tribes  divides  his  native  band, 

iles  them  peaceful  in  a  foreign  land ; 

ted  and  prosper' d  in  their  new  abodes 

,'hty  Jove,  the  sire  of  men  and  gods ; 

oy  they  saw  the  growing  empire  rise, 

owers  of  wealth  descending  from  the  skies. 

e  ships  with  Nireus  sought  the  Trojan  shore, 

,  whom  Aglae  to  Charopus  bore, 

,  in  faultless  shape  and  blooming  grace, 

reliest  youth  of  all  the  Grecian  race ; 

;  only  match'd  his  early  charms ; 

w  his  troops,  and  small  his  strength  in  arms. 

;  thirty  galleys  cleave  the  liquid  plain, 

se  Calydnse's  sea-girt  isles  contain  ; 

hem  the  youth  of  Nisyrus  repair, 

the  strong,  and  Crapathus  the  fair ; 

here  Eurypylus  possess'd  the  sway, 

eat  Alcides  made  the  realms  obey  : 

Antiphus  and  bold  Phidippus  bring, 

r  from  the  god  by  Thessalus  the  king. 

,  Muse,  recount  Pelasgic  Argos'  powers, 

4.1os,  Alope,  and  Trechin's  towers  : 

Phthia's  spacious  vales ;  and  Hella,  bless'd 

female  beauty  far  beyond  the  rest. 

rty  ships  beneath  Achilles'  care, 

chaians,  Myrmidons,  Hellenians  bear ; 

lians  all,  though  various  in  their  name ; 

me  their  nation,  and  their  chief  the  same. 

tw  inglorious,  stretch'd  along  the  shoTe, 

ear  the  brazen  voice  of  war  no  more  ; 
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No  more  the  foe  they  face  in  dire  array: 
Close  in  his  fleet  the  angry  loader  lay; 
Since  fair  Briseis  from  his  arms  was  torn, 
The  noblest  spoil  from  saok'd  Lyrnessus  borne, 
Then,  when  the  chief  the  Theban  walls  o'erthre", 
And  the  bold  sons  of  great  Ev*HM  slew. 
There  raoum'd  Achilles,  plunged  in  depth  of  (•■re. 
But  soon  to  rise  in  slaughter,  blood,  and  war. 

To  these  the  youth  of  I'hylace  succeed, 
Itona,  famous  for  her  fleecy  breed, 
And  grassy  E'li'li'on  lieck'il  with  cheerful  greens, 
The  bowers  of  Ceves,  and  the  sylvan  scenes. 
Sweet  Pyrrhasas,  with  blooming  flowerets  crown'd. 
And  Antrou-  watery  dens,  and  eavern'd  ground, 
These  owu'd,  as  chief,  Protesilas  the  brave, 
Who  now  lay  si  It:  it.  in  the  glmimy  grave  : 
The  llrst  who  boldly  touch'd  the  Trojan  shore, 
And  dyed  a  Phrygian  lance  with  Grecian  gore; 
There  lies,  far  distant  from  his  native  plain ; 
Uiifimsh'd  his  proud  palaces  remain, 
And  his  sad  consort  heat-  her  hre.ist  in  vaiu. 
His  troops  in  forty  ships  Podarces  led, 
Iphiclus'  son,  and  brother  to  the  dead  ; 
Nor  he  unworthy  to  command  the  host ; 
Yet  still  they  mourn'd  their  ancient  leader  lost 

The  men  who  Glaphyra's  fair  soil  partake, 
Where  hills  incin-ie  Hue  he's  lowly  lake, 
Where  Phajre  hear-  the  neighbouring  waters  fell. 
Or  proud  l<"ilcns  lift-  jut  niry  wall, 
In  ten  black  ships  Ciuhark'd  for  I  lion's  shore, 
With  bold  Eumeliis,  whom  Alceste  bore  : 
All  1'elias'  race  Alceste  far  outshiued, 
The  grace  and  glory  of  the  beauteous  kind. 

The  troops  Met.hone  or  TLaimiacia  yields, 
( lli/.i.n'h  rock-,  or  AMiln.Vs  fields, 
With  Philoutetes  sail'd  whose  matchless  art 
Krom  the  tough  bow  directs  the  feather' d  dart. 
Seven  were  his  ships;  each  vessel  fifty  row, 
Skill'd  in  his  science  of  the  d»Yt  and  bow. 
But  he  hiy  raging  on  the  LBBHwa  ij.ruu'cA, 
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A  poisonous  hydra  ewe  the  burning  wound  ; 
There  grosn'd  the  chief  in  agonizing  pain, 
Whom  Greece  at  length  shall  wish,  nor  wish  in  vi 
His  forces  Mcdou  led  from  Leninos'  shore, 
Oiieus'  son,  whom  beauteous  Rbena  bore. 

The  (Echnliau  race,  in  those  high  towers  contair 
Where  once  Eurytus  in  proud  triumph  reigu'd. 
Or  where  her  humbler  turrets  Trices  rears, 
Or  where  Ithoiuc.  rou^h  with  rocks,  appears, 
In  thirty  sail  the  sparkling  waves  divide, 
Which  IV.dalirius  and  Maehaon  guide. 
To  these  his  skill  their  parent-god  imparts, 
Divine  professors  of  the  healing  arts. 

The  hold  Oriueuiai]  and  Asterian  lands 
In  forty  harks  Eurypylus  commands. 
Where  Titan  hides  his  hoary  head  in  snow, 
And  where  Hyperia's  silver  fountains  flow. 
Thy  troops,  Argissa,  Polypcetes  leads, 
Attd  Eleou,  shelter'd  by  "<  'I;,  lupus'  shades, 
Gyrtone's  warriors  ;  and  where  Orthe  lies, 
And  Oloiissou's  chalky  clifls  arise. 
Sprung  from  Pirithoiis  of  immortal  race, 
The  fruit  of  fair  Hippodatne'a  embrace, 
(That  day,  when  hurl'd  from  Pelion's  cloudy  head, 
To  distant  dens  the  shaggy  Centaurs  fled) 
With  Polypo-les  jfiiu'd  in  equal  sway 
Lennteus  leads,  anil  forty  snips  obey. 

In  twenty  sail  the  hold  Perrhud.ians  came 
From  Cyphus,  Guneus  was  their  leader's  name. 
With     these    the    Enians    joui'd,    and    those    who 


Where  cold  Dodona  lifts  her  holy  trees ; 

Or  where  the  pleasing  Titareaiua  glides, 

And  into  Poneus  rolls  his  easy  tides  ; 

Vet  o'er  the  silvery  surface  [in  re  they  How, 

The  sacred  stream  unmix' d  with  streams  below, 

Sacred  and  awful  !  from  the  dark  abodes 

Styx  pours  them  forth,  the  dreadful  oath  of  gods 

Last,  under  Pnitliuti*  the  .U.t^iH'.siaus  stood, 
{Frutbou*  tkaawtft,  ofuld  7  'en  tire  do  it's  blood  \) 
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Who  dwell  where  Pelion,  crown' d  with  pini 
Obscures  the  glade,  Mini  nods  his  sliaifgy  br 
Or  where  t!ir'>ugh  rtunery  Tempe  Peneus s 
(The  region  stn'tch'd  lieuealli  his  mighty  s' 
In  forty  sable  barks  they  stemm'd  the  mail; 
Such  were  tin1  chiefs,  ami  such  the  Grecian  to 

Say  next,  O  Muse  !  of  all  Achaia  bre 
Who"  bravest  fought,  or  rein'd  the  noblest  si 
Eumelus'  mares  were  foremost  hi  the  chas 
As  eagles  fleet,  and  of  Pheretian  n 
Bred  where  Pieiia's  tVu.it.fn]  fountains  flow, 
And  train' d  by  him  who  bears  the  silver  bo 
Fierce  iu  the  light  their  nostrils  breathed  a 
Their  height,  their  colour,  and  their  age  tl 
O'er  held-  uf  Jeatli  they  "  liirl  tlie  rapid  car, 
And  break  the  ranks,  and  thunder  through  the  *■ 
Ajax  iu  anus  the  first  renown  acquired, 
While  stern  Achilles  in  his  wrath  retired  : 
(His  was  the  strength  that  mortal  might  exceeds, 
And  his  the  unrivall'd  race  of  heavenly  steeds  ;) 
But  Thetis'  sun  now  shines  in  arms  no  more ; 
His  troops,  neglected  oil  the  sandy  shore. 
In  empty  air  their  sportive  javelins  throw, 
Or  whirl  the  dish,  or  bend  an  idle  bow  : 
Unstain'd  Mitb  blond  his  cover' d  chariots  stand; 
The  immortal  coursers  graze  along  the  strand  ; 
But  the  brave  chiefs  the  inglorious  life  deplored, 
And,  wandering  o'er  the  camp,  required  their  lort 

Now,  like  a  deluge,  covering  all  around, 
The  shining  armies  sweep  along  the  ground ; 
Swift  as  a  Hood  of  tire.  »  hen  storms  arise, 
Floats  the  wild  field,  and  blazes  to  the  skies. 
Earth  groan'd  beneath  them  ;  as  when  angry  Jo»( 
Hurls  down  the  forky  lightning  f'nun  above, 
On  A  rim  <5  when  he  the  thunder  throws, 
And  fires  Typhosus  with  redoubled  blows, 
Where  Typ'hon,  press'd  Wi tenth  the  burning  load, 
Still  feels  the  fury  of  the  avenging  god. 

But  various  Iris,  Jove's  commands  to  bear, 
Speeds  on  the  wings  of  ™ls  \Vvu\i^\\  \ii\\i\i  ii  •, 
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Priam's  porch  the  Trojan  chiefs  she  found, 

le  old  consulting,  and  the  youths  around. 

Rites'  shape,  the  monarch's  son,  she  chose, 
from  iEsetes'  tomb  observed  the  foes, 
b  on  the  mound ;  from  whence  in  prospect  lay 
fields,  the  tents,  the  navy,  and  the  bay. 
this  dissembled  form,  she  hastes  to  bring 
[The  unwelcome  message  to  the  Phrygian  king. 

"Cease  to  consult,  the  time  for  action  calls ; 
War,  horrid  war,  approaches  to  your  walls  ! 
Assembled  armies  oft  have  1  beheld ; 
i  But  ne'er  till  now  such  numbers  charged  a  field  : 
'  Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  or  driving  sand, 
The  moving  squadrons  blacken  all  the  strand. 
Thou,  godlike  Hector !  all  thy  force  employ, 
Aitemble  all  the  united  bauds  of  Troy ; 
In  just  array  let  every  leader  call 
The  foreign  troops  :  this  day  demands  them  all ! " 

The  voice  divine  the  mighty  chief  alarms ; 
The  council  breaks,  the  warriors  rush  to  arms. 
The  gates  unfolding  pour  forth  all  their  train, 
Nations  on  nations  fill  the  dusky  plain, 
Men,  steeds,  and  chariots,  shake  the  trembling  ground : 
The  tumult  thickens,  and  the  skies  resound. 

Amidst  the  plain,  in  sight  of  llion,  stands 
A  rising  mount,  the  work  of  human  hands ; 
(This  for  Myrinne's  tomb  the  immortals  know, 
Though  call'd  Bateia  in  the  world  below ;) 
Beneath  their  chiefs  in  martial  order  here, 
The  auxiliar  troops  and  Trojan  hosts  appear. 

The  godlike  Hector,  high  above  the  rest, 
Shakes  his  huge  spear,  and  nods  his  plumy  crest : 
In  throngs  around  his  native  bands  repair, 
And  groves  of  lances  glitter  in  the  air. 

Divine  JEneas  brings  the  Dardan  race, 
Anehises'  son,  by  Venus'  stolen  embrace, 
Born  in  the  shades  of  Ida's  secret  grove  ; 
(A  mortal  mixing  with  the  queen  of  love ;) 
Archilochus  and  Acamas  divide 
The  warrior's  toils,  and  combat  by  his  side. 
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Who  fair  Zeleia's  wealthy  valleys  till, 
Fast  by  the  foot  of  Ida's  sacred  hill, 
Or  drink,  -'J'sepus,  of  thy  sable  flood, 
Were  led  by  I'amlarus,  i.if  royal  bluoil ; 
To  whom  his  art  Apollo  deign'd  to  show, 
Graced  with  tin'  presents  of  his  shafts  and  bow. 

From  rich  A  pterins  and  Adrestia's  towers, 
High  Teree's  summits,  ami  Pityea's  bowers; 
From  these  the  congregated  troops  obey 
Young:  Amphius  and  Adrastus'  equal  sway  ; 
Old  Merops'  sons  ;  whom,  skill'd  in  fates  to  com 
The  sire  forewarn'd,  and  prophesied  their  doom 
Fate  urged  them  uo  !  the  sire  forewarn'd  in  vaii 
They  rush'd  to  war,  ami  perish'd  on  the  plain. 

From  Practius'  stream,  Pcrcote's  pasture  laudi 
And  Sestos  and  Abydos'  neighbouring  strands, 
From  great  Arisha's  wall-,  am!  Spile's  coast, 
Asius  1  lyrtarides  conducts  his  host : 
High  on  his  car  he  .-hakes  the  Hewing  reins, 
His  fiery  coursers  thunder  o'er  the  plains. 

The  fierce  Pelasgi  next,  in  war  renown'd, 
March  from  Lurissa's  ewr- fertile  ground  : 
In  equal  arms  their  brother  lenders  shine, 


In  dread  array,  from  thracia's.  wintry  coasts; 
Round  the  bleak  realms  m  lure  Hcllespontus  roa 
And  Boreas  beats  the  hoarse- resounding  shores. 

With  great  Euphemus  the  Ciconians  move. 
Sprung  from  Tn.ey.fuian  <  ei.is,  loved  by  Jove. 

Pynechmes  the  I'ieoniaii  troops  attend, 
Still' d  in  the  fight  their  crooked  hows  to  bend  ; 
From  Axius'  ample  tied  he  leads  them  on, 
Axius,  that  laves  the  distant  Aniydou, 
Alius,  that  swells  with  all  his  neighbouring  rills 
And  wide  around  the  Boating  region  (ills. 

The  Paphla;;oniaiis  1'vbi'inenes  rules, 
Where  rich  Henetia  breeds  her  savage  mules, 
VlTiere  Erythiuus'  rising  cliffs  are  seen, 
Thy  groves  of  box,  Cytoiu&\  ever  p«w, 
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And  where  iEgialus  and  Cromna  lie, 

And  lofty  Sesamus  invades  the  sky, 

And  where  Parthenius,  roll'd  through  hanks  of  flowers, 

Refects  her  bordering  palaces  and  bowers. 

Here  march'd  in  arms  the  Halizonian  band, 
Whom  Odius  and  Epistrophus  command, 
From  those  far  regions  where  the  sun  refines 
TTie  ripening  silver  in  Alybean  mines. 

There  mighty  Chromis  led  the  Mysian  train, 
And  augur  Ennomus,  inspired  in  vain ; 

5^|  For  stern  Achilles  lopp'd  his  sacred  head, 
Roll'd  down  Scamander  with  the  vulgar  dead. 

Phorcys  and  brave  Ascanius  here  unite 
The  Ascanian  Phrygians,  eager  for  the  fight. 

Of  those  who  round  Maeonia's  realms  reside, 
Or  whom  the  vales  in  shades  of  Tmolus  hide, 
Mestles  and  Antiphus  the  charge  partake, 
Born  on  the  banks  of  Gyges'  silent  lake. 
There,  from  the  fields  where  wild  Maeander  flows, 
High  Mycale,  and  Latmos'  shady  brows, 
And  proud  Miletus,  came  the  Carian  throngs, 
With  mingled  clamours  and  with  barbarous  tongues. 
Amphimachus  and  Naustes  guide  the  train, 
Xaustes  the  bold,  Amphimachus  the  vain, 
Who,  trick'd  with  gold,  and  glittering  on  his  car, 
.  Rode  like  a  woman  to  the  field  of  war. 

a>  Fool  that  he  was  !  by  fierce  Achilles  slain, 
The  river  swept  him  to  the  briny  main  : 
There  whelm'd  with  waves  the  gaudy  warrior  lies ; 
The  valiant  victor  seized  the  golden  prize. 

The  forces  last  in  fair  array  succeed, 
Which  blameless  Glaucus  and  Sarpedon  lead  ; 
The  warlike  bands  that  distant  Lycia  yields, 
Where  gulfy  Xanthus  foams  along  the  fields. 


i> 


'he  armies  being  ready  to  engage,  a  single  comb; 
upon  between  Menelatis  and  Paris  (by  tbe  ind 
Hector)  for  the  ..k-^rminatiun  ui  the  'war.  Iris  is  sen!  I 
call  Helen  to  bebold  the  fight.  She  leads  her  to  the  wtl 
of  Troy,  where  Priam  sat  with  his  counsellors  observing  H. 
Grecian  leaders  on  the  plain  below,  to  wham  Helen  gin 
an  account  of  the  chief  of  them.  The  kings  on  either  pa 
take  the  solemn  oath  for  the  conditions  of  the  combat.  Tl 
duel  ensues  :  wherein  Paris  being  overcome,  be  i;  snatch* 
.re-iv   .  and  trai    ported  to  his  apal 

ment.  She  then  calls  Helen  from  the  walls,  and  brings  d 
lovers  loirether.  Agamemnon,  on  the  part  of  the  Greeiai 
'  Melen,  and  the  performance 


The  Ihree-and- twentieth  dav  still  continues  through* 
ihis  book.  The  scene  is  sometimes  in  the  fields  tela 
Troy,  and  sometimes  in  Troy  itself. 

Thus  by  their  leader*'  care  each  martial  band 
Moves  into  ranks,  and  stretches  o'et*  the  land. 
With  shouts  tin-  'i'rojam,  nulling  from  afar, 
Proclaim  their  motion-;,  mid  provoke  the  war  : 
So  when  inclement  winters  vex  the  plain 
With  piercing1  frosts,  or  thick-descending  rain, 
To  warmer  sea*  the  cranes  embodied  fly. 
With  noise,  and  order,  through  Ilia  midway  sky] 
To  pigmy  nation*  wound-  and  death  they  bring, 
And  all  the  war  descends  upon  the  wing, 
But  silent,  breathing  rage,  resolved  and  skill'd 
By  mutual  aid*  to  fix  a  doubtful  field, 
Swift  march  the  Greeks  ■,  \A\e  ra^id  dust  around 
Darkening  arises  from  the  VAwum:  i  fctim-vA. 
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Thus  from  his  flaggy  wings  when  Not  us  sheds 
A  night  of  vapours  round  the  mountain  heads, 
Swift-gliding  mists  the  dusky  fieldB  invade, 
To  thieves  mure  grateful  than  the  midnight  shade  ; 
"Tide  scarce  the  swains  their  feeding  ducks  survey, 

it  and  confused  amidst  the  tliicken'd  day  : 
*>  wrapp'd  hi  gathering  dust,  the  Grecian  train, 
l  moving  cloud,  swept  on,  anil  hid  the  plain. 
Now  front  to  front  the  hostile  armies  stand, 
""      ir  of  fight,  and  only  wait  command  ; 
u,  to  the  van,  before  the  sons  of  fame 
■m  Troy  sent  forth,  the  beauteous  Paris  came 
n  form  a  god  !  the  panther's  speckled  hide 
'ow'd  o'er  his  armour  with  an  easy  pride  : 
is  bended  bow  across  his  shoulders  flung, 
lis  sword  beside  him  negligently  hung  ; 
wo  pointed  spears  he  shook  with  gallant  grace, 
lid  dared  the  bravest  of  the  Grecian  race. 
As  thus,  with  glorious  air  and  proud  disdain, 
e  boldly  stalk'd,  the  foremost  on  the  plain, 
iin  Menelaiis,  loved  of  Mars,  espies, 
'ith  heart  elated,  and  with  joyful  eyes  : 
o  joys  a  lion,  if  the  branching  deer, 
T  mountain  goat,  his  bulky  prize,  appear  ; 
er  he  seines  and  devours  the  slain, 
*s'd  by  bold  youths  and  baying  dogs  in  vain, 
is  fond  of  vengeance,  with  a  furious  bound, 
n  clanging  arms  he  leaps  upon  the  ground 
"rom  his  high  chariot  :   him,  approaching  near, 
be  beauteous  champion  views  with  marks  of  fear, 
mit  with  a  cousriim-  sense,  retires  behind, 
,nd  shuns  the  fate  he  well  deserved  to  find. 
s  when  some  shepherd,  from  the  rustling  trees 
Shot  forth  to  view,  a  scaly  serpent  sees, 

remhling  and  pale,  he  starts  nit.li  wild  affright, 
And  all  confused  precipitates  his  flight : 
■o  from  the  king  the  shining  warrior  flies, 
md  plunged  amid  the  thickest  Trojans  lies. 
As  g-odJiJff  Hector  see*  the  prince  retreat, 
'-  thus  upbraids  him  with  a  geueroas  heat  : 
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"  Unhappy  Paris  !  but  tn  women  Wave  ! 

(io  fairly  form'd,  and  only  to  deceive  ! 

Oh,  hadst  thou  died  when  first  thou  saw' at  the  ligk* 

Or  died  at  least  before  thy  nuptial  rite  ! 

A  better  fate  than  vainly  thus  to  boast, 

And  By,  the  scandal  of  thy  Trojan  host 

Gods  I  how  the  scornful  Greeks  exult  to  see 

Their  fears  of  danger  undeceived  in  thee  ! 

Thy  figure  promised  with  a  martial  air, 

But  ill  tliy  soul  supplies  a  form  so  fair. 

In  former  days,  in  nil  thy  pliant  pride, 

When  thy  I  ail  ship-  triumphant  stemm'd  the  tide, 

When  Greece  beheld  thy  painted  canvas  flow, 

And  crowds  s( 1  wnjideHiin  at  the  passing- show. 

Say,  was  it  thus,  with  such  a  baffled  mien, 
You  met  the  approaches  u(  the  Spartan  queen, 
Thus  from  her  realm  ronvey'd  the  beauteous  priM, 
And  both  her  warlike  lords  ciiishincd  in  Helen  B  D"~ 
This  deed,  thy  foes'  delight,  thy  own  disgrace. 
Thy  father's  jfrief,  and  ruin  of  thy  race; 
This  deed  recalls  thee  to  the  proffer' d  fight ; 
Or  hast  thou  injured  whom  thou  dar'st  not  right? 
Soon  to  thy  cost  the  field  would  make  thee  know 
Thou  keep'st  the  consort  of  a  braver  foe. 
Thy  graceful  form  instilling  soft  desire, 
Thy  curling;  tresses,  and  thy  silver  lyre, 
Beauty  and  youth  ;  in  vain  to  these  you  trust, 
When  youth  ami  beauty  shall  be  laid  in  dust : 
Troy  yet  may  wake,  and  one  avenging  blow 
Crush  the  dire  author  of  his  country's  woe." 

His  silence  here,  with  blushes,  Paris  breaks : 
"'Tig  just,  my  brother,  what  your  anger  sjieaks  : 
But  who  like  thee  can  boast  a  soul  sedate, 
So  firmly  proof  to  all  the  shocks  of  fate? 
Thy  force,  like  steel,  a  temper'd  hardness  showi, 
Stiil  edged  to  wound,  and  still  uutired  with  blowi, 
Like  steel,  uplifted  by  some  strenuous  swain, 
With  tailing  woods  to  strew  the  wasted  plain. 
Th  v  ififl~  J  praise  ",  nor  thou  despise  the  charms 
With  which  a  lover  gulden  Y'euus  avma-, 
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kift  moving  speech,  and  pleasing  outward  show, 

io  wish  can  gain  them,  Imt  the  gods  bestow. 

fet,  would'st  thou  have  the  proll'er'd  combat  stand, 

!"be  Greeks  ajid  Trojans  seat  un  either  hand ; 

"hen  let  a  midway  spac-e  our  hosts  ilis  ide, 

bid.  on  tliat  stave  of  «ir,  the  cause  he  tried  : 

ty  Paris  there  the  .Spartan  king  lie  fought, 

'or  beauteous  Helen  and  the  wealth  she  brought ; 

lud  who  his  rival  can  in  arms  subdue, 

lis  be  the  fair,  and  bis  tlie  treasure  too. 

Inn  with  a  lasting  league  your  toils  may  cease, 

md  Troy  possess  her  fertile  fields  in  peace  ; 

'bus  may  the  Greeks  review  their  native  shore, 

Inch  lamed  for  generous  steeds,  tor  beauty  more." 

He  said.     The  challenge  Hector  beard  with  joy, 
lien  with  his  spear  restrain'd  the  youth  of  Troy, 
leld  by  the  midst,  athwart;  and  near  the  foe 
idvanced  with  steps  majestically  slow  : 
Tbile  round  his.  dauntless  ln-ail  t lit;  <  irecJatia  pour 
lieir  stones  and  arrows  in  a  mingled  shower. 

Then  thus  the  monarch,  great  Atrules,  tried: 
'Forbear,  ye  warriors  !  lay  the  darts  aside  : 
i  parley  Hector  asks,  a  message  hears ; 
Ve  know  him  by  the  various  plume  bo  wears." 
Lwed  by  his  high  command  the  Greeks  attend, 
Tie  tumult  silence,  and  the  fight  suspend. 

Millie  from  the  centre.  Hector  rolls  his  eyes 
In  either  host,  and  thus  to  both  applies  : 

Hear,  all  ye  Trojan,  all  ye  1  iiecian  bands, 
("hat  Paris,  author  of  the  war,  demands, 
our  shining  swords  m  it  hi  ti  the  si  i  until  restrain, 
.lid  pitch  your  lances  in  the  yielding  plain. 
lere  in  the  midst,  in  either  army's  sight, 
le  dares  the  Spartan  king  to  -ingle  fight; 
Hid  wills  that  Helen  and  the  ravish'd  spoil, 
'hat  caused  the  contest,  shall  reward  the  toil. 
xl  these  the  brave  triumphant  victor  grace, 
inii  different  nations-  part  in  leagues  of  peace." 

Cole.-  in  still  sunjieiim  on  either  side 
iy  stood:  the  Spartan  chief  replied  : 
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"  Me  too,  ye  warriors,  hear,  whose  Fatal 
A  world  engages  in  the  toils  of  fight. 
To  me  the  labour  of  the  field  resign : 
Me  Paris  injured  ;  all  the  war  be  mil 
Fall  he  that  must,  bc.imath  his  rival's 
And  live  the  rest,  secure  of  future  harms. 
Two  lambs,  devoted  by  your  country's  rite, 
To  earth  a  sable,  to  the  sun  a  white, 
Prepare,  ye  Trojans  !  while  a  third  we  bring 
Select  to  Jni-e.  the  inviolable  king. 
Let  reverend  Priam  in  the  truce  engage, 
And  add  tin-  sauctifm  of  considerate  age ; 
His  sons  are  faithless,  headlong  ID  debate, 
And  youth  itself  an  empty  wavering  state ; 
Cool  age  advances,  venerably  wise, 
Turns  on  all  h;nnls  its  deep-discerning  eyes; 
Sees  what  befell,  and  what  may  yet  befall, 
Concludes  from  both,  and  best  provides  for  all. 

The  nations  hear  with  rising  hopes  possess' d, 
And  peaceful  prospects  ilawn  in  every  breast. 
Within  the  lines  they  drew  their  steeds  around, 
And  from  their  chariots  issued  on  the  ground  ; 
Next,  all  unbuckling  the  rich  mail  they  wore, 
Laid  their  bright  arms  almig  the  sable  shore. 
On  either  side  the  meeting  hosts  are  seen 
With  lances  l;\'d.  find  close  the  space  between. 
Two  heralds  now,  despatch'd  to  Troy,  invite 
The  Phrygian  monarch  to  the  peaceful  rite. 

Tnl thy bius  hastens  to  the  fleet,  to  bring 
The  lamb  for  Jove,  the  inviolable  king. 

Meantime  to  beauteous  Helen,  from  the  skies 
The  various  goddess  of  the  rainbow  flies  : 
(Like  fair  Ijioilicc  in  form  and  face. 
The  loveliest  nymph  of  Priam's  royal  race): 
Her  in  the  palace,  at  her  loom  she  found  ; 
The  golden  neb  her  own  sad  story  crown'd, 
The  Trojan  wars  she  weaved  (herself  the  prize) 
And  the  dire  triumphs  of  her  fatal  eyes. 
To  whom  the  goddess  of  tYie  ^aivAeAW*  -. 
"Approach,  and  view  the  wo\\4to«» awn&'W* 
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R. 
lid  valiant  Trojan  knight, 
1  furious  for  the  fight, 
their  spears,  or  lean  upon  their  shields  ; 
the  war,  and  silent  all  the  fields. 
le  and  Sparta's  king  advance, 
fight  to  toss  the  beamy  lance  ; 
.  in  arms,  the  fate  of  combat  tries, 
the  motive,  and  thy  charms  the  prize." 
id,  the  many-coloured  maid  inspires 
and's  love,  mid  wakes  her  former  fire*  ; 
try,  parents,  all  that  once  were  dear, 
ler  thought,  and  force  a  tender  tear, 
fair  face  a  snowy  veil  she  threw, 
)y  riehinr,  from  the  loom  withdrew, 
[maids,  Clymene  and  .Ethra.  wait 
t  footsteps  to  the  Scffian  gate. 
at  the  seniors  of  the  Trojan  race  : 
m's  chiefs,  and  most  in  Priam's  grace,) 
the  first ;  Thymcetes  at  his  side ; 
ind  Clytius,  long  in  council  tried ; 
and  Hicetiion,  once  the  strong  ; 
v  the  wisest  of  the  reverend  throng, 
grave,  and  sage  Ucalegon, 
x  the  walls  and  bask'd  before  the  sun  : 
ho  no  more  in  bloody  fights  engage, 
through  time,  and  narrative  with  age, 
nr  days,  like  grasshoppers  rejoice, 
las  race,  that  send  a  feeble  voice. 
hen  the  Spartan  queen  approach' d  the  towe 
own'd  resistless  beauty's  power : 
id,  "No  wonder  such  celestial  charms 
long  yeais  have  set  the  world  in  arms; 
lining  graces  1  what  majestic  mien  ! 

Ea  goddess,  and  she  looks  a  queen  ! 
,  O  Heaven,  convey  that  fatal  face, 
i  destruction  save  the  Trojan  race." 
A  old  Priam  welcomed  her,  and  cried, 
h,  my  child,  anil  grace  thy  father's  side. 
iephin  thy  Grecian  sponge  appears, 
■band  kindred  of  thy  former  yean. 
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No  crime  of  thine  our  present  sufferings  draws, 
Not  thou,  but  Heaven's  disposing  will,  the  cause 
The  gods  these  armies  and  this  force  employ, 
The  hostile  gods  conspire  the  fate  of  Troy. 
But  lift  thy  eyes,  and  say,  what  Greek  is  he 
(Fur  as  from  hence  these  aged  orbs  cau  see) 
Around  whose  hrnw  such  martial  graces  shine, 
So  tall,  so  awful,  and  almost  divine  ! 
Though  some  of  larger  stature  tread  the  greeu, 
None  match  his  grandeur  and  exalted  tnieu  : 
He  seems  a  monarch,  and  his  country's  pride." 
Thus  ceased  She  kir>L\  ami  thus  the  fair  replied: 

"  Before  thy  presence,  lather,  I  appear. 
With  conscious  shame  anil  reverential  fear. 
Ah  !  had  1  died,  ere  to  these  walls  I  fled, 
False  to  my  country,  and  my  nuptial  bed  ; 
My  brothers,  friends,  and  daughter  left  behind, 
False  tn  them  ali,  in  Paris  only  kind  ! 
For  this  I  mourn,  till  grief  or  dirt:  disease 
Shall  waste  the  form  whose  fault  it  was  to  please! 
The  king  of  kings.  Atrides,  you  survey, 
Great  in  the  war,  and  great  in  arts  of  sway  ; 
My  brother  once,  he  tore  my  days  of  shame  ! 
And  oh  !  that  still  be  bore  a  brother's  name  !" 
With  wonder  I'riani  vii'ivM  the  godlike  man, 
Bitoll'd  the  happy  prince,  mid  thus  began  : 
"  O  bless'd  Atrides  1  born  to  prosperous  fate, 
.Successful  ruonaivh  of  a  niijjhty  State  ! 
How  vast  thy  empire  !     <  If  your  matchless  train 
What  numbers  lost,  what  numbers  yet  remain  ! 
In  Phrygia  once  mto  gallant,  armies  known, 
In  ancient  time,  when  Otreus  lill'd  the  throne, 
When  godlike  Mygdou  led  their  troops  of  horse, 
And  I,  to  join  them,  raised  the  Trojan  forue : 
Against  the  manlike  Amazons  we  stood, 
And  Sangar's  stream  ran  purple  with  their  blood. 
But  far  inferior  those,  in  martial  grace, 
And  strength  of  numbers,  to  this  Grecian  race." 
77iis  said,  once  more  lie  v'ww'ittia  irurrialr  train: 
"What's  he,  whose  arms  Vie  aewttet'  .\  uw  ftw  V^ 
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d  k  his  breast,  his  shoulders  larger  spread, 
ugU  great  Atrides  overtops  his  head. 
yet  appear  his  care  and  conduct  Broall  ; 
i  rank  ti>  rank  Le  moves,  and  Orders  all. 
stalely  ram  thus  measures  o'er  the  ground, 
master  of  the  flock,  surveys  them  round." 
u  Helen  thus:  "Whom  your  discerning  eyi 
singled  out,  is  Ithacus  the  wise; 
rren  island  boast-  his  glorious  hirth  ; 
'■  ■  — e  tor  wisdom  tills  the  spacious  earth." 

ior  took  the  word,  and  thus  began : 
yself,  O  king  !   have  seen  that  wondrous  man 
n,  trusting  Jove  find  in  p.-]  ii  table  laws, 
r  he  came,  to  plead  the  Grecian  cause; 
YIenelaiis  urged  the  same  request;) 
muse  was  honour' d  with  each  royal  guest: 
ew  their  persons,  and  admired  their  part!-, 
i  brave  in  arms,  and  both  approved  in  arts, 
t,  the  Spartan  most  engaged  our  view ; 

mes  seated,  gru;iter  rever 'e  drew, 

u  Atreus'  son  harangued  the  listening  train. 
was  his  sense,  anil  his  expression  plain, 
words  succinct,  yet  full,  n  ilium t  a  fault ; 
*  loke  no  more  than  just  the  thing  he  ought, 
when  Ulysses  rose,  in  thought  profound, 


raised  his  head,  nor  stretch  'J  his  sceptred  hand  ; 
,  when  he  speaks,  what  elocution  flows  ! 
as  tbe  fleeces  of  descending  snows, 
lopious  accents  fall,  with  easy  art ; 
g  they  fall,  and  sink  into  the  heart ! 
■ring  we  hear,  and  tix'd  in  deep  surprise, 
,rs  refute  the  censure  of  our  eyes." 
e  king  then  ask'd  (as  yet  the  camp  he  view'd) 
at  chief  is  that,  with  giant  strength  endued, 
«  brWuy  shoulders,  and  whose  swelling  chest, 
1  lofty  stature,  tar  exceed  the  rest? 
.«  the.trrent,  (the  Iwnutwm  oueen  replied,') 
<K*  host .  the  Grecian  strength  and  pride. 
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See  !  bold  Idomeueus  superior  towers 
Amid  yon  ciivle  "f  his  Cretan  powers. 
Great  as  a  god  !   I  raw  him  once  Iief'ore, 
With  Meuelaiis  on  tin-  f?ji.'irtaii  shore. 
The  rest  I  know,  and  could  in  order  name ; 
All  valiant  chiefs,  and  men  of  mighty  fame. 
Vet  two  are  wanting  of  the  numerous  train, 
Whom  long  my  eyes  have   sought,   but  sought  il 

Castor  and  I'nllux.  Ihst  in  martial  force, 
One  bold  on  foot,  and  one  renown' d  for  hors 
My  brothers  these  ;   the  same  our  native  shor 
One  house  coutaiu'd  us,  as  one  mother  bore. 
Perhaps  the  chiefs.  I'min  warlike  toils  at  ease, 
For  distant  Troy  refused  to  sail  the  seas  ; 
Perhaps  their  swords  some  nobler  quarrel  drawi 
Ashamed  to  com  hat.  in  their  sister's  cause." 

So  spoke  the  fair,  nor  knew  her  brothers'  doc 
Wrapt  in  the  cold  embraces  of  the  tomb  ; 
Adorn'd  with  honours  in  their  native  shore, 
Silent  they  slept,  and  heard  of  wars  no  more. 

Meantime  the  heralds,  through  the  crowded 
Bring  the  rich  wine  and  destined  victimB  dow 
Idieus'  arms  the  golden  goblets  press'd, 
Who  thus  the  venerable  king  adilress'd  : 
"  Arise,  O  father  of  the  Trojan  state  ! 
The  nations  call,  thy  joyful  people  wait 
To  seal  the  truce,  and  end  the  dire  dehate. 
Paris,  thy  son.  and  Sparta's  king  advance, 
In  measured  lists  to  toss  the  weighty  lance  ; 
And  who  his  rival  shall  in  arms  subdue, 
His  be  the  dmoo,  and  his  tin?  treasure  too. 
Thus  with  a  lasting  league  our  toils  may  ci 
And  Troy  possess  her  fertile  fields  in  peaci 
So  shall  the  Greeks  review  their  native  shore, 
Much  famed  for  generous  steeds,  for  beauty  n 

With  grief  be  heard,  and  hade  the  chiefs  p 
To  join  his  milk-white  coursers  to  the  car; 
He  mounts  the  seal.  Auteuiu-  nt  his  side; 
The  g-entle  steeds  timing  Snv*a  *  ?,b.\**  "iSxwj  ipaAv. 
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jet  from  the  car  descending  on  ttie  plain, 
lid  tlje  Grecian  host  and  Trojan  train, 
iw  they  proceed  :  tlie  sage  L'jysses  then 
ose,  and  with  him  ruse  the  king  of  men. 
i  either  aide  a  sacred  herald  stands, 

e  they  mix,  and  oil  each  monarch's  hands 
rur  the  full  urn  ;  then  draws  the  Grecian  lord 
is  cutlass  sheathed  beside  his  ponderous  sword  ; 
■am  the  sign'd  victims  mips  the  curling  hair ; 
le  heralds  part  it,  and  the  princes  share ; 
■en  loudly  thus  before  the  attentive  bands 
e  calls  the  gods,  and  spreads  his  lifted  hands  : 
"  O  first  and  greatest  power  !  whom  all  obey, 
'  o  high  on  Ida's  holy  nirmntain  sway, 
J  Jove  !  and  you  bright  orb  that  roll 
east  to  west,  and  view  from  pole  to  pole  ! 
j  mother  Earth  !  and  all  ye  living  floods  ! 
raal  furies,  and  Tartarean  gods, 

t'ho  rule  the  dead,  and  horrid  woes  prepare 

or  perjured  kings,  and  all  who  falsely  swear  ' 

[ear,  and  be  witness.     If,  by  Paris  slain, 

reat  Meuelaiis  press  the  fatal  plain  ; 

he  dame  and  treasures  let  the  Trojan  keep, 
nd  Greece  returning  plmiali  tin*  watery  deep. 

r  by  my  brother's  lance  the  Trojan  bleed, 

«  his  the  wealth  and  beauteous  dame  decreed  : 

'he  appointed  fine  let  Ilion  justly  pay, 

■nd  every  age  record  the  signal  day. 

his  if  the  Phrygians  shall  refuse  to  yield, 

,rms  must  revenge,  and  Mars  decide  the  field." 
With  that  the  chief  the  tender  victims  slew, 

jid  in  the  dust  their  bleeding  bodies  threw; 

'he  vital  spirit  issued  at  the  wound, 

ind  left  the  members  quivering  on  the  ground. 

'rotn  the  same  urn  they  drink  the  irnii_'hid  wine, 

>nd  add  libations  to  the  [lowers  divine. 

t'hile  thus  their  prayers  united  mount  the  sky, 

:  Hear,  mighty  Jove  !  anil  hear,  ye  gods  on  high '. 

ind  itiMf  their  blood,  trh„  fir.<t  the  league  confound. 
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May  all  their  consorts  serve  promiscuous  lust, 
And  all  their  lust  be  tcatter'a  an  the  dust ! " 
Thus  either  host  their  imprecations  joiu'd, 
Which  Jove  rel'u-ed.  ini'l  mingled  with  the  wind. 

The  rites  nmv  finish',!,  reverend  Priam  rose, 
And  thus  express 'd  a  heart  o'ercharged  with  woes 
"Ye  Greeks  and  Triijiius,  let  tlie  chiefs  engage, 
But  spare  the  weak  nt- —  «(  my  feeble  age  : 
lii  yonder  wall-  that,  uliject.  let  me  shun, 
Nor  view  the  danger  irf  :u  dear  a  son. 
Whose  arms  shall  oiii]i|iii'r  and  what  prince  shall  fall, 
Heaven  only  knows  ;  for  Heaven  disposes  all." 

This  said,  the  Injury  king  im  longer  stay'd, 
But  OH  his  car  the  shinirbler'd  victims  laid  : 
Then  seized  the  reins  Ins  gentle  steeds  to  guide. 
And  drove  to  Troy.,  Anterior  at  his  side. 

Bold  Hector  and  Ulysses  now  dispose 
The  lists  of  combat,  and  the  ground  inclose: 
Next  to  decide,  by  sacred  lots  prepare, 
Who  first  shall  launch  his  pointed  spear  in  air. 
The  people  pray  with  elevated  hands, 
And  words   like  these   are   heard   through   all    the 

bands  : 
"  Immortal  Jove,  high  heavens  superior  lord, 
On  lofty  Ida's  holy  mount  adored  ! 
Whoe'er  involved  us  in  tins  dire  debate, 
O  give  that  author  of  the  war  to  fate 
And  shades  eternal  !    let  division  cease, 
And  joyful  nations  join  in  leagues  of  peace." 

With  eyes  averted  Hector  hastes  to  turn 
The  lots  of  light  and  shakes  the  brazen  urn. 
Then,  Paris,  thine  leaji'd  furth  ;    by  fatal  chance 
Ordain'd  the  first  to  whirl  the  weighty  lance. 
Both  armies  sat  the  combat  to  survey, 
Beside  each  chief  his  azure  armour  lay, 
And  round  the  lists  the  generous  coursers  neigh. 
The  beauteous  warrior  now  arrays  for  fight, 
In  gilded  arms  magiiiriccritly  bright: 
The  Jiurple  cuishes  clasp  Wis  ttvugYtt  mqmiiA, 
With  lowers  auom'il,  w'iUi  silver  YmsMiksViuihA-. 
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n's  corslet  his  fair  body  dress'd, 

i  in  and  fitted  to  his  snfter  breast ; 

ant  baldric,  o'er  his  shoulder  tied, 

ii  (I  the  sword  that  glitter" d  at  his  side  : 

lUtiiful  lace  ;i  pnlisli'd  lii'lm  n'erspread  ; 

aving  horse-hair  nodded  on  his  head  ; 

jured  shield,  a  shining  orb,  he  takes, 

i  his  hand  a  pointed  javelin  shakes. 

equal  speed  and  lired  by  equal  charms, 

partan  hero  sheathes  hi*  lirnhs  in  arms. 

r  round  the  lists  the  admiring  armies  stand, 

javelins  fix'd,  tin*  l  J  reek  and  Trojan  band. 

it  the  dreadful  vale,  the  chiefs  advance, 

ie  with  rape,  and  shake  the  threatening  lance 

rojan  first  his  shining  javelin  threw  ; 

0  Atrides'  ringing  shield  it  flew, 
Lerced  the  hrazen  orb,  but  with  a  bound 

1  from  the  buckler,  blunted,  on  the  ground. 
»  then  his  massy  lance  prepares, 

to  throw,  but  first  prefers  his  prayers  : 
ive  me,  great  Jove  1  to  punish  lawless  lust, 
ay  the  Trojan  gasping  in  the  dust : 
>y  the  aggressor,  aid  my  righteous  cause, 

£t!ie  breach  of  hospitable  laws  ! 
example  future  times  reclaim, 
juard  from  wrong  fair  friendship'!  holy  name.' 
id,  and  poised  in  air  the  javelin  sent, 
Igh  Paris'  shield  the  forceful  weapon  went, 
trslet  pierces,  ami  his  garment  rends, 
lnnciug  downward,  near  his  flank  descends. 
ary  Trojan,  bending  from  the  blow, 
tithe  death,  and  disappoints  his  foe : 
erce  Atrides  waved  his  sword,  and  strook 
n  his  casque  :  the  crested  helmet  shook  ; 
rittle  steel,  unfaithful  to  his  hand, 
ihort  :  the  fragments  glitter' d  on  the  sand. 
Lgiiig  warrior  to  the  spacious  skies 
p  his  upbraiding  voice  and  angry  eyes  '. 

un  in  Jove  himself  to  trust? 
it  thus  the  god*  Assist  the  just  ? 
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When  crimes  provoke  us.  Heaven  success  denies; 

The  dart  falls  harmless,  and  the  falchion  flies." 

Furious  lie  said,  and  towards  the  Grecian  crew 

(Seized  by  the  crest)  the  unhappy  warrior  drew; 

Struggling  he  follow'd,  while  the  embroider' d  thong 

That  tied  his  helmet,  dragg'd  the  chief  along1. 

Then  had  his  ruin  crown' J  At  rides'  joy, 

But  Venus  trembled  for  the  priuce  of  Troy  : 

Unseen  she  came,  and  burst  the  golden  band  ; 

And  left  an  empty  helmet  in  his  hand. 

'Die  casque,  enraged,  amid-i.  the  Greeks  he  threw; 

The  Greeks  with  smiles  the  pulisli'd  trophy  view. 

Then,  an  once  more  he  lifts  the  deadly  dart, 

In  thirst  of  veii;t,;i;rc,  jit  his  rival's  heart ; 

The  queen  of  love  her  favour' d  champion  shrouds 

(For  gods  can  nil  things)  in  3  veil  of  clouds. 

liaised  from  111.'  ti.dd  tin;  panting  youth  she  led. 

And  gently  laid  him  on  the  bridal  bed, 

With  pleasing  sweets  his  fainting  sense  renews, 

And  all  the  dome  perfumes  with  heavenly  dews. 

Meantime  the  brightest  of  the  female  kind, 

The  matchless  Helen,  o'er  the  walls  reclined  ; 

To  her,  beset  with  Trojan  beauties,  came, 

In  borrow'd  form,  the  laughter-hiving  dame. 

(She  s*em'd  an  ancient  maid,  well-skill' d  to  cull 

The  snowy  fleece,  and  wind  the  twisted  wool.) 

The  goddess  softly  slmok  her  silken  vest, 

That  shed  perfumes,  and  whispering  thus  address' il : 

"  Haste,  happy  nymph  !  for  thee  thy  t'uris  calls, 
Safe  from  the  fight,  in  yonder  lofty  walls, 
Fair  as  a  god  ;  with  odours  round  him  spread, 
He  lies,  and  waits  thee  on  the  well-known  bed ; 
Not  like  a  warrior  parted  from  the  foe, 
But  some  gay  dancer  in  the  public  show." 

She  spoke,  and  Helen's  secret  soul  was  moved; 
She  scorn'd  the  champion,  but  the  man  she  loved. 
Fair  Venus'  neck,  her  eyes  tiiat  sparkled  fire, 
And  breast,  reveal'd  the  (jueeu  of  soft  desire. 
Struck  with  her  presence,  stau^lrt.  the  lively 
Fursovk  her  eheek  ;  ami  tYemWu.igiMto»w« 
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:I  Then  is  it  still  thy  pleasure  to  deceive? 
And  woman's  frailty  always  to  believe? 
Say,  to  new  nations  must  I  cross  the  main, 
Or  tarry  wars  to  some  soft  Asian  plain  ? 
For  whom  must  Helen  break  her  second  vow  ? 
What  other  Paris  is  thy  darling  now? 
Left  to  Atrides  (victor  in  the  strife), 
An  odious  conquest  and  a  captive  wife, 
Hence  let  me  sail ;  and  if  thy  Paris  hear 
My  absence  ill,  let  Venus  ease  his  care. 
A  handmaid  goddess  at  his  side  to  wait, 
Renounce  the  glories  of  thy  heavenly  state, 
Be  fii'd  for  ever  to  the  Trojan  shore, 
His  spouse,  or  slave ;  and  mount  the  skies  no  more. 
For  me,  to  lawless  love  no  longer  led, 
I  scorn  the  coward,  and  detest  his  bed  ; 
Else  should  I  merit,  everlasting  shame, 
nd  keen  reproach,  from  every  Phrygian  dame  : 

suits  it  now  the  joys  of  love  to  know, 
oo  deep  my  anguish,  and  too  wild  my  woe." 
Then  thus  incensed,  the  Paphian  queen  replies  : 
Jbey  the  power  from  whom  thy  glories  rise : 
ould  Venus  leave  thee,  every  charm  must  fly, 
le  from  thy  fheek,  and  languish  in  thy  eye. 
ise  to  provoke  me,  lest  1  make  thee  more 
e  world's  aversion,  than  their  love  before ; 
w  the  bright  prize  for  which  mankind  engage, 
en  the  sad  victim  of  the  public  raffe." 
At  this,  the  fairest  of  her  sen  ohey'd, 
nd  veil'd  her  blushes  in  a  silken  shade ; 
ueen,  anil  silent,  from  the  train  she  moves, 
A  by  the  goddess  of  the  Smiles  and  Loves. 
■rived,  and  enter'd  at  the  palace  gate, 
le  maids  officious  round  their  mistress  wait ; 
len,  all  dispersing,  various  tasks  attend  ; 
ic  queen  and  goddess  to  the  prince  ascend, 
dl  in  her  Paris'  sight,  the  queen  of  love 
•d  placed  the  beauteous  progeny  of  Jove ; 
here,  as  he  riew'd  her  chavme,  she  turu'd  away 
r  glowing  eyes,  ami  thus  began  to  Say  - 
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"Is  this  the  cliief,  who,  lost  to  sense  of  sliBW 
Jjite  fled  the  field .  ami  yet  survives  his  fame? 
( )  lunist  Hiou  died  lieneath  lln'  righteous  -iwiird 
Of  that  brave  man  whom  once  1  cnll'J  m; 
The  boaster  Paris  oft  desired  the  day 
With  Sparta's  king  to  meet  in  single  fray: 
Go  now,  once  more  thy  rival's  rage  excite, 
Provoke  Atrides,  and  renew  the  light  : 
Yet  Helen  bids  thee  stay,  lest  thou  unskill'd 
Shouldst  fall  an  easy  coii'|iiest  on  the  field." 

The  prince  replies  :  "  Ah  cease,  divinely  &ir, 
Nor  add  reproaches  to  the  wounds  I  bear ; 
This  day  the  I'oe  jirevail'd  dy  Pallas'  power  : 
We  yet  may  vanquish  in  a  happier  hour : 
There  want  not  gods  to  fiivniir  us  above  ; 
But  let  the  business  »f  '»ui'  life  he  love  : 
These  softer  moments  let  delights  employ, 
And  kind  embraces  snatch  the  hasty  joy. 
Not  thus  1  loved  thee,  when  from  Sparta's  sho: 
My  forced,  my  ivilling  heavenly  prize  I  bore, 
When  first  entranced  in  (  rauae's  isle  1  lay, 
Mi;c'd  with  thy  soul,  and  all  iii-s olvcd  awnv  1 " 
Thus  having-  spoke,  the  enamour' d  Phrygian  bnr 
Rush'd  to  the  bed,  impatient  for  the  joy. 
Him  Helen  follow'd  slow  with  bashful  charma. 
And  clasp'd  the  blooming  hero  in  her  arms. 

While  these  to  love's  delicious  rapture  yield, 
The  stern  Atrides  rages  round  the  field  : 
So  some  fell  lion  whom  the  woods  obey, 
Roars    through    the    desert,    and    demands    hit 

prey. 
Paris  he  seeks,  impatient  to  destroy. 
But  seeks  in  vain  along  the  troops  of  Troy ; 
Even  those  had  yielded  to  a  foe  so  brave 
The  recreant  warrior,  hateful  its  the  grave. 
Then  speaking  thus,  the  king  of  kinjrs  arose, 
"  Ye  Trojans,  Dardans,  all  our  generous  foes ! 
Hear    and    attest !     from    Heaven    with    conqU«t 

Our  brother's  arms  the  just  success \viic\omiA 
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Be  therefore  now  the  Spartan  wealth  restor'd. 
Let  Argive  Helen  own  her  lawful  lord  ; 
The  appointed  fine  let  Ilion  justly  pay, 
And  age  to  age  record  this  signal  day." 

He  ceased  ;  his  army's  loud  applauses  rise, 
And  the  long  shout  runs  echoing  through  the  skies. 
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BOOK   IV 
ARGUMENT 


cerning   the  Trojan  wi 

She  persuades  Panda! 
10  aim  an  arrow  ai  ivieneiaus,  who  is  wounded,  but  cm 
by  Hachaon.  In  the  meantime  some  of  the  Trojan  tree 
attack  ihe  Greeks.  Agamemnon  is  distinguished  in  all  I 
parts  of  a  good  general ;  he  reviews  the  troops,  and  exho 
the  leaders,  some  by  praises  and  others  by  reproof.  Ne* 
is  particularly  celebrated  for  his  military  discipline.  I 
battle  joins,  and  great  numbers  are  slain  on  both  lidei. 

The  same  day  continues  through  this  as  through  the  L 
boot  (as  it  does  also  through  the  two  following,  and  alls 
to  the  end  of  the  seventh  book).  The  scene  is  wtaollj  in  I 
Held  before  Troy. 

And  bow  Olympus'  shining  gates  unfold  ; 

The  gods,  with  Jove,  assume  their  thrones  of  gold 

Immortal  Hebe,  fresh  with  bloom  divine, 

The  golden  goblet  crowns  with  purple  wine  : 

While  the  full  bowk  flow  round,  the  powers  einpli 

Their  careful  eyes  on  long-contended  Troy. 

When  Jrjvo,  disposed  to  tempt  Saturuia's  spleen 
Thus  waked  the  fury  of  his  partial  queen. 
"  Two  powers  divine  the  son  of  Atreus  aid, 
Imperial  Juno,  and  the  martial  maid; 
But  high  in  heaven  they  sit,  and  gaze  from  far, 
The  tame  spectators  of  his  deeds  of  war. 
Not  thus  fair  Venus  helps  her  favour' d  knight. 
The  queen  of  pleasures  shares  the  toils  of  fight, 
Each  danger  w;irds,  avid  constant  in  her  care, 
Saves  in  the  moment  oE  the  \aA  tas^wix. 
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:t  has  rescued  Paris'  forfeit  life, 
Though  great  Atrides  gain'd  the  glorious  strife, 
[hen  say,  ye  powers  !  what  signal  issue  waits 
To  crown  this  deed,  and  finish  al!  the  fates  ! 
Shall    Heaven    l>y    peace    the    Heeding    kingdon 

3r  rouse  the  furies,  and  awake  the  war  ? 
Vet,  would  the  gods  for  human  good  provide, 
ttrides  soon  might  gain  his  heauteous  brute, 
11  Priam's  walls  in  peaceful  honours  grow, 
d  through  his  gates  the  crowding  nations  Saw." 
rhus  while  he  spoke,  I  he  queen  of  heaven,  enrage) 
d  queen  of  war,  in  dose  consult  engaged  : 
irt  they  sit,  their  deep  designs  employ, 
i  meditate  the  future  woes  of  Troy. 
>ugii  secret  auger  swell' d  Minerva's  hreast, 

Srudent  goddess  yet  her  wrath  suppress'd  ; 
lino,  imputent  of  passion,  broke 
ir  sullen  silence,  and  with  fury  spoke  : 
"  Shall  then,  O  tyrant  of  the  ethereal  reign  ! 
schemes,  my  labours,  and  my  hopes  be  vain  ? 
._  e  1,  for  this,  shook  Iliou  with  alarms, 
tssembled  nations,  set  two  worlds  in  arms  ? 
I'o  spread  the  war,  1  new  from  shore  to  shore  ; 
["he  immortal  coursers  scarce  the  labour  bore. 
U  length  ripe  vengeance  o'er  their  heads  impends 
ut  Jove  himself  the  faithless  race  defends  ; 
th  as  thou  art  to  punish  lawless  lust, 
i  all  the  gods  are  partial  and  unjust." 
lie  sire  whose  thunder  shakes  the  cloudy  skies, 
>s  from  his  inmost  soul,  and  thus  replies: 
h  lasting  rancour  !  oh  insatiate  hate 
Phrygias  monarch,  and  the  Phrygian  state  ! 
i«t  high  offence  has  fired  the  wife  of  Jove? 
u  wretched  mortals  harm  the  powers  above, 
at  Troy,  and  Troy's  whole  race  thou  wouldst  co 

d  you  fair  structures  level  with  the  ground? 
rte,  leave  the  skies,  fulfil  I  hy  stern  desire, 
st  all  her  gate/,,  and  wrap  her  walls  in  fire  '. 
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Let  Priam  bleed  1  if  yet  you  thirst  for  more, 

Bleed  all  Ins  nuns,  ;uid  [lion  float  with  gore  : 

To  buuii lili's-  veti  jounce  tlio  u  iile  realm  be  given, 

Till  vast  destruction  glut  the  queen  of  heaven  ! 

So  let  it  he,  anil  Jove  his  peace  enjoy. 

When  heaven  no  longer  hear-  tin1  name  of  Troy. 

lint  should  this  arm  prepare  to  wreak  our  hate 

On  thy  loved  realms,  whose  iruiJt  demands  their  fate 

Presume  not  thou  the  lifted  holt  to  stay, 

Remember  Tray,  and  give  the  vengeance  way. 

For  know,  of  ail  I  he  numerous  towns  that  rise 

Beneath  the  rolling  sun  and  starry  skies, 

Which  gods  have  raised,  or  earth-horn  men  enjoy, 

None  stands  so  dear  to  Jove  as  sacred  Troy. 

No  mortals  merit  more  distinguish'd  grace 

Than  godlike  Priam,  or  than  I'riam's  race. 

Still  to  Our  name  their  hecatombs  expire, 

And  altars  blane  with  iinBxtingiush'd  fire." 

At  this  the  podiiess  rolled  her  radiant  eyes, 
Then  on  the  Thunderer  fix'd  them,  and  replies  : 
"Three  towns  are  Juno's  on  the  Grecian  plaint, 
More  dear  than  all  the  e\ I  ended  earth  run  tains, 
Myreme,  Argos,  and  the  Spartan  wall ; 

These  thou  nmyst  raw,  nor  I  forbid  their  fall  : 
'Tis  not  in  me  the  vengeance  to  remove  ; 
The  crime's  sufficient  that  they  share  my  love. 
Of  power  superior  why  should  I  complain? 
llesent  1  may.  hut  ninst  resent  in  vain. 
Yet  some  distinction  Juno  might  require, 
Sprung  with  thyself  from  dm  celestial  sire, 
A  Midrle-s  horn.  In  share  the  realms  above, 
And  styled  the  consort  of  the  thundering  Jove  ; 
Nor  thou  a  wife  and  sister's  right  deny ; 
1*1  both  consent,  and  !n>th  l.y  terms  comply; 
So  shall  the  gods  our  joint  decrees  obey, 
And  heaven  shall  act  as  we  direct  the  way. 
See  really  Pallas  nails  thy  high  commands 
To  raise  in  arms  the  Greek  and  Phrygian  hands ; 
Their  sodden  friendship  hy  her  arts  may  cease. 
And  the  proud  Trojans  first  iutr'vuiie  x\i«  ^easa!' 
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;  of  men  and  monarch  (if  the  sky 
e  approved,  and  bade  Minerva  fly, 
e  the  league,  and  all  her  arts  employ 
lake  the  breach  the  faithless  art  of  Troy. 
A  with  the  charge,  she  headlong  urged  her  flight, 
(hot  like  lightning  from  Olympus'  height. 
e  red  comet,  from  Satarniua  Bent 
ight  the  nations  with  a  dire  portent, 
tal  sign  to  armies  on  the  plain, 
h*  trembling  sailors  mi  the  wintry  main,) 
Pith  sweeping  glories  si.-liiK-.s  along  in  air, 
And  shakes  the  sparkles  from  its  Mazing  hair  : 
Between  both  armies  thus,  in  open  sight, 
Shut  the  bright  goddess  in  a  trail  of  light, 
With  eyes  erect  the  gazing  hosts  admire 
Ilie  power  descending,  and  the  heavens  on  fire! 
"The  gods  (they  tried),  the  gods  this  signal  sent, 
And  fate  now  labours  with  some  vast  event  : 
Jove  seals  the  league,  or  Moodier  scenes  prepare-  : 
Jove,  the  great  arbiter  of  peace  and  wars." 

They  said,  while  Pallas  through  the  Trojan  throng 
fin  shape  a  mortal. )  pass'd  disguised  along. 
Like  hold  Laodocus,  her  course  she  bent, 
Who  from  Antenor  traced  hi-  high  descent. 
Amidst  the  ranks  Lycaon's  son  she  found, 
The  warlike  Pandsru.8,  for  strength  renown'd; 
Whose  squadrons,  led  from  Mark  .-Ksopus"  flood,1 
With  flaming  shields  in  martial  circle  stood. 
Tu  him  the  goddess  :  "  Phrygian  !  canst  thou  hear 
A  well-timed  counsel  with  a  willing  ear? 

,i-  were  thine,  couldst  thou  direct  thy  dart. 
Amidst  his  triumph,  to  tin"-  Spartan's  heart? 
What  i;ifts  from  Troy,  from  Paris  wouldst  thou  gain, 
Thy  country's  foe,  the  Grecian  glory  slain? 
Then  seiw  the  occasion,  dare  the  mighty  deed, 
Aim  at  his  breast,  and  mav  that  aim  succeed  ! 
But  first,  to  speed  the  shaft,  address  thy  vow 
To  Lycian  Phcebus  with  the  silver  how, 

'  *£sefita,m#>ed.     A  river  of  Mysia. 
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And  swear  the  firstlings  of  thy  flock  to  pay, 
( >u  Zeli.-i's  altars,  t'»  tin'  god  of  day."  ' 

He  heard,  and  madly  at  the  motion  pleased, 
His  poiish'd  bow  with  hasty  rashness  seized. 
"Twas  form'd  of  horn,  and  smooth'd  with  artful  toil: 
A  mountain  goat  resign'd  the  shining  spoil. 
Who  pierced  long1  since  beneath  his  arrows  bled  ; 
The  stately  quarry  on  the  cliffs  lay  dead, 
And  sixteen  palms  bis  brow's  large  honours  spread: 
The  workmen  join'd,  and  shaped  the  bended  horns, 
And  beaten  gold  each  taper  point  adorns. 
This,  hy  the  Greeks  unseen,  the  warrior  bends, 
Screen'd  by  the  shields  of  his  surrounding  friends : 
There  meditates  the  mark  ;  and  couching  low, 
Fits  the  sharp  arrow  to  the  well-strung  how. 
One  from  a  hundred  feather'd  deaths  he  chose, 
Fated  to  wound,  and  cause  of  future  woes  ; 
Then  offers  vows  with  hecatombs  to  crown 
Apollo's  altars  in  his  native  town. 

Now  with  full  force  the  yielding  horn  he  bends, 
Drawn  to  an  arch,  and  joins  the  doubling  ends  ; 
Close  to  his  breast  he  strains  the  nerve  below, 
Till  the  barb'd  points  approach  the  circling  bow; 
The  impatient  weapon  whizzes  on  the  wing ; 
Si  i  tinil-  the  tough  horn,  and  twangs  the  quivering  itrin 

But  thee,  Atrides  !  in  that  dangerous  hour 
The  gods  forget  not,  nor  thy  guardian  power, 
Pallas  assists,  and  {weakened  in  its  force) 
Diverts  the  weapon  from  its  destined  course : 
80  from  her  bahe,  when  slumber  seals  his  eye, 
The  watchful  mother  wafts  the  envenom'd  fly. 
Just  where  his  belt  with  golden  buckles  join  d, 
Where  linen  folds  the  double  corslet  lined, 
She  turn'd  the  shaft,  which,  hissing  from  above, 
i'nss'il  Lbe  broad  lielt,  and  through  the  corslet  drove 
The  folds  it  pierced,  the  plaited  linen  tore, 
And  razed  the  skin,  and  drew  the  purple  gore. 
As  when  some  stately  trappings  are  decreed 

'  Z»Ha,»lownoiT«ms,Ti™\a». 
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At  this  the  king  his  generous  joy  express'd, 
And  clasp'd  the  warrior  to  his  armed  breast 
"  Divine  Idomeneus  !  what  thanks  we  owe 
'I'd  worth  like  thine  !   what  praise  shall  nc  bestowi1 
To  thee  the  foremost  honours  are  decreed, 
First  in  the  fight  and  every  graceful  deed. 
For  this,  in  banquets,  when  the  generous  bowls 
Restore  our  blood,  and  raise  the  warriors'  souls, 
Though  all  the  rest  with  stated  rules  we  bound, 
Unmix'd,  unmeasured,  are  thy  goblets  crown' d. 
Be  still  thyself,  in  arms  a  mighty  name ; 
Maintain  thy  honours,  and  enlarge  thy  fame." 
To  whom  the  Cretan  thus  his  speech  oddress'd: 
"  Secure  of  me,  O  king  !  exhort  the  rest. 
Fix'd  to  thy  siiin,  in  every  toil  I  share, 
Thy  firm  associate  in  the  day  of  war. 
But  let  the  signal  he  this  moment  given  ; 
To  mix  in  fight  is  all  1  ask  of  Heaven. 
The  field  shall  prove  how  perjuries  succeed, 
And  chains  or  death  avenge  the  impious  deed 

Charm 'd  with  this  heat,  the  king  his  course  pi 
And  next  the  troops  of  either  Ajax  views  : 
In  one  firm  orh  the  hands  were  ranged  arounc 
A  cloud  of  heroes  blaeken'd  all  the  ground. 
Thus  from  the  lofty  promontory's  brow 
A  swain  surveys  the  gathering  storm  below  ; 
Slow  from  the  main  the  heavy  vapours  rise, 
Spread  in  dim  streams,  and  sail  along  the  bI 
Till  black  as  night  the  swelling  tempest  shot 
The  eloud  condensing  as  the  west-wind  blowi 
He  dreads  the  impending  storm,  and  drives  h. 
To  the  close  irovert  of  an  arching  rock. 

Such,  and  so  thick,  the  embattled  squadrc 
With  spears  erect,  a  moving  iron  wood  : 
A  shady  light  wbs  shot  from  glimmering  si 
And  their  brown  arms  obscured  the  dusky  fi 

"  O  heroes  I  worthy  such  a  dauntless  ti 
Whose  godlike  virtue  we  but  urge  in  vair 
' lliclai m*d  the  king),  who  raise  your  eager  h 
With  great  examples,  more  tVaw  W&  w 
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the  gods  but  breathe  in  all  the  real 
s  burn  in  your  exalted  breast, 

proud  walls  lie  smoking  on  the  ground." 

tie  next  the  general  bends  his  course ; 

milts,  and  glories  in  his  force) ; 

sod  Nestor  ranks  his  Pylian  band?, 

spiring  eloquence  command*  ; 

st  order  sets  his  train  in  arms, 

dvises,  and  the  soldiers  warms. 

romius,  fireman,  round  him  wait, 

>d,  and  Pelagon  the  great. 

nd  chariots  to  the  front  assign' il, 

e  strength  of  war)  he  ranged  behind  ; 

space  suspected  troops  supply, 

both,  nor  left  the  power  to  fly : 

mmBud  to  "curb  the  fiery  steed, 

onfution,  nor  the  ranks  exceed  : 

■est  let  none  too  rashly  ride  : 

i  nor  skill,  but  just  in  time,  be  tried  : 

once  made,  no  warrior  turn  the  rein, 

r  fall ;  a  firm  embodied  train. 

he  fortune  of  the  field  shall  cast 

his  chariot,  mount  the  next  in  haste ; 

ipractised  to  direct  the  car, 

;h  javelins  to  provoke  the  war. 

Orefathers  held  this  prudent  course, 

their  ardour,  thus  preserved  their  force ; 

a  these  immortal  conquests  made, 

S'oud  tyrants  low  in  ashes  laid." 
e  master  of  the  martial  art, 
i  with  transport  great  Atrides'  heart, 
it  thou  strength  to  match  thy  brave  desires, 
to  second  what  thy  soul  inspires  ! 
;  years,  that  wither  human  race, 
y  spirits,  and  thy  arms  unbrace, 
thou  wert,  oh  ever  mightst  thou  be! 
e  lot  of  any  chief  but  thee." 
be  experienced  prince  Atrides  cried; 
'* htmry  locks,  and  thus  replied  : 
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Those  fifty  slaughter' d  in  the  gloomy  vale. 
He  spared  but  one  to  bear  the  dreadful  tale, 
Such  Tydeus  was,  and  such  bis  martial  lire  ; 
Gods  !  how  the  sun  degenerates  from  the  sire  !" 

No  words  the  godlike  Dionied  return' d. 
But  heard  respectful,  and  in  secret  burn'd  : 
Not  so  fierce  Capaneus'  undaunted  son  ; 
Stern  as  his  sire,  the  boaster  thus  begun : 

"What  ueeds,  O  monarch  !  this  invidious  praise, 
Ourselves  to  lessen,  while  our  sire  you  raise? 
Dare  to  he  just,  At  rides  !  and  confess 
Our  value  equal,  though  our  furv  less. 
With  fewer  troops  we  storm' d  the  Thebau  wall, 
And  happier  saw  the  sevenfold  city  fall, 
In  impious  acts  tlu>  yuilt.v  lather  died; 
The  sons  subdued,  for  Heaven  was  on  their  side. 
Far  more  than  heirs  of  all  our  parents'  fame, 
Our  glories  darken  their  tliiiiimsh'd  name." 

To  him  Tydides  thus  :  "  My  friend,  forbear ; 
Suppress  thy  passion,  and  the  king  revere  : 
His  hi;j-h  concern  may  well  excuse  this  rage, 
Whose  eau-e  in-  follow,  and  whose  war  we  wage: 
His  the  first  praise,  were  Iliou's  towers  o'erthruwn, 
And,  if  we  fail,  the  chief  disgrace  his  own. 
Let  iiini  the  Greeks  to  hardy  toils  excite, 
'Tis  ours  to  labour  in  the  glorious  fight." 

He  spoke,  and  ardent,  on  the  trembling  ground 
Sprung  from  hi-  rar  :    his  ringing  arms  resound. 
Dire  was  the  ckiUir.  and  dreadful  from  afar, 
Of  arm'd  Tydides  rushing  to  the  war. 
As  when  the  winds,  usceuding  by  degrees, 
First  move  the  whitening  surface  of  the  seas, 
The  billows  float  in  order  to  the  shore, 
The  wave  behind  rolls  on  the  wave  before ; 
Till,  with  the  growing  storm,  the  deeps  arise. 
Foam  o'er  the  rocks,  and  thunder  to  the  skies. 
So  to  the  fight  the  thick  battalions  throng, 
Shields  urged  on  shields,  and  men  drove  men  aloof 
Sedate  and  silent  move  the  numerous  bauds  ; 
So  sound,  no  whisper,  \>ut  tot  cVveTs  covninatAt, 
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;  with  awe  the  rest  obey, 

me  god  had  snatch'd  their  voice  away. 

the  Trojans ;  from  their  host  ascends 

ml  shout  that  all  the  region  rendB. 

n  the  fleecy  flocks  unuumber'd  stand 

thy  folds,  and  wait  the  milker's  hand, 
Mow  vales  incessant  bleating  fills, 
mbs  reply  from  all  the  neighbouring  hills  ; 

amours  rose  from  various  nations  round, 
was  the  murmur,  and  confused  the  sound. 

oat  dow  joins,  and  each  a  god  inspires, 

ilars  incite-,  ami  thu-;i>  Minerva  fires, 

flit  around,  and  dreadful  terror  reign ; 

ioord  racing  bathes  the  purple  plain  ; 
l   !  dire  sister  of  the  slaughtering  power, 
at  her  birth,  but  rising  every  hour, 

scarce  the  skies  her  horrid  head  can  bound. 
■Iks  on  earth,  and  shakes  the  world  around  ; 

lions  bleed,  where'er  her  steps  she  turns, 

ian  still  dee) it'll-.,  ami  the  combat  burns. 

■hield  with  shield,  with  helmet  helmet  closed, 

our  armour,  lance  to  lance  opposed, 
i  jainst  host  with  shadowy  squadrons  drew. 
funding  darts  in  iron  tempests  flew, 
and  vanquished  join'd  promiscuous  cries, 

rilling  shouts  and  dying  groans  arise  ; 
streaming  blood  the  slippery  fields  are  dyed, 
aughter'd  heroes  swell  the  dreadful  tide. 

trrenta  roll,  increased  by  numerous  rills, 
rage  impetuous,  dtm-n  their  echoing  hills 

o  the  vales,  and  pour'd  along  the  plain, 
.  irough  a  thousand  channels  to  the  main  : 
utant  shepherd  trembling  hears  the  sound  ; 

both  hosts,  and  so  their  cries  rebound, 
i  bold  Antilochus  the  slaughter  led. 
nt  who  struck  a  valiant  Trojan  dead  : 
»t  Ecbepolus  the  lance  arrives, 

bis  high  crest,  and  through  his  helmet  drwes '. 

d  in  the  brain  the  brazen  weapon  Hea, 
W«i  eternal  settle  o'er  his  eyes. 
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So  sinks  a  tower,  that  long  assaults  had  stood 
Of  force  iuiil  lire,  its  walls  besmear' d  with  hluoil, 
Him,  the  hold  leafier  of  the  Abntitisti  throng, 
Seized  (,,  despoil .  iii i']  (lrajj'tf'd  the  corpse  along : 
But  while  he  strove  to  tup  the  inserted  dart, 
Agenor's  javelin  reach'd  the  hero's  heart 
His  flank,  unguarded  by  his  ample  shield. 
Admits  the  lance  :  he  falls,  and  spurns  the  field; 
The  nerve-,  unbrace '1 .  --iipport  his  limbs  no  more; 
The  soul  comes  floating  in  a  tide  o(  gore. 
Trojans  and  Greeks  now  pa  tier  round  the  slain  • 
The  war  renews,  the  warriors  bleed  again  : 
As  o'er  their  prey  rapacious  wolves  engage, 
Man  dies  mi  mini,  anil  all  is  blood  and  rage. 

In  blooming  youth  fair  Simoisius  fell. 
Sent  by  great  Aj.-ik  to  the  shades  of  hell ; 

Kair  .Sim  nisi  us,  w] i  his  mother  bore 

Amid  the  flocks  on  silver  Simois'  shore  : 
The  nymph  ilesreiiiliiij;  from  tin.'  hills  of  Me, 
To  seek  ner  parents  on  his  flowery  aide, 
Brought  forth  the    babe,  their    common    care  M 

And  thence  from  Sin  wis  named  the  lovely  hoy. 

Short  was  his  date  !  Iiy  dreadful  Ajax  slain, 

He  falls,  (tnd  renders  all  their  cares  in  vain  I 

So  falls  a  poplar,  that  in  watery  ground 

liui-ed  liiiili  the  head,  with  stately  branches  crowo'i 

(Fell'd  by  some  artist  witli  his  shining  steel, 

To  shape  the  circle  of  the  bending  wheel,) 

Cut  down  it  lies,  tall,  smooth,  and  largely  spread, 

With  all  its  beauteous  honours  on  its  head  : 

There,  left  ,1  subject  to  the  wind  and  rain, 

And  scorr.h'd  by  suns,  it  withers  on  the  plain, 

Thus  pierr'd  by  Aja\,  Si  mousing  lies 

Streteh'd  on  the  shore,  and  thus  neglected  diet 

At  Ajax,  Ant  i  phi  is  his  javelin  threw ; 
The  pointed  lance  with  erring  fury  flew, 
And  Leucus,  loved  by  wise  I'lysses,  slew. 
He  drops  the  corpse  of  Swuu'kws  s\»in. 
And  sinks  a  breathless  carcass  o»\  tW  ^lan. 
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w  Ulysses,  mid  with  grief  enraged, 
Lrode  where  the  foremost  of  t  he  fuc-  enframed  ; 
rm'il  with  his  spear,  he  meditates  the  wound, 
1  act  to  throw  ;  hut  cautions  look'd  around, 
truck  at  his  sight  the  Trojans  Ijitckii'siril  drew, 
.nd  trembling  heard  the  javelin  ks  it  dew. 
,  chief  stood  nigh,  who  from  Abydes  came, 
>ld  Priam's  son.  Demncunn  was  his  name. 
Tie  weapon  entcr'd  eh.se  above  his  ear, 
clil  through  his  temples  glides  the  whizzing  spear ; 
Vith  piercing  shrieks  the  youth  resign-  Iijs  hreath 
li*  eye-balls  darken  with  the  shades  of  death  ; 
'onderous  he  falls  ;  his  clanging  ;irms  resound, 
lad  his  broad  buckler  riujrs  n  gainst  t>n>  ground. 

Seized  with  affright  the  boldest  foes  appear ; 
?en  godlike  Hector  seems  himself  to  fear  ; 
llow  he  gave  way,  the  rest  tumultuous  Hed  ; 
[Tie  Greeks   with    shouts   press   on,   and   spoil    the 

Jut  Phoebus  now  from  [linn's  towering  height 
Shines  forth  reveal'd,  and  animates  the  fight. 
'Trojans,  be  bold,  and  force  with  force  oppose; 
four  foaming  steeds  urge  hradlmig  mi  the  foes  ! 
S'or  are  their  bodies  rocks,  nor  iil.hr]  with  steel : 
four  weapons  enter,  and  your  strokes  they  feel. 
Have  ye  forgot  what  seeni'd  your  dread  before? 
Hie  great,  the  fierce  Achilles  fights  no  more." 

Apollo  thus  from  llinn's  lofty  towers, 
Wsy'd  in  terrors,  roused  the  Trojan  powers  : 
While  war's  fierce  goddess  tires  the  Grecian  foe. 
Vud  shouts  and  thunders  in  the  fields  below . 
rhen  great  Diotm  fall,  by  doom  divine, 
In  rain  his  valour  anil  illustrious  line. 
A  broken  rock  ihe  force  of  Pitus  threw, 
(Who  from  cold  Xuuz  led  the  Thracian  crew,) 
Full  on  his  ankle  dropp'd  the  ponderous  stone. 
Burst  the  strong  nerves,  and  ci-ash'd  [lie  solid  bone  ; 
Supine  he  tumhles  on  the  crimson  sands, 
Before  his  helpless  friends,  and  native  bands, 
And ipreads  for  aid  his  unavailing  hands. 
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The  foe  rush'd  furious  as  he  pants  for  bre 
And  through  his  navel  drove  the  pointed  d 
His  flushing  entrails  smoked  upon  the  groui 
And  the  warm  life  came  issuing  from  the  * 

His  lance  hold  Thoas  at  the  conqueror  s» 
Deep  in  his  breast  above  (he  pap  it  went. 
Amid  the  lungs  was  fix'd  the  winged  wood, 
And  quivering  in  his  1  leaving  bosom  stood  : 
Till  from  the  dying  chief,  ajwrouAfaig  near, 
The  iEtoliau  warrior  tugg'd  his  weighty  spear  : 
Then  sudden  waved  his  flaming  falchion  round, 
And  gash'd  his  belly  «-iih  a  ghastly  wound  ; 
The  corpse  now  breathless  on  the  bloody  plain, 
To  spoil  his  arms  I  lie  i  ii'tor  strove  in  vain  ; 
The  Thracian  baml.  against  the  victor  press'd, 
A  grove  of  lance-  a-lil  ti-v'ii  at  bis  breast. 
Stern  Thoas,  glaring  with  re ve ugeful  eyes, 
In  sullen  fury  slowly  units  the  prtae. 

Thus  fell  two  heroes  ;  one  the  pride  of  Thrace, 
And  one  the  leader  of  the  Epeian  nice ; 

Death's  sable  shade  at  onee  o'ercast  their  eyes, 
In  dust  the  vanquish' d  and  the  victor  lies. 
With  copious  slaughter  all  the  fields  are  red, 
And  heap'd  with  growing  mountains  of  the  dead. 
Had  some  brave  chief  this  martial  scene  beheli 

S!  Pallas  guarded  through  the  dreadful  held; 
ight  darts  lie  bill  to  turn  their  points  away, 
And  swords  around  him  innocently  play  ; 
The  war's  whole  art  with  wonder  had  he  seen, 
And  counted  heroes  where  lie  counted  men. 

So  fought  each  host,  with  thirst  of  glory  fired, 
And  crowds  on  crowds  triumphantly  expired. 
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assisted  by  Pallas,    perforins  wonders  in  this  days 

cures  him.enablm  him  to  discern  gods  from  mortals, 
ihibjts  turn  fraro  contending  with  *my  of  the  former, 
ins  Piindarus  to  oppose  him  ; 
is  in  great  danger  but  For  the 

le   hand  by  Diomed.     Apollo 
d  at  length  c — '- 


killed,  and  S.at 
ice  of  Venus  ;  who,  as 
i  wounded  on  tl 


i  pie  of  ^ergamus. 
>,  and   assists   Hector  to  make  o 
jEneas  is  restored  to  the  field,  and 
several    of  the   Greeks;    among    the  rest 


':  first  battle  continues  through  this  book.     The  scene 
n  the  former. 

iw  Tydiiles'  situl  inspires, 
witl)  her  force,  and  warms  with  all  her  fires, 
e  the  Greeks  his  deathless  fiiiiie  to  raise, 
ti  her  hero  "illi  ili-iin^iiisli'd  praise, 
i  on  his  helm  i-eli'stird  liu'lii  niiigs  play, 
uny  shield  emits  a  living  ray ; 
.wi;3ri(!fl  lilitze  incessant  streams  supplies, 
le  red  star  that  fin's  the  autumnal  skies, 
n  fresh  he  rears  his  radiant  orh  tu  sight, 
,  hathed  in  ocean,  shoots  a  keener  light. 
I',i/I.;~  mi  the  chief  liestow'd, 
*»  'imsj  the  tierce  effulgence  ftow'd  : 


Bow 


The  sons  of  Dares  first  Lin-  combat  sought, 
A  wealthy  priest,  hut  rich  without  a  fault ; 
In  Vulcan's  fane  the  father's  days  were  led, 
The  sons  to  toils  of  glorious  battle  hied  ; 
These  singled  from  their  troops  the  fight  maintain 
These,  from  their  sfeeds,  Tydides  on  the  plain. 
Fierce  for  renown  the  brother-chiefi  draw  near, 
And  first  bold  I'hegeus  cast  his  sounding  spear, 
Which  o'er  the  warrior's  shoulder  took  its  com 
And  spent  in  empty  air  its  erring  force. 
Not  so,  Tydides,  flew  thy  lance  in  vain, 
But  pierced  his  breast,  ami  sti-etch'd  him  on  the  fb-.a 
Seised  with  unusual  fear,  1  die  us  fled, 
Left  the  rich  chariot,  and  his  brother  dead. 
And  had  not  Vulcan  lent  celestial  aid, 
He  too  had  sunk  to  death's  eternal  shade ; 
But  in  a  smoky  cloud  the  god  of  fire 
Preserved  the  sou,  in  pity  to  the  sire. 

The  steeds  and  chariot,  to  the  navy  led, 
Increased  the  spoils  of  gallant  DioHied. 

Struck  with  amaze  and  shame,  the  Trojan  crew, 
Or  slain,  or  fled,  the  soils  of  Dares  view  ; 
When  by  the  blood-stain' d  hand  Minerva  press'd 
The  god  of  battles,  and  this  speech  address'd  : 

''Stern  power  of  war  !  by  «  hum  the  might)'  fall, 
Who  bathe  in  blood,  and  shake  the  lofty  wall ! 
Let  the  brave  chiefs  their  glorious  toils  divide ; 
And  whose  the  compiest,  mighty  Jove  decide  : 
While  we  from  interdicted  fields  retire, 
Nor  tempt  the  wrath  of  Heaven's  avenging  sire." 

Her  words  allay  the  impetuous  warrior's  heat, 
The  god  of  arm-  and  martial  maid  retreat; 
llemoved  from  tight,  on  Xanlhus'  flowery  boundl 
They  sat,  and  lisien'd  t«  the  dying  sounds. 

Meantime,  the  <  irceks  I  he  Trojan  race  pursue, 
And  some  hold  chieftain  every  leader  slew  : 
Fiwt  Oiiius  falls,  ami  lutes  the  hluody  sand, 
His  death  ennuhled  liy  AtruW  \\e\i4-. 
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As  he  to  flight  his  wheeling  tar  address'd, 
The  speedy  javelin  drove  from  bank  to  breast. 
Id  dust  the  mighty  Haliwmian  lay, 
His  arms  resound,  the  spirit  wings  its  way. 

Thy  fate  was  next,  O  Phuistus '!  doom'd  to  feel 
The  great  I  do  men  ens'  protended  steel ; 
Whom  Boms  sent  (his  son  and  only  joy) 
Prom  fruitful  Tame  to  the  fields  of  Troy. 
The  Cretan  javelin  reach' d  him  from  afar. 
And  pierced  his  shoulder  as  he  mounts  his  car  ; 
Back  from  the  car  he  tumbles  to  the  ground, 
And  everlasting  shades  his  eyes  surround. 

Then  died  Seaman d rim;,  expert  in  the  chase, 
In  woods  and  wilds  to  wound  the  savage  race; 
Diana,  taught  him  ail  her  sylvan  arts, 
To  bend  the  how,  and  aim  unerring  darts  : 
But  vainly  here  Diana's  arts  he  tries, 
The  fatal  lance  arrests  him  as  he  flies; 
From  Menelaiia'  arm  the  weapon  sent, 
Through  his  broad  back  and  heaving  bosom  went  : 
Down  sinks  the  warrior  with  a  thundering  sound, 
His  braaen  armour  rings  against  the  ground. 

Next  artful  l'lieivclus  untimely  fell; 
Bold  Meriou  sent  him  to  the  realms  of  hell. 
Thy  father's  skill,  O  I'hereclus  !  was  thine, 
The  graceful  fabric  and  the  fair  design  ; 
For  loved  by  Pallas,  Pallas  did  impart 
To  him  the  shipwright's  and  the  builder's  art. 
Beneath  his  hand  the  fleet  of  Paris  rose, 
The  fatal  cause  of  all  his  country's  woes  ; 
But  he,  the  mystic,  will  of  Heaven  unknown, 
Nor  Saw  his  country's  peril,  nor  Ins  own 
The  hapless  artist,  while  confused  he  fled, 
The  spear  of  Meriou  mingled  with  the  dead. 
Through  his  right  hip,  with  forceful  fury  cast, 
Between  the  bladder  and  the  bone  it  uass'd  ; 
Prone  on  his  knees  he  falls  with  fruitless  cries, 
Aud  death  in  lasting  slnmJicr  seals  his  eves. 

From  Meres'  tone  Che  swj/1  i'edieus  tied, 
Anterior'*  o&pring  from  a  foreign  be.!, 
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Whose  generous  spouse,  Tlie-iuor,  heavenly 
Nursed  the  young  stranger  with  a  mother'*  i 
How  vain  those  care*  !  when  Meges  ii 


o  near  adored  Scionander  made  abode, 
Priest  of  the  stream,  and  honoured  as  a  g 
( tn  him,  amid-;  tin.1  Ih  irig  numbers  found, 
Eurypylus  indicts  a  deadly  wound  ; 
On  his  iiroad  shoulders  fell  the  forceful  bi 
Thence  glancing  downwards,  lopp'd  his  holy 
Which  stain' ii  with  sMriid  Mood  the  brushing- 
Down  sunk  the  priest  :  tfiepurple  hand  of  de_._ 
Closed  his  dim  eye.  and  fate  suppress'd  his  breath. 

Thus  toil'd  the.  chiefs/in  different  parts  engaged, 
In  every  quarter/tierce  Tydides  raged; 
Amid  the  Greek  ,  amid  tile  Trojan  train, 
ilapt  through  the  ranks/he  thunders  o'er  the  plain 
Now  here,  now  thore.he  darts  from  place  to  place, 
Pours  on  the  reti  vi  or  | lightens  in  their  face. 
Thus  from  high  lull*  the  torrents  swift  and  strong 
Deluge  whole  fields,  aud  sweep  the  trees  along, 
Through  ruin'd  molesrthe  rushing  wave     ■■ 
O'erwhelms  the  bridge .  and  hursts  the  lofty  bouud* 
The  yellow-  harvests  of  the  ripen' d  year, 
And  flatted  vineyards,  one  sad  waste  appear  ! 
While  Juve  descends  in  sin  icy  sheets  of  rain, 
And  all  the  labours  of  mankind  are 

So  raged  Tydides,  houndless  in  In 
Drove  armies  hack  .  and  made  all  Troy  retire 
With  grief  the  leader  of  the  Lycian  band 
Saw  the  wide  wast*  of  bis  destructive  hand  : 
His  heuded  bow  against  the  chief  he  drew ; 
Swift  to  the  mark  the  thirsty  arrow  flew, 
Whose  forty  point  the  hollow  breastplate  t< 
Deep    in    his    shoulder    -pVevuei,    wu.4    ■" 
gore: 
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his  brazen  armour  dyed, 
proud  archer  thus  exulting  cried  : 
r,  ye  Trojans,  hither  drive  your  steeds  ! 
our  hand  the  bravest  Grecian  bleeds, 
I  the  deathful  dart  be  can  sustain ; 
bus  urged  me  to  these  fields  in  vain." 
i  he,  boastful  :  but  the  winded  dart 
short  of  life,  and  mock'd  the  shooter's  art. 
inded  chief,  behind  his  car  retired, 
i>iiuf  hand  of  Sthenalua  required  ; 
am  his  seat  he  leap'd  upon  the  ground, 
'd  the  weapon  from  the  pushing  wound  ; 
the  bint;  his  guardian  power  aildress'd. 
current  wandering  o'er  his  vest : 
jeny  of  Jove  !  uncoui[iier'd  maid  ! 
godlike  sire  deserved  thy  aid, 
It  thee  Id  the  fighting  field ; 
ess,  now,  thy  sacred  succour  yield. 
iy  lance  to  reach  the  Trojan  knight, 
•row  wounds  the  chief  thou  guard 'st  in  fi^ht : 
the  boaster  grovelling  on  the  shore, 
lints  these  eyes  shall  vicu  the  li^lit  no  more." 
tray' A  Tydides,  and  Minerva  heard, 
es  confirm'd.  Ins  languid  spirits  cheer' d  ; 
each  limb  with  wonted  vigour  light; 
ng  bosom  claim'd  the  promised  tight. 
4,  (she  eru'il).  in  every  combat  shine, 
:hy  province,  thy  protection  mine ; 
the  fight,  and  every  foe  control ; 
ich  paternal  virtue  in  thy  soul : 
[  swells  thy  boiling  breast,  infused  by  me, 
thy  godlike  father  breathes  iu  thee; 
e,  from  mortal  mists  1  purge  thy  eyes, 
to  view  the  warring  deities. 
e  thou  shun,  through  all  the  embattled  plain; 
hly  strive  where  human  force  is  vain, 
s  mingle  in  the  martial  band, 
It  thou  wound  :  so  Pallas  gives  command." 
that,  the  blue-eyed  virgin  iviug'd  her  fti^nV, 
j  rueh'd impetuous  tn  the  fig-ht; 
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Boot! 


With  tenfold  ardour  now  invades  the  plain, 
Wild  with  delay,  and  more  enraged  by  pain. 

As  on  the  fleecy  flock.-  when  hunger  calls, 

Amidst  the  held  ii  brindled  lion  falls; 

If  chance  some  shepherd  with  a  distant  dart 

The  savage  wound,  he  rouses  at  the  smart, 

He  foams,  he  roars;   the  shepherd  dares  not  stay. 

Hut  trembling  leaves  the  scattering  flocks  a  prey; 

[leaps  fall  on  heaps;  he  bathes  with  blood  the  gruum 

Then  leaps  victorious  o'er  the  lofty  mound. 

Not  with  Ids,  fui-y  stern  Tydides  flew; 

And  two  brave  leaders  at  an  instant  slew; 

Astynoiis  breathless  foil,  and  by  his  side, 

His  people's  pastor,  [rood  llypeuor,  died; 

AstyaoQs'  breast  the  deadly  inuce  receives, 

Hypenor's  shimlder  his  hrnad  falchion  cleaves. 

Those  slain  he  left,  and  sprung  with  noble  rage 

Abas  and  PolyTdus  to  engage  ; 

Sons  of  Eurydamus,  who,  wise  and  old, 

Could  fate  foresee,  anil  mystic  dreams  unfold; 

The  youths  reluru'd  mil  tiiini  the  doubtful  plain, 

And  the  sad  father  tried  his  arts  in  vain; 

No  mystic  dream  could  make  their  fates  appear, 

Though  now  determined  by  Tydides'  spear. 

Young  Xauthus  next,  and  Thivu  folt  his  rage; 
The  joy  and  hope  of  Phamops'  feeble  age : 
Vast  was  his  wealth,  and  these  the  only  heirs 
Of  all  ids  labours  and  a  life  of  cares, 
("old  death  o'ertakes  them  in  their  blooming  yean, 
And  leaves  the  I'aiher  unavailing  tears: 
To  strangers  now  descends  bis  heapy  store, 
The  race  forgotten,  and  the  name  no  more. 

Two  sons  of  Priam  in  one  chariot  ride, 
l.ililteiiug  in  arms,  and  combat  side  by  side. 
As  when  the  lordly  lion  seeks  his  food 
Where  grazing  bailers  range  the  lonely  w 
He  leaps  amidst  them  with  a  furious  bound, 
Bends  their  strong  necks,  and  tears  them  tc 
So  From  their  seats  the  brother  chiefs  are 
Their  steeds  aud  chariot  U>  the  uiivY  Wto. 
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With  deep  concern  divine  Mueaa  view'd 
e  foe  prevailing,  and  his  friends  pursued  ; 
rough  the  thick  storm  of  Miigiiur  spears  he  flies, 

Bloring  Pandarus  with  careful  eyes. 
eligth  he  found  Lycaon's  mighty  sou  ; 
o  irhom  the  chief  of  Venus'  race  begun  : 
'Where,  Pandarus,  are  all  thy  honours  now, 
y  winged  arrows  and  unerring  bow, 
y  matchless  skill,  thy  yet  unrivali'd  fame, 
d  boasted  glory  (if  the  Lyeian  name? 
pierce  that  mortal  !  if  we  mortal  call 
at  wondrous  force  by  which  whole  armies  fall ; 
r  god  incensed,  who  quits  the  distant  skies 
■i  punish  Troy  for  slighted  sacrifice ; 
Inch,  oh  avert  from  our  unhappy  state  ! 
r  what  so  dreadful  as  celestial  hater) 

er  he  he,  propitiate  Jove  with  prayer; 

j,  destroy  ;  if  god,  entreat  to  spare." 

To  him  the  Lyeian  :  "  Whom  your  eyes  behold, 
i  right  1  judge,  is  Diomed  the  bold  : 

lursers  whirl  liim  o'er  the  dusty  field. 
:rs  his  helmet,  and  so  flames  his  shield, 
'tis  a  god,  he  wears  that  chief's  disguise  ; 
»r  if  that  chief,  some  guardian  of  the  skies, 
d  in  clouds,  protects  him  in  the  fray, 
nu  unseen  the  frustrate  dart  away. 
"tiug'd  an  arrow,  which  mil  idly  fell, 
ie  stroke  had  fix'd  him  to  the  gates  of  hell  ; 
ad,  but  some  god,  soma  angry  god  withstands, 
ii  fate  was  due  to  these  unerring  hands, 
ill'd  in  the  bow,  on  foot  1  sought  the  war, 
>r  joia'd  swift  horses  to  the  rapid  car, 
n  polish'd  chariots  I  posaeas'd  at  home, 
,d  still  they  grace  Lycaou's  princely  dome  : 
ere  veil'd  in  spacious  coverlets  they  stand  ; 
nd  twice  tea  coursers  wait  their  lord's  ( 
to  good  old  warrior  hade  me  trust  to  these, 
hen  first  for  Troy  1  sail'd  the  sacred  sean ; 
n  fields,  aloft,  the  whirling  car  to  guide, 
mi  through  the  ranis  of  lieath  trimnphiiut  i\&e. 
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But  vain  with  youth,  and  yet  to  thrift  inclined, 

I  heard  hia  counsels  with  unheedful  mind, 

And  thought,  the  steeds  (veur  lar^c  supplies  unknown 

Might  fail  of  forajre  in  the  stnuten'd  town  ; 

So  took  ray  bun  and  pointed  darts  in  hand, 

And  left  the  chariots  in  my  native  laud. 

"Too  late,  O  friend  !  my  rashness  I  deplore ; 
These  shaft-,  once  fatal,  carry  death  no  more. 
Tydeus'  and  At  reus'  ■■his  their  points  have  found, 
And  undissenibled  gore  pursued  the  wound. 
In  vuin  they  bleed  :   this  unavailing  bow 
Serves,  not  to  slaughter,  hut  provoke  the  toe. 
In  evil  hour  these  bended  horns  1  strung, 
And  seized  the  quiver  where  it  idly  hung1. 
Cursed  be  the  fate  that  sent  me  to  the  field 
Without  a  warrior's  arms,  the  spear  and  shield  ! 
If  e'er  with  life  1  quit  the  Trojan  plain, 
If  e'er  I  see  my  spi>n-.e  anil  sire  again, 
This  bow,  unfaithful  to  my  glorious  aims, 
Broke  by  ray  hand,  shall  Ie.il  the  blazing  names." 

To  whom  the  leader  \>t  the  i  'ardati  race  : 
"Be  calm,  nor  Phcehus'  honour'd  gift  disgrace. 
The  distant  dart  be  praised,  though  here  we  need 
The  rushing  chariot  and  the  bounding  steed. 
Against  yon  hero  let  os  bend  our  eourse, 
And,  hand  to  hand,  encounter  force  with  force. 
Now  mount  my  seat,  and  from  the  chariot's  height 
Observe  my  father's  steeds,  renown' d  in  fight; 
Practised  alike  to  turn,  to  stop,  to  chase, 
To  dare  the  shock,  or  urge  the  rapid  race; 
Secure  with  these,  Ihroun-h  fii-'hting  tields  we  go; 
Or  safe  to  Troy,  if , hive  assist  the  foe. 
Haste,  seize  the  whip,  and  snatch  the  guiding  rein; 
The  warrior's  fury  let  this  arm  sustain; 
Or,  if  to  combat  thv  liuhj  heart  incline, 
Take  thou  the  spear,  the  chariot's  care  be  mine." 

"O  prince  !  (Lvraou's  valiant  son  replied) 
As  thine  the  steeds,  be  thine  the  task  to  guide. 
The  burses,  practised  U>  their  luid'a  command, 
Shall  bear  the  rein,  and  iinswei  y«  \ivj  \is.xA '._ 
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But,  if,  unhappy,  we  desert  the  light, 
Thy  mice  ■lone  can  animate  their  flight; 
EI*e  shall  our  fates  he  number' d  with  the  dead, 
And  these,  the  victor's  prize,  in  triumph  led. 
Thine  lie  the  guidance,  then  :    with  spear  and  shield 
Myself  will  charge  this  terror  of  the  field." 

And  now  both  hemes  mount  the  glittering  car ; 
The  bounding  coursers  rush  amidst  the  war  ; 
Their  tierce  approach  bold  Sthenelus  espied, 
Who  thus,  alnrm'd,  to  great  Tydides  cried  : 

"O  friend  !  two  chiefs  of  force  immense  I  see, 
Dreadful  they  come.  stud  bond  their  rage  on  thee  : 
Lip  the  brave  heir  of  old  i.ycaijn's  line, 
And  great  Aliens,  sprung  from  race  divine  ! 
Enough  is  given  to  tame.     Ascend  thy  car  ! 
And  save  a  life,  the  bulwark  of  our  war." 

At  this  the  hero  cast  a  gloomy  look, 
Fis'd  on  tbe  chief  with  scorn  ;  and  thus  he  spoke  : 

"Me  dost  thou  hid  to  slum  tiie  coming  tight: 
M*  wouldst  thou  move  to  base,  inglorious  flight? 
Kri  ■■>«-,  'tis  not  honest  ill  my  soul  to  fear, 
Nor  was  Tydides  born  to  tremble  here. 
I  hate  the  cumbrous  chariot's  slow  advance, 
And  the  long  distance  of  the  living  lance; 
hut  while  my  nerves  are  strong,  my  force  entire, 
Thus  front  the  foe,  am]  emulate  my  sire. 
Nor  shall  you  steeds,  that  fierce  to  fight  convey 
Tii'i-e  threat  en  im_r  heme?.,  hear  them  both  away  ; 
One  chief  at  least  beneath  this  arm  shall  die  ; 
So  1'alljs  tells  me.  and  fn rinds  to  fly. 
But  if  she  dooms,  ami  if  no  god  withstand, 
That  both  shall  fall  by  une  victorious  hand  ; 
Then  heed  my  words  :  my  horses  here  detain, 
Kx'd  to  tbe  chariot  by  the  s!  raiten'd  rein  ; 
Swift  to  JKiiea-'  empty  seat  proceed, 
Aud  seize  the  couriers  of  ethereal  breed  ; 
The  race  of  those,  which  once  tbe  thundering  god 
For  ravish'd  Ganymede  on  Tros  bestow'd, 
The  bMf  that  e'er  on  earth's  brimtl  surface  run, 
OeoeatA  the  rising  or  the  setting  sun. 
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Hence  great  Anehises  stole  a  breed  unknoivi 
By  mortal  mares,  from  tierce  Laomedon  : 
four  of  this  race  his  ample  stalk  contain, 
And  two  transport  .'Eneas  o'er  the  plain. 
These,  were  the  rich  immortal  prize  our  o 
Through  the  wide  world  should  make  ■ 
known." 

Thus  while  they  spoke,  the  foe  came  furious  on. 
And  stern  Lyeaon's  warlike  nice  begun : 

"  Prince,  thou  art  met.     Though  late  in  vain  assail'1! 
The  spear  may  enter  where  the  arrow  fail'd." 

He  said,  then  shook  the  ponderous  lance,  and  fluuj 
On  his  broad  shield  the  sounding  weapon  rung, 
I'icrced  the  tough  nrli,  and  in  his  run-ass  bung, 
"He  bleeds  !    Slit-  pnile  of  (ireece  !   (the  butter  eric-, 
Our  triumjih  now,  the  mighty  warrior  lies  !" 
"Mistaken  vaunter  !  (Diomed  replied  ;) 
Thy  dart  has  err'd,  and  now  mv  spear  be  tried ; 
Ye  'scape  not  liotii  ;  one.  headlong  from  his  car, 
With  hostile  blood  shall  glut  the  god  of  war." 

He  spoke,  and  rising  liurl'il  bis  forceful  dart, 
Which,  driven  by  Pal  Ins,  pierced  a  vital  part ; 
Full  in  his  face  it  enter'd,  and  betwiirt 
The  noso  and  eye-ball  the  proud  Lycian  fijt'd ; 
Crash'd  all  his  jaws,  and  cleft  the  tongue  within, 
Till  the  bright  point  look'd  out  beneath  the  chin. 
Headlong  he  fails,  his  helmet  knocks  the  ground  : 
Earth  groans  beneath  him,  and  his  arms  resound  ; 
The  starting  coursers  tremble  with  affright ; 
The  sou)  indignant  seeks  the  realms  of  night. 

To  guard  his  slaughtered  friend,  .Eneas  flies, 
His  spear  extending  where  the  carcass  lies  ; 
Watchful  he  wheels,  protects  it  every  way, 


He  hides  the.  hero  with  his  mighty  shade, 
And  threats  aloud  !  the  Greeks  with  longing  eyes 
Behold  at  distance,  but  forbear  the  prize. 
Then  tierce  Tydid.es  stoops ;  rail  iram  *h»  fiulds 
Heaved  with  vast  force,  a  roctv  frap»e\A  •k\A&i. 
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two  strong  men  the  enormous  weight  could  r; 

h  men  as  live  in  these  degenerate  days  : 

swung  it  round  :  and,  gathering  strength  to  throw, 

;harged  the  ponderous  ruin  at  the  foe. 

ere  to  the  hip  the  inserted  thigh  unites, 

.  on  the  bone  the  pointed  marble  lights; 

ough  both  the  tendons  hrnkc  the  rugged  stone. 

I  stripp'd  the  skin,  and  crack'd  the  solid  bone. 

k  on  his  knees,  and  staggering  with  his  pain?, 

falling  bulk  bis  bended  arm  sustains; 

I  in  a  dizzy  mist  the  warrior  lies ; 

Bn  cloud  comes  swimming  o'er  his  eyes. 

re  the  brave  chief,  who  mighty  numbers  sway'd. 

iress'd  had  sunk  to  death's  eternal  shade, 
heavenly  Venus,  mindful  of  the  love 

bore  Anchises  in  the  Idiean  grove, 

danger  views  with  anguish  and  despair, 

1  guards  her  offspring  with  a  mother's  care. 

iiit  her  much-loved  son  her  iirnis  she  throws, 
arms  whose  whiteness  match  the  falling  snows. 

sen'd  from  the  foe  behind  her  shining  veil, 
swords  wave  harmless,  and  the  javelins  foil  : 

i  through  the  nulling  horse,  and  I'eather'd  flight 
sounding  shafts,  she  bears  him  from  the  fight. 
Vor  Sthenelus,  with  uuassisting  hands, 
main'd  unheedful  of  his  lord's  commands  : 
[panting  steeds,  removed  from  out  the  war, 

fix'd  with  straiten'd  traces  to  the  car, 
rt,  rushing  to  the  Dardan  spoil,  detains 
>  heavenly  coursers  with  the  flowing  manes  : 
sse  in  proud  triumph  to  the  fleet  convey'd, 

longer  now  a  Trojan  lord  ohey'd. 

it  charge  to  hold  Dei'pylus  he  gave, 

hom  most  he  loved,  as  brave  men  love  the  brave,) 

*n  mounting  on  his  car,  resumed  the  rein, 

A  follow'd  where  Tydides  swept  the  plain. 

eanwhile  (his  conquest  ravished  from  his  eyes) 
t  raging  chief  in  chase  of  Venus  flies  : 

iro.td**  ~!,<>.  rtiiiinii.ision'd  to  the  field, 
if  Pallas  dreadful  with  her  SHule  shield 
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Or  fierce  Ki'llnnii  thundering-  ;it  I  lie  wa!l, 
While  flames  ascend,  and  mighty  ruins  fall; 
He  knew  soft  combats  suit  the  tender  diime, 
New  to  the  fielil,  and  still  a  foe  to  fame. 
Through  breaking  ranks  his  furious  course  r 
And  at  the  goddess  hi-  hroad  lance  extends; 
Through  her  height  ■•■  * ■  i I  tin*  daiing  weapon  droit, 
The  ambrosial  veil  which  all  the  Graces  wove 
Her  snowy  hand  Mil'  racing  steel  profaned, 
And  the  transparent,  shin  with  crimson  stain'd 
From  the  dear  rein  a  stream  Immortal  flowM, 
Such  stream  ns  issues  from  a  wounded  god  ; 
Pure  emanation  1   uncorrupted  flood  ! 
Unlike  our  cross,  diseased,  terrestrial  blood  : 
(For  not  the  bread  of  man  their  life  sustains. 
Nor  wine's  inflaming  juice  supplies  their  veins  :) 
With  tender  shrieks  i In-  goddess  lill'il  the  place, 
And  dropp'd  her  offspring  from  her  weak  embrac* 
Him  Pluviuis  took  :   he  casts  a  cloud  around 
The  fainting  chief,  and  nvirds  the  mortal  wound. 
Then  with  a  voice  licit  -hook  the  vaulted  skit?-, 
The  king  insults  the  goddess  as  she  flies 
"  111  with  Jove's  daughter  hlnndv  tights  agree, 
The  fleld  of  combat  is  no  scene  tor  thee 
Go,  let  thy  own  soft  sex  employ  thy  car 
Go,  lull  the  coward,  or  delude  the  fair. 
Taught  by  this  stroke  renounce  the  War 
And  learn  to  tremble  at  the  name  of  an 

Tydides  thus.     The  goddess,  seized  with 
Confused,  distracted,  from  the  conflict  fled. 
To  aid  her,  swift  the  winged  Iris  flew, 
Wrapt  in  a  mist  iihove  the  warring  crew. 
The  queen  of  love  with  faded  charms  she  fc 
Pale  was  her  cheek,  and  livid  look'd  the  « 
To  Mars,  who  sat  remote,  they  bent  their 
Far,  on  the  left,  with  clouds  involved  he  lay 
Beside  him  stood  his  lance,  distain'd  with 
And,  reili'd  with  gold,  his  foaming  steeds 
Low  at  his  knee,  she  beirg'ii  with  streaming 
Her  brother's  ear,  to  inmmt  tW  i\s\aivt *V\ 
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ow'd  tlie  wound  by  fierce  Tydides  given, 
al  man,  who  dares  encmnitcr  Heaven. 
lars  attentive  hears  the  (jueen  complain, 
her  hand  commits  tin'  irolden  rein; 
outs  the  seat,  i:ip|in-ss*rt  with  silent  woe, 
by  the  goddess  \i(  the  painted  how. 
h  resounds,  the  rapid  chariot  flics, 
,i  moment  scales  the  lofty  skies  : 
opp'd  the  car,  and  there  the  coursers  stood, 
fair  Iris  with  ambrosial  food  ; 
her  mother,  love's  bright  queen  appears, 
elmed  with  anguish,  and  dissolved  in  tears  : 
sed  her  in  her  arms,  beheld  her  bleed, 
L'd  what  god  had  wrought  this  guilty  deed  ? 
i  she  :  "This  insult  from  no  god  I  found, 
lious  mortal  gave  the  daring  wound  ! 
the  deed  of  haughty  Diomed  ! 
n  the  sun's  defence  the  mother  bled, 
r  with  Troy  no  more  the  Grecians  wage ; 
h  the  gods  (the  innmirtal  gods.)  engage." 
e  then  :  "Thy  wrongs  with  patience  hear, 
■re  those  griefs  inferior  powers  must  share  : 
ber'd  woes  mankind  from  us  sustain, 
en  with  woes  afflict  the  gods  again. 
flily  Mara  in  mortal  fetters  bound, 
Iged  in  brazen  dungeons  underground, 
rteen  niooos  imprison'd  roav'd  in  vain ; 
d  Ephialtes  held  the  chain  : 
m  had  perish'd  had  not  Hermes'  care 
ed  the  groaning  god  to  upper  air. 
uno's  self  has  borne  her  weisrlit  of  pain, 
>erial  partner  of  the  heavenly  reign  ; 

Ron's  son '  iufix'd  tlie  deadly  dart, 
with  anguish  her  immortal  heart, 
ll's  grim  king  Alcides'  power  confess' d, 
■ft  found  entrance  in  his  iron  breast; 
«'b  high  palace  for  a  cure  he  fled, 
in  his  o»n  dominions  of  the  dead; 

'  jtrnfAiftymt'i  ion,  Hercules. 
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Where  I'.-eon,  sprinkling  heavenly  halm  around, 
Assuaged  the  glowing  pangs,  and  closed  '  ■ 
Rash,  impious  man  !  ■■■■  'd  abodes, 

And  drench  his  arrows  in  the  blood  of  cods  ! 

"But  thou  (1  hough  Pallas  urged  thy  frantic  At* 
Whose  s[ii'n.r  ill-l'ntvd  mokes,  a  goddess  Meed, 
Know  thou,  whoe'er  with  heavenly  power  eonteoMi 
Short  is  his  date,  mid  soon  his  glory  ends  ; 
From  fields  of  death  when  late  he  shall  retire,        I 
No  infant  on  his  knees  shall  call  him  sire. 
Strong  as  thou  art,  some  god  may  yet  be  found, 
To  stretch  Mice  pale  and  gapping  on  the  ground ; 
Thy  distant  wife,  Mgiali  the  fair,1 
Starting  from  sleep  «  ilh  n  distracted  air, 
Shall  rouse  thy  slaves,  and  her  lost  lord  deplore, 
The  brave,  the  great,  the  glorious  now  no  more ! " 

This  said,  she  wiped  I'mni  Venus'  wounded  palm 
The  sacred  ichor,  and  infused  the  halm. 
Juno  and  Pal  his  with  a  smile  survey' d, 
And  thus  to  Jove  began  the  blue-eyed  maid  : 

"  Permit  thy  daughter,  gracious  Jove  !  to  tell 
How  this  mischance  the  (  yprian  queen  befell. 
As  late  she  tried  with  passion  to  inflame 
The  tender  bosom  of  a  (.ire-nan  dame; 
Allured  the  fair,  with  moving  thoughts  of  joy, 
To  quit  her  country  for  some  youth  of  Troy ; 
The  tdasping  zone,  with  golden  buckles  bound. 
Razed  her  soft  hand  with  (his  lamented  wound." 

The  sire  of  gods  and  men  superior  smiled, 
And,  calling  Venus,  thus  address'd  his  child  : 
"  Not  these,  O  daughter,  are  thy  proper  cares, 
Thee  milder  arts  hetit,  and  softer  wars ; 
Sweet  smiles  are  thine,  and  kind  endearing  charm 
To  Mars  and  Pallas  leave  the  deeds  of  arms." 

Thus  they  in  heaven  :  while  on  the  plain  helo. 
The  fierce  Tydirtes  charged  Ids  Dardan  foe, 
flush* d  with  celestial  blood  pursued  his  way, 
And  fearless  dared  the  threatening  god  of  day  ; 

■  sEgiaU,  claugtAei  ol  XArasvos. 
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Already  in  his  hopes  lie  saw  iiiiti  kill'd, 

Though  screen' d  behind  Apollo's  mighty  shield. 

Thrice  rush i utr  furious,  at  the  i-lnef  he  strook  ; 

Hie  blazing  buckler  thrice  Apollo  shook  : 

He  tried  the  fourth  :   when,  breaking  from  the  cloud, 

A  more  than  mortal  voice  was  heard  aloud  : 

"O  son  of  Tydeus.  cease  !  be  wise  and  see 
Row  vast  the  difference  of  the  gods  and  thee  ; 
Distance  immense  !  between  the  powers  that  shi 
Above,  eternal,  deathless,  and  divine, 
And  mortal  man  !  a  wretch  of  humble  birth, 
A  short-lived  reptile  in  the  dust  of  earth." 

So  spoke  the  god  who  darts  celestial  fires  : 
He  dreads  his  fury,  and  some  steps  retires. 
Then  Phoebus  bore  the  chief  of  Venus'  race 
To  Troy's  high  fane,  and  to  his  holy  place  ; 
Latona  there  and  Phoebe  heal'd  the  wound, 
With  vigour  arm'd  him,  and  with  glory  crowu'd 
This  done,  the  patron  of  the  silver  bow 
A  phantom  raised,  the  same  in  shape  and  show 
IVith  great  -Eneas  ;  such  the  form  he  bore, 
And  such  in  fight  the  radiant  arms  he  wore. 
Around  the  spectre  bloody  wars  are  waged, 
And  Greece  and  Troy  with  clashing  shields  engaged. 
Meantime  on  llion's  tower  Apollo  Btood, 
And  calling  Mars,  thus  urgeil  the  raging  god  : 

"Stem  power  of  amis,  hv  whom  the  mighty  fall  . 
Who  bathest  in  blood,  and  shakes!  the  embattled  nail. 
Rise  in  thy  wrath  !  U>  hell's  abhorr'd  abodes 
Despatch  you  Greek,  and  vindicate  the  gods. 
First  rosy  Venus  felt  his  brutal  rage  ; 
Me  nest  he  charged,  and  dares  all  heaven  engage  ; 
The  wretch  would  brave  high  heaven's  immortal  sire, 
liln  triple  thornier,  and  his  bolts  of  fire." 

The  god  of  battle  issues  on  the  plain, 
Stirs  all  the  ranks,  and  tires  the  Trojan  train 
In  form  like  Acamas,  the  Thracian  guide, 
Enraged  t<>  Troy's  retiring  chiefs  he  cried  : 

"  How  long,  ye  -<<n-  ■■!'  I'r'uim  !  will  ye  fly 
Anil  unreveiierii see  Priam's  people  die? 
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Still  unresisted  shall  the  foe  destroy. 
And  stretch  the  slaughter  to  the  pates  of  Troy? 
Lo,  brave  JEueas  sinks  hrncath  his  wound, 
Nut  godlike  Hector  more  in  arms  ranown'd 
Haste  nil.  and  take  the  sen  en)  us  warrior's  part. 
He  said  ;  -new  courage  swclt'd  each  hero's  heart 
Sarpedon  first  his  ardent  soul  express'd, 
And,  turii'd  to  Hector,  these  hold  words  addrM 

"Say,  chief,  is  all  thy  ancient  valour  lost? 
Win-re  are  thy  lli  reals,  and  where  thy  glorious  ba 
That  propp'd  ainnr  by  ['nam's  race  should  stand 
Troy's  sacred  walls,  nor  need  a  foreign  hand? 
Now,  now  thy  country  calls  her  wonted  friends, 
And  the  proud  vaunt  in  just  derision  ends. 
Remote  they  stand  while  alien  troops  eutraije, 
Like  treni t> i i 1 1 &:  hounds  before,  the  lion's  rase. 
Far  distant  hence  I  held  my  wide  command, 
Where  foaming  Xauthus  laves  the  Lyciau  land  : 
With  ample  wealth  (the  wish  of  mortals)  bless'd, 
A  beauteous  wife,  and  infant  at  her  breast; 
With  those  I  left  whatever  dear  could  be  : 
Greece,  if  she  conquers,  nothing  wins  from  me; 
Yet  first  in  fight  my  Lyciau  bauds  I  cheer. 
And  long  to  meet  this  mighty  man  ye  fear  ; 
While  Hector  idle  stands,  m.r  bids  the  brave 
Their  wives,  their  in  teds,  ami  their  altars  save. 
Haste,  warrior,  haste  !  preserve  thy  threaten' d  sUii 
Or  one  vast  burst  of  all  involving1  fate 
Full  o'er  your  towers  shall  fall,  and  sweep  away 
Sons,  sires,  and  wives,  an  un distinguished  prey. 
Rouse  all  thy  Trojans,  urge  thy  aids  to  figlit ; 
These  claim  thy  t.hon  slits  hv  day.  thy  watch  by  IiUiM 
With  force  incessant  the  brave  Greeks  oppose; 
Such  cares  thy  friends  deserve,  and  such  Lhv  iofci." 

Stung  to  the  heart  the  generous  Hector  hears, 
But  just  reproof  with  decent  silence  bears. 
From  his  proud  car  the  prince  impetuous  spring!. 
On  earth  he  leaps,  his  brazen  armour  rings 
Two  shining  spears  are  brandish' d  in  his  bauds; 
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ir  ardour,  turns  their  steps  from  flight, 
Lnd  wakes  anew  the  dying-  flames  of  fight, 
"hey  turn,  they  stand  ;  the  Greeks  their  fury  dare, 
.'ouderise  tlieir  powers,  ami  wait  the  growing  war. 
As  when,  on  Ceres'  sacred  floor,  the  swain 

I  the  wide  fan  to  clear  the  golden  grain, 

I  the  light  chaff,  before  the  breezes  home, 

Attends  iri  elands  from  off  the  heapy  corn  ; 
J  grey  dust,  rising  with  collected  winds, 
res  o'er  the  barn,  and  whitens  all  the  hinds  : 
•  white  with  dust  the  Grecian  host  appears, 
■m  trampling  steeds,  and  thundering  ch;iru>tei 
!  dusky  clouds  from  iabour'd  earth  arise, 
nd  roll  in  smoking  volumes  to  the  skies. 
■a  hovers  o'er  them  with  his  sable  Bhield, 
1  adds  new  horrors  to  the  darken'd  field  : 
toed  with  his  charge,  and  ardent  to  fulfil, 
i  Troy's  defence,  Apollo's  heavenly  will  : 
on  as  from  fighl  1 1:+-  blue-eyed  maid  retires, 
eta  Trojan  bosom  with  new  warmth  he  fires. 

1  now  the  god,  from  forth  his  sarred  fane, 
duced  Rtrioaa  i,,  tin:  shouting  train  ; 
live,  unharm'd,  with  all  his  peers  around, 
;  he  stood,  and  vigorous  from  his  wound  : 
■ies  none  they  made;  the  dreadful  day 
use  of  words  admits,  no  dull  delay  ; 
I  Discord  storms,  Apollo  loud  exclaims, 
■  calls,  Mars  thunders,  and  the  field's  in  flan 
Stern  Diomed  with  either  Ajax  stood, 
id  great  L'lysses,  bathed  in  hostile  blood. 
n bodied  close,  the  labouring  Grecian  train 
The  fiercest  shock  of  charging  hosts  sustain. 
Unmoved  and  silent,  the  whole  war  they  wait, 

dreadful,  and  as  fii'd  as  fate. 
So  when  the  embattled  clouds  in  dark  array, 
Along  the  skies  their  gloomy  lines  display  ; 
When  now  the  North  his  boisterous  rage  has  spent, 
And  peaceful  sleeps  the  liquid  element : 
The  tow-hung  rapours,  motionless  and  still, 
Stat  on  the  summits  of  the  shaded  hill  ; 
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Till  the  mass  scatters  as  the  winds  a: 
Dispersed  and  broken  through  the  n 

Nor  was  tin'  general  wanting  to  his  tra 
From  troop  to  troop  he  toils  through  all  the  phun,  J 
"  Ye  Greeks,  be  men  !  the  charge  of  battle  bear; 
Your  brave  assoriates  :u><!  yourselves  revere  ! 
Let  glorious  acts  more  glorious  acts  inspire, 
And  catch  from  breast  to  breast  the  noble  fire  ! 
On  valour's  side  the  odds  of  combat  lie, 
The  brave  live  glorious,  or  lamented  die; 
The  wretch  who  trembles  in  the  field  of  fame, 
Meets  death,  and  worse  than  death,  eternal  shame  '." 

These  words  ho  seeoiuls  with  his  flying  lance, 
To  meet  whose  point  was  strong  Deicoiin's  chance : 
Eneas'  friend,  and  in  his  native  place 
Honour'd  and  loved  like  Priam's  royal  race : 
Long  had  he  fought  the  foremost  in  the  field, 
But  now  the  monarch's  lance  transpierced  his  shield: 
His  shield  too  weak  the  furious  dart  to  stay, 
Through  his  biii.nl  belt  the  weapon  forced  its  way: 
The  grisly  wound  dismissal  his  soul  to  hell, 
His  arms  around  him  rattled  as  he  fell. 

Then  fierce  JEne.ag,  bran  dishing  his  blade, 
In  dust  I  Irsilochus  and  Crethou  laid, 
Whose  sire.  Ilioi'U'iis,  wealthy,  brave  and  great. 
In  well-built  Pherte '  held  his  lofty  seat : 
Sprung  from  Alpheiis'  plenteous  stream,  that  yieldl 
Increase  of  harvests  to  the  l'vlian  fields. 
He  got  Orsilochus,  Diocleus  he, 
And  these  descended  in  the  third  degree. 
Tin)  early  expert  in  the  martial  toil, 
In  sable  ships  they  left  their  native  Boil, 
To  avenge  Atrides  :  now,  untimely  slain, 
They  fell  with  glory  on  the  Phrygian  plain. 
So  two  young  mountain  linns,  nursed  with  blood 
In  deep  recesse-  of  the  gloomy  wood, 
Rush  ('earless  to  the  plains,  and  unuontroll'd 
Depopulate  the  stalls  and  waste  the  fold  : 

ra,  a  town  of  Pe'as&vaiis,  \n.T\sewai>) 
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J  pierced  at  distance  from  their  native  deu, 
I Verpowered  they  fall  beneath  the  force  of  men. 
"    strata  on  earth  their  beauteous  bodies  lay, 
e  mountain  firs,  as  tall  and  straight  as  they. 


eat  Menelaus  views  with  pitying-  e; 
■  his  bright  lauce,  and  at  the  vie' 
a  urged  nim  on  ;  yet,  ruthless  ii 


e  god  but  urjred  him  to  provoke  his  fate, 
•  thus  advancing,  Nestor's  valiant  son 
Shakes  for  his  danger,  and  neglects  his  owi 

ith  the  thought,  should  Helen's   lord   he 

Ind  all  his  country's  glorious  labours  vain. 
Already  met,  the  threatening  heroes  stand  ; 
The  spears  already  tremble  in  their  hand  : 
n  rusb'd  Antilochus,  his  aid  to  bring, 
Lad  fall  or  conquer  by  the  Spartan  king. 
"     e  seen,  the  Dardan  backward  tum'd  his  course, 
e  as  he  was,  and  shunn'd  unequal  force, 
e  breathless  bodies  to  the  Greeks  they  drew, 
,en  mix  in  combat,  and  their  toils  renew. 
First,  FylBsmenes,  great  in  battle,  bled, 
Who  sheathed  in  brass  the  Paphlagonians  l"d. 
Atrides  mark'd  him  where  sublime  he  stood  ; 
Fii'd  in  his  throat  the  javelin  drank  his  blood. 
The  faithful  Mydou,  as  he  turu'd  from  fight 
His  flying  coursers,  sunk  to  endless  night ; 
A  broken  rock  by  Nestor's  son  was  thrown ; 
His  bended  arm  received  the  falling  stone  ; 
From  his  numb'd  hand  the  ivory-slinidi/d  re-ivs, 
I       Dropp'd  in  the  dust,  are  trail'd  along  the  plains 

Meanwhile  his  temples  feel  a  deadly  wound  ; 

I       Be  groans  in  death,  and  ponderous  sinks  to  ground  : 

Deep  drove  his  helmet  in  the  sands,  and  there 

The  head  stood  flx'd,  the  quivering  legs  in  air. 

Till  trampled  flat  beneath  the  coursers'  feet : 

The  youthful  victor  mounts  his  empty  seat, 

And  hears  the  prize  in  triumph  to  the  fleet 

Great  riectorsaw,  and,  raging  at  the  view, 

f     Poors  ob  the  Groeks  ;  tlm  Tmja.ii  troops  purauft ". 


. 
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He  (ires  his  host  with  animating  cries, 
And  brings  along  the  furies  of  the  skies, 
Mara,  stern  destroyer  !  mid  Bellona  dread, 
Flame  in  the  front,  and  thunder  at  their  he; 
This  swells  the  tumult  and  the  rage  of  fight , 
That  shakes  a  spear  that  casts  a  dreadful  ligl 
Where  Hector  march' d,  the  god  of  battles    ' 
Now  storm' d  before  liim,  and  now  nifred  bi 

Tj-dides  paiwd  aniiiUi  his  lull  career; 
Then  first  the  hero's  manly  breast  knew  fear. 
As  when  some  simple  swain  his  cot  forsakes, 
And  wide  through  Jons  nn  unknown  journey 
If  chance  a  swelling  brook  his  passage  stay, 
And  foam  impervious  'cross  the  wanderers  » 
Confused  he  stops,  a  length  of  country  pass' 
Eyes  the  rough  waves,  and  tired,  returns  at 
Amassed  no  less  the  great  Tydiiles  stands  : 
He  stay'd,  and  turning  thus  address' d  his  ha 

"  No  wonder,  Greeks  !  that  all  to  Hector  _ 
Secure  of  favouring  gods,  he  takes  the  field  ; 
His  strokes  they  second,  and  avert  our  spears 
Behold  where  -Mars  in  mortal  arms  appears  ! 
Retire  then,  warriors,  but  sedate  and  slow  ; 
Retire,  but  with  your  faces  to  the  foe 
Trust  not  too  much  your  unavailing  might ; 
"I'ia  not  with  Troy,  but  with  the  gods  ye  figh' 

Now  near  the  Greek-;  the  black  battailous 
And  first  two  leaders  valiant  Hector  slew  [ 
His  force  Auchialns  and  Mncsthes  found. 
In  every  art  of  glorious  war  renown'd  ; 
In  the  same  ear  the  chiefs  to  combat  ride, 
And  fought  united,  and  united  died. 
Struck  at  the  sight,  the  mighty  Ajax  glows 
With  thirst  of  vengeance,  and  assaults  the  f 
His  massy  spear  with  matchless  fury  sent, 
Through  Amphius'  belt  and  heaving  belly  w 
Aniphius  Apjesus'  happy  soil  |K>ssess'd, 
With  herds  abounding,  and  with  treasurt 
But  fate  resistless  frum  \i\s  ™mlrj  led 
The  chief,  to  perish  ifcMl  \w»op\<s»W»&. 
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ook  with  his  fall  his  brazen  armour  rung, 
id  fierce,  to  seize  it,  conquering  Ajax  sprung- ; 
ound  his  head  an  iron  tempest  rain'd  ; 
wood  of  spenrs  his  ample  shield  stistain'd  : 
ineath  ODe  foot  the  yet  warm  corpse  he  press'd. 
ind  drew  his  javelin  from  the  bleeding  hreiist : 
■e  could  no  more ;  the  showering  darts  denied 
jpoil  his  glittering  arms,  and  plumy  pride. 
w  foes  on  foes  came  pouring  on  the  fields, 
With  bristling  lances,  and  compacted  shields; 
Till  in  the  steely  circle  straiten  d  round, 
Forced  he  gives,  wav,  and  sternlv  <|uits  the  ground. 
While  thus  they  strive,  Tlepo'lemiis  the  great,1 
by  the  force  of  unresisted  fate, 
with  desire  Sarpedon's  strength  to  prove  ; 
cides'  offspring  meets  the  sou  of  Jove, 
eathed  in  bright  arms  each  adverse  chief  came  on 
ve's  great  descendant,  and  his  greater  son. 
*ed  for  combat,  ere  the  lance  he  toss'd, 
lie  daring  Rhodian  venis  ;ijs  haughty  boast : 
'"  What  brings  this  Lycian  r-nunsellor  so  far. 
o  tremble  at  our  arms,  not  mix  in  war ! 
jiow  thy  vain  self,  nor  let  their  flattery  move, 
f  bo  style  thee  son  of  cloud-compelling  Jove. 
™  far  unlike  those  chiefs  of  race  divine, 
low  vast  the  difference  of  their  deeds  and  thine  ' 
ove  got  such  heroes  as  my  sire,  whose  soul 
o  fear  could  daunt,  nor  earth  nor  hell  control, 
roy  felt  his  arm,  and  yon  proud  ramparts  stand 
.aised  on  the  ruins  of  his  vengeful  hand  : 
Pith  six  small  ships,  and  hut  a  slender  train, 
He  left  the  town  a  wide-deserted  plain. 
But  what  art  thou,  who  deedless  look'et  around, 
While  unrevenged  thy  Lycians  bite  the  ground  '. 
Small  aid  to  Troy  thy  feeble  force  can  be  ; 
But  B-ert  thou  greater,  thou  must  yield  to  me. 
Pierced  by  my  spear,  to  endless  darkness  go  ! 
1  make  this  present  to  the  shades  below." 

'  r&pe&mxs.  son  of  Hercules  and  Astyochia. 
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The  son  of  Hercules,  the  Rhodian  guide, 
Thus  haughty  spoke.     The  Lycian  king  replied  : 

"Thy  aire,  O  prince  !  o'erturn'd  the  Trojan  sta 
Whose  perjured  monarch  well  deserved  his  late; 
Those  heavenly  steeds  the.  hero  sought  so  far, 
False  he  iletain'd,  the  juat  reward  of  war. 
Nor  80  content,  the  generous  chief  defied, 
With  base  reproaches  and  unmanly  pride- 
But  you,  unworthy  the  high  race  you  boast 
Shall  raise  my  glory  when  thy  own  ia  lost : 
Now  meet  thy  fate,  and  by  Sarpedon  slain, 
Add  one  mora  ghost  to  Pluto's  gloomy  reign. 

He  said  :  hoth  javelins  at  nil  instant  flew  ; 
Both  struck,  both  wounded,  but  Sarpedon 
Full  in  the  boaster's  neck  the  weapon  stood, 
Transnx'd  his  throat,  and  drank  the  vita]  blim 
The  soul  disdainful  seeks  the  caves  of  night, 
And  his  aeal'd  eyes  for  ever  lose  the  light. 

Yet  not  in  vain,  Tlepolemus,  was  thrown 
Thy  angry  lance  ;  which  piercing  to  the  bone 
Sarpedon's  thigh,  had  rohb'd  the  chief  of  bre»  ' 
But  Jove  was  present,  and  forbade  the  death 
Borne  from  the  conflict  by  his  Lycian  throng 
The  wounded  hero  dragged  the  lance  along. 
(His  friends,  each  busied  in  hia  several  part, 
Through  hasto,  or  danger,  had  not  drawn  t" 
The  Greeks  with  slain  Tlepolemus  retired  ; 
Whose  fall  Ulysses  view'd,  with  fury  fired  ; 
Doubtful  if  Jove's  great  sou  he  should  pursue 
Or  pour  his  veugeaut  e  on  the  Lycian  crew. 
But  heaven  and  fate  the  first  desigu  witlist 
Nor  this  great  death  must  grace  Ulysses'  1 
Minerva  drives  him  on  the  Lycian  train  ; 
Alastor,  L'roni us,  1  luii.is,  strew'd  the  plain, 
Alcander,  Prytauis,  Noemon  fell : 
And  numbers  more  his  sword  had  sent  t( 
But  Hector  saw  ;  and,  furious  at  the  sight, 
Rush'd  terrible  amidst  the  ranks  of  fight. 
With  joy  Sarpedon  view'd.  t\io  ■JiisYA T«,l\ef, 
Aad,  faint,  lamenting,  tWsiro?W«4\\vt  dav 
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O  suffer  not  the  foe  to  bear  away 
y  helpless  corpse,  an  unassisted  prey ; 
I,  unbless'd,  must  see  my  son  no  more, 
y  much-loved  consort,  and  my  native  siiuiv, 
"  let  me  die  in  lliou's  sacred  wall ; 
',  iu  whose  cause  I  fell,  shall  mourn  my  fall." 
e  Baid,  nor  Hector  to  the  chief  replies, 
shakes  his  plume,  and  fierce  to  combat  Hies ; 
t  as  a  whirlwind,  drives  the  scattering  foes  : 
dyes  the  ground  with  purple  as  he  goes. 
Beneath  a  beech,  Jove's  i' n rise  i-;, ted  shade, 
mournful  friends  divine  Sarpedon  laid  : 
ve  Pelagon,  his  favourite  chief,  was  nigh, 

0  wrench' d  the  javelin  from  his  sinewy  thigh, 
fainting  soul  stood  ready  wing'd  for  flight, 

1  o'er  his  eye-balls  swam  the  shades  of  night  ; 
it  Boreas  rising  fresh,  with  gentle  breath. 

Recall' d  his  spirit  from  the  gates  of  death. 

The  generous  Greeks  recede  with  tardy  pace. 
Though  Mars  and  Hector  thunder  in  their  face ; 
None  turn  their  backs  to  mean  ignoble  night. 
Slow  they  retreat,  and  even  retreating  fight. 
Who  first,  who  last,  by  Mars'  and  Hector's  hand, 
Stretch'd  in  their  blood,  lay  gasping  on  the  sand? 
Teathras  the  great,  Orestes  the  renown' d 
For  managed  steeds,  anil  i'r.'i'lm.  pn'^'il  the  ground  ; 
Next  tEnomaus  and  (Euops'  offspring  died ; 
OresbiuE  last  fell  groaning  at  their  side  : 
Oreshius,  in  his  painted  mitre  gay, 
In  fat  Bceotia  held  his  wealthy  sway, 
Where  lakes  surround  low  Hyle's  watery  plain  ; 
A  prince  and  people  studious  of  their  gain. 

The  carnage  Juno  from  the  skies  survey' d, 
And  touch'd  with  grief  bespoke  the  blue-eyed  maid  : 
"Oh,  sight  accursed  !  shall  faithless  Troy  prevail, 
And  shall  our  promise  to  our  people  fail? 
How  vain  the  word  to  Meuelaiia  given 
By  Jove's  great  daughter  and  the  queen,  of  heaven, 
Meneath  his  anus  that  Priam's  towers  should  Ea\\, 
If  warring  gods  for  ever  avard  the  wall  1 
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Mars,  red  with  slaughter,  aids  our  hated  foes  : 
Haste,  let  US  arm,  and  force  with  force  oppo 
She  spoke :  Minerva  burns  to  meet  the  wi 
And  now  heaven's  empress  calls  her  blazing  a 
At  her  command  rush  forth  the  steeds  divine; 
Rich  with  immortal  gold  their  trappings  shii 
Bright  Hebe  waits  ;  by  Hebe,  ever  young, 
The  whirling  wheels  are  to  the  chariot  hung. 
On  the  bright  axle  turns  the  biddeu  wheel 
Of  sounding  hrn.>j  ;  the  polished  axle  steeL 
Right  brazen  spokes  in  radiant  order  flame ; 
The  circles  gold,  of  uncorrupted  frame, 
Such  as  the  heavens  produce  :  anil  round  the  g 
Two  brazen  rings  of  work  divine  were  roll'd. 
The  bossy  naves  of  solid  silver  shone ; 
Braces  of  gold  suspend  the  moving  throne  : 
The  car,  behind,  an  arching  figure  bore ; 
The  bending  concave  form'd  an  arch  before. 
Silver  the  beam,  the  extended  yoke  was  gold, 
And  golden  reins  the  immortal  coursers  hold. 
I  liiM'li'.  impatient,  to  the  ready  car, 
The  coursers  joins,  and  breathes  revenge  ant 

Pallas  disrobes  ;  her  radiant  veil  untied, 
VVith  flowers  adorn'd,  with  art  diversified, 
(The  labour' d  veil  her  heavenly  fingers  wove,) 
Flows  on  the  pavement  of  the  court  of  Jove. 
Now  heaven's  dread  arms  her  mighty  limbe  ir. 
Jove's  cuirass  blazes  on  her  ample  breast ; 
Deek'd  in  sad  triumph  for  the  mournful  field, 
O'er  her  bro;id  shoulders  hangs  his  horrid  shiel 
Diro,  black,  tremendous  !    Round  the  margin  ri 
A  fringe  of  serpents  hissing  guards  the  gold  : 
Here  all  the  terrors  of  grim  War  appear, 
Here  rages  Force,  here  tremble  Flight  and  Fear, 
Here  storm'd  Contention,  and  here  Fury  frown'd, 
And  the  dire  orb  portentous  Gorgon  crown 'd. 
The  massy  golden  helm  she  next  assumes, 
That  dreadful  nods  with  four  o'ershading  plume*; 
So  vast,  the  broad  circumfeteucfe  toutaina 
A  hundred  armies  ou  a ^uvvAreft xAsias. 
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e  thus  the  imperial  car  ascends ; 
»y  her  arm  the  mighty  javelin  bends, 
ous  and  huge  ;  that  when  her  fury  burns, 
yrants  humbles,  and  whole  hosts  o'ertums. 
at  the  scourge  the  ethereal  coursers  fly. 
he  smooth  chariot  outs  tlie  liquid  sky. 
's  gates  spontaneous  open  to  the  powers, 
's  golden  gates,  kept  hy  the  winged  Hours  ; 
■cion'd  in  alternate  watch  they  stand, 
i's  bright  portals  and  the  skies  command, 
in  clouds  the  eternal  gates  of  day, 
dark  barrier  roll  with  ease  away. 
Hiding  hinges  ring  :  on  either  side 
lomy  volumes,  pierced  with  light,  divide. 
knot  mounts,  where  deep  in  ambient  skies, 
M,  Olympus'  hundred  heads  arise  ; 
| far  apart  the  Thunderer  tills  his  throne, 
I  the  yy>d-i  superior  and  alone, 
j-ith  her  snowy  hand  the  queen  restrains 
ry  steeds,  and  thus  to  Jove  complains  : 
rire  !  can  no  resentment  toueh  thv  soul  ? 
urs  rebel,  and  does  no  thunder  roll? 
■wless  rage  on  yon  forbidden  plain, 
■ash  destruction  !  nnil  ivd.it.  heroes  slain  ! 
arid  Phrehus  ivith  t.iio  dreadful  bow, 
in  the  slaughter,  and  enjoy  my  woe. 
urious  power !  whose  unrelenting  mind 
.  can  govern,  and  no  justice  hind, 
ighty  father  !  shall  we  scourge  this  pride, 
ive  from  fight  the  impetuous  homicide?" 
bom  assenting,  thus  the  Thunderer  said  : 
and  the  great  Minerva  be  thy  aid. 
e  the  monster-god  Minerva  knows, 
t  afflicts  his  brutal  breast  with  woes." 
aid  ;  Saturnia,  anient  to  obey, 
her  white  steeds  nlotisf  the  atrial  way. 
lown  the  steep  of  heaven  the  chariot  rolls, 
•a  the  expanded  earth  and  starry  poles, 
a  shepherd,  from  some  point  on  tai[f.h, 
9  wide  main  extends  his  boundless  eve 


•' 


am  extends  Fiis  boundless  eye", 
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Through  such  a  space  of  air,  with  thundering  suaai, 
At  every  leap  the  immortal  coursers  bound  : 
Troy  now  they  reach' d  and  touch' d  those  banks  di  vine, 
Where  silver  Simo'is  and  Soamander  join. 
There  Juno  stopp'd,  and  (her  fair  steeds  unloosed) 
OF  air  condensed  a  vapour  circumfuned  : 
For  these,  impregnate  with  celestial  dew, 
On  Simois'  brink  ambrosial  herbage  grew. 
Thence  to  relieve  the  fainting  Argive  throng, 
Smooth  as  the  sailing  doves  they  glide  along. 

The  best  and  Waves!  of  the  Grecian  hand 
(A  warlike  circle)  round  Tydides  stand. 
Such  was  their  look  as  lious  bathed  in  blood, 
Or  foaming  boars,  the  terror  of  the  wood . 
Heaven's  empress  mingles  with  the  mortal  crowd, 
And  shouts,  in  Stentor's  sounding  voice,  aloud  ; 
Steutor  the  strong,  endued  with  brazen  lungs. 
Whose  throats  surpass' d  the  force  of  fifty  tonguea. 

"  Inglorious  Argives  !  to  your  race  a  shame. 
And  only  men  in  figure  and  in  name  ! 

Once  from  the  walls  your  timorous  foes  engaged. 
While  fierce  in  war  divine  Achilles  raged  ; 
Now  issuing  fearless  they  possess  the  plain, 
Now  win  the  shores,  and  scarce  the  seas  remain." 

Her  speech  new  fury  to  their  hearts  couvev'd ; 
While  near  Tydides  stood  the  Athenian  maid ; 
The  king  beside  his  panting  steeds  she  found, 
O'erspent  with  toil  reposing  on  the  ground  ; 
To  cool  his  glowing  wound  he  sat  apart, 
(The  wound  inflicted  by  the  Lycian  dart,) 
Large  drops  of  sweat  from  all  his  limbs  descen  ' 
Beneath  his  ponderous  shield  his  sinews  bend, 
Whose  ample  belt,  that  o'er  his  shoulder  lay. 
He  eased  ;  and  wash'd  the  clotted  gore  away. 
The  goddess  leaning  o'er  the  bending  yoke. 
Beside  his  coursers,  thus  her  silence  broke 

"  Degenerate  prince  !  and  not  of  TydeU! 
Whose  little  body  lodged  a  mighty  mind; 
Foremost  he  press' d  Vu  glotiuus  tails  ta  shi 
And  scarce  refrain' d  «ban  ^  SorViiw  t\ve  •«• 
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t,  unguarded,  once  he  dmeil  to  go, 
jid  feast,  incircled  by  the  Theban  foe ; 
"here  braved,  and  vanquished,  many  a  hardy  knight ; 
uch  nerves  I  gave  him,  and  such  force  in  fight. 
.Tiiiu  too  no  less  hast  been  my  constant  care  ; 
fhy  hands  1  arm'd,  and  sent  thee  forth  to  war : 
Snt  thee  or  fear  deters,  or  sloth  detains  ; 
So  drop  of  all  thy  father  warms  thy  veins." 

The  chief  thus  answered  mild  :  "  Immortal  maid  ! 
J  own  thy  presence,  and  confess  thy  aid. 
iot   fear,    thou   know'st,    withholds    me   from   the 

or  sloth  hath  seized  me,  but  thy  word  restrains  : 
rom  warring  gods  thou  bad'st  me  turn  my  spear, 
y  found  resistance  here, 
i  !  heedful  of  thy  high  commands, 
y,  and  warn'd  our  Argive  bands  : 
homicide,  these  eyes  beheld, 
With  slaughter  rod.  ami  raging  round  the  field. 
Then  thus  Minerva  :  "  Brave  Tydides,  hear  ! 
Not  Mars  himself,  nor  aught  immortal,  fear. 
F'ill  on  the  god  iimicl  tiiv  forming  horse  : 
Pallas  commands,  and  I'ullas  lends  tliee  force. 
Rash,  furious,  blind,  from  these  to  those  he  flies, 
And  every  side  of  wavering  combat  tries  ; 
Large  promise  makes,  and  breaks  the  promise  made  : 
Nftw  gives  the  Grecians,  now  the  Trojans  aid." 
She  said,  and  to  the  steeds  approaching  near, 
Drew  from  his  seat  the  martial  charioteer. 
The  vigorous  power  the  trembling  car  ascends, 
Fierce  for  revenge  ;  and  Diomed  attends  : 
The  groaning  axle  bent  beneath  the  load  ; 
Su  great  a  hero,  and  so  great  a  god, 
She   snatch 'd   the    reins,   she    lash'd    with   all    her 

And  full  on  Mars  impell'd  the  foaming  horse ; 
But  first,  to  hide  hor  heavenly  visage,  spread 
Black  Orcus'  helmet  o'er  her  radiant  head. 

Jusf  then  gigantic  Periphas  lay  slain. 
The  strongest  wan-far  of  the  ^Etolian  train  -, 
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The  god,  who  slow  liini,  leaves  his  prostrate  pi 
Stretch'd  where  he  fell,  and  at  Tydidea  Hies. 
Now  rushing  tierce,  In  equal  arms  appear 
The  daring1  Greek,  the  dreadful  god  of  war  1 
Full  at  the  chief,  above  his  courser's  head, 
From  Mars' s  arm  the  enormous  weapon  Hed  : 
Pallas  opposed  her  hand,  and  caused  to  glauci 
Far  from  the  car  the  strong  immortal  lance. 
Then  threw  tin;  foivi!  of  Tydeus'  warlike  s< 
The  javelin  hiae'd  ;  the  goddess  urged  it  ot.  . 
Where  the  broad  cincture  girt  his  armour  rouud, 
It  pierced  the  god  :  his  groin  received  the  wound.   1 
From  the  rent  -kin  the  warrior  tugs  again 
The  smoking  steel.     Mars  bellows  with  the  pain  : 
Loud  as  the  roar  encountering  armies  yield, 
When    shouting    millions    shake    the    thunderief 

field. 
Both  armies  start,  and  trembling  gaze  around  : 
And  earth  and  heaven  re-bellow  to  the  sound. 
Aa  vapours  blown  by  Auster's  sultry  breath, 
Pregnant    with    plagues,    and    shedding    seeds  ■ 

Beneath  the  rage  of  burning  Sirius  rise, 

Choke  the  parch 'd  earth,  and  blacken  all  the  skies; 

In  such  a  cloud  the  god  from  combat  driven, 

High  o'er  the  dusky  whirlwind  scales  the  heaven. 

Wild  with  his  pain,  In?  -uutrlit  the  dri^Li  iiln.de-. 

There  sullen  sat  beneath  the  sire  of  gods, 

Show'd  the  cele-tid  Id  nod.  a  [id  with  a  groau 

Thus  pour'd  his  plaints  before  the  immortal  throne!  I 

"Can  Jove,  sis  pi  up,  Ihi^itious  facts  survey, 
And  brook  the  furies  of  this  during  day? 
For  mortal  men  celestial  powers  engage, 
And  gods  on  gods  exert  eternal  rage  : 
From  thee,  O  father  !  all  these  ills  we  bear, 
And  thy  fell  daughter  with  the  shield  and  spear : 
Thou  gavest  that  fury  to  the  realms  of  light, 
Pernicious,  wild,  regardless  of  the  right. 
All  Jieaven  beside  reveres  ttiv  sovereign  gway, 
Thy  voice  we  bear,  and  thy  WlnsW  <i\ 
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b  hers  to  offend,  and  even  offending  share 
ly  breast,  thy  counsels,  thy  distinguished  care  : 
•  boundless  she,  and  thou  so  partial  grown, 
ell  may  we  deem  the  wondrous  birth  thy  own. 
)w  frantic  Diomed,  at  her  command, 
(ainst  the  immortals  lifts  his  raging  hand  : 
le  heavenly  Venus  first  his  fury  found, 
e  next  encountering,  me  he  dared  to  wound  ; 
mquish'd  I  fled  ;  even  I,  the  god  of  fight, 
■om  mortal  madness  scarce  was  saved  by  night. 
lae  hadst  thou  seen  me  sink  on  yonder  plain, 
eap'd  round,  and  heaving  under  loads  of  slain ! 
r  pierced  with  Grecian  darts,  for  ages  lie, 
mdemn'd  to  pain,  though  fated  not  to  die." 
Him  thus  upbraiding,  with  a  wrathful  look 
lie  lord  of  thunders  view'd,  and  stern  bespoke  : 
To  me,  perfidious  !  this  lamenting  strain  ? 
f  lawless  force  shall  lawless  Mars  complain  ? 
fall  the  gods  who  tread  the  spangled  skies, 
iiou  most  unjust,  most  odious  in  our  eyes ! 
human  discord  is  thy  dire  delight, 
be  waste  of  slaughter,  and  the  rage  of  fight 
D  bounds,  no  law,  thy  fiery  temper  quells, 
ad  all  thy  mother  in  thy  soul  rebels, 
i  vain  our  threats,  in  vain  our  power  we  use ; 
te  gives  the  example,  and  her  son  pursues. 
Bt  long  the  inflicted  pangs  thou  shalt  not  mourn, 
>rung  since  thou  art  from  Jove,  and  heavenly- 
born. 
se,  singed  with  lightning,  hadst  thou  hence  been 

thrown, 
Tiere  chain' d  on  burning  rocks  the  Titans  groan." 
Thus  he  who  shakes  Olympus  with  his  nod ; 
len  gave  to  Paeon's  care  the  bleeding  god. 
ith  gentle  hand  the  balm  he  pour'd  around, 
id  heal'd  the  immortal  flesh,  and  closed  the  wound. 
j  when  the  fig's  press' d  juice,  infused  in  cream, 
>  curds  coagulates  the  liquid  stream, 
idden  the  fluids  fix  the  parts  combined ; 
ich,  and  so  soon,  the  ethereal  texture  join'd. 
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The  god,  who  sle«  htm,  leaves  his  prostrate  pri 
Streteh'd  where  l>e  fell,  add  at  Tydides  (lies. 
Now  ruAiny  neree,  in  equal  arms  appear 
TTi*  daring  Greek,  the  dreadful  god  of  war  I 
Full  at  the  chief,  above  his  courser's  head, 
Fran  Mars' s  arm  the  enormous  weapon  fled  : 
PaUa*  «ppoaed  her  hand,  and  caused  tu  glance 
Far  from  the  car  the  strong  immortal  lance. 
Then  threw  the  force  of  Tydeus'  warlike  son ; 
The  javelin  hiss'd ;  the  goddess  urged  it  on  : 
Where  the  broad  cincture  girt  his  armour  rouni 
It  pierced  the  god  :  his  groin  received  the  woui 
Krwaa  the  rent  skin,  the  warrior  tugs  again 
The  smoking  steel.     Mars  bellows  with  the  pain 
Load  as  the  roar  encountering  armies  yield. 
When    shouting    millions    shake    the    Ihund 

ml 

Both  armies  start,  and  trembling  gaze  a 
And  earth  and  heaven  re-bellow  (o  the  a 
As  vapours  blown  by  Austere  sultry  hreatb, 
Pregnant    with    plagues,    and    shedding   t 
death, 
Mat  hhl  M     Ft   ■  ' 
t  'soke  the  parch  d  earth,  i 
In  such  a  cloud  the  and  fr 
.!.■,!:     ■,-:  d..-,.     .:  ..-. 

Wild  with  hu 

There  sullen  sat  beneath,  I 
Shuw'd  the  celestial  hlooa] 
Thus  pour'd  hid  p 
"Can  Jove,  s 
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The  god,  who  slew  him,  leaves  his  prostrate.  priw 
Stretch'd  where  he  fell,  and  at  Tydidea  flies. 
Now  rushing  fierce,  in  equal  arms  appear 
The  daring  Greek,  the  dreadful  god  of  war  ! 
Full  at  the  chief,  above  his  courser's  head, 
From  Mors's  arm  the  enormous  weapon  fled  : 
Pallas  opposed  her  hand,  and  caused  to  glance 
Far  from  the  car  the  strong  immortal  lance. 
Then  threw  the  force  of  Tyueus'  warlike  son; 
The  javelin  hiss'd  ;  the  goddess  urged  it  on  : 
Where  the  broad  cincture  girt  bis  armour  round. 
It  pierced  the  god  :  his  groin  received  the  wound. 
From  the  rent  skin  the  warrior  tugs  again 
The  smoking  steel.     Mars  bellows  with  the  pain  : 
Loud  as  the  roar  I'mo.nii.riiiL'  armies  yield. 
When    shouting    millions    shake    the     thunderii 
field. 

Both  armies  start,  and  trembling  gaze  anuuol ; 
And  earth  and  heaven  re-bellow  to  the  sound. 
Ab  vapours  blown  by  Auster's  sultry  breath, 

Pregnant     with     plagues,    ami     shedding     seeds 

Beneath  the  rage  of  burning  Sirius  rise, 
Choke  the  parch'd  earth,  and  blacken  all  the  ski« 
In  such  a  cloud  the  god  from  combat  driven, 
High  o'er  the  dusky  whirlwind  scales  the  heaven 
Wild  with  his  pain,  he  sought  the  bright  abides. 
There  sullen  sat  beneath  the  sire  of  gods, 
Shoiv'd  the  celestial  blood,  and  with  a  groan 
Thus  pour'd  his  plaints  before  the  immortal  thron 

"Can  Jove,  supine,  flagitious  facts  survey, 
And  brook  the  furies  of  this  daring  day? 
For  mortal  men  celestial  powers  engage, 
And  gods  on  gods  exert  eternal  rage  : 
From  thee,  O  father  !  all  these  ills  we  bear. 
And  thy  fell  daughter  with  the  shield  and  spear 
Thou  gavest  that  fury  to  the  realms  of  light, 
Pernicious,  wild,  regardless  of  the  right. 
All  heaven  beside  reveres  thy  sovereign  sway, 
Thy  voice  we  hear,  and  thy  \>ehe»XB  «W$  . 
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&  hers  to  offend,  and  even  offending  share 
ky  breast,  thy  counsels,  thy  distinguished  care  : 
o  boundless  she,  and  thou  so  partial  grown, 
Fell  may  we  deem  the  wondrous  birth  thy  own. 
low  frantic  Diomed,  at  her  command, 
kg&inst  the  immortals  lifts  his  raging  hand  : 
fne  heavenly  Venus  first  his  fury  found, 
He  next  encountering,  me  he  dared  to  wound  ; 
frnquish'd  I  fled  ;  even  1,  the  god  of  fight, 
from  mortal  madness  scarce  was  saved  by  flight. 
Eke  hadst  thou  seen  me  sink  on  yonder  plain, 
letp'd  round,  and  heaving  under  loads  of  slain ! 
)r  pierced  with  Grecian  darts,  for  ages  lie, 
Condemn  d  to  pain,  though  fated  not  to  die." 
Him  thus  upbraiding,  with  a  wrathful  look 
be  lord  of  thunders  view'd,  and  stern  bespoke  : 
*To  me,  perfidious  !  this  lamenting  strain  ? 
3f  lawless  force  shall  lawless  Mars  complain? 
Df  all  the  gods  who  tread  the  spangled  skies, 
Hiou  most  unjust,  most  odious  in  our  eyes  ! 
inhuman  discord  is  thy  dire  delight, 
["he  waste  of  slaughter,  and  the  rage  of  fight 
to  bounds,  no  law,  thy  fiery  temper  quells, 
ind  all  thy  mother  in  thy  soul  rebels. 
In  vain  our  threats,  in  vain  our  power  we  use ; 
{he  gives  the  example,  and  her  son  pursues, 
fet  long  the  inflicted  pangs  thou  shalt  not  mourn, 
iprung  since  thou  art  from  Jove,  and  heavenly- 
born. 
flse,  singed  with  lightning,  hadst  thou  hence  been 

thrown, 
There  chain' d  on  burning  rocks  the  Titans  groan. " 
Thus  he  who  shakes  Olympus  with  his  nod ; 
lien  gave  to  Paeon's  care  the  bleeding  god. 
Vith  gentle  hand  the  balm  he  pour'd  around, 
ind  heal'd  the  immortal  flesh,  and  closed  the  wound. 
lb  when  the  fig's  press'd  juice,  infused  in  cream, 
o  curds  coagulates  the  liquid  stream, 
udden  the  fluids  fix  the  parts  combined  ; 
uch,  and  bo  soon,  the  ethereal  texture  join'd. 
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Cleansed  from  the  dust  and  gore,  fair  Hebe  drerf 
His  mighty  limbs  in  an  immortal  vest 
Glorious  he  sat,  in  majesty  restored, 
Fast  by  the  throne  of  heaven's  superior  lord. 
Juno  and  Pallas  mount  the  bless' d  abodes. 
Their  task  perform'  d,  and  mix  among  the  gods. 


BOOK   VI 


ARGUMENT 

EPISODES  OF  GLAUCUS   AND  DIOMED,   AND  OF  HECTOR 
AND   ANDROMACHE 

;ods  having  left  the  field,  the  Grecians  prevail.  Helenus, 
e  chief  augur  of  Troy,  commands  Hector  to  return  to  the 
j,  in  order  to  appoint  a  solemn  procession  of  the  queen 
d  the  Trojan  matrons  to  the  temple  of  Minerva,  to  entreat 
r  to  remove  Diomed  from  the  fight.  The  battle  relaxing 
ring  the  absence  of  Hector,  Glaucus  and  Diomed  have  an 
miew  between  the  two  armies;  where,  coming  to  the 
owledge  of  the  friendship  and  hospitality  passed  between 
sir  ancestors,  they  make  exchange  of  their  arms.  Hector, 
ring  performed  the  orders  of  Helenus,  prevails  upon  Paris 
return  to  the  battle,  and,  taking  a  tender  lea'.ve  of  his  wife 
idromache,  hastens  again  to  the  field. 
The  scene  is  first  in  the  field  of  battle,  between  the  rivers 
dois  and  Scamander,  and  then  changes  to  Troy. 

w  heaven  forsakes  the  fight :  the  immortals  yield 
human  force  and  human  skill  the  field  : 
rk  showers  of  javelins  fly  from  foes  to  foes ;    , 
w  here,  now  there,  the  tide  of  combat  flows ; 
bile   Troy's  famed   streams,    that    hound   the 

deathful  plain 

either  side,  run  purple  to  the  main, 
jreat  Ajax  first  to  conquest  led  the  way, 
[>ke  the  thick  ranks,  and  turn'd  the  doubtful  day. 
e  Thracian  Acamas  his  falchion  found, 
d  hew'd  the  enormous  giant  to  the  ground  ; 
i  thundering  arm  a  deadly  stroke  impress' d 
bere  the  black  horse-hair  nodded  o'er  his  crest ; 
:'d  in  his  front  the  brazen  weapon  lies, 
d  seals  in  endless  shades  his  swimming  eyes. 

3  H 
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Next    Teuthras'    son    distain'd    the    sands 

Axylus,  hospitable,  rich,  and  pood  : 
In  fair  Arisbe's  walls  (his  native  place)1 
He  held  his  seat  !  :i  friend  to  liuiiiiin  rao 
Fast  by  the  road,  his  ever-open  door 
(  >bliged  the  iieal ihy.  and  relieved  the  poor. 
'I'o  stern  Tydiiles  now  he  falls  a  pre}', 
No  friend  to  guard  him  in  the  dreadful  day 
Breathless  the  good  man  fell,  and  by  his  sii 
His  faithful  servant,  old  Calcsius,  died. 
By  great  Kurynliis  was  Dresus  slain, 
And  ne*t  he  laid  Ophultius  on  the  plain. 
Two  twins  were  near,  hold,  beautiful,  and  1 
From  a  fair  naiad  and  liuuilion  sprung  : 
( Lao  me  don's  white  flucks  Bucolion  fed, 
That  monarch's  first-born  by  a  foreign  bed ; 
In  secret  woods  he  won  the  naiad's  grace, 
And  two  fair  infants  crown' d  his  strong  en- 
Here  dead  they  lay  in  all  their  youthful  el 
The  ruthless  victor  stripp'd  their  shining  a 

Astyalus  by  Polypcetes  fell; 
Ulysses'  spear  Pidytes  sent  to  hell  ; 
By  Teucer's  shaft  brave  Arctaon  bled, 
And  Nestor's  son  laid  stem  Ablerua  dead; 
Great  Agamemnon,  leader  of  the  brave, 
The  mortal  wound  of  rich  Hiatus  gave. 
Who  held  in  I'cdasus  his  pruud  abode, ' 
And  till'd  the  banks  where  silver  Satuio  do 
Melanthius  by  Kurvpvlus  was  slain  ; 
And  l'hylai'us  from  l.eitns  Hies  in  vain. 

Dtibless'd  Adrastus  next  at  mercy  lieB 
Beneath  the  Spartan  spear,  a  living  prize. 
Scared  with  the  din  and  tumult  of  the  figh 
His  headlong  steeds,  precipitate  in  flight, 
Rush'd  on  a  tamarisk's  strong  trunk,  and  ' 
The  shatter'd  chariot  from  the  crooked  yol 
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Wide  o'er  the  field,  resistless  as  the  wind. 
For  Troy  they  fly,  and  leave  their  lord  hehind. 
Prone  on  his  face  he  sinks  beside  the  wheel  : 
Alrides  o'er  him  shakes  his  vengeful  steel ; 
I   The  fallen  thief  in  suppliant  posture  press'd 
The  victor's  knees,  ami  thus  his  prayer  sulilress'd  : 


When  fame  shall  tell,  that,  not  in  battle  slain, 
TIjv  hnlluw  ships  ]ii-  ciiplivc  *m  detain  : 
Rich  heaps  of  brass  shall  in  thy  tent  he  told, 
eel  well-temper'd,  and  persuasive  gold." 
He  said  :  compassion  touch  d  the  hero's  heart ; 
He  stood,  suspended  with  the  lifted  dart  : 
As  pity  pleaded  for  his  vanquish 'd  prize, 
Stern  Agamemnon  swift  to  vengeance  flies, 
And,  furious,  thus  :  "Oh,  impotent  of  mind  ! 
Shall  these,  shall  these  Atrides'  mercy  find? 
Well    hast    thou    known    proud   Troy's    perfulinii* 

i  well  her  natives  merit  at  thy  hand  1 
e  of  all  the  race,  nor  sex,  nor  age, 
ave  a  Trojan  from  our  boundless  rage  : 
B  shall  perish  whole,  and  bury  all ; 
Her  babes,  bej  infants  at  the  breast,  shall  fall ; 
A  dreadful  lesson  of  eiampled  fate, 
To  warn  the  nations,  and  to  curb  the  great  ! " 
The   monarch   spoke;    the   words,   with    warm 

address'd, 
o  rigid  justice  steel'd  his  brother's  breast. 
Wee  from  his  knees  the  hapless  chief  he  thrust ; 
Hie  monarch's  javelin  stretch'd  him  in  the  dust. 
™    ri  pressing  with  his  foot  his  panting  heart, 
Forth  from  the  slain  he  tugg'd  the  reeking  dart. 
Hid  Nestor  saw,  and  roused  the  warrior's  rage ; 
is,  heroes  !  thus  the  vigorous  combat  wage; 
n  of  Mare  descend,  for  servile  gains, 
Tii  touch  the  booty,  while  a  foe  remains. 
I    Behold  yon  glittering  host,   your  future  spoil  '. 
f  tint  gain  the  conquest,  then  reward  the  toil." 
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And  now  hail  Greece  eternal  fame  acquired, 
And  frighted  Troy  within  her  walls,  retired, 
Had  not  sage  Helenus  her  state  redicss'd, 
Taught  by  the  gods  that,  moved  his  sacred  breast 
Where  Hector  stood,  wit)]  great  iEneas  join'iJ 
The  seer  rcveal'd  the  counsels  of  his  mind. 

"  Ye  generous  chiefs  !  on  whom  the  immortals  I* 
The  cares  and  glories  of  this  doubtful  day  : 
On  whom  your  aids,  your  country's  hopes  depend; 
Wise  to  consult,  and  active  to  defend  ! 
Here,  at  our  gates,  your  brave  efforts  unite. 
Turn  back  the  routed,  and  forbid  the  flight, 
Ere  yet  their  wives'  soft  arms  the  cowards  gain, 
The  sport  and  insult  of  the  hostile  train. 
When  your  commands  have  hearten' d  every  band, 
Ourselves,  here  fix'd,  will  make  the  dangerous  stand; 
Press'd  as  we  are,  and  sore  of  former  fight, 
These  straits  demand  our  last  remains  of  might 
Meanwhile  thou,  Hector,  to  the  town  retire, 
And  teach  our  mother  what  the  gods  require  : 
Direct  the  queen  to  lead  the  assembled  train 
Of  Troy's  chief  mal  nms  to  Minerva's  fane  ; 
Unbar  the  sacred  gads,  and  seek  the  power, 
With  offer'd  vows,  in  llion's  topmost  tower. 
The  largest  mantle  her  rich  wardrobes  hold. 
Most  prized  fur  art,  and  labour'd  o'er  with  gold, 
itefore  the  goddess'  honour' d  knees  be  spread, 
And  twelve  young  liei  fers  to  her  altars  led  : 
if  so  the  power,  atoned  by  fervent  prayer, 
Our  wives,  our  infants,  and  our  city  spare, 
And  far  avert  Tydides'  wasteful  ire, 
That  mows  whole  troops,  and  makes  all  Troy  retire; 
Not  thus  Achilles  taught,  our  hosts  to  dread, 
Sprung  though  he  was  from  more  than  mortal  bed; 
Not  thus  resistless  ruled  the  stream  of  fight, 
hi  rage  unbounded,  and  unmateh'd  in  might" 

Hector  obedient  heard  :  and  with  a  bound, 
Leap'd  from  his  trembling  chariot  to  the  ground; 
Through  all  his  host  inspiring  tome  he  flies, 
And  bids  the  thunder  of  tVe  WX\»  taa. 


.. 
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Vith  rage  recruited  the  hold  Trojans  glow, 
inil  turn  tbe  tidy  of  conflict  on  the  foe  : 
leree  in  tile  front  lie  shakes  l«i>  dazzling  spears; 
ill  Greece  recedes,  and   iniil-t  her  triumphs  fears ; 
iome  god,  they  thought,  who  ruled  the  fate  of  wars, 
ihot  down  avenging  from  the  vault  of  stars. 
Then  thus  aloud  :  "  Ye  dauntless  Dardans,  hear  ! 
Ind  you  whom  distant  natious  send  to  war  ! 
I*  mindful  of  the  strength  your  fathers  bore  ; 
Is  -till  yourselves,  and  Hector  asks  uo  more, 
lue  hour  demands  me  in  the  Trojan  wall, 
To  bid  our  altars  flame,  and  victims  fall  : 
lor  shall,  I  trust,  the  matrons'  holy  train, 
{mi  reverend  elders,  geek  the  gods  in  vain." 
This  said,  with  ample  strides  the  hero  pass'd  ; 
V  nhield's  large  orb  behind  his  shoulder  cast, 
lb  neck  o'ershadiug,  to  his  ankle  hung  ; 
kerf  as  he  march'd  the  brazen  buckler  rung. 

Now  paused  the  battle  (godlike  Hector  gone), 
Phere  dariu;;  Glaucus  and  great  Tydeus'  son 
lelneen  both  armies  met :   t  lie  thief's  from  far 
Ibserved  each  other,  and  had  mark'd  for  war, 
iear  as  they  drew,  Tydides  th  us  began  : 
"  What  art  thou,  boldest  of  the  race  of  man  r 
lur  eyes  till  now  that  aspect  ne'er  beheld, 
k'bere  fame  is  reap'd  amid  the  embattled  field  ; 
'«t  far  before  the  troops  thou  dar'st  appear, 
ind  meet  a  lance  the  fiercest  heroes  fear. 
rnhappy  they  and  born  of  luckless  sires, 
Vho  tempt  our  fury  when  Minerva  fires  ! 
it  if  from  beaveu,  celestial,  thou  descend, 
*  with  immortals  we  no  more  contend. 
long  Lycurgus  view'd  the  golden  light, 
it  daring  man  who  inix'd  with  gods  in  light. 
:hus,  and  Bacchus'  votaries,  he  drove, 
h  brundish'd  steel,  from  Nyssa's  sacred  grove: 
r  cuiise crated  spear*  lay  si-iiiter'd  round, 
I  curling  vines  and  tiii.sieii  irv  bound; 
l#  Bacchus  headlong  sought  the  briny  flood 
ThetW  arms  received  the,  trembling  god. 
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Nor  fail'd  the  crime  the  immortals'  wrath  to  mOM 
(The  immortals  bless'd  with  endless  ease  above;) 
Deprived  of  eight  by  their  avenging  doom, 
Cheerless  he  breathed,  and  wunder'd  in  the  gloom, 
Then  sunk  unpitied  to  the  dire  abodes, 
A  wretch  accursed,  and  hated  by  the  gods  ! 
I  brave  not  heaven  :  but  if  the  fruits  of  earth 
Sustain  thy  life,  aud  human  be  thy  birth, 
Bold  as  thuu  art,  too  prodigal  of  breath. 
Approach,  and  enter  the  dark  gates  of  death." 

"  What,  or  from  whence  I  am,  or  who  my  sire, 
(KepHed  the  chief,)  can  Tydeus'  sou  inquire? 
Like  leaves  on  tree*  the  race  of  man  is  found, 
Now  greeu  iu  youth,  now  withering  on  the  groi 
Another  race  the  following  spring  supplies ; 
They  fall  successive,  and  successive  rise  : 
So  m ,.[i,. rations  in  their  course  decay  ; 
So  flourish  these,  when  those  are  passed  away. 
But  if  thou  still  [Hi  si  si  !u  search  my  birth, 
Then  hear  a  tale  that  fills  the  spacious  earth. 

"A  city  stands  on  Argos'  utmost  bound, 

(Argos  the  fair,  for  warlike  steeds  renown'd.) 

n  Sisyphus,  with  wisdom  bless'd, 


Great  tilaucus,  father  of  Bcllerophon, 
Who  o'er  the  sons  of  men  in  beauty  shined, 
Loved  for  that  valour  which  preserves  mankind. 
Then  mighty  1'ra'tus  Aldus'  sceptre  sway'd, 
Whose  hard  command-;  l!el!ero|tiion  obey'd. 
With  direful  jealousy  the  monarch  raged, 
And  the  brave  prince  in  numerous  toils  engaged. 
For  him  Anton  hurn'd  with  lawless  flame, 
And  strove  to  tempt  him  from  the  paths  of  fame : 
In  vain  she  tempted  the  relentless  youth, 
Endued  wil.li  wisdom,  sacred  fear,  and  truth. 
Fired  at  his  scorn  the  queen  to  Pnetus  fled, 
And  begg'd  revenge  for  tier  insulted  bed  ; 
incensed  he  heard,  reaolTVUa  uu  V\\«  fate  •, 
Bn  t  hospitable  laws  restrain  d  Via  V\n.\«  \ 
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is  the  devoted  youth  he  sent, 
iblets  seal'd,  that  told  his  dire  intent 
ses'd  by  every  power  who  guards  the  good. 
;ef  arrived  at  Xanthus'  silwr  flood  : 
■yoia's  monarch  paid  him  honours  due, 
ays  he  feasted,  and  nine  bulla  he  slew, 
on  the  tenth  bright  morning;  orient  glow"d, 
thful  youth  his  monarch's  mandate  show'd  : 
tal  tablets,  till  that  instant  seal'd, 
*»thful  secret  to  the  king  reveal'd. 
ire  Chimera's  conquest  was  enjoin'd  ; 
led  monster  of  no  mortal  kind  ! 
a  dragon's  fiery  tail  was  spread  ; 
i  rough  body  bore  a  lion's  head  ; 
rhy  nostrils  flaky  flames  expire  ; 
liug  throat  emits  infernal  fire. 
b  past  he  slaughter'd,  (for  he  read  the  skies, 
isted  heaven's  informing  prodigies,) 
net  In  arms  the  SolymsBan  crew,1 
get  of  men,)  and  those  the  warrior  slew  ; 
ie  Wd  Amazons'  whole  force  defied; 
nquer'd  still,  for  heaven  was  on  his  side, 
r  ended  here  his  toils  :  Ins  Lycian  foes, 
return,  a  treacherous  ambush  rose, 
II  i'11'il  Spears  along  the  winding  shore  : 
"ell  they  breathless,  and  wttini'd  no  more. 
length  the  monarch,  with  repentant  grief, 
*«'d  the  gods,  and  god -descended  chief; 
lighter  gave,  the  stranger  to  detain. 
If  the  honours  of  his  ample  reign  : 
ians  grant  a  chosen  spare  of  ground, 
woods,    with    vineyards,   and    with    harvests 

ug  the  chief  bis  happy  lot  possess'd, 
o  brave  sons  and  one  fair  .laughter  bless'd ; 
a  in  heavenly  eyes  :  her  fruitful  love 
with    Sarpedon's    birth    the    embrace    of 

>;) 

j  d|)IMti  am,  a  people  of  Lycia. 
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But  when  lit  Inst,  distracted  in  hie  mind, 
Forsook  hy  heaven,  forsaking  humankind, 
Wide  o'er  the  Aleian  field,  lie  chose  to  Htray, 
A  long-,  forlorn,  uncomfortable  way  ! 
Woes  ht'ap'd  on  noes  consumed  his  wasted  heai 
His  beauteous  daughter  fell  by  Phusbe's 
His  eldest  born  by  raging  Mars  was  slaii 
In  combat  on  the  Solynuean  plain. 
Ilippolociius  survived  :   from  him  I  camt. 
The  honour1  d  author  of  my  birth  and  name ; 
By  his  decree  I  sought  the  Trojan  town  ; 
By  his  instructions  leurn  to  win  renown, 
To  stand  the  first  in  worth  as  in  command, 
To  add  new  honours  to  my  native  land. 
Before  niv  eyes  my  mighty  sires  to  place, 
And  emulate  the  glories  of  our  race." 

He  spoke,  and  transport  rill'd  Tydides'  1 
In  ear tli  the  generous  warrior  tis'd  his  dar 
Then  friendly,  thus  the  Lycian  prince  addre 
■'  Welcome,  my  brave  hereditary  guest ! 
Thus  ever  let  ua  meet,  with  kind  embrace, 
Nor  stain  the  sacred  friendship  of  our  r: 
Know,    chief,    our    grundsires    have 
of  old; 

OEueus  the  strong,  Belleropl the  bold  : 

Our  ancient  seat  bis  lionour'd  presence  gnu 
Where  twenty  days  in  genial  rites  he  passV 
The  parting  heroes  mutual  presents  left ; 
A  golden  goblei  «j,  thy  graudsire's  gift ; 
lEueus  a  belt.  "I"'  matchless  work  bestow'd, 
That  rich  with  Tyrian  ilye  refulgent  glov 
(This  from  bis  pledge  i   ieuru'd,  which,  t 
Among  my  treasures,  still  adorns  my  h 
For  Tvdeus  left  me  young,  when  Thebes 
Beheld  the  sons  of  tireece  untimely  fall.) 
Jlindful  of  this,  in  friendship  let  us  join  ; 
If  heaven  our  steps  to  foreign  laud-  incline, 
My  guest  in  Argus  thou,  and  1  in  Lycia  thine. 
Euuugh  of  Trojans  to  tUU  Imiv.u  skall  yield, 
In  the  full  harvest  of  \oi\  »uvp\fe  feo\4  -, 
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of  Greeks  shall  dye  thy  spear  with  pore ; 

u  and  Diomed  be  foe*  no  mure. 

lUii-e  we  arms,  ami  prove  to  either  host 

rd  the  friendship  of  the  Hue  we  boast." 

having  said,  the  gallant  chief's  alight. 

.lids  they  join,  their  in ii tun!  faith  they  plight  : 

laucus  then  each  narrow  thought  resign'd, 

irm'd  his  bosom,  and  eulaijcl  bis  mind,) 

med's  brass  arms,  of  mean  device, 

ch  nine  oxen  paid  (a  vulgar  price,) 

i  hit*  own,  of  gold  divinely  wrought, 

red  beeves  the  shining  purchase  bought. 

time  the  guardian  of  the   Trojan  state, 

ector,  enter*  d  at  the  Scmui  gate. 

the  beech-tree's  consecrated  shades, 
jaii  [nations  and  the  Trojan  maids 
him  flock'd,  all  press'd  with  pious  care 
bands,  brothers,  sons,  engaged  in  war. 
the  train  in  long  procession  go, 
k  the  goils,  to  avert  the  impending  woe. 
*  to  Priam's  stately  courts  he  came, 
11  arch'd  columns  of  stupendous  frame; 
ise  11  range  of  marble  structure  runs, 
1  pavilions  of  his  fifty  sous, 
chambers  ludged  :  and  rooms  of  state, 
I  to  those,  where  Priam's  daughters  sate. 

dOme«    for    Lhem    and    their    loved    spouse: 

1  beauty,  and  of  polish' d  stone. 

■Teat  Hector  passd,  nor  pass'd  unseen 

1  Hecuba,  his  mother-u,ueeu. 

ier  Laudice,  whose  beauteous  face 

d  the  nymphs  of  Troy's  illustrious  rare.) 

B  strict  emtnace  she  held  her  son, 

ssa'd  his  hand,  and  tender  thus  begun  : 

lector  !  say,  what  gre;it  invasion  calls 

i   from    fight,    when   Greece   surrounds  uui 

1W; 

thou  tu  nupplkiiti-  thi'  :j! pulirlitv  power 
tadiaada,  from  lliou's  lofty  t'owetr 


m 
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Stay,  till  I  bring  the  cup  with  Bacchus  crown'd, 
In  Jove's  high  name,  to  sprinkle  on  the  ground, 
And  pay  due  vows  to  all  the  Rods  around. 
Then  with  a  plenteous  draught  refresh  thy  soul, 
And  draw  new  spirits  from  tin?  jjenerous  bowl ; 
Spent  as  thou  art  with  long  laborious  fight, 
lhe  brave  defender  of  thy  country's  right." 

"Far  hence  be  Bacchus'  gifts;  (the  chief  rejoi 
Inflaming  wine,  pernicious  to  mankind, 
I'nnerves  the  limbs,  and  dulls  the  noble  mind. 
Let  chiefs  abstain,  and  spare  the  sacred  juice 
To  sprinkle  to  the  gods,  its  better  use. 
By  me  that  holy  office  were  profaned  ; 
111  fits  it  me,  with  human  pure  riistain'd, 
To  the  pure  skies  these  horrid  hands  to  raise, 
Or  offer  heaven's  great  Sire  polluted  praise. 
You,  with  your  matrons,  go  !  a  spotless  train, 
Aud  burn  rich  odours  in  Minerva's  Cane. 
The  largest  mantle  your  full  wardrobes  hold, 
Most  prized  for  art,  and  labour'd  o'er  with  gold, 
Before  the  goddess'  honour' d  knees  be  spread, 
And  twelve  young  heifers  to  her  altar  led. 
So  may  the  power,  atoned  by  fervent  prayer, 

Our  wives,  our  infants,  and  our  ci* 

And  far  avert  Tvdides'  wasteful  ir 

Who  mows  whole  troops,  aud  makes  all  Troy  ri 

Bo  this,  0  in  nth  it.  ymsr  religious  care  : 

I  go  to  rouse  soft  Paris  to  the  war ; 

If  yet  not  lost  to  all  the  sense  of  shame, 

The  recreant  warrior  hear  the  voice  of  fame. 

Oh,  would  kind  earth  the  hateful  wretch  embra 

That  pest  of  Troy,  that  ruin  of  our  race  ! 

Deep  to  the  dark  abyss  might  he  descend, 

Troy  yet  should  flourish,  and  my  sorrows  end." 

This  heard,  she  gave  command" :  and  summon'd 
E:n:li  noble  matron  and  illustrious  dame. 
The  Phrygian  queen  to  her  rich  wardrobe  went, 
Where  treasured  odour*  breathed  a  costly  scent. 
There  lay  the  vestures  of  no  vulgar  art, 
■^idouiau  maids  embroider' d  ei1 
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'  10m  from  soft  Sidon  youthful  Paris  bore, 
th  Helen  touching  on  the  Tynan  shore. 
is  the  queen  revel ved  hi! ti  careful  eyes 
."ious  textures  and  the  various  dyes, 
t  chose  a  veil  that  shone  superior  far, 
glow'd  refulgent  as  the  morning  star, 
self  with  this  the  long  procession  leads ; 
t.  train  majestically  slow  proceeds, 
on  as  to  Ilion's  topmost  toner  they  come, 
1  awful  reach  the  high  PaUadian  dome, 
poor's  consort,  fair  Theano,  waits 
i  Pallas'  priestess,  and  unbars  the  gates. 
lib  hand-  uplifted  and  imploring  eyes, 
ey  fill  the  dome  with  supplicating  cries. 
B  priestess  then  the  shining  veil  displays, 
iced  on  Minerva'-  knees,  and  thus  she  prays  : 
'Oh  awful  goddess  !  ever-dreadful  maid, 
y'a  strong  defence,  unconquer'd  Pallas,  aid  ! 
irak  thou  Tydides'  spear,  and  let  him  fall 
me  on  the  dust  before  the  Trojan  wall  I 
twelve  young  betters,  guiltless  of  the  yoke, 
ill  fill  tny  temple  with  a  grateful  smoke, 
thou,  atoned  by  penitence  and  prayer, 
selves,  our  infants,  and  our  city  spare  ! " 
>  iray'd  the  priestess  in  her  holy  fane  ; 
)  row'd  the  matrons,  but  they  vow'd  in  vain. 
^  fhile  these  appear  before  the  power  with  prayei 
fetor  to  Paris'  lofty  dome  repai: 


ery  part 

tabling  architects  of  matchless  art, 
ear  Priam's  court  and  Hector's  palace  stands 
le  pompous  structure,  and  the  town  commands. 

Kiar  the  hero  bore  of  wondrous  strength, 
11  ten  cubit*  was  the  lance's  length  ; 
ie  steely  point  with  golden  ringlets  join'd, 
ore  him  brandish'd,  at  cadi  illation  shined. 
is  entering,  in  the  glittering  rooms  he  found 
brother-chief,  whose  useless  arms  lay  round, 
eyes  delighting  with  (heir  splendid  snow  , 
"  g  the  shield,  and  nolishiufc  the  bow, 
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Beside  him  Helen  with  her  virgins  stands, 

Guides  their  rich  labours,  anil  instructs  thei 

Him  thus  inactive,  with  an  ardent  look 


(O  wretch  ill-fated,  and  thy  country's  foe !) 
Paris  and  Greece  against  us  linth  cuuspire ; 
Thy  close  resentment,  and  their  vengeful  ir> 
For  thee  great  Ilion's  guardian  heroes  fall. 
Till  heaps  of  dead  alone  defend  her  wall ; 
For  thee  the  soldier  bleeds,  the  matron  n 
And  wasteful  war  in  all  its  fury  burns. 
Ungrateful  man  !  deserves  not  this  thy  cs 
Our  troops  to  hearten,  and  our  toils  to  share? 
Rise,  or  behold  the  conquering  flames  ascend, 
And  all  the  Phrygian  glories  at  an  end." 

"  Brother,  'tis  j  ust,  (replied  the  beauteous  youth,) 
Thy  free  remonstrance  proves  thy  worth  and  truth: 
Vet  charge  my  absence  less.  1 )  generous  chief  J 
On  hate  to  Troy,  than  conscious  shame  and  grief; 
Here,  hid  from  human  eyes,  thy  brother  sate, 
And  monru'd,  iu  secret,  his  and  llion's  fate. 
'Tis  now  enough  :   nun  glory  spreads  her  charms', 
And  beauteous  Helen  calls  her  chief  to  arms. 
Conquest  to-day  my  happier  sword  may  bless, 
'Tis  man's  to  fclit ,  but  heaven's  to  give  success. 
But  while  I  arm,  contain  thy  ardent  mind  ; 
Or  go,  and  Paris  shall  not  lag  behind." 

He  said,  nor  answer' d  Priam's  warlike  son ; 
When  Helen  thus  with  lowly  grace  begun  : 

"Oh,  generous  brother  1  (if  the  guilty  dame 
That  caused  these  woe-  deserve  a  sister's  name  !) 
Would  heaven,  ere  all  these  dreadful  deeds  were  dou*; 
The  day  that  show'd  ine  to  the  golden  sun 
Had  seen  my  death  !  why  did  not  whirlwinds  toir 
The  fatal  infant  to  the  fowls  of  air? 
Why  sunk  I  not  beneath  the  whelming  tide, 
And  midst  the  roarings  of  the  waters  died  ? 
Heaven  fill'd  up  all  my  ilk,  a.u4  V  afccivcwed 
Bute  aJJ,  and  Paris  of  those.  Vila  tta  «wA. 


«  n 
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Helen  at  least  a  braver  spouse  might  claim, 
Harm'd  with  some  virtue,  some  regard  of  fame  ! 
Knw  tired  with  toils,  thy  fainting  limbs  recline. 
lt"ith  toils,  sustain' d  for  Paris'  sake  and  mine  : 
The  gods  have  link'd  oar  miserable  doom, 
liur  present  woe,  and  infamy  to  pome  : 
Hide  shall  it  spread,  and  last  through  ages  long, 
Kmnple  sad  !  and  theme  of  future  song." 

The  chief  replied  :  "  This  time  forbids  to  rest ; 
The  Trojan  bands,  by  hostile  fnry  press'd, 
[Jemand  their  Hector,  and  his  arm  require  ; 
The  combat  urges,  and  my  soul's  on  fire. 
Trje  thou  thy  knight  to  march  where  glory  calls, 
1  timely  join  me,  ere  I  leave  the  walls. 
yet  I  mingle  in  the  direful  fray, 
rife,  my  infant,  claim  a  moment's  stay  ; 
day  (perhaps  the  last  thai  sees  ma  here  i 
sntSs  a  parting  word,  n  tender  tear : 
Thie  day,  some  god  who  bates  our  Trojan  land 
May  vanquish  Hector  by  a  Grecian  hand." 

He  said,  and  pass'd  with  sad  presaging  heart 
To  seek  his  spouse.  Ins  soul's  far  dearer  part ; 
At  home  he  sought  her,  but  be  sought  in  vain  ; 
She,  with  one  maid  of  all  her  menial  train, 
Had  hence  retired  ;  and  with  her  second  joy, 
The  young  Astyanai,  the  liojie  of  Troy, 
Pensive  she  stood  on  llion's  towery  height, 
Beheld  the  war,  and  sickeu'd  at  the  sight; 
There  her  sad  eyes  in  vain  her  lord  explore, 
(lr  weep  the  wounds  her  bleeding  country  bore. 
But  he  who  found  not  whom  his  soul  desired, 
Whose  virtue  charm'd  him  as  her  beauty  fired, 
Stood  in  the  gates,  and  ask'd  "  what  way  she  bent 
tier  parting  step  ?     If  to  the  faue  she  went, 
Where  late  the  mourning  matrons  made  resort 
Or  sought  her  sisters  in  the  Trojan  court?" 
"Not  to  the  court,  (replied  tlui  attendant  train 
Nor  mix'd  with  matrons  to  Minerva's  fane  : 
To  llion's  steepv  tower  she  bent  her  way, 
irl-  the  fortunes  of  the  doubtful  day. 
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Troy  fled,  she  heard ,  before  the  Grecian  sword ; 
.She  heard,  and  trembled  for  ber  absent  lord  : 
Distracted  with  surprise,  she  seem'd  to  fly, 
Fear  on  her  cheek,  and  sorrow  in  her  eye. 
The  nurse  attended  with  her  infant  hoy, 
The  young  Astyanax,  the  hope  of  Troy." 

Hector  this  heard,  return'd  without  delay ; 
Swift  through  the  town  he  trod  his  former  way, 
Through  streets  of  p.-ihu-es,  and  walks  of  State; 
And  met  the  mourner  at  the  Sctean  gate. 
With  haste  to  meet  liim  sprung  the  joyful  fair, 
His  blameless  wife,  Aetimi's  wealthy  heir  : 
(L  ilician   i'liehr  great  Aetion  sway  A, 
Aud  llippophn'us'  wide  extended  shade  ;) 
The  nurse  stood  near,  in  whose  embraces  press' il, 
His  only  hope  hung  smiling  at  her  breast. 
Whom  each  soft  charm  and  early  grace  adoru, 
Fair  as  the  new-born  star  that  gilds  the  morn. 
To  this  loved  infant  Hector  gave  the  name 
Scamalidrius,  tV.mi  S<amander*s  houour'd  stream; 
Astyanax  the  Trojans  call'd  the  hoy, 
From  his  great  father,  the  defence  of  Troy. 
Silent  the  warrior  smiled,  anil  pleased  resign'd 
To  tender  passions  all  his  mighty  mind  ; 
His  beauteous  princess  cast  a  mournful  look, 
Hung  on  his  hand,  and  then  dejected  spoke; 
Her  bosom  labour'd  with  a  boding  sigh, 
And  the  big  tear  stood  trembling  in  her  eye. 

"Too  daring  prince  !  ah,  whither  dost  thou  n 
Ah,  too  forgetful  of  thy  wife  and  son  ! 
And  think'st  thou  not  how  wretched  we  si 
A  widow  I,  a  helpless  orphan  he? 
For  sure  such  courage  length  of  life  denies, 
And  thou  must  fall,  thy  virtue's  sacrifice. 
Greece  in  her  single  heroes  strove  in  vain  ; 
Now  hosts  oppose  thee,  and  thou  must  be  slain. 
Oh  grant  roe,  gods,  ere  Hector  meets  his  doom, 
All  1  can  ask  of  heaven,  an  early  tomb  ! 
So  shall  my  days  in  vine  s;ul  tenor  run, 

S  fee\  feist  W»mii. 


e  shall  be, 
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Srent  now  remains  my  cricts  to  share, 
her's  aid,  no  mother's  tender  care. 
r  tirrc  Achilles  wrapt  our  walls  in  fire, 
id  Thebe  waste,  and  slew  my  warlike  sire  ! 
i  fate  compassion  in  the  victor  bred  : 
srn  as  he  was,  he  yet  revered  the  dead, 
is  radiant  arms  preserved  from  hostile  spoil, 
And  laid  him  decent  on  the  funeral  pile  ; 
Then  raised  a  mountain  where  his  bones  were  hurn'i 
The  mountain-nymphs  the  rural  tomb  adorn' ri, 
Jove's  sylvan  daughters  bade  their  elms  bestow 
A  barren  shade,  and  in  his  honour  grow. 
"  By  the  same  arm  my  seven  brave  brothers  fell ; 
i  one  -L.d  day  beheld  the  gates  of  hell  ; 
Tiile  the  fat  herds  and  snowy  docks  they  fed, 
mid  their  fields  the  hapless  heroes  hied  ! 
'.f  mother  lived  to  wear  the  victor's  bands, 
he  queen  of  Hippoplacia's  sylvan  lands  : 
edeem'd  ten  late.  she  scarce  beheld  again 
er  pleasing  empire  and  her  native  plain, 
'lien  ah  !  oppress'd  by  life-consuming-  wee, 
le  fell  a  victim  to  Diana's  bow. 
"  Vet  while  my  Hector  still  survives,  I  see 
y  father,  mother,  brethren,  all,  in  thee  : 
is!   my  parents,  brothers,  kindred,  all 
ace  more  will  perish,  if  my  Hector  fall, 
ly  wife,  thy  infant,  in  thy  danger  share  : 
b,  prove  a  husband's  and  a  I'al  lior's  care  ! 
iat  quarter  most  the  skilful  Greeks  annoy, 
There  yon  wild  fig-trees  join  the  wall  of  Troy  ; 
'™     l,  from  this  tower  defend  the  important  post ; 
e  Agamemnon  points  his  dreadful  host, 
■hat  pass  Tydules,  Ajnv,  strive  to  gain, 
,nd  there  the  vengeful  .Spartan  fires  his  train. 
"hrice  our  bold  foes  the  fierce  attack  have  given, 
"It  led  by  hopes,  or  dictated  from  heaven, 
et  others  in  the  field  their  arms  employ, 
lut  stay  my  Hector  here,  and  guard  his  Troy." 
The  chief  replied ;  "Th-.it  post  shall  V>e  totj  can 
Vof  that  alone,  but  all  the  works  of  wav. 
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How  would  the  Rons  of  Troy,  in  arms  renownM. 
And  Troy's  proud  dames,  whose  garments  sweep  til 

ground. 
Attaint  the  lu-tre  ii('  my  Former  name, 
Should  Hector  basely  unit  the  field  of  fame? 
My  early  youth  was  bred  to  martial  pains, 
My  soul  impels  me  to  the  embattled  plains  ! 
Let  me  he  foremost  to  defend  the  throne. 
And  guard  my  father's  glories.,  and  my  own, 

"Yet  come  it  will,  the  day  decreed  by  fates! 
(How  my  heart  trembles  while  my  tongue  relates!) 
The  day  when  thou,  imperial  Troy  !  must  bend. 
And  see  thy  warriors  fall,  thy  glories  end. 
And  yet  no  dire  presage  so  wounds  my  mil 
My  mother's  death,  the  ruin  of  my  kind, 
Not  Priam's  hoary  hairs  defiled  with  gore, 
Not  all  my  brothers  gasping  on  the  shore; 
As  thine,  Andromache  !     Thy  griefs  I  dread  ' 
I  see  thee  trembling,  weeping,  captive  1(  '  ' 
In  Argive  looms  our  battles  to  design, 
And  woes,  of  which  so  large  a  part  was  t 
To  bear  the  victor's  hard  commands,  or 
The  weight  of  waters  from  Hyperin's  spriug. 
There  while  you  groan  beneath  the  load  of  li"' 
They  cry,  '  Behold  the  mighty  Hector's  wife 
Some  haughty  Greek,  who  lives  thy  tears  t" 
{ni bitters  all  thy  woes,  by  naming  me. 
The  thoughts  ot'  glory  past,  and  present  sh 
A  thousand  griefs  shall  waken  at  the  name 
May  I  lie  cold  before  that  dreadful  day, 
1'resB'd  with  a  load  of  monumental  clay  ! 
Thy  Hector,  wrapt  in  everlasting  sleep, 
Shall  neither  hear  thee  sigh,  nor  see  thee 

Thus    having    spoke,    the    illustrious    chief   n 
Troy 
Stretch'd  hie  fond  arms  to  clasp  the  lovely  boy. 
The  babe  clung  crying  to  his  nurse's  breast, 
Scared  at  the  dazaling  helm,  and  nodding  crest. 
With  secret  pleasure  each  fond  ysreul  smiled^ 
-And  Hector  hasted  to  re\ie\e  toa  t\i\V\, 
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rhe  glittering  terrors  from  his  brows  unbound, 
uid  placed  the  beaming  helmet  on  the  ground  ; 
lien  kiss'd  the  child,  and,  lifting  high  in  sir, 
[Tiua  to  the  gods  preierr'd  a  father's  prater  : 
"  O  thou  !  whose  glory  fills  the  ethereal  throne, 
ad  all  ye  deathless  powers  !  protect  my  son  ! 
Tint  him,  like  me,  to  purchase  just  renown, 
To  guard  the  Trojans,  to  defend  the  crown, 
Agunst  his  country's  foes  the  war  to  wage, 
And  rise  the  Hector  of  the  future  age  ! 
So  when  triumphant  from  successful  toils 
Of  heroes  slain  he  bears  the  reeking  spoils, 
Whole  hosts  may  hail  him  with  deserved  acclaim, 
And  say,  'This  chief  transcends  his  father's  fame:* 
While  pleased  amidst  the  general  shouts  of  Troy, 
His  mother's  conscious  heart  o'erflows  with  joy. ' 

He  -puke,  and  fondly  tracing  on  her  charms, 
Khtored  the  pleasing  burden  to  her  arms  ; 
5"ft  on  bar  fragrant  breast  the  babe  she  laid, 
KWd  to  repose,  and  with  a  smile  survey'd. 
Tie  troubled  pleasure  soon  chastised  by  fear, 
She  mingled  with  a  smile  a  tender  tear. 
The  aoften'd  chief  with  kind  inui  passion  view'd. 
And  dried  the  falling  drops,  and  thus  pursued  : 

"Andromache  !  my  soul's  far  better  part, 
Why  with  untimely  sorrows  heaves  thy  heart r 
So  hostile  hand  can  antedate  my  doom, 
Till  late  condemns  me  to  the  silent  tomb. 
fu'd  is  the  term  to  all  the  race  of  earth  ; 
And  mcb  the  hard  condition  of  our  birth  : 
Ki>  force  can  then  resist,  no  flight  can  save, 
All  gink  alike,  the  fearful  and  the  brave, 
fo  more — hut  hasten,  to  thy  tasks  at  home, 
there  guide  the  spindle,  and  direct  the  loom  : 
Mf  glory  summons  to  the  martial  scene, 
the  field  of  combat  is  the  sphere  for  men. 
Where  heroes  w3r,  the  foremost  place  I  claim, 
The  first  in  danger  as  the  first  in  fame." 

Thus  having-  said,  the  glorivu*  chief  res«i 
Hit towery  helmet,  black  with  shading  plu' 
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His  princess  parts  with  a  prophetic  sigh, 
I'll  willing  parts,  and  oft  reverts  her  eye 
That  stream' d  at  every  look ;  then,  moving  si"*, 
Sought  her  own  palace,  ami  indulged  her  woe. 
There,  while  her  tears  deplored  the  godlike  man 
Through  all  her  train  the  soft  infection  ran; 
The  pious  maids  their  mingled  sorrows  shed, 
And  mourn  the  living  Hector,  as  the  dead. 

But  now,  no  longer  deaf  to  honour's  call, 
Forth  issues  Paris  from  the  palace  wall. 
Ill  brazen  arms  that  cast  a  gleam y  ray, 
Swift  through  the  town  the  warrior  bends  hie  *»y. 
The  wanton  courser  thus  with  reins  unbound 
Breaks  from  hi*  stall,  and  heats  the  trembling  gr™;1 
Fain  per' d  and  proud,  be  seeks  the  wonted  tiilo, 
And  laves,  in  height  of  blood,  his  shining  sides; 
His  head  now  freed,  be  tosses  to  the  skies ; 
His  mane  dishevell'd  o'er  his  shoulders  flies ; 
Ho  snuffs  the  females  in  the  distant  plain, 
And  springs,  exulting,  to  his  fields  again. 
With  equal  triumph,  sprightly,  bold,  and  gay. 
In  arms  rei'iiL-vnl  a-  the  t'ml  of  day, 
The  son  of  Priam,  glorying  in  his  might, 
Rush'd  forth  with  Hector  to  the  fields  of  right. 

And  now,  the  warriors  passing  on  the  way, 
The  graceful  Paris  first  excused  his  stay. 
To  whom  the  noble  Hector  thus  replied  : 
"O  chief!  in  blood,  and  now  in  arms,  allied  ! 
Thy  power  in  war  with  justice  none  contest ; 
Known  is  thy  courage,  and  thy  strength  confess'* 
What  pity  sloth  should  seize  a  soul  so  brave. 
Or  godlike  Paris  live  a  woman's  slave  ! 
My  heart  weeps  blood  at  what  the  Trojans  say, 
And  hopes  thy  deeds  shall  wipe  the  stain  away, 
Haste  then,  in  all  their  glorious  labours  share, 
For  much  they  suffer,  for  thy  sake,  in  war. 
These  ills  shall  cease,  whene'er  by  Jove's  decree 
We  crown  the  bowl  to  heaven  and  liberty  : 
While  the  proud  foe  his  frustrate  triumphs  mour 
And  Greece  indignant  tfarou^QVe*  van  wtom*.' 
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Htcinr,  Minerva  is  under  apprehensions  fur  [lie  Greeks. 
Apollo,  seeing  her  descend  from  Olympus,  joins  her  near  the 
Na^an  gate,  1'hey  agree  to  put  oti  lli>'  genera]  en^a^'mr-nt 
!;.■■  i  in:i:ks  lo  .1 
tm|le  combat.  Nine  of  the  princes  accenting  the  challenge, 
Italot  iscasi  and  falls  upon  Ajax.  These  heroes,  after  several 
itnclts,  aie  parted  by  the  night.  The  Trojans  calling  a 
council.  Antenor  purposes  the  delivery  of  Helen  10  the 
Oralis-  to  which  Paris  will  not  consent.'bu-.  offers  to  restore 
tbriD  her  riches.  Priam  sends  ,1  herald  in  make  this  offer. 
tod  to  demand  a  truce  for  burning  the  dead  ;  the  last  of 
With  only  is  agreed  to  by  Agamemnon.  When  the  funerals 
•re  perfotnied.  the  Greeks,  pursuant  to  the  advice  of  Nestor, 
r«i  ,11'uriilica.iion  10  protect  their  Heel  ar.r.1  i-amp.  Banked 
■ .  and  defended  by  a  ditch  and  palisades.  Nep- 
tone  testifies  his  jealousy  at  tin.-,  v.^rk,  but  is  paciHed  by  a 
promise  from  Jupiter.  Both  armies  pass  the  nuji  it  in  feasting: 
but  Jupiter  disheartens  the  Trojans  with  thunder,  and  other 
iipBof  his  wrath. 

The  three-and -twentieth  day  ends  with  the  due!  of  Hector 
itidAjax  ;  the  nest  day  the  truce  is  agreed  ;  another  is  taken 
up  in  the  funeral  rites  of  the  slain  ;  and  one  more  in  building 
lie  fortification  before  the  ship;,.  So  thai  somewhat  about 
ttree  days  is  employed  in  this  book.     The  scene  lies  wholly 


a  the  field. 

Su  spuko  the  guardian  of  the  Trojan  state. 
Then  rush'd  impetuous-  through  the  cva*ui]  gatt 
liiui  Paris  follow'd  to  the  dire  alarms ; 
Both  breathing  slaughter,  both  resolved  in  arm 
Ai  when  to  sailors  labonrm:;-  through  the  main 
That  long  have  heaved  the  weary  oar  in  vain, 
Jove  bids  at  length  the  expected  gales  arise; 
The  galas  blow  grateful,  and  the  vessel  flits'. 
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So  welcome  these  to  Troy's  desiring  train  ; 
The  bunds  are  cheer'd,  the  war  awakes  again. 

Bold  Paris  first  the  work  of  death  begun 
On  great  Meuestlieus,  Are'ithous'  sou; 
Sprung  from  the  fair  Philomeda's  embrace, 
The  pleasing  Arne  was  his  native  place. 
Then  sunk  Eioneus  to  the  shades  below ; 
Beneath  his  steely  casque  he  felt  the  blow 
Full  on  his  neck,  from  Hector's  weighty  hand ; 
And  roll'd,  with  limbs  relax'd,  along  the  laud. 
Bv  Glaucus'  spear  the  bold  Iphinous  bleeds, 
Fli'd  in  the  shoulder  as  he  mounts  his  steeds; 
Headlong  he  tumbles  :  his  slack  nerve 
Drop  the  cold  useless  nifiiiiurs  on  the  ground. 

When  now  Minerva  saw  her  Argives  slai 
From  vast  Olympus  to  the  gleaming  plain 
Fierce  she  descends  :  Apollo  marked  her  flight 
Nor  shot  less  swift  from  Ilion'i  towery  height 
Radiant  they  met,  beneath  the  beechen  shad 
When  thus  Apollo  to  the  blue-eyed  maid  : 

"  What  cause,  O  daughter  of  Almighty  Jov 
Thus  wings  thy  progress  from  the  realms  aboi 
Once  more  impetuous  dost  thou  bend  thy  way, 
To  give  to  Greece  the  long  divided  day? 
Too  much  has  Troy  already  felt  thy  hate, 
Now  breathe  thy  rage,  and  hush  the  stern  deb 
This  day,  the  business  of  the  field  suspend  ; 
War  Boon  shall  kindle,  and  great  Ilion  bend ; 
Since  vengeful  gurldesses  confederate  join 
To  raze  her  walls,  though  built  by  hands  divil 

To  whom  the  progeny  of  Jove  replies  : 
"  I  left,  for  this,  the  council  of  the  skies  : 
Bot  who  shall  bid  conflicting  hosts  forbear, 
What  art  shall  calm  the  furious  suns  of  war?" 
To  her  the  god  :  "  Great  Hector's  soul  iuci 
To  dare  the  boldest  Greek  to  single  fight, 
Till  Greece,  provoked,  from  all  her  numbers  show 
A  warrior  worthy  to  be  Hector's  foe." 

At  this  agreed,  theheaveuly  powers  withdraw; 
Sage  Helen  us  their  secret  counsel Vasw  \ 
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tor,  inspired,  ha  sought :  to  him  nddress'd, 
a  told  the  dictates  of  his  -.-irn'd  breast  : 
son  of  Priam  !  let  thy  faithful  ear 
deceive  my  words  :  thy  friend  and  brother  hear  ! 
Go  forth  persuasive,  and  a  while  eDgage 
IV  warring  nations  to  suspend  their  rage  ; 
Then  dare  the  boldest  of  the  hostile  train 
I"  mortal  combat  on  the  listed  plain. 

it  this  day  shall  end  thy  glorious  date ; 
The  gods  have  spoke  it,  and  their  voice  is  fate." 

He  said  :  the  warrior  heard  the  word  with  joy  ; 
Than  with  his  spear  restrained  the  youth  of  Troy, 
Held  by  the  midst  athwart.     On  either  hand 
1>«  squadrons  part ;  the  expecting  Trojans  stand  ; 
■t  Agamemnon  bids  the  Greeks  forbear  : 
!y  breathe,  and  hush  the  tumult  of  the  war. 
f  Athenian  maid,1  and  glorious  god  of  day, 
tb  silent  joy  the  settling  hosts  survey  : 
farm  of  vultures,  on  the  beech's  height 

Rut  conceal'd,  and  wait  the  future  fight 
i  thronging  troops  obscure  the  dusky  fields, 
id  with  bristling  spears,  and  gleaming  shields. 
■  rten  a  general  darkness  veils  the  main, 
rt  Zephyr  curling  the  wide  wat'ry  plain,) 
waves  scarce  heave,  the  fare  of  ocean  sleeps, 
a  still  horror  saddens  all  the  deeps  ; 
-S  in  thick  orders  settling  wide  around, 
length  composed  they  sit,  and  shade  the  ground. 
(st  Hector  first  amidst  both  armies  broke 
>  solemn  silence,  and  their  powers  bespoke  : 
'Hear,  all  ye  Trojan,  all  ye  Grecian  bands, 
at  my  soul  prompts,  and  what  some  god  commands, 
it  Jove,  averse  our  warfare  to  compose, 
■whelms  the  nations  with  new  toils  and  woes; 
t  with  a  fiercer  tide  once  more  returns, 
llion  falls,  or  till  yon  navy  burns, 
on  then,  O  princes  of  the  Greeks  !  appear ; 
«  Hector  speaks,  and  calls  the  gods  to  hear  : 

'  A/imiaa  maid.-  Minerva. 
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From  all  jour  troops  select  the  boldest  ks 

And  him,  the  boldest.  Hector  dares  to  fight 

Here  if  1  fall,  hy  chance  of  battle  slain, 

Be  his  my  spoil,  and  his  these  arms  remain; 

But  let  my  body,  to  my  friends  return'd, 

By  Trojan  hands  and  Trojan  (lames  he  burn'd. 

And  if  Apollo,  in  whose  aid  I  trust, 

Shall  stretch  your  during  champion  in  the  dust ; 

If  mine  the  glory  to  despoil  the  foe  ; 

On  Phcebus'  temple  I'll  his  arms  bestow  ; 

The  breathless  carcass  to  your  navy  sent, 

Greece  on  the  shore  shall  raise  a  monument; 

Which  when  some  future  mariner  surveys, 

Wash'd  hy  broad  Hellespont's  resounding  seas, 

Thus  shall  he  say,  'A  valiant  Greek  lies  there, 

By  Hector  slain,  the  mighty  man  of  war,' 

The  stone  shall  tell  your  vanquish' d  hero's  name, 

And  distant  ages  learn  the  victor's  fame." 

This  fierce  defiance  Greece  aslonish'd  heard, 
Blush'd  to  refuse,  and  to  accept  it  fear*d. 
Stern  Menelaiis  tirst  the  silence  broke, 
And,  inly  groaning,  thus  opprobrious  spoke : 

"  Women  of  Greece  !  O  scandal  of  your  race, 
Whose  coward  souls  your  manly  form  disgrace. 
How  great  the  shame,  when  every  age  shall  kno* 
That  not  a  Grecian  met  this  noble  foe  ! 
Go  then  !  resolve  to  earth,  from  whence  ye  gre«, 
A  heartless,  spiritless,  inglorious  crew  ! 
Be  what  ye  seem,  unanimated  clay, 
My -fit'  will  dare  the  danger  of  the  dav; 
*Tis  man's  bold  task  the  generous  strife  to  try, 
But  in  the  hands  of  God  is  victory." 

These  words  scarce  spoke,  with  generous  ardtw 
press'd, 
His  manly  limbs  in  azure  arms  ho  dress' d. 
That  day,  Atrides  !  a  superior  hand 
Had    stretch 'd    thee    breathless    on    the    hostili 

strand  ; 
But  all  at  once,  thy  fury  \a  cmopis, 
The  kings  of  Greece,  a,i\  awf\i\  Woo.,  wkmb\ 
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he  their  chief,  great  Agamemnon,  press' d 
daring  hand,  and  this  advice  uddress'd  : 
lither,  O  Menelaiis  !  wouldst  thou  run, 
tempt  a  fate  which  prudence  hids  thee  shun  ? 

•A  though  thou  art,  forhear  the  rash  design ; 

Hector's  arm  is  mightier  far  than  thine ; 

fierce  Achilles  leani'd  it?  force  to  fear, 
trembling  met  this  dreadful  sun  of  War. 
retire,  amidst  thy  social  baud  ; 
our  cause  shall  arm  some  powerful  hand. 
mightiest  Harrier  of  ilie  Aclmifin  name, 
gh  hold  and  burning  with  desire  of  fame, 

>nt  the  doubtful  honour  might  forego, 

eat  the  danger,  and  so  brave  the  foe." 

said,  and  turn'ii  his  brother's  vengeful  mind  ; 

oop'd  to  reason,  and  his  rage  resign 'd, 
■tiger  bent  to  rush  on  certain  harms ; 
11  yful  friends  unbrace  his  azure  arms, 
e  from  whose  lips  divine  persuasion  flows, 
e  Nestor,  then,  in  graceful  act  arose ; 

the   kings  be  spoke  :    "  What  grief,   what 

n  Greece,  and  all  the  Grecian  name  ! 
■hall,  alas  !  her  hoary  heroes  mourn 
sous  degenerate,  and  tln-ir  race  a  scorn  1 
tears  shall  down  thy  silvery  beard  be  roll'd, 
eus,  old  in  arms,  in  wisdom  old  ! 
with   what   joy  the    generous   prince   would 

:ry  chief  who  fought  this  glorious  war, 
icipate  their  fame,  and  pleased  inquire 

name,  each  action,  and  each  hern's  sire  ! 

!  should  he  see  our  warriors  trembling  stand, 

trembling  all  before  one  hostile  hand  ; 

would  he  lift  his  aged  arms  on  high, 

nt  inglorious  Greece,  and  beg  to  die  ! 

would  to  all  the  immortal  powers  above, 

■va,  Phoebus,  and  almighty  Jove! 

mJ^-Jit  again  roll  back,  my  youth  renew , 

va  this  arm  the  spring  which  once  it  kviftw  -, 
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When  fierce  in  war,  where  Jardan's  waters  ft 
I  led  my  troops  to  Phea'a  trembling  wall, 
And  with  the  Arcadian  spears  my  prowess  tri 
Where  Celadon '  rolls  down  his  rapid  tide. 
There  Ereuthalion  braved  us  in  the  field, 
Proud  Are'ithous'  dreadful  arms  to  wield ; 
Great  Areithous,  known  from  shore  to  shore 
By  the  huge,  knotted,  iron  mace  he  bore ; 
No  lance  he  shook,  nor  bent  the  twanging  ix 
But  broke,  with  this,  the  battle  of  the  foe. 
Him  not  by  manly  force  Lycurgus  slew, 
Whose  guileful  javelin  from  the  thicket  flew 
Deep  in  a  winding  way  his  breast  assailed, 
Nor  aught  the  warrior's  thundering  mace  av: 
Supine  he  fell :  those  arms  which  Mars  befoi 
Had  given  the  vanouish'd,  now  the  victor  bo 
But  when  old  age  had  dimm'd  Lycurgus'  eye 
To  Ereuthalion  he  consign'd  the  prize. 
Furious  with  this  he  crush' d  our  levell'd  baa 
And  dared  the  trial  of  the  strongest  hands  ; 
Nor  could  the  strongest  hands  his  fury  stay  : 
All  saw,  and  fear'd,  his  huge  tempestuous  an 
Till  I,  die  youngest  of  the  host,  appear' d, 
And,  youngest,  met  whom  all  our  army  fear1 
I  fought  the  chief  :  my  arms  Minerva  crown 
Prone  fell  the  giant  o'er  a  length  of  ground. 
What  then  I  was,  0  were  your  Nestor  now  ! 
Not  Hector's  self  should  want  an  equal  foe. 
But,  warriors,  you  that  youthful  vigour  boat 
The  Rower  of  Greece,  the  examples  of  our  hi 
Sprung  from  such  fathers,  who  such  number 
Can  you  etand  trembling,  and  desert  the  day 
His  warm  reproofs  the  listening  kings  infh 
And  nine,  the  noblest  of  the  Grecian  name, 
itarted  fierce  :  but  far  before  the  rest 
king  of  men  advanced  his  dauntless  brei 
Then  bold  Tydides,  great  in  arms,  appear' d  j 
And  next  his  bulk  gigantic  Ajax  rear'd; 
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Oileus  followed  ;  Idomen  was  there, 
And  Merion,  dreadful  as  the  god  of  war  : 
With  these  Eurypylus  and  Thoas  stand, 
And  wise  Ulysses  closed  the  daring  hand. 
All  these,  alike  inspired  with  nobje  rage, 
Demand  the  fight.     To  whom  the'Pylian  sage  ; 
"Lest  thirst  of  glory  your  brave  souls  divide, 
Whit  chief  shall  combat,  let  the  gods  decide. 
Whom  heaven  shall  choose.,  be  his  the  chance  to  ra 
His  country's  fame,  his  own  immortal  praise." 
The  lots  produced,  each  hero  signs  his  own  : 
Then  in  the  general's  helm  the  fates  are  thrown, 
The  people  pray,  with  lifted  eyes  and  hands, 
And  rows  like  these  ascend  from  all  the  bands  : 
"Grant,  thou  Almighty  !  in  whose  hand  is  fate, 


Or  he,  the  king  of  kings,  beloved  by  Jove.' 
Old  Nestor  shook  the  casque.     By  heaven  inspi: 
Ittp'd  forth  the  lot,  of  every  Greek  desired. 
Thia  from  the  right  to  left  the  herald  bears, 
Held  out  in  order  to  the  Grecian  peerB ; 
Ewhto  his  rival  yields  the  mark  unknown, 
Till  godlike  Ajax  finds  the  lot  his  own ; 
Surveys  the  inscription  with  rejoicing  eyea, 
""len  casts  before  him,  and  with  transport  cries  . 

"  Warriors  !  I  claim  the  lot,  and  arm  with  joy ; 
Be  mine  the  conquest  of  this  chief  of  Troy. 
Now  while  my  brightest  arms  my  limbs  invest, 
To  Saturn's  son  be  all  your  vows  address'd  : 
But  pray  in  secret,  lest  the  foes  should  hear, 
And  deem  your  prayers  the  mean  effect  of  fear. 
Stid  I  in  secret  ?     No,  your  vows  declare 
In  such  a  voice  as  fills  the  earth  and  air, 
Uvea  there  a  chief  whom  Ajas  ought  to  dreail  ? 
Aju,  in  all  the  toils  of  battle  bred  I 
Front  warlike  Salamis  I  drew  my  birth, 
And,  born  to  combats,  fear  no  force  on  earth." 

He  said.     The  troops  with  elevated  eyea, 
Implore  the  god  whose  thunder  rends  the  efciea-. 
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"  O  father  of  mankind,  superior  lord  ! 

On  lofty  Ida's  holy  hill  adored  : 

Who  in  the  highest  heaven  hast  fix'd  thy  throne, 

Supreme  of  gods  !  unbounded  and  alone  : 

Grant  thou,  that  Tclamon  may  hear  away 

The  praise  and  conquest  of  this  doubtful  day; 

Or,  if  illustrious  Hector  be  thy  care, 

That  both  may  claim  it,  ami  that  both  may  ■! 

Now  Aja.t  braced  his  dazzling  armour  on  ; 
Sheathed  in  hrigh  t  steel  the  gi ant- warrior  si 
He  moves  to  combat  with  majestic  pice ; 
So  stalks  in  arms  the  grisly  pod  of  Thrace, 
When  Jove  to  punish  faithless  men  p 
And  gives  whole  nations  to  the  waste 
Thus  march'd  the  chief,  tremendous  I 
Grimly  he  smiled  ;  earth  trembled  as     _  . 
His  massy  javelin  quivering  in  his  hand, 
He  stood,  the  bulwark  of  the  Grecian  baud. 
Through  every  Arglve  heart  new  transport  n_ 
All  Troy  stood  trembling  at  the  mighty  man; 
Even  Hector  paused ;  and  with  new  doubt  oppl 
Felt  his  great  heart  suspended  in  his  breast : 
'Tvas  vain  to  souk  retreat,  and  vain  to  fear; 
Himself  had  challenged,  and  the  foe  drew  a 

Stern  Tclamon  behind  his  ample  shield, 
As  from  a  brazen  tower,  o'erlook'd  the  field. 
Huge  was  its  orb.  with  seven  thick  folds  o'ei 
Of  tough  bull-hides;  of  solid  brass  the  last, 
(The  work  of  Tychius,  who  in  Hyle  dwelld 
And  in  all  art-  of  armoury  cxeell'd,) 
This  Ajas  bore  before  his  manly  breast. 
And,  threatening,  thus  his  adverse  chief  add res*'^  i 

"Hector  !  approach  my  arm,  and  singly  know 
What  strength  thou  hast,  and  what  the  Grecian  foe- 
Achilles  shuns  the  fight ;  yet  some  there  are, 
Not  void  of  soul,  and  not  uiiskitl'd  in  war  ; 
Let  him,  unactive  on  the  sea-beat  shore, 
Indulge  his  wrath,  and  aid  our  arms  no  more; 
Whole  troops  of  heroes,  Greece  baa  yet  to  boast, 
Ami  sends  thee  one,  a  sarnie  (AVm  W4. 
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;o  prove  thy  might ; 
1,  and  begin  the  fight." 
n  ofTelsmon,  thy  country's  pride  ! 
fjo  Ajax  thus  the  Trojan  prince  replied) 
"-    is  a  boy,  or  woman,  wouldst  thiro  fright, 
i>  the  tield,  and  trembling  at  the  fight? 
meet'st  a  chief  deserving  of  thy  arms, 
Co  combat  born,  and  bred  amidst  alarms  : 
1  know  to  shift  my  ground,  remount  the  car, 
"am,  charge,  and  answer  every  call  of  war  ; 
■  right,  t"  left,  the  dexterous  lance  1  wield, 
id  bear  thick  battle  on  my  sounding  shield. 
open  be  our  tight,  and  bold  each  blow; 
o  conquest  from  a  noble  foe." 
id,  and  rising,  high  above  the  field 
lirl'd  the  long  lance  against  the  sevenfold  shield. 
11  on  the  hrass  descending  from  above 
irough  six  bull-hides  the  furious  weapon  drove, 
■II  in  the  seventh  it  iii'd.     Then  Ajax.  threw  ; 
trough  Hector's  shield  the  forceful  javelin  flew, 
Ii-  corslet  (inters,  and  hi-  iraroipnt  rends, 
id  glancing  downwards,  m*ar  his  llatik  descends. 
it  wary  Trojan  shrink-,  and  bending  low 
aath  his  buckler,  di-riripniuts  the  blow, 
m  their  bored  shields  the  chiefs  their  javelins  drew, 
ii  close  impetuous,  and  the  charge  renew  ; 
..■ce  as  the  mountain-lions  bathed  in  blood, 
Or  foaming  hoars,  the  terror  of  the  wood. 
At  Ajax,  Hector  his  long  lance  extends  ; 
Hit  blunted  point  against  the.  buckler  bends  ; 
But  Ajax,  watchful  as  his  foe  drew  near, 
Drove  through  the  Trojan  targe  the  knotty  spear ; 
Itreach'd  his  neck,  with  matchless  strength  impel  I'd  ! 
Spouts  the  hlack  gore,  and  dims  his  shining  shield. 
Tet  ceased  not  Hector  thus ;  but  stooping  down, 
In  his  strong  hand  up-heaved  a  flinty  stone, 
Black,  craggy,  vast :  to  this  his  force  he  bends : 
Full  on  the  brazen  boss  the  stone  descends ; 
The  hoJloiF  brass  resounded  with  the  shock  '. 
Then  Ajax  seized  the  /raiment  of  a  rock, 
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Applied  each  nerve,  and  swinging  round  on  high, 

with  fori*  tempestuous,  let  the  ruin  fly  ; 

The   huge   stone   thundering   through    his   hucltta 

His  slackened  knee?  received  the  numbing  b\ 
Great  Hector  falls  extended  on  the  field, 
His  bulk  supporting  on  the  shatter' d  shield  : 
Nor  wanted  heavenly  aid :   Apollo's  might 
Confirm'd  his  sinews,  and  restored  to  light 
And  now  both  heroes  their  broad  falchions  di 
In  flaming  circles  round  their  heads  they  (lew  ; 
But  then  by  heralds'  voice  the  word  was  given, 
The  sacred  ministers  of  earth  and  heaven  : 
Divine  Talthyhius,  whom  the  Greeks  employ, 
And  sage  Idteus  on  the  part  of  Troy, 
Between  the  swords  their  peaceful  sceptres  n 
And  first  idieus'  awful  voice  was  heard  : 

"  Forbear,  my  sons  !  your  further  force  to  pi 
Both  dear  to  men,  and  both  beloved  of  Jove, 
To  either  host  your  matchless  worth  is  known, 
Each  sounds  your  praise,  and  war  is  all  your  01 
But  now  the  Night  extends  her  awful  shade ; 
The  goddess  parts  you  ;  be  the  night  obey'd. " 

To  whom  great  Ajax  his  high  soul  express' d  : 
"  O  sage  !  to  Hector  be  these  words  address' d. 
Let  him,  who  first  provoked  our  chiefs  to  fight, 
Let  him  demand  the  sanction  of  the  night; 
If  first  he  ask'd  it,  I  content  obey. 
And  cease  the  strife  when  Hector  shows  the  way. 

"  O  first  of  Greeks !  (his  noble  foe  rejoin'd) 
Whom  heaven  adorns,  superior  to  thy  kind, 
With  strength  of  body,  and  with  worth  of  mind ! 
Now  martial  law  commands  us  to  forbear ; 
Hereafter  we  shall  meet  in  glorious  war ; 
Some  future  day  shall  lengthen  out  the  strife, 
And  let  the  gods  ilrcidi1  of  death  or  life  ! 
Since,  then,  the  night  extends  her  gloomy  shade, 
And  heaven  enjoins  it,  be  the  night  obey  d. 
ifettirn,  brave  Ajax,  to  t,\i^  Gre&ian  friends, 
Anil  joy  the  nations  Whom  \.Vj  stov  Ae'itwii-, 
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.As  1  shall  glad  each  chief,  and  Trojau  wife, 
Who  wearies  heaven  with  urns  for  Hector's life. 
But  let  us,  oil  this  memorable  day, 
Exchange  some  sift :  that  Greece  and  Troy  may  say, 
'  Not  hate,  but  glory,  made  these  chiefs  contend  ; 
And  each  brave  foe  was  in  his  soul  a  friend.' " 

With  that,  a  sword  with  stars  of  silver  graced, 
The  baldric  studded,  ami  the  sheath  enchased, 
He  gave  the  Greek.     The  geuerous  Greek  bestow 'd 
A  radiant  belt  that  rich  with  purple  glow'd. 
Then  with  majestic  grace  they  quit  the  plain ; 
This  seeks  the  Grecian,  that  the  Phrygian  train. 

The  Trojan  bands  returning  Hector  wait, 
And  hail  with  joy  the  Champion  of  their  state ; 
Escaped  great  Ajax,  they  survey  him  round, 
Alive,  unarm'd,  and  vignruus  in. in  hi-  wound; 
To  Troy's  high  gates  the  godlike  man  they  bear, 
I    Their  present  triumph,  as  their  late  despair. 
But  Ajax,  glorying  in  his  hardv  deed, 
The  well-arm'tf  Greeks  to  Agamemnon  lead. 
I     Afteer  for  sacrifice  the  king  desigu'd, 
Of  full  five  years,  and  of  the  iiohler  kind. 

I  The  victim  falls;  they  strip  the  smoking  hide, 
The  beast  they  quarter,  and  the  joints  divide ; 
Tien  ipreod  the  tables,  the  repast  prepare, 
Each  takes  his  seat,  and  each  receives  his  share. 
The  king  himself  (nn  honorary  sign) 
Before  great  Ajax  placed  the  mighty  chine. 
When  now  the  rage  of  hunger  was  removed, 
Nestor,  in  each  persuasive  art  approved, 
The  sage  whose  counsels  long  had  swuy'd  the  rest, 
lu  words  like  these  his  prudent  thought  express' d  : 

"How  dear,  O  kings  !  this  fatal  day  has  cost, 
IFhat  Greeks  are  perish 'd  !  what  a  people  lost ! 
Whattidesof  blood  have  dreuch'd  Scamander's  shore  ! 
What  crowds  of  heroes  sunk  to  rise  no  more  ! 
Then  hear  me,  chief!  nor  let  the  morrow's  light 
Awake  thy  squadrons  to  new  toils  of  fight : 

8 t  (pace  at  least  permit  the  war  to  breathe, 

While  "-a  li>  /fames  our  slau/fhtev'd  friends.  be^ue»tt\, 
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From  the  reil  field  their  scatter' A  bodies  bear. 
And  nigh  the  fleet  a  funeral  structure  rear; 
So  decent  urns  their  snowy  bones  may  keep, 
And  pious  children  o'er  their  ashes  weep. 
Here,  where  on  one  promiscuous  pile  they  biased 
High  o'er  them  all  a  general  tomb  be  raised ; 
Next,  to  secure  our  camp  and  naval  powers, 
Raise  an  embattled  wall,  with  lofty  towers; 
From  space  to  space  be  ample  gates  around, 
For  passing  chariots  ;   and  a  trench  profound. 
So  Greece  to  combat  shall  in  safety  go, 
Nor  fear  the  fierce  incursions  of  the  foe." 
'Twas  thus  the  sage  his  wholesome  counsel  move 
The  sceptred  king™  of  I  ireece  his  words  approved 

Meanwhile,  convened  at  Priam's  palace -gate. 
The  Trojan  peers  in  nightly  council  sate; 
A  senate  void  of  order,  as  of  choice : 
Their  hearts  were  fearful,  and  confused  their  voi 
Anterior,  rising,  thus  demands  their  ear : 
"  Ye  Trojans,  Dardans,  and  auxiliars,  hear  1 
Tis  heaven  the  counsel  of  my  breast  inspires, 
And  1  but  move  what  every  god  requires  : 
Let  Sparta's  treasures  be  this  hour  restored, 
And  Argive  Helen  own  her  ancient  lord. 
The  ties  of  faith,  Liu*  sworn  alliance,  broke, 
Our  impious  battles  the  just  gods  provoke. 
As  this  advice  ye  practise,  or  reject, 
So  hope  success,  or  dread  the  dire  effect." 

The  senior  i.poke  and  sate.      To  whom  replied 
The  graceful  h  usbond  or"  the  Spartan  bride  : 
"Cold  counsels,  Trojan,  may  become  thy  years, 
But  sound  ungrateful  in  a  warrior's  ears  : 
Old  man,  if  void  of  fallacy  or  art, 
Thy  words  express  the  purpose  of  thy  heart, 
Thou,  in  thy  time,  more  sound  advice  hast  giver 
But  wisdom  has  its  date,  assign' d  by  heaven. 
Then  hear  me,  princes  of  the  Trojan  name  ! 
Their  treasures  I'll  restore,  but  not  the  dame ; 
My  treasures  too,  for  peace,  1  will  resign ; 
But  be  this  bright  po-ssession  efer  thumb." 
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Ivrae  then,  the  growing  discord  to  compose, 
»  from  his  seat  the  reverend  Priam  rose  : 
i  godlike  aspect  deep  attention  drew  : 
paused,  and  these  pacific  words  enaue  : 
'Ye  Trojans,  Dardans,  and  auxiliar  bands  ! 
w  take  refreshment  as  tlie  hour  demands; 
ird  well  the  walls,  relieve  the  watch  of  night, 
11  the  new  sun  restores  the  cheerful  light. 
Mil  thai!  our  herald,  to  the  At  rides  sent, 
pore  their  ships  proclaim  my  son's  intent 
tax  let  a  truce  be  ask'd,  that  Troy  may  burn 
lor  ilaughter'd  heroes,  and  their  bones  iriurii; 
it  done,  once  more  the  f;ite  of  war  be  tried, 
id  whose  the  conquest,  mighty  Jove  decide  !" 
The  monarch  spoke  :  the  warriors  snateb'd  with 

ch  at  his  post  in  arms)  a  short  repast. 

Eas  the  rosy  morn  had  waked  the  day, 
e  black  ships  Idams  bent  his  way ; 

era,  to  the  ions  of  Mars,  in  council  found, 
raised  his  voice  :  the  host  stood  listening  round. 
Ye  sons  of  Atreus,  and  ye  Greeks,  give  ear  ! 

«  words   of   Troy,   and   Troy's   great    monarch, 

Bed  may  ye  hear  (so  heaven  succeed  my  prayers) 
'  at  Paris,  author  of  the  war,  declares, 
spoils  and  treasures  he  to  llion  bore 
had  he  perish' d  ere  they  touch'd  our  shore  !) 
proffers  injured  Greece  :  with  large  increase 
dded  Trojan  wealth  to  buy  the  peace, 
i  to  restore  the  beauteous  bride  again, 

i  Greece  demands,  and  Troy  requests,  ia  vain, 
at,  O  ye  chiefs  !  we  ask  a  truce  to  burn 

ilaughter'd  heroes,  and  their  hones  inurn. 
1  ;  dune,  once  more  the  fate  of  war  be  tried, 
i    whose  the  conquest,  mighty  Jove  decide  ! " 

us  Greeks  gave  ear,  hut  none  the  silence  broke ; 
:   ength  Tydiiies  rose,  ami  rising  spoke  : 
h,  take  not,  friend*!  defrauded  of  your  fame, 
ir prvdhr'd  wealth,  nor  even  the  Spartan,  iaivie. 
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Let  conquest   make  them  ours  :   fate   shakes  th 

wall, 
And  Truy  already  totters  to  her  falL" 

The  admiring  chiefs,  anil  all  the  Grecian  name, 
With  general  shouts  ret  urn' d  him  loud  acclaim. 
Then  thus  the  kin);  of  kings  rejects  the  peace  : 
"  Herald  !  in  him  thou  hear'st  the  voice  of  Grew* 
For  what  remains ;  let  funeral  flames  be  fed 
With  heroes'  corps  :  I  war  not  with  the  dead  : 
Go  search  your  slsughter'd  chiefs  uu  yonder  plain, 
And  gratify  the  manes  of  the  slain. 
Be  witness,  Jove,  whose  thunder  rolls  on  high  !" 
He  said,  and  rear'd  his  sceptre  to  the  sky. 

To  sacred  Troy,  where  all  her  princes  lay 
To  wait  the  event,  the  herald  bent  his  way. 
He  came,  and  standing  in  the  midst,  explain'd 
The  peace  rejected,  bntthe  truce  obtain  d. 
Straight  to  their  several  cares  the  Trojans  move, 
Some  search  the  plains,  some  fell  the  sounding gHW 
Nor  less  the  Greeks,  descending  on  the  shore, 
Hew'd  the  green  forests,  and  the  bodies  bore. 
And  now  from  forth  the  chambers  of  the  main, 
To  shed  his  sacred  liglil  mi  earth  again, 
Arose  the  golden  chariot  of  the  day, 
And  tipp'd  the  mountains  with  a  purple  ray. 
In  mingled  throngs  the  Greek  and  Trojan  train 
Through  heaps   of  carnage  seareh'd  the   mournful 

Scarce  could  the  friend  his  slaughter'd  friend  eiplore, 
With  dust  dishonour' <i,  and  deform'd  with  gore. 
The  wounds  they  wash'd,  their  pious  tears  they  shed, 
And,  laid  along  their  cars,  deplored  the  dead. 
Sage  Priam  clic-ck'd  l)u-ir  grit»f  :   with  silent  haste 
The  bodies  decent  on  the  piles  were  placed  : 
With  melting  heai  ts  llu>  colli  remains  they  burn'd, 
Andj  sadly  slow,  to  sacred   Troy  retum'd. 
Nor  less  the  Greeks  their  pious  sorrows  shed, 
And  decent  on  the  pile  dispose  the  dead ; 
The  cold  remains  consume  with  ei\ual  care; 
And  slowly,  sadly,  to  tWw  fteet  te^avc. 
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s  mora  had  itreak'd  with  reddening  light 
ubtful  confines  of  the  day  and  night, 
the  dying  flames  the  Greeks  appear'd, 
ind  the  pile  a  general  tomb  they  rear'd. 
)  secure  the  camp  and  naval  powers, 
raised  embattled  walls  wiib  lofty  towers  : 
pace  to  space  were  ample  satrs  around, 
>>sing  chariots,  and  a  trench  profound 
"  extent ;  and  deep  in  earth  below, 
piles  iufii'd  stood  adverse  to  the  foe. 
ni'A  the  Greeks  :  meanwhile  the  gods  above, 
wg  circle  round  their  father  Jove, 
ed  beheld  the  wondrous  works  of  man  : 
e,  whose  trident  -hakes  the  earth,  began  : 
it  mortals  henceforth  shall  our  power  adore, 
*  frequent,  our  oracles  implore, 
iroud  Grecians  thus  successful  boast 
Uing  bulwarks  on  the  sen-bent  coast? 
Jong  walls  extending  to  the  main, 
consulted,  and  no  victim  slain  ! 
ime  shall  nil  the  world's  remotest  ends, 
i  the  mom  her  golden  beam  extends ; 
old  Laomedon's  divine  abodes, 
radiant  structures  raised  by  labouring  gods, 
need  and  lost,  in  long  oblivion  sleep." 
Kike  the  hoary  monarch  of  the  deep, 
ilmighty  Thunderer  with  a  frown  replies, 
ouds  the  world,  and  blackens  half  the  skies  : 

Egod  of  ocean  !  thou,  whose  rage  can  make 
earth's  eternal  basis  shake  ! 
use  of  fear  from  mortal  works  Could  move 
nest  subject  of  our  realms  above  ? 
l  the  sun's  refulgent  rays  are  cast, 
er  is  honour'd,  and  thy  fame  shall  last, 
proud  work  no  future  aire  shall  view, 
remain  where  once  the  glory  grew. 

E'd  foundations  by  thy  force  shall  fall, 
ilm'd  beneath  thy  naves,  drop  the  hugevaW*. 
rifts  of  sand  shall  change  the  former  shove  : 
ranls/i'd,  and  the  name  no  more." 
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Thus  they  ia  heaven  :  while,  o'er  the  Grecian  to 
The  rolling  sua  descending  to  the  main 
Beheld  the  finish' d  work.     Their  hulls  they  sle» 
Black  from  the  tents  the  savoury  vapour  flew. 
And  now  the  fleet,  arrived  from  Lemnos'  strandfc. 
With  Bacchus'  blessings  cheered  the  generous  banfc 
Of  fragrant  wines  the  rich  Eunteus  sent 
A  thousand  measures  to  the  royal  tent. 
(EimiiMis,  whom  Hypsipyle  of  yore 
To  Jason,  shepherd  of  his  people,  here.) 
The  rest  they  purchased  at  their  proper  cost. 
And  well  the  plenteous  freight  supplied  the  host: 
Each,  in  exchange,  proportion'd  treasures  gave 
Some,  brass  or  iron  ;  some,  an  ox,  or  slave. 
All  night  they  feast,  the  Greek  and  Trojan  pow 
Those  on  the  fields,  and  these  within  their  t 
But  Jove  averse  the  signs  of  wrath  display'd 
And  shot  red  lightnings  through  the  gloomj 
Humbled  they  sttioil  :  pale  horror  seiied 
While  the  deep  thunder  shook  the  aerial 
Kadi  pimr'd  to  .'ove  before  the  bowl  was 
And  large  libations  drenchji  the  thirsty  c. 
Then  late,  refreshed  with  sleep  from  toils  of 
Enjoy'd  the  balmy  blessings  of  the  night 
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smbles  a  council  of  the  deities,  and  threatens  them 
pains  of  Tartarus  if  they  assist  either  side :  Minerva 
ains  of  him  that  she  may  direct  the  Greeks  by  her 
i.  The  armies  join  battle:  Jupiter  on  Mount  Ida 
in  his  balances  the  fates  of  both,  and  affrights  the 
with  his  thunders  and  lightnings.  Nestor  alone 
s  in  the  field  in  great  danger :  Diomed  relieves  him ; 
iploits,  and  those  of  Hector,  are  excellently  described, 
ideavours  to  animate  Neptune  to  the  assistance  of 
eks,  but  in  vain.  The  acts  of  Teucer,  who  is  at 
wounded  by  Hector,  and  carried  off.  Juno  and 
i  prepare  to  aid  the  Grecians,  but  are  restrained  by 
1  from  Jupiter.  The  night  puts  an  end  to  the  battle, 
continues  in  the  field,  (the  Greeks  being  driven  to 
tifications  before  the  ships,)  and  gives  orders  to  keep 
:h  all  night  in  the  camp,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
jking  and  escaping  by  flight.  They  kindle  fires 
all  the  fields,  and  pass  the  night  under  arms, 
ime  of  seven  and  twenty  days  is  employed  from  the 
of  the  poem  to  the  end  of  this  book.  The  scene 
cept  of  the  celestial  machines)  lies  in  the  field  towards 
hore. 

•ra  now,  fair  daughter  of  the  dawn, 
kled  with  rosy  light  the  dewy  lawn  ; 
a  Jove  convened  the  senate  of  the  skies, 
re  high  Olympus'  cloudy  tops  arise, 
lire  of  gods  his  awful  silence  broke ; 
leavens  attentive  trembled  as  he  spoke  : 
Celestial  states  J  immortal  gods  !  give  eat, 

our  decree,  and  reverence  what  ye  Yiear  \ 
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The  fix'd  decree  which  not  all  lieaven  can  move; 
Thou,  fate!  fulfil  it  !  anil,  ye  powers,  approve! 
What  god  but  enters  you  forbidden  field, 
Who  yields  assistance,  or  but  wills  to  yield, 
Back  to  the  skies  with  shame  he  shall  be  driven, 
Gash'd  with  dishonest  wounds,  the  scorn  of  heaven 
Or  far,  oh  far,  from  steep  Olympus  thrown, 
Low  m  the  dark  Tartarean  gulf  shall  groan, 
With  burning  chains  fix'd  to  the  brazen  floors, 
And  lock' el  by  lirli's  inexorable  doors; 
As  deep  beneath  the  infernal  centre  hurl'd, 
As  from  that  centre  to  the  ethereal  world. 
Let  him  who  tempts  me,  dread  those  dire  abnda 
And  know,  the  Almighty  is  the  god  of  gods. 
League  all  your  forces,  then,  ye  powers  above, 
Join  all,  and  try  the  omnipotence  of  Jove. 
Let  down  our  golden  everlasting  chain 
Whose  strong  embrace  holds  heaven,  and  earth, 

Strive  all,  of  mortal  and  immortal  birth, 

To  drag,  by  this,  the  Thunderer  down  to  earth: 

Ye  strive  in  vain  !  if  1  but  stretch  this  hand, 

I  heave  the  gods,  the  ocean,  and  the  land  ; 

I  fix  the  chain  to  "Tent  '  llymnus'  height, 

And  the  vast  world  hau^s  trembling  in  my  sight! 

For  such  I  reign,  unbounded  and  above; 

And  such  are  men,  and  ends,  compared  to  Jove." 

The  all-mighty  spoke,  nor  durst  the  powers  reply  : 
A  reverend  horror  silenced  all  the  sky  ; 
Trembling  Ihey  -tomi  befurc  their  sovereign's  look; 
At  length  his  best-beloved,  the  power  of  wisdom, 

"O  first  and  greatest  !  God,  hy  gods  adored  ; 
We  own  thy  might,  our  father  and  our  lord  ! 

But,  ah  !  permit  to  pitv  human  state  : 
If  not  to  help,  at  least  lament  (heir  fate. 
From  fields  forbidden  we  submiss  refrain. 
With  arms  iniaidiiig  mourn  our  Argives  slain; 
Yet  grant  my  counsels  still  their  breasts  may  mo«a, 
Or  all  must  perish  in  t\ie.  wmftv  o(  Jote," 
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The  cloud-compel  liny  god  her  suit  approved, 
\nd  smiled  superior  on  his  hest  beloved  ; 
M  i:all'd  his  coursers,  and  his  chariot  took  ; 
le  stediast  firmament  beneath  them  shook  : 
lipt  by  the  ethereal  steeds  the  chariot  roll'd ; 
"rass  were  their  hoofs,  their  curling  manes  of 

fold  : 
Of  heaven's  undrossy  gold  the  gods  array, 
Refulgent,  fiash'd  intolerable  day. 
"fijh  on  the  throne  he  shines  :  his  coursers  fly 
a  the  extended  earth  and  starry  sky. 
it  when  to  Ida's  topmost  height  he  came, 

«  of  fountains,  aud  of  savage  game,) 
■e  o'er  her  pointed  summits  proudly  raised, 
■eathed  odours,  and  his  altar  blazed  : 
n  his  radiant  car,  the  sacred  sire 
n  released  the  steeds  of  lire  : 
;nt  mists  the  immortal  steeds  embraced  ; 
■a  the  cloudy  point  his  seat  he  placed  ; 
«  his  broad  eye  the  subject  world  surveys, 
if  tuwn,  and  tent's,  and  ii;t visible  seas. 
Now  had  the  Grecians  snatch'd  a  short  repast, 
liid  buckled  on  their  shining  arms  with  haste, 
roy  roused  as  soon  ;    for  on  this  dreadful  day 
Fate  of  fathers,  wives,  and  infants  lay. 
tutes  unfolding  pour  forth  all  their  train ; 
irons  on  squadrons  cloud  the  dusky  plain  : 
i,  steeds,  and   chariots  shake  the  trembling- 
ground  : 
IB  tumult  thickens,  and  the  skies  resound  ; 

»  with  shouts  the  shockiug  armies  closed, 
o  knees  lances,  shields  to  shields  opposed, 
it  against  host  with  shadowy  legends  drew, 
■  sounding  darts  in  iron  tempests  flew  ; 
Victors  and  vanquish')!  join  promiscuous  cries, 
Triumphant  shouts  anil  dying  groans  arise  ; 
With  streaming  blood  the  slippery  fields  are  dyed, 
lud  slaughter'd  heroes  swell  the  dreadful  tide. 
„  u  the  morning  beams,  increasing  bright, 
■r  heaven*  clear  azure  spread  the  sacred  light, 
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Commutnal  death  the  fate  of  war  confounds, 
Each  adverse  battle  gored  with  equal  wounds. 
But  when  the  sun  the  height  of  heaven  ascends, 
The  Bire  of  gods  hi-  golden  scales  suspends, 
With  equal  hand  :  in  these  explored  the  fate 
Of  Greece  and  Troy,  and  poised  the  mighty  "eight 
Press'd  with  its  load,  the  Grecian  balance  lies 
Low  sunk  on  earth,  the  Trojan  strikes  the  skies. 
Then  Jove  from  Ida's  top  his  horrors  spreads ; 
The  clouds  burst  dreadful  o'er  the  Grecian  heada ; 
Thick  lightnings  flash  ;  the  muttering  thunder  rolli 
Their  strength  he  withers,  and  unmans  their  sti  '" 
Before  his  wrath  the  trembling  hosts  retire ; 
The  gods  in  terrors,  and  the  skies  on  fire. 
Nor  great  Idomeneua  that  sight  could  bear, 
Nor  each  stern  Ajax,  thunderbolts  of  war  : 
Nor  he,  the  king  of  war,  the  alarm  sustain'd ; 
Nestor  alone,  amidst  the  storm  remain'd. 
Unwilling  he  remain'd,  for  Paris'  dart 
Had  pierced  his  courser  in  a  mortal  part; 
Fix'd  in  the  forehead,  where  the  springing  maiio 
Curl'd  o'er  the  brow,  it  stung  him  to  the  brain; 
Mad  with  his  mieuisli,  he  bi-gius  to  rear, 
Paw  with  his  hoofs  aloft,  and  lash  the  air. 
Scarce  had  his  falchion  cut  the  reins,  and  freed 
The  encumber' d  chariot  from  the  dying  steed, 
When  dreadful  Hector,  thundering  through  the  wsr, 
Pour'd  to  the  tumult  on  his  whirling  car. 
That  day  had  stretch' d  beneath  bis  matchless  band 
The  hoary  monarch  of  the  Pylian  band, 
But  Uiomed  beheld  ;  from  forth  the  crowd 
He  rush'd,  and  on  Ulysses  call'd  aloud  : 

"Whither,  oh  whither  does  Ulysses  run? 
Oh,  flight  unworthy  great  Laertes'  son  ! 
Mix'd  with  the  vulgar  shall  thy  fate  be  found, 
Pierced  in  the  back,  a  vile,  dishonest  wound? 
Oh  turn  and  save  from  Hector's  direful  rage 
The  glory  of  the  Greeks,  the  Pylian  sage.'F 
His  fruitless  words  are\ost  MnWrt'mra, 
Ulysses  seeks  the  ah\p»,  aa&  aVettatattwrcte. 
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ut  bold  Tydides  to  the  rescue  goes, 

.  single  warrior  midst  a  host  of  foes ; 

efore  the  coursers  with  a  sudden  spring 

ie  leap  d,  and  anxious  thus  bespoke  the  king- : 

"  Great  perils,  father !  wait  the  unequal  fight ; 
hese  younger  champions  will  oppress  thy  might 
by  veins  no  more  with  ancient  vigour  glow, 
Teak  is  thy  servant,  and  thy  coursers  slow. 
len  haste,  ascend  my  seat,  and  from  the  car 
■feaerve  the  steeds  of  Tros,  renown' d  in  war, 
'ractised  alike  to  turn,  to  stop,  to  chase, 
'o  dare  the  fight,  or  urge  the  rapid  race  : 
liese  late  obey'il  Mneas  guiding  rein  ; 
oive  thou  thy  chariot  to  our  faithful  train  ; 
tlth  these  against  yon  Trojans  will  we  go, 
lor  shall  great  Hector  want  an  equal  foe  ; 
lerce  as  he  is,  even  he  may  learn  to  fear 
be  thirsty  fury  of  my  flying  spear." 

Thus  said  the  chief;  and  Nestor,  skill'd  in  war, 
.nproves  his  counsel,  and  ascends  the  car  : 

.e  steeds  he  left,  their  [rusty  servants  hold  ; 

irymedon,  and  Stheneius  the  bold  : 
be  reverend  charioteer  directs  the  course, 
nd  strains  his  aged  arm  to  lash  the  horse, 
(ector  they  face  ;  unknowing  how  to  fear, 
ierce  he  drove  on  ;  Tydides  whirl' d  his  spear. 
be  spear  with  erring  haste  mistook  its  way, 
■ut  plunged  in  Bniopeus'  bosom  lay. 
lis  opening  hand  in  death  forsakes  the  rein  ; 
The  -t.'.ils  fly  hack  :  he  falls,  and  spurns  the  plain. 
Great  Hector  sorrows  for  his  servant  kill'd, 

f'ed  permits  to  press  the  field  ; 
y  his  place  and  rule  the  car, 
Rose  Archeptolemus,  the  tierce  in  war. 
And  now  had  death  and  horror  cover' d  all ; 
Like  timorous  flocks  the  Tropins  in  their  wall 
Inclosed  had  bled  ;  but  Jove  with  awful  sound 
oll'd  the  hig  thunder  o'er  the  vast  profound  : 
ill  in  Tydides'  face  the  lightning  flew  -, 
\e  ground  before  him  /lamed  with  sulpam  \i\ue  \ 
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The  quivering  steeds  fell  prostrate  nt  the  sight  ; 
And  Nestor's  Iremhling  hand  confess' d  hie  fright: 
He  dropp'd  the  reins  :  and,  shook  with  sacred  dread, 
""iub,  turning,  warn'd  the  intrepid  Diomed  : 

"  O  chief !  too  daring  in  thy  friend's  defence, 
Retire  advised,  and  urge  the  chariot  hence. 
This  day,  averse,  the  sovereign  nf  the  skies 
Assists  great  Hector,  and  our  palm  denies. 
Some  other  sun  may  see  the  happier  hour, 
When  Greece  shall  connner  liy  his  heavenly  powt 
"fis  not  in  man  his  tiv'd  decree  to  move  : 
The  great  will  glory  to  submit  to  Jove." 

"  O  reverend  prince  !  (Tydides  thus  repUea) 
Thy  years  are  awful,  nnd  thy  words  are  wise. 
But  ah,  what  grief !  should  haughty  Hector  boas 
1  fled  inglorious  tn  tliu  guarded  coast 
Before  that  dire  disgrace  shall  hlast  my  tame, 
Overwhelm  me,  earth  ;  and  hide  a  warrior's  shame !" 
To  whom  Gerenian  Nestor  thus  replied  : 
"Gods  !  can  thy  courage  fear  the  I'lirygian's  pride? 
Hector  may  vaunt,  hut  who  shall  heed  the  boast? 
Not  those  who  felt  thy  arm,  the  Dardan  host, 
Nor  Troy,  yet  bleeding  in  her  heroes  lost ; 
Not  even  a  Phrygian  dame,  who  dreads  the  sword 
That  laid  in  dust  her  loved,  lamented  lord." 
He  said,  and,  hasty,  o'er  the  gasping  throng 
Drives  the  swift  steeds  :  the  chariot  smokes  along  ; 
The  shouts  of  Trojan*  One  ken  in  the  wind  ; 
The  storm  of  hissing  javelins  pours  behind. 
Then  with  a  voice  that  shakes  the  solid  skies. 
Pleased,  Hector  braves  the  warrior  as  he  Hie*. 
"Go,  mighty  hero  !  graced  above  the  rest 
In  seats  of  council  and  the  sumptuous  feast : 
Now  hope  no  more  those  honours  from  thy  ti 
Go,  less  than  woman,  in  the  form  of  man  ! 
To  scale  our  walls,  to  wrap  our  towers  in  flames, 
To  lead  in  exile  the  fair  Phrygian  dames. 
Thy  once  proud  hopes,  presumptuous  prince  !  are  II 
This   arm   shall    reach   thy   heart,   and   stretch   t 
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w  fears  dissuade  him,  and  now  hopes  invite, 

up  his  coursers,  ami  to  stand  the  right ; 

;e  turn'd  the  chief,  arid  thrice  imperial  Jove 

da's  summits  thunder' d  from  above, 
t  Hector  heard  ;  he  saw  the  flashing'  light, 
sign  of  conquest,)  ami  thus  un-ed  the  fight: 
Hear,  every  Trojan,  Lycian.  Ilardun  band, 
amed  la  war,  aud  dreadful  hand  to  hand, 
nindful  of  the  wreaths  your  arms  have  won, 
r  great  forefathers'  glories,  and  your  own, 
rd  ye  the  voice  of  Jove  r     Success  and  fame 
Won  Troy,  on  Oreece  eternal  shame, 
sin  they  skulk  behind  their  boasted  wall, 
ik  bulwarks  ;  destined  by  this  arm  to  fall, 
ho'er  their  slighted  trench  our  > 1 1 ■  ■  ■  ■  1  >-  shall  bound, 
I  pass  victorious  o'er  the  levell'd  mound, 
o  is  before  you  hollow  ships  we  stand, 
it  «ich  with  flaunt,  ami  tus  the  Mining  brand  ; 
i  their  proud  navy  wrapt  in  smoke  and  fires, 
Greece,  enonmpass'd,  in  one  blaze  expires." 
urjoiis  he  said;   then  bending  o'er  the  yoke, 
wiraged  his  proud  steeds,  while  thus  he  spoke  : 
Nov,  Xanthus,  iEthon,  Lampus,  urge  the  chase, 
thou,  Podargus  !   prove  thy  generous  race  ; 
leet,  be  fearless,  this  important  day, 
all  your  master's  well-spent  care  repay, 
this,  high-fed,  in  plenteous  stalls  ye  stand, 
ed  with  pure  wheat,  aud  by  a  princess'  hand  ; 
this  my  spouse,  of  great  Action's  line, 
ft  has  steep'd  the  strengthening  groin  in  wine, 
rift  pursue,  now  thunder  uncontroll'd  : 
«  to  sense  rich  Nestor's  shield  of  gold  ; 
"  'deus'  shoulders  -trip  the.  costly  load, 

,u  arms,  the  labour  of  a  god  : 
if  we  gain,  then  victory,  ye  powers  ! 
ight,  this  glorious  night,  the  fleet  is  ours  !" 
:  '  card,  deep  anguish  stung  Saturnia's  soul  ; 
k  her  throne,  that  shook  the  starry  pole  ; 
is  to  Neptune ;   "  Timu,  whose  force  can  mall 
""  st  earth  from  her  foundations  shake, 
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Seest  thou  the  Greeks  by  fates  unjust  oppress' d, 
Nor  swells  thy  heart  in  that  immortal  breast? 
Yet  Mpv,  Ilelice,  thy  power  obey, 
And  trills  unceasing  oil  thine  altars  lay. 
Would  all  the  deities  of  Greece  combine, 
In  vain  the  gloomy  Thunderer  might  repine  : 
Sole  should  he  sit,  with  scarce  a  god  to  friend, 
And  see  his  Trojans  to  tiio  shades  descend  : 
Such  bo  the  scene  from  bis  Idieau  bower ; 
Ungrateful  prospect  to  the  sullen  power  1" 

Neptune  with  wrath  rejects  the  rash  design  : 
"  What  rage,  what  madness,  furious  queen  '.  ii  tl 
I  war  not  with  the  highest.      All  above 
Submit  and  tremble  at  the  hand  of  Jove." 

Now  godlike  Hector,  to  whose  matchless  might 
Jove  gave  the  glory  of  the  destined  fight, 
SijikkLi  mis  mi  squadrons  drives,  and  tills  the  field) 
VV  ith  close-ranged  chariots,  and  with  thicken' d  shieldi 
Where  the  deep  trench  in  length  extended  lay, 
Compacted  troops  stand  wedged  in  firm  array, 
A  dreadful  front  !  they  shake  the  brands,  and  thretf 
With  lung-destroying  flames  the  hostile  fleet. 
The  king  of  men,  by  Juno's  self  inspired, 
Toil'd  through  the  tents,  and  all  his  army  fired. 
Swift  as  he  muved,  he  lifted  in  bis  band 
His  purple  robe,  lirin'1't  ensign  of  command. 
High  on  the  midmost  bark  the  king  appear'd  : 
There,  from  I'lysses'  deck,  his  ioice  was  beard: 
To  Ajax  and  Achilles  reach'd  the  sound, 
Whose  distant  ships  the  guarded  navy  bound. 
"  O  Argives  !  shame  of  human  race  !  (he  cried  : 
The  hollow  vessels  to  his  voice  replied,) 
Where  now  are  all  your  glorious  boasts  of  yore, 
Your  hasty  triumphs  on  the  Lemuian  shore? 
Each  fearless  hero  dares  a  hundred  foes, 
While  the  feast  lasts,  and  while  the  goblet  flows; 
But  who  to  meet  one  martial  man  is  found, 
When  the  fight  rages,  and  the  flames  surround? 
O  mighty  Jove  !  O  aire  i>f  tW  distresa'd  ! 
Was  ever  king  like  me,  YiSw  nut  u^iesa  &"-. 
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Vitb  power  immense,  with  justice  arm'd  in  vain ; 
Ay  glory  ravish'd,  and  my  people  slain  ! 
To  thee  my  vows  were  breathed  from  every  Bhore  ; 
H'hat  altar  smoked  not  with  our  victims'  gore? 
With  fat  of  bulls  I  fed  the  constant  flame, 
And  ask'd  destruction  to  the  Trojan  name. 
S»>,  gracious  god  !  far  humbler  our  demand  ; 
fiwe  these  at  least  to  'scape  from  Hector's  hand, 
*_a    ire  the  relics  of  the  Grecian  land  ! " 

i  pray'd  the   king,  and   heaven's   great   father 

u  bitterness  of  soul  preferr'd ; 
rath  appeased,  by  happy  signs  declares, 
gives  the  people  to  their  monarch's  prayers. 
igle,  sacred  bird  of  heaven  !  he  Bent, 
u  his  talons  truss'd,  (divine  portent !) 
:n  o'er  the  wondering  hosts  ho  soar'd  above, 
"  aid  their  vows  to  Fauamphann  Jove; 

fit  the  prey  before  hie  altar  fall ; 
Greeks  beheld]  and  transport  seized  on  all  : 
iged  by  the  sign,  the  troops  revive, 
rce  on  Troy  with  doubled  fury  drive. 
«  first,  of  all  the  Grecian  force, 
■r  the  broad  ditch  impel!' d  his  foaming  horse, 
m'ed  the  deep  ranks,  their  strongest  battle  tore, 
d  dyed  his  javelin  red  with  Trojan  gore. 
i'L'  Ageliiiis  (I'll  rail  in  on  ivas  his  sire) 
h  flying  coursers  shunn'd  his  dreadful  ire ; 
ick  through  the  back,  the  Phrygian  fell  oppresa'd  ; 
it  dart  drove  on,  and  issued  at  his  breast : 
Headlong  he  quits  the  car:  his  arms  resound  ; 
His  ponderous  buckler  thunders  on  the  ground. 
Forth  rush  a  tide  of  Greeks,  the  passage  freed  ; 
The  Atridas  first,  the  Ajaces  neit  succeed  : 
Merioues,  like  Mars  in  arms  renown'd, 
And  godlike  Idomeu,  now  passed  the  mound  ; 
Evsemou's  son  next  issues  to  the  foe, 
And  last  young  Teucer  with  his  bended  bow, 

E  behind  the  7W.imoiiJ.in  shield 
\ful archer  wide  survey 'd  the  field, 
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With  every  shaft  some  hostile  victim  slew. 
Then  close  beneath  the  sevenfold  orb  withi 
The  conscious  infant  so,  when  fear  alarms, 
Retires  for  safety  to  the  mother's  arms. 
Thus  Ajax  guards  his  brother  in  the  field, 
Moves  as  he  moves,  and  turns  the  shining 
Who  first  by  Teucer's  mortal  arrows  bledi 
Orsilochus  :  then  fell  Ormeiius  dead  : 
The  godlike  T.jvoplioii  next  press' d  the  plai; 
With  Chn.uiuus.  Ihetor.  I  Ipholestes  slain  : 
Bold  Hamopiion  breathless  sunk  to  ground 
The  bloody  pile  great  Melanippus  crown'd. 
Heaps  fell  on  lienjis,  sml  trophies  of  his  art, 
A  Trojan  ghost  attending  every  dart. 
Great  Agamemnon  views  with  joyful  eyi 
The  ranks  grow  thinner  as  lus  arrows  il 
"  O  youth  for  ever  dear  !  (the  monarch 
Thus,  always  thus,  thy  early  worth  be  tried 
Thy  brave  example  shall  retrieve  our  host, 
Thy  country's  saviour,  and  thy  father's  L" 
Sprung  from  an  alien's  bed  thy  sire  to 
The  vigorous  i'tl'-.|iring  of  a  stolen  embi 
Proud  of  his  hoy,  he  owu'd  the  generous  dam 
And  the  brave  son  repays  bis  cares  with  fame 
Now  hear  a  monarch's  vow  :  If  heaven's  high  _ 
Give  me  to  raze  Troy's  long-defended  towers; 
Whatever  treasures  Greece  for  me  design, 
The  neit  rich  honorary  gift  be  thine  : 
Some  golden  tripod,  or  distinguish'd  car, 
With  coursers  dreadful  in  the  ranks  of  war 
Or  some  fair  captive,  whom  thy  eyes  approve, 
Shall  recompense  tire  warrior's  toils  with  lov 

To  this  the  chief  :  "  With  praise  the  rest 
Nor  urge  a  soul  already  fill'd  with  fire, 
What  strength  I  have,  be  now  in  battle 
Till  every  shaft  in  Phrygian  blood  be  dyed. 
Since  rallying  from  our  wall  we  forced  the 
Still  aim'd  at  Hector  have  I  bent  my  bow  : 
Eight  forky  arrows  from  tt\&\va.VY&\i*Me45 
And  eig-ht'bold  heroes  bf  ^««  ****ta 
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t  sure  some  god  denies  me  to  destroy 
is  Fury  of  the  field,  this  dog  of  Troy." 
He  said,  and  twang'd  the  string.    The  weapon  flies 
t  Hector's  breast,  and  sing's  alini?  the  skies : 
e  miss'd  the  mark ;  but  pierced  Gorgythio's  heart, 
id  drench'd  in  royal  blood  the  thirsty  dart. 
lir  Castianira.  nymph  of  form  divine, 
lis  offspring  added  to  king  Priam's  line.) 
[full-blown  poppies,  uvorrharavd  with  rain, 
Kline  the  head,  and  drooping  kiss  the  plain ; 
links  the  youth  :  his  beauteous  head,  dopress'd 
ith  his  helmet,  drops  upon  his  breast, 
ler  shaft  the  raging  archer  drew, 
other  shaft  with  erring  fury  flew, 
ji  Hector,  Phoebus  turn'd  the  flying  wound,) 
rtfell  not  dry  or  guiltless  to  the  ground  : 
\y  breast,  brave  Areheptolemus  !  it  tore, 
id  dipp'd  iti  feathers  in  no  vulgar  gore, 
idlong  ho  falls  :   his  sudden  fall  alarms 
!  steeds,  that  startle  at  his  sounding  arms, 
for  with  grief  his  charioteer  beheld 
pale  and  breathless  on  the  sanguine  field  : 
'n  bids  Cebriones  direct  the  rein, 
ti  his  bright  car,  and  issues  on  the  plain, 
[ful  he  shouts  :  from  earth  a  stone  he  took, 
rush'd  on  Teucer  with  the  lifted  rock, 
youth  already  strain' d  the  forceful  yew ; 
shaft  already  to  his  shoulder  drew  ; 
feather  in  bis  hand,  just  wing'd  for  flight, 
nnch'd  where  the  neck  and  hollow  chest  unite ; 
lare,  where  the  juncture  knits  the  i-Lirmcl  lump, 
«  furious  chief  discharged  the  craggy  stone  : 
le  bow-string  burst  heueath  the  ponderous  blow, 
id  his  numb'd  hand  dismiss'd  his  useless  bow. 
^  fell :  but  Ajax  his  hroad  shield  dispky'd, 
id  soreen'd  his  brother  with  the  mighty  shade ; 
U  great  Alaster,  ami  Meeistheiis,  bore 
le  batter'd  archer  groaning  to  the  shore. 
Trey  yet.  found  irr;irr  hrt'ure  the  ( llympian  a'\re, 
'rf  their  hands,  and  fill d  their  breasts  with  nre. 
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The  Greeks  repulsed,  retreat  behind  their  wall, 
Or  in  the  trench  on  heaps  confusedly  fall. 
First  of  the  foe,  great  Hector  march1  d  along, 
With  terror  clothed,  and  more  than  mortal  strong. 
As  the  bold  hound,  that  gives  the  lion  chase, 
With  beating  bosom,  and  with  eager  pace, 
Hangs  on  his  haunch,  or  fastens  on  his  heels, 
Guards  as  he  turns,  and  circles  as  he  wheels ; 
Thus  oft  the  Grecians  turn'd,  but  still  they  Hew ; 
Thus  following,  Hector  still  the  hindmost  slew. 
When  flying  they  had  pass'd  the  trench  profound, 
And  many  a  chief  lay  gasping  on  the  ground ; 
Before  the  ships  a  desperate  aland  they  made, 
And  fired  the  troops,  and  called  the  gods  to  aid. 
Fierce  on  his  rattling  chariot  Hector  came  : 
His  eyes  like  Gorgon  shot  a  sanguine  flame 
That  wither'd  all  their  host  :  like  Mars  he  stood  ; 
Dire  as  the  monster,  dreadful  as  the  god  ! 
Their  strong  distress  the  wife  of  Jove  survey'd ; 
Then  pensive  thus,  to  war's  triumphant  maid  : 

"  O  daughter  of  that  god,  whose  arm  can  wield 
The  avenging  bolt,  and  shake  the  sable  shield  ! 
Now,  in  this  moment  of  her  last  despair, 
Shall  wretched  Greece  no  more  confess  our  care, 
Condemn'd  to  suffer  the  full  force  of  fate. 
And  drain  the  dregs  of  heaven's  relentless  hate? 
Gods  !  shall  one  raging  hand  thus  level  all  ? 
What  numbers  fell  !  what  numbers  yet  shall  fail  ! 
What  power  divine  shall  Hector's  wrath  assuage? 
Still  swells  the  slaughter,  and  still  grows  the  rage !" 

So  spake  the  imperial  regent  of  the  skies ; 
To  whom  the  goddess  with  the  azure  eyes  : 

"Long  since  had  Hector stain'd  these  fields  with  gore. 
Stretch'*!  by  some  Argive  on  his  native  shore  : 
But  he  above,  the  sire  of  heaven,  withstands, 
Mocks  our  attempts,  and  slights  our  just  demands; 
The  stubborn  god,  inflexible  and  hard. 
Forgets  my  service  and  deserved  reward  : 
Saved  1,  for  this,  his  favourite  sou  distressed. 
By  stem  Eurystheus  with  \uog  \Awm  ^teaJfc."- 
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e  begg'd,  with  tears  lie  begg'd,  in  deep  dismay ; 
hot  from  heaven,  and  gave  his  arm  the  day. 
\ad  my  wisdom  known  this  dire  event, 
ill  to  grim  Pluto's  gloomy  gates  he  went ; 
le  triple  dog  had  never  felt  his  chain, 
n  Styi  been  cross'd,  nor  hell  explored  in  vain. 
•tree  to  me  of  all  his  heaven  of  gods, 
llTh*tis'  suit  the  partial  Thunderer  nods  ; 
"•grace  her  gloomy,  fierce,  resenting  son, 
If  hopes  are  frustrate,  and  my  Greeks  undone. 
Bneniture  day,  perhaps,  he  may  be  moved 
i  his  blue-eyed  maid  his  best  beloved, 
i,  launch  thy   chariot,  through  yon   ranks  to 

m,  and  thunder  at  thy  side, 
is  !  say,  shall  Hector  glorv  then? 
r  of  the  Greeks,  that  man  of  men) 
'b  self,  and  Pallas  shall  appear, 
in  the  crimson  walks  of  war  ! 
y  Trojan  then,  on  yonder  shore, 
He,  and  terrible  no  more, 
ft  the  fowls,  and  glut  the  dogs  with  gore  ?  " 
»ed,  and  Juno  reiu'd  the  steeds  with  care  : 
'»  awful  empress,  Saturn's  other  heir  :) 
neanwhile,  her  various  veil  unbound. 
With  flowers  adorn'd,  with  art  immortal  crown' d 
"*ie  radiant  robe  her  sacred  fingers  wove 
oats  in  rich  waves,  and  spreads  tin"  court  of  Jove. 
Br  father's  arms  her  mighty  limbs  invest, 
it  cuirass  blazes  on  her  ample  breast. 
lie  rigorous  power  the  trembling  car  ascends  : 
Shook  by  her  arm,  the  massy  javelin  bends  : 
Huge,  ponderous,  strong !  that  when  her  fury  burns 
Proud  tyrants  humbles,  and  whole  hosts  i/ertums. 
Saturnia  lends  the  lash  ;  the  coursers  fly ; 
Mth  glides  the  chariot  through  the  liquid  sky. 
■ven'i  gates  spontaneous  open  to  the  powers, 
Heaven's  golden  gates,  kept  by  the  winged  Hours. 
'  sion'd  in  alternate  watch  they  stand, 
s  bright  portals  and  the  skies  tommaui-, 
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Close,  or  unfold,  the  eternal  antes  of  day 
Bar  heaven  with  clouds,  or  roll  those  clouds  away. 
The  sounding  hinges  ring,  the  clouds  divide  : 
Prone  down  the  steep  of  heaven  their  course  tlieygnH 
But  Jove,  incensed,  from  Ida's  top  surve/d, 
And  thus  enjoin'd  the  mnny-colour'd  maid. 

"Thaumantia  !  mount  the  winds,  and  stop  theird 
Against  the  highest  who  shall  wage  the  w: 
If  furious  yet  they  dare  the  vain  debate, 
Thus  have  I  spoke,  and  what  I  speak  is  fa 
Their  coursers  crush'd  beneath  the  wheels  shall  lie, 
Their  car  in  fragments,  scatter*  d  o'er  the  sky; 
My  lightning  these  rebellious  shall  confound, 
And  hurl  tliL'in  rianmig.  Iif.'ullong,  to  the  ground, 
Condemn'd  for  ten  revolving  years  to  weep 
The  wounds  impress'd  by  burning  thunder  deep- 
So  shall  Minerva  learn  to  fear  our  ire, 
Nor  dare  to  combat  hers  and  nature's  sire. 
For  Juno,  headstrong  and  imperious  still, 

She  claims  some  title  to  transgress  our  will." 

Swift  as  the  wind,  the  various-colour'd  m«' " 
From  Ida's  top  her  golden  wings  display  d  ; 
To  great  Olympus'  shining  gates  she  ft' 
There  meets  the  chariot  rushing  down 
Restrains  their  progress  from  the  bright  abo 
And  speaks  the  mandate  of  the  sire  of  gods. 

"What  frenzy,  poddesses  !  what  rage  can  □ 
Celestial  minds  to  tempt  the  wrath  of  Jove? 
Desist,  obedient  to  his  high  command  : 
This  is  his  word  ;  and  know  his  word  shall  si 
His  lightning  your  rebellion  shall  confonnd, 
And  hurl  ye  headlong,  flaming,  to  the  ground; 
Your  horses  crush'd  beneath  the  wheels  shall  ll" 
Your  car  in  fra-iui'iii-  sratter'd  o'er  the  sky  ; 
Yourselves  condemn'd  ten  rolling  years  to  vm 
The  wounds  impress'd  by  burning  thunder  A 
S.i  shall  Minerva  learn  to  tear  his  ire, 
Nor  dare  to  combat  hers  and  nature's  sire. 
For  Juno,  headstrong  and.  nnpenenn  aUU, 
She  claims  Bonie  title  to  transgress  XiiaVCi-. 
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But  thee,  what  desperate  insolence  has  driven 
■■To  lift  thy  laiiee  against  the  king  of  heaven  ? " 
Tbeo,  mounting  on  the  pinions  of  the  wind, 
~  ic  flew  ;  and  Junti  thus  her  rage  resign' d  : 
"O  daughter  of  that  god,  whose  arm  can  wield 
'  i  avenging  bolt,  and  shake  the  dreadful  shield  ! 

Tim!,'  let  Iji.'injjs  lit'  superior  birth 
■Btnd  with  Jove  fur  this  low  race  of  earth; 
Triumphant  now,  now  miserably  slain, 
Tbey  breathe  or  perish  as  the  fates  ordain  : 
I   But  Juve's  high  counsels  full  effect  shall  find  ; 
And,  e>er  constant,  ever  rule  mankind." 

She  spoke,  and  backward  turn'd  her  steeds  of  light, 
Aiinrn'd  with  manes  of  gold,  and  heavenly  bright 
are  unloosed  them,  panting  as  they  stood, 
p'd  their  mangers  with  ambrosial  food, 
ed,  they  rest  in  high  celestial  stalls ; 
It  chariot  propp'd  against  the  crystal  walls. 
it  jwnsive  goddesses.  iiii;i>liil,  controli'd, 
ii  with  the  gods,  and  till  their  seats  of  gold. 
And  now  the  Thunderer  meditates  his  flight 

iitiniits  to  the  Olympian  height. 
Wftof  than  thought,  the  wheels  instinctive  fly, 
ne  through  the  vast  of  air,  and  reach  the  sky. 
u  Neptune's  charge  his  coursers  to  unbrace, 
id  fix  the  car  on  its  immortal  base  : 

ra  stood  the  chariot,  beaming  forth  its  rays, 
11  with  a  snowy  veil  he  screen 'd  the  blaze, 
e,  whose  all-conscious  eyes  the  world  behold, 
le  eternal  Thunderer  sat,  enthroned  in  gold. 
;li  heaven  the  footstool  of  his  feet  he  makes, 
And  wide  beneath  him  all  Olympus  shakes, 
anbling  afar  the  offending  powers  appear'd, 
afused  and  silent,  for  his  frown  they  fear'd. 
le  saw  their  soul,  and  thus  his  word  imparts  : 
''  Pallas  and  Juno  !  say,  why  heave  your  hearts  ? 

ln  your  battle  o'er  :  proud  Troy  retired 
iefore  your  face,  and  in  vour  wrath  expired. 
But  know,  whoe'er  almighty  power  withstand  \ 
"  nntch'd  our  force,  uiicoirquer'd  is  Our  b&oA  ". 
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Who  shall  the  sovereign  of  the  ."ties  control? 
Not  all  the  gods  that  crown  the  starry  pole. 
Your  hearts  shall  tremble,  if  our  arms  we  take. 
And  each  immortal  nerve  with  horror  shake. 
For  thus  I  speak,  and  what  I  speak  shall  stand : 
What  power  soe'er  provoke  our  lifted  hand. 
On  thiB  our  hill  no  more  shall  hold  his  place; 
Cut  off,  and  esiled  from  the  ethereal  race." 
Juno  and  Pallas  jrrii'vin^  hear  the  doom, 
But  feast  their  souls  on  llion's  woes  lo  come. 
Though  secret  anger  swell'd  Minerva's  breast, 
The  prudent  goddess  yet  her  wrath  repressed ; 
But  Juno,  impotent  of  rage,  replies: 
"  What  hast  thou  said,  O  tyrant  of  the  skies  1 
Strength  and  omnipotence  invest  thy  throne  ; 
Tis  thine  to  punish  ;  ours  to  grieve  alone, 
For  Greece  we  grieve,  ahaudon'd  by  her  fate 
To  drink  the  dregs  of  thy  unmeasured  hate. 
From  fields  forbidden  we  suhmiss  refrain, 
With  arms  uuaidiug  see  our  Arrives  slain  ; 
Yet    grant   our    counsels    still    their    breasts  i 

Lest  all  should  perish  in  the  nn:i>  •■(  Juve. " 

The  goddess  thus;  and  thus  the  goil  ;■■ 
Who  swells  the  clouds,  and  blackens  nil  the  sliiwS 
"The  morning  sun,  awaked  by  loud  alarms, 
Shall  Hee  the  almighty  Thunderer  in  arms. 
What  heaps  of  Argives  then  shall  load  the  plain, 
Those  radiant  eyes  shall  view,  and  view  in  vain. 
Nor  shall  great  Hector  cease  the  rage,  of  fijjht. 
The  navy  flaming,  and  thy  Greeks  in  tii.._-ht . 
Even  till  the  day  when  certain  fates  ordain 
That  stern  Achilles  (his  Patroilus  slain) 
Shall  rise  in  vengeance,  and  lay  waste  the  plaiu. 
For  such  is  fate,  nor  canst  tlum  torn  its  course 
With  all  thy  rage,  with  ull  thy  rebel  force. 
Fly,  if  thou  wilt,  to  earth's  remotest  bouud, 
Where  on  her  utmost  verge  the  seas  resound ; 
Where  cursed  liipeUis.  aud  SuUiru  dwell. 
Fast  by  the  brink,  wittiin  the  *";■!«»  «*V 
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i  sun  e'er  gilds  the  gloomy  horrors  there ; 

•'■'  <■  i  !i.':.t  !':i  1  gaits-  refresh  the  lazy  nir  : 
"litre  arm  once  more  the  bold  Titaniau  band  ; 
And  arm  in  vain ;  for  what  I  will,  shall  stand." 

Now  deep  in  ocean  sunk  the  lamp  of  light, 
iud  drew  behind  the  cloudy  veil  of  night : 
ITis  conquering  Trojans  mourn  his  brums  decay'd  ; 
He  Greeks  rejoicing  bless  the  friendly  shade. 

The  victors  keep  the  field  ;  and  Hector  calls 
A  martial  Council  near  the  navy  walls  ; 
Tliese  to  Seaman der's  bank  apart  he  led, 
Wliere  thinly  scatter' d  lay  the  heaps  of  dead. 
Hit  assembled  chiefs,  descending  uq  the  ground, 
Attend  his  order,  and  thi-ir  prince  surround. 
\  iiuissv  spear  lie  bore  of  mighty  strength, 
Uf  full  ten  cubils  was  the  lance's  length  ; 
The  point  was  brass,  refulgent  to  behold, 
Fil'd  to  the  wood  with  circling  rings  of  gold  : 
i  in'  in'lilt  Hector  on  his  lance  reclined, 
And,  bending  forward,  thus  reveal' d  his  mind  : 

"  ¥e  valiant  Trojans,  with  attention  hear  ! 
If  Dardan  bands,  and  generous  aids,  give  ear  ! 
Hiisday,  we  hoped,  would  wrap  in  ci>iii|(ieriijg  flame 
(ireece   with   her   ships,   and  crown   our  toils  with 

But  darkness  now,  to  save  the  cowards,  falls, 

And  guards  tliem  trembling  in  their  wooden  wall*. 

Obey  the  night,  and  use  her  peaceful  hours 

Our  steeds  to  forage,  and  refresh  our  powers. 

Straight  from  the  town  be  sheep  and  oxen  sought. 

And   strengthening   bread   and   generous    wine   be 

brought. 
Wide  o'er  the  field,  high  biasing  to  the  sky, 
Let  numerous  tires  the  ubsrn:  sun  supply, 
file  flaming  pile*  with  plenteous  fuel  raise. 
Till  the  bright  morn  her  purple  beam  displu) 
Lest,  in  the  silence  and  the  shades  of  night, 
Greece  on  her  sable  ships  attempt  her  flight. 
Set  un;i)'jJ<>.-W  U'i  the  wretches  gain 
Their  lofty  deck*,  or  safely  cleave  the  main 
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Some  hostile  wound  let  every  dart  bestow, 
Some  lasting  token  of  the  Phrygian  foe, 
'Founds,  that  long  hence  may  ask  their  spouses'  (•** 
And  warn  their  children  from  a  Trojan  war. 
Now  through  the  circuit  of  our  Uion  wall. 
Let  sacred  heralds  sound  the  solemn  call ; 
To  bid  the  sires  with  hoary  honours  crown'd, 
And  beardless  youths,  our  battlements  surround. 
Firm  be  the  guard,  while  distant  lie  our  powers, 
And  let  the  matrons  hang-  with  lights  the  ton-en; 
Lest,  under  covert  of  the  midnight  shade, 
The  insidious  foe  the  naked  town  invade. 
Suffice,  to-night,  these  orders  to  obey  ; 
A  Holder  charge  shall  rouse  the  dawning  day. 
The  gods,  I  trust,  shall  give  to  Hector's  hand 
From  these  detested  foes  to  free  the  land. 
Who  plough'J,  with  fates  averse,  the  watery  way : 
For  Trojan  vultures  a  predestined  prey. 
Our  common  safety  must  be  now  the  care ; 
But  soon  as  morning  paints  the  fields  of  air, 
Sheathed  in  bright  arms  let  every  troop  engage, 
And  the  fired  fleet  behold  the  battle  ra#e. 
Then,  then  shall  Hector  and  Tydides  prove 
Whose  fates  are  heaviest  in  the  stales  of  Jove. 
To-morrow's  light  (O  haste  the  glorious  morn  1) 
Shall  sit  his  bloody  spoils  in  triumph  borne. 
With  this  keen  javelin  shall  his  breast  be  gored 
And  prostrate  heroes  bleed  around  their  lord. 
Certain  as  this,  uh  !  might  my  days  endure, 
From  age  inglorious,  and  black  death  secure ; 
So  might  my  life  and  glory  know  no  bound, 
Like  Pallas  worahipp'd,  like  the  sun  renown' d  ! 
As  the  next  dawn,  the  last  they  shall  enjoy, 
Shall  crush  the  Greeks,  and  end  the  woes  of  Troy 

The  leader  spoke.      From  all  his  host  around 
Shouts  of  applause  along  the  shores  resound. 
KihIi  from  the  yoke  the  smoking  steeds  untied. 
And  fix'd  their  headstalls  to  his  ch  a  riot-side. 
Fat  sheep  and  oxen  from  the  \wki\  me  led, 
With  generous  wine,  and  aWBurtaMna^Vi**^ 
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becatombs  lay  burning  on  the  shore  : 
rinds  to  heaven  the  curling  vapours  bora 
iteful  offering  to  the  immortal  powers  ! 
e  wrath  hung  heavy  o'er  the  Trojan  towers : 
'riam  nor  his  sons  obtained  their  grace ; 
I  Troy  they  hated,  and  her  guilty  race. 
s  troops  exulting  sat  in  order  round, 
earning  fires  illumined  all  the  ground, 
en  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night, 
leaven's  pure  azure  spreads  her  sacred  light, 
not  a  breath  disturbs  the  deep  serene, 
ot  a  cloud  o'ercasts  the  solemn  scene, 
id  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll, 
tars  unnumbered  gild  the  glowing  pole, 
he  dark  trees  a  yellower  verdure  shed, 
ip  with  silver  every  mountain's  head  : 
shine  the  vales,  the  rocks  in  prospect  rise, 
d  of  glory  bursts  from  all  the  skies  : 
^nscious  swains,  rejoicing  in  the  sight, 
le  blue  vault,  and  bless  the  useful  light, 
ny  flames  before  proud  Ilion  blaze, 
ighten  glimmering  Xanthus  with  their  rays. 
>ng  reflections  of  the  distant  fires 
i  on  the  walls,  and  tremble  on  the  spires, 
usand  piles  the  dusky  horrors  gild, 
hoot  a  shady  lustre  o'er  the  field, 
ifty  guards  each  flaming  pile  attend, 
e  umber' d  arms,  by  fits,  thick  flashes  send, 
neigh  the  coursers  o'er  their  heaps  of  corn, 
rdent  warriors  wait  the  rising  morn. 


praising  li  is  wisdom  and  reffllii 

uures  are  10  be  follows 
in  Ihis  emergency,  Agamemnon  pursues  this  advice,  u* 
Nestor  further  prevails  upon  him  to  send  ambassadors  ti 
Achilles,  in  order  to  move  him  to  a  reconciliation 
and  Ajax  are  made  choice  of.  who  arc  accompanied  by  ol 
Phcenix.  They  make,  each  of  them,  very  moving  an 
pressing  speeches,  but  are  rejected  with  roughness  b 
retains  Phcenii  in  his  ten 
The  ambassadors  return  utisuccess Fully  Id  the  camp,  an 
the  troops  betake  themselves  to  sleep. 

This  book,  and  the  next  following,  take  up  the  space  i 
one  night,  which  is  the  twenty- seventh  from  the  beginning  ■ 
the  poem.  The  scene  lies  on'  rim  swi-shore.  the  station  of  tl 
Grecian  ships. 

Thus  joyful  Troy  mnintain'd  the  watch  of  nisht ; 
While  fear,  pale  comrade  of  inglorious  flight, 
And  hearer  i-iuvd  horror,  on  the  Grecian  part, 
Sat  on  eai'li  tare,  arid  sadden'd  every  heart. 
As  from  its  cloudy  dungeon  issuing  forth, 
A  double  tempest  of  the  west  and  north 
Swells  o'er  tin'  sen,  from  Thrm'iu.'?  frozen  shore. 
Heaps  waves  on  waves,  and  l.ids  the  JEizenn  roar 
This  vrny  anil  tliat  the  boiling  deeps  aro  toss'd  : 
S  h:1i  i-iiriou-  pn.-sion-  iirml  thi'  troubled  host. 
Great  Agnmemnon  grieved  above  the  rest ; 
Superior  sorrows,  swell' 4  \»s  to^bX  WassV, 
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If  Ms  orders  to  the  herald-  hears. 
to  council  all  the  Grecian  (iters, 
a  whispers  :  these  surricind  r)i. 
n  sadness,  and  majestic  grief. 
g  amidst  the  mournful  circle  ros 
b  wan  cheek  a  briny  torrent  flows. 
S'filfliit  fountains,  from  a  rock'*  trill  head 
In  Mble  streams  soft-trickling;  waters  shed, 
e  than  vulgar  grief  he  stood  oppi 
Words,  mixed  with  sighs,  thus  bursting  from  his 

"Ye  sons   of  Greece!    partake   your   leader'? 

Fellows  in  arms  and  princes  of  the  war  ! 
Of  partial  Jove  too  justly  «e  complain, 
And  heavenly  oracles  believed  in  vain. 
A  safe  return  was  promised  to  our  toils, 
With  conquest  houour'd  and  cnra-lid  with  spoils  : 
-Vuw  shameful  flight  alone  can  save  the  host ; 
Our  wealth,  our  people,  and  our  fflory  lost. 
So  Jove  decrees,  almighty  lord  of  all  ! 
Jove,  at  whose  nod  whole  empires  rise  or  fall, 
"fho  shakes  the  feeble  props  of  human  trust, 
id  towers  and  armies  humbles  to  the  lluat. 
e  then,  for  ever  quit  these  fatal  Kelds, 
o  the  joys  our  native  country  yields  ; 
d  all  your  canvas,  all  your  oars  employ. 
r  hope  the  fall  of  heaven-defended  Troy." 
He  said  :  deep  silence  held  the  Grecian  band  : 
Silent,  unmov'd  in  dire  dismay  they  stand  ; 
A  pensive  scene  !  till  Tydeus'  warlike  son 
Roll'd  on  the  king  his  eves,  and  thus  begur  : 
"When  kings  advise  us  to  renounce  our  fame, 
First  let  him  speak  h-Ihi  first  lias  suffer' d  shame 
If  I  oppose  thee,  prince  !  thy  wrath  withhold, 
The  laws  of  council  bid  my  tongue  be  bold. 
Thou  first,  and  thou  alone,  in  fields  of  fight. 
Durst  brand  my  courage,  and  defatoe  my  might : 
Nor  from  a  friend  the  unkind  reproach  appcarr'A, 
Tie  Greeks  stood  witness,  all  our  army  Viewd. 
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The    gods,    0    chief !     from    whom    oar   1 

spring, 
The  gods  have  made  thee  hut  by  halves  a  k 
They  gave  thee  sceptres,  and  a  wide  com  mi 
They  gave  dominion  o'er  the  seas  and  land  ; 
The  noblest  power  that  might  the  world  c< 
They  gave  thee  not — a  brave  and  virtuous  w 
la  this  a  general's  voice,  that  would  suggest 
Fears  like  his  own  to  every  Grecian  breast? 
Confiding  in  our  want  of  worth,  he  stands  ; 
And  if  we  fly,  'tis  what  our  king  commandi 
Go  thou,  inglorious  !   from  the  embattled  p 
Ships  thou  hast  store,  and  nearest  to  the  m 
A  noble  care  the  Grecians  shall  employ, 
To  combat,  conquer,  and  extirpate  froy. 
Here  Greece  shall  stay  ;  or,  if  all  Greece 
Myself  shall  stay,  till  Troy  or  I  expire  ; 
Myself,  and  Sthenelus,  will  light  for  fame  ; 
God  bade  ns  light,  and  'twas  with  God  we  came. ' 

He  ceased  ;  the  Greeks  kind  acclamations  rai>e. 
And  voice  to  voice  resounds  Tydides'  praise. 
Wise  Nestor  then  his  reverend  figure  rear'd  ; 
He  spoke  :  the  host  in  still  attention  heard. 

"O  truly  great !  in  whom  the  gods  have  juioM 
Such  strength  of  body  with  such  force  of  mind : 
In  conduct,  as  in  courage,  you  excel, 
Still  first  to  act  what  you  advise  so  well. 
These  wholesome  counsels  which  thy  wisdom  moi 
Applauding  Greece  with  common  voice  approve*. 
Kings  thou  canst  blame ;  a  bold  but  prudent  you 
And   blame  even    kings  with   praise,   because  * 

truth. 
And  yet  those  years  that  since  thy  birth  have  run 
Would  hardly  style  thee  Nestor's  youngest  son. 
Then  let  me  add  what  yet  remains  behind, 
A  thought  unfinish'd  in  that  generous  mind  ; 
Age  bids  me  speak  I  nor  shall  the  advice  I  bring 
DistaBte  the  people,  or  offend  the  king  : 

"  Cursed  is  the  man,  and  void  of  law  and  right 
Unworthy  property,  imwort^vj  Wy^X, 
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Mt  for  public  rule,  or  private  CBre, 
Diat  wretch,  that  monster,  who  delights  in  war ; 
Whose  lust  is  murder,  and  whose  horrid  joy, 
To  tear  his  country,  and  his  kind  destroy  ! 
ITiis  night,  refresh  and  fortify  thy  train; 
Between  the  trench  and  wall  let  guards  remain  : 
He  that  the  duty  of  the  young  and  bold ; 
But  thou,  O  king-,  to  council  call  the  old ; 
Great  is  thy  sway,  and  weighty  are  thy  cares  ; 
Thy  high  commands  must  spirit  rill  our  wars. 
With  Thraeian  wines  recruit  thy  honour* d  guests, 
For  happy  counsels  flow  from  Bober  leasts. 
Wise,  weighty  counsels  aid  a  state  distress'd, 
And  such  a  monarch  as  can  choose  the  best. 
Sw  what  a  Maze  from  hostile  tents  aspires, 
Hiw  near  our  fleet  approach  the  Trojan  fires  ! 
ffio  can,  unmoved,  behold  the  dreadful  light? 
Wf»t  eye  beholds  them,  and  can  close  to-night?1 
dreadful  interval  determines  all ; 

,  Troy  must  flame,  or  Greece  must  fall." 
js  spoke  the  hoary  sage  :  the  rest  obey  ; 
through  the  gates  the  guards  direct  their  way. 
>□  was  first  to  pass  the  lofty  mound, 
^f  generous  Thrasymed,  in  arms  rp.nown'd  : 
t  him,  Aecahiphus,  lfilmeti,  stood, 
double  offspring  of  the  warrior-god  : 
WTpyrus,  Aphareus,  Merion  join, 
■t  Lycomed  of  Creon's  noble  line, 
en  were  the  leaders  of  the  nightly  bands, 
1  each  bold  chief  a  hundred  spears  commands. 
fires  they  light,  to  short  repasts  they  fall, 
ie  line  the  trench,  and  others  man  the  wall, 
["he  king  of  men,  on  public  counsels  bent, 
nvened  the  princes  in  his  ample  tent; 
h  seized  a  portion  of  the  kingly  feast, 
stay'd  his  hand  when  thirst  and  hunger  ceased. 
lea  Nestor  spoke,  for  wisdom  long  approved, 
'.  ilowly  rising,  thus  the  council  moved. 
Monarch  of  nations  !  whose  superior  away 
mbled  states,  mid  lords  of  earth  ohey, 
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The  laws  nnri  sceptres  to  thy  hand  are  (jive 
And  millions  own  the  care  of  thee  and  Heaven. 

0  king  !  tiie  counsels  <>f  my  ape  attend  : 
With  thee  my  cares  begin,  with  thee  must  end  : 
Thee,  prince  !  it  fits  alike  to  speak  and  hear, 
Pronounce  with  judgment,  with  regard  give  ear, 
To  nee  no  wholesome  motion  be  withstood 
And  ratify  the  hest  for  public  good : 

Nor,  though  a.  meaner  give  advice,  repine 
But  follow  it,  ami  make  the  wisdom  thine 
Hear  then  a  thought,  not  now  conceived  in  haste, 
At  once  my  present  judgment  and  my  past. 
M'hen  from  1'elides'  tent  you  forced  the  maid, 

1  first  opposed,  and  faithful,  durst  dissuade; 
But  hold  of  soul,  when  headlong  fury  fired, 

You  wronged  the  man.  by  men  and  pods  admired  ; 
Now  seek  some  means  his  fatal  wrath  to  end, 
With  prayers  to  move  him,  or  with  gifts  to  bend." 
To   whom   the   king,     "With    justice   hast   thuu 

shown 
A  prince's  faults,  and  1  with  reason  own. 
That  happy  man,  whom  Jove  still  honours  most. 
Is  more  than  armies,  and  himself  a  host. 
Hiess'd  in  his  love,  this  wondrous  hern  stands: 
Heaven  fights  his  war,  and  humbles  all  our  bauds. 
Fain  would  my  heart,  which  err'd  through  fraotie 

rage, 
The  wrathful  chief  and  anurv  goda  assuage. 
If  gifts  immense  his  mighty  soul  can  bow, 
Hear,  all  ye  Greeks,  and  witness  what  I  vow  ; 
Ten  weighty  talents  of  the  purest  gold, 
And  twice  ten  vases  of  refulgent  mould  : 
Seven  sacred  tripod*,  whose  unsullied  frame 
Yet  known  no  office,  nor  h:      "  ' 
Twelve  steeds  unmatch'd  u 
And  still  victorious  in  the  dusty  ci 
(Rich  were  the  man  whose  ample  stores  exceed 
The  prizes  purchased  by  their  winged  speed  ;) 
Seven  lovely  captives  »f  lAw  l.wU&u  line, 
Skill'd  in  eiich  art,  uumaich' Arofcflrm  vivi'vaa. 
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I  chose  lor  more  than  vulvar  charms, 
"Tien  Leshos  sank  beneath  the  hern's  nrmB  : 
,U1  these,  to  buy  his  friendship,  shall  be  paid, 
And  jnin'd  with  these  the  long-contested  maid ; 
itfa  ill  her  charms.  Brise'is  I  resign, 
■I  Mtamn  nraar  those  charms  were  never  mine: 
ntouch'd  she  stay'd,  uninjured  she  removes, 

Kfrnm  my  arms,  anil  guiltless  of  my  loves, 
:  instant  shall  be  his  ;  and  if  the  powers 
to  our  aras  proud  Minn's  hostile  towers, 
shall  he  store  (when  Greece  the  spoil  divides) 
gold  and  brass  his  loaded  navy's  sides  : 
iv,  full  twenty  nymphs  of  Trojan  race 
copious  love  shall  crown  his  warm  embrace, 
as  himself  will  choose  ;  who  yield  to  none, 
>r  yield  to  Helen's  heavenly  charms  alone, 
hear  me  further :  when  our  wars  are  o'er, 
fe  we  land  on  Argos'  fruitful  shore, 
«  shall  he  live  my  son,  our  honours  share, 
with  Orestes'  self  divide  my  care, 
(tmore — three  daughters  in  my  court  are  bred, 
each  well  worthy  ofa  royal  bed; 
lice  and  Iphigenia  fair, 
bright  rhrvsothemis  with  golden  hair  ; 
let  him  choose  whom  most  his  eyes  approve, 
t  no  presents,  no  reward  for  love: 
Myself  will  (tive  the  dower  ;  so  vast  a  store 
Ai  never  father  gave  a  child  before, 
ta'en  ample  cities  shrill  confess  his  sway. 
Him  Eoope,  and  Pherai  him  obey, 
lirdamyle  with  ample  turrets  crown'd, 
1;:'!  -acred  IVilasii-  fur  vines  renown'd  ; 
Epea  fair,  the  pastures  Hint  yields, 
lad  rich  Antheia  with  her  flowery  fields  : 
"     whole  extent  to  Pylos'  sandy  plain, 
the  verdant  margin  of  the  main, 
heifers  graze,  and  labouring  oxen  toil ; 
re  the  men,  and  generous  is  the  soil ; 
shall  he  reign,  with  power  and  justice  crnwn  ft 
rule  the  tributary  realms  around. 
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All  this  I  give,  his  vengeance  to  control, 
And  sure  all  this  may  move  his  mighty  soul. 
Pluto,  the  grisly  god,  who  never  spares, 
Who  feels  no  mercy,  and  who  hears  no  prayers, 
Lives  dark  and  dreadful  in  deep  hell's  abodes, 
And  mortals  hate  him,  as  the  worst  of  gods. 
Great  though  he  he,  it  fits  him  to  obey ; 
Since  more  than  his  my  years,  and  more  my  s»  " 

The  monarch  thus.     The  reverend  Nestor  th 
"  Great  Agamemnon  !  glorious  king  of  men  ! 
Such  are  thy  offers  as  a  prince  may  take, 
And  such  as  fits  a  generous  king  to  make. 
Let  chosen  delegates  this  hour  be  sent 
(Myself  will  name  them)  to  Pelides'  tent : 
Let  Phtenix  lead,  revered  for  hoary  age, 
Great  Ajar  next,  and  Ithacus  the  sage. 
Yet  more  to  sanctify  the  word  you  send, 
Let  Hodius  and  Eurybatea  attend. 
Now  pray  to  Jove  to  grant  what  Greece  di 
Pray  in  deep  silence,  and  with  purest  hands.'' 

He  said  ;  and  all  approved.     The  heralds  bring 
The  cleansing  water  from  the  living  spring. 
The  youth  with  wine  the  sacred  goblets  crown  a, 
And  large  libations  drench'd  the  sands  around. 
The  rite  peribrm'd,  the  chiefs  their  thirst  allay, 
Then  from  the  royal  tent  they  take  their  way; 
Wise  Nestor  turns  on  each  his  careful  eye, 
Forhids  to  offend,  instructs  them  to  apply ; 
Much  he  advised  them  all,  1'lysses  most, 
To  deprecate  the  chief,  and  save  the  host 
Through  the  still  night  they  march,  and  hear  then* 
Of  murmuring  hillows  on  the  sounding  shore. 
To  Neptune^  ruler  of  the  seas  profound, 
Whose  liquid  arms  the  mighty  globe  surround, 
They  pour  forth  vows,  their  embassy  to  bless, 
And  calm  the  rage  of  stem  .a-Jicides. 
And  now,  arrived,  where  on  the  sandy  bay 
The  Myrmidouian  tents  and  vessels  lay; 
Amused  at  ease,  the  go41\Ye  wmri  they  found, 
PJeased  with  the  BtAenvn.  Wr^  *'Ww»TO&-aa  mil 
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well   wrought   harp   from   conquered   Thebai 

If  polieh'd  silver  was  its  costly  frame.) 
With  this  he  soothes  his  angry  sou],  and  sings 
~ '  e  immortal  deeds  of  heroes  and  of  kings. 
clus  only  of  the  royal  train, 
1  '     his  tent,  attends  the  lofty  strain  : 
Mite  he  sat,  and  lieten'd  long, 
e  waiting  till  he  ceased  the  song. 
he  Grecian  embassy  proceeds 
fii  his  high  tent ;  the  great  Ulysses  leads, 
athilles  starting,  as  the  chiefs  he  spied, 
ap'd  from  his  seat,  and  laid  the  harp  aside. 
like  surprise  :in>-e  M i'j..i-h ins'  son  : 
■a  grasp' d  their  hands,  and  thus  begun  : 
"Princes,  all  hail  !  whatever  brought  you  here, 
Or  rtrung  necessity,  or  urgent  fear ; 
Welcome,   though    Greeks  !     for    not   as    foes    ye 

e  dear  than  all  that  bear  the  name." 
With  that,  the  chiefs  beneath  his  roof  he  led, 
id  placed  in  seats  with  purple  carpets  spread. 
en  thus — "  Patroclus,  crown  a  larger  bowl, 
Hii  purer  wine,  and  open  every  soul. 
Of  all  the  warriors  yonder  host 'can  send, 
""it  friend  most  honours  these,  ami  these  thy  friend." 
*e  said  :  Patroclus  o'er  the  blazing  tire 
leu  vase  three  chinen  entire  : 
e  Automedon  sustains, 
hich  flesh  of  porker,  sheep,  and  goat 
Achilles  at  the  genial  feast  presides, 
Itie  parts  transfixes,  and  with  skill  divides. 
Meanwhile  Patroclus  sweats,  the  lire  to  raise  ; 
The  tent  is  brighten 'd  with  the  rising  blaze  : 
Then,  when  the  languid  flames  at  length  subside, 
He  straws  a  bed  of  glowing  embers  wide, 
Above  the  coals  the  smoking  fragments  turns 
And  sprinkles  sacred  salt  from  lifted  urns; 
With  bread  the  glittering  canisters  they  \oa&, 
""■-"-.A  round  the  board  Alenoetius'  son  bestW&V 
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Himself,  opposed  to  Ulysses  full  in  sight, 
Each  portion  parts,  and  orders  every  rite. 
The  first  fat  offering  to  the  immortals  due, 
Amidst  the  greedy  thinies  I'atiuclns  threw ; 
Then  each,  indulging  in  the  social  feast, 
His  thirst  and  hunger  soberly  repress'd. 
That  done,  to  Phoenix  Ajax  gave  the  sign  : 
Not  uuperctived  ;    Ulysses  I'nrau'd  with  nine 
The  foaming  howl,  and  instant  thus  hegan. 
His  speech  addressing  to  the  godlike  man. 

"  Health  to  Achilles  !  happy  are  thy  guests! 
Not  those  more  honour 'd  whom  Abides  ieast- 
Though  generous  plenty  crown  thy  loaded  board*. 
That,  Agamemnon's  regal  tent  affords; 
But  greater  cures  sit  heavy  on  our  souls, 
Nor  eased  by  banquets  or  by  flowing  howls. 
What  scenes  of  slaughter  in  von  fields  appear  ! 
The  dead  we  mourn,  and  for  the  living  fear ; 
Greece  on  the  brink  of  fate  all  doubtful  stands. 
And  onus  no  help  hut  from  thy  saving  hands ; 
Troy  und  her  aids  for  ready  vengeance  call ; 
Their  threaten  in;;  tents  already  shade  our  wail: 
Hear  how  with  shouts  their  conquest  they  proclain 
And  point  at  every  ship  their  vengeful  flame  ! 
For  them  the  father  of  the  gods  declares, 
Theirs  are  his  omens,  and  his  thunder  their*. 
Bee,  full  of  Jove,  avenging  Hector  rise  ! 
See  !  heaven  and  earth  the  raging  chief  defies  ; 
What   fury   in   his   breast,   what   lightning  in   h 

He  waits  but  for  the  morn,  to  sink  in  flame 
The  ships,  the  Greeks,  and  all  the  Gret 
Heavens  !  how  my  country's  woes  distract  my 
Lest  Fate  accomplish  all  his  rage  design'd  ' 
And  must  we,  gods  1  our  heads  inglor' 
In  Trojan  dust,  and  this  the  fatal  day 
Return,  Achilles  :  oh  return,  though  late. 
To  save  thy  Greeks,  and  stop  the  course  of 
If  in  that  heart  ur  grief  or  cutira^.*.  Lust, 
Rise  to  redeem  ;  alt,  }  et  Wi  cjmw\\i«  ,  * 


my  mi"1 
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IV  Jay  may  come,  when,  all  our 
H  :i:  heart  shall  melt,  tliiil  murage  rise  in  vain  : 
IW»rd  in  time,  O  prince  divinely  brave  ! 
I'imsE  ivholcsmne  counsels  which  thy  father  gave. 
Wliea  Peleus  hi  his  aged  arms  embraced 
Hi1!  parting  son.  these  accents  were  his  last : 
'"My   child  !  with    strength,   with    glory,  and 

Thy  arms  imiv  Juno  anil  Minerva  bless  I 

,   that    to    Heaven:    hut    thou,    thy    cares 
engage 
u  calm  thy  passions,  anil  subdue  thy  rage  : 
•«m  gentler  manners  let  thy  glory  grow, 
id  shun  contention,  the  sure  source  of  woe ; 
■at  young  and  old  may  in  thy  praise  combine, 

«  virtues  of  humanity  be  thine ' 

ii*  now-despised  advice  thy  father  gave  ; 
l!  check  thy  auger  ;  and  he  truly  brave. 
tiou  wilt  yield  to  great  Atrides'  prayers, 
A*  worthy  thee  his  royal  hand  prepares; 
not— but  hear  me,  while  1  number  o'er 
«  proffer' d  presents,  an  eihaustless  store, 
ni  weighty  talents  of  the  ourest  gold, 
nil  twice  ten  vases  of  refulgent  mould  ; 
feu  sacred  tripods,  whose  unsullied  frame 
rt  knows:  do  office,  nor  has  felt  the  flame ; 
nelve  steeds  uumatch'd  in  hVehtess  and  in  force, 
ill  still  victorious  in  the  du-ty  course  ; 

prizes  purchased  by  their  wiiii'cil  speed  ;) 
11  lovely  captives  of  the  Lesbian  line, 
ifl'd  in  each  art,  unmatch'd  in  form  divine, 

ne  he  chose  lor  more  than  vulgar  charms, 
hen  Lesbos,  sank  beneath  thy  conquering  arms. 
I  these,  to  buy  thy  friendship  -liall  he  paid, 
nd,  join'd  with  these,  the  long-contested  maid  ; 
ith  all  her  charms,  Briseia  he'll  resign, 
d  solemn  swear  those  charms  were  only  thine  ; 
ntouch'd  she  at&y'd,  uniiijiireil  she  remttvefi, 
—  '-»  /us  amis,  tun!  guiltless  nf  his  Wea. 
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These  instant  shall  bo  thine  ;  and  if  the  powers 
Give  to  our  anus  proud  llion's  hostile  towers, 
Then   shalt   thou   store  (when   Greece   the   spoil 

With  gold  and  brass  thy  loaded  navy'?  sides. 

Besides,  full  twenty  nymphs  of  Trojan  race 

With  copious  love  shall  crown  thy  warm  embrace; 

SSuch  as  thyself  sluill  choose  ;   who  yield  to  none, 

Or  yield  to  Helen's  heavenly  charms  alone. 

Yet  hear  me  further  :  when  our  wars  are  o'er, 

If  safe  we  laud  on  Argos'  fruitful  shore, 

There  shalt  thou  live  his  sun,  his  honour  share, 

And  with  Orestes'  -elf  divide  his  Care. 

Yet  more — three  daughters  in  his  cuurt  are  bred, 

And  each  well  worthy  of  a  royal  bed  ; 

Laodice  and  Iphigenia  fair, 

And  bright  Chrysotbertiis  with  golden  hair  : 

Her  shalt  thou  wed  whom  most  thy  eyes  approve; 

He  asks  no  presents,  no  reward  for  love  : 

Himself  will  give  the  dower  ;  so  vast  a  store 

As  never  father  gave  a  child  before. 

Seven  ample  cities  shnli  ivnfess  thy  sway, 

The  Enope  and  Pliera  thee  obey, 

Cardamyle  with  ample  turrets  crown'd, 

And  sacred  Pedaaus,  for  vines  renown 'd  : 

.Kpea  fair,  the  pastures  Hira  yields, 

And  rich  Autheia  with  her  flowery  fields ; 

The  whole  extent  to  Pylos'  sandy  plain, 

Along-  the  verdant  margin  of  the  main. 

There  heifers  graze,  and  labouring  oxen  toil ; 

Bold  are  the  men,  and  generous  is  the  soiL 

There  shalt  thou   reign,   with   power   aud   justice 

And  rule  the  tributary  realms  around. 
Such  are  the  proffers  which  this  day  we  bring, 
Such  the  repentance  of  a  suppliant  king. 
But  if  all  this,  relentless,  thou  disdain, 
If  honour  and  if  interest  plead  in  vain, 
Yet  some  redress  to  su.py>\\avi\.  deeee  afford. 
And  be,  amongst  her  guM&ui  guta,  «&.<»<&. 
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1/  do  regard  thy  suffering  country  claim, 
Hear  thy  own  glory,  and  the  voice  of  fame : 
Fur  now  that  chief,  whose  unresisted  ire 
Made  nations  tremble,  and  whole  hosts  retire, 
Proud  Hector,  now,  the  unequal  fight  demands, 
j  And  only  triumphs  to  deserve  thy  hands." 

Then  thus  the  goddess-bora  :  "Ulysses,  hear 
I  A  faithful  speech,  that  knows  nor  art  nor  fear; 
J  What  in  my  secret  soul  is  understood, 
I  %  tongue  shall  utter,  and  my  deeds  make  good. 
L  lit  Greece  then  know,  my  purpose  I  retain  : 
f  Km  with  new  treaties  vex  my  peace  in  vain. 
Who  dares  think  one  thing,  and  another  tell, 
My  heart  detests  him  as  the  gates  of  hell. 
"Then  thus  in  short  my  fix'd  resolves  attend, 
j  Which  nor  Atrides  nor  his  Greeks  can  bend ; 
j  Long  toils,  long  perils  in  their  cause  J  bore, 
j  Bgtnow  the  unfruitful  glories  charm  no  more. 
i  Fig-lit  or  not  fight,  a  like  reward  we  claim, 
j  The  wretch  and  hero  find  their  prize  the  same. 
j  Alike  regretted  in  the  dust  he  lies, 
"Tio  yields  ignobly,  or  who  bravely  dies. 
Will  my  dangers,  all  my  glorious  pains, 
A  life  of  labours,  lo  !  what  fruit  remains  ? 
As  the  bold  bird  her  helpless  young  attends, 
From  danger  guards  them,  and  from  want  defends  ; 
la  search  of  prey  she  wings  the  spacious  air, 
And  with  the  untasted  food  supplies  her  care  : 
Ft  thankless  Greece  such  hardships  have  I  braved, 
Her  wives,  her  infants,  by  my  labours  saved  ; 
Long  sleepless  nights  in  hciivy  arms  1  stood, 
And  sweat  laborious  days  in  dust  and  blood. 
Jwk'd  twelve  ample  cities  on  the  main, 
And  twelve  lay  smoking  on  the  Trojan  plain  : 
Then  at  Atrides'  haughty  feet  were  laid 
The  wealth  I  gather'd,  and  the  spoils  I  made, 
i  our  mighty  monarch  these  in  peace  possess'd  ; 
Sflme  few  my  soldiers  had,  himself  the  rest 
Some  present,  too,  to  even-  prince  was  paid', 
And  every  prince  enjoys  the  gift  he  made  •. 
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I  only  must  refund,  of  all  his  train ; 
See  what  pre-eminence  our  merits  gain  ! 
My  spoil  alum."  his  greedy  soul  delights  : 
My  spouse  alone  must  bless  hie  lustful  nights: 
The  woman,  let  him  (as  he  may)  enjoy; 
But  what's  the  quarrel,  then,  of  Greece  toTro; 
What  to  these  shores  the  assembled  nations  dn 
What  calls  for  vengeance  hut  a  woman's  cause 
Are  fair  endowments  ami  a  beauteous  face 
Beloved  by  none  hut  those  of  At  reus'  race? 
The  wife  whom  dn.iice  and  passion  doth  approi 
Sure  every  wise  and  worthy  man  will  love. 
Nor  did  my  fair  one  less  distinction  claim ; 
Slave  as  she  was,  my  soul  adored  the  dame. 
Wrung'd  in  my  love,  all  proffers  1  disdain; 
Deceived  for  once,  I  trust  not  kings  again. 
Ye  have  my  answer — what  remains  to  do, 
Your  king,  Ulysses,  may  consult  with  you. 
What  needs  he  the  defence  this  arm  can  make 
Has  he  not  walls  no  human  force  can  shake  ? 
Has  lie  not  fenced  his  guarded  navy  round 
With  piles,  with  ramparts,  and  a  trench  profo 
And  will  not  these  (the  wonders  he  has  done) 
Repel  the  rage  of  Priam's  single  son  ? 
There    was    a    time    ('twas    when    for    Gree 

fought) 
When  Hector's  prowess  no  such  wonders  wrou 
He  kept  the  verge  of  Troy,  nor  dared  to  wail 
Achilles'  fury  at  the  Scu»n  gate ; 
He  tried  it  oner1,  anil  scarce  was  saved  by  fate. 
But  now  those  ancient  enmities  are  o'er ; 

row  we  the  favouring  gods  implore  ; 


Then  shall  You  sec  our  piirtinir  vessels  c 
'         s  the  Hal' 


Thei 

And  hear  with  oar-  tin-  lielle-poiit  resound. 

The  third  day  hence  shall  Pthia  greet  our  sail* 

if  mighty  Neptune  semi  propitious  gales  ; 

Pthia  to  lur  Achilles  shall  restore 

The  wealth  he  left  for  tlii-  detested  shore 

Thither  the  spoils  of"  tins  long  war  shall  p 

The  ruddy  gold,  the  stee\,  ™i  ACmwi^V 


.our  sail 
:les; 

lore: 




y  litaul 
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iy  beauteous  captives  thither  I'll  convey, 

ud  all  that  rests  of  my  unrnvish'd  prey. 

ne  only  valued  gift  )'our  tyrant  gave, 

nd  that  resumed — -the  fair  Lyrnessian  slave. 

lien  tell  him  ;  loud,  that  all  the  Greeks  may  hear, 

iiid  learn  tu  scorn  the  wretch  they  basely  fear ; 

For  arm'd  ill  impudence,  mankind  he  braves, 

\tid  meditates  new  cheat*  on  all  his  slaves ; 

though  shameless  as  he  is,  t.i  face  these  eyes 

k  what  he  dares  not :  if  he  dares  he  dies  ;) 

Ml  him,  all  tenn>.  all  commerce  I  decline, 

Jlur  share  his  council,  nor  his  battle  join  ; 

F*r  once  deceiv'd,  was  his ;  but  twice  were  mine, 

;Ko — Jet  the  stupid  prince,  whom  Jove  deprives 

jK sense  and  justice,  run  where  frenzy  drives  ; 

gis  gifts  are  hateful  :  kings  of  such  a  kind 

'SUud  hut  as  slaves  before  a  noble  mind, 

Wot  though  he  proffer' d  all  himself  possess'd, 

\kai  all  his  rapine  could  from  others  wrest  ; 

"jfat  all  the  golden  tides  of  wealth  that  crown 

1W  many-peopled  Oruhomenian  town  ; 

■Rot  all  proud  Thebes'  unrivull'd  walls  contain, 

■  i'~  great  empress  on  the  Egyptian  plain 
lliat  spreads  her  ciiiiijuest's  o'er  a  tlmusand  states, 
And  pours  her  hemes  through  a  hundred  gates, 
I»o  hundred  horsemen  and  two  hundred  ears 
from  each  wide  portal  issuing  to  the  ware) ; 
Though   bribes  were  heap'd  on  bribes,  in   number 

[Jhtai  dust  in  fields,  or  sands  along  the  shore  ; 
jmoiild  all  these  offers  for  my  friendship  call, 
WU  he  that  offers,  and  I  scorn  them  all. 
Strides'  daughter  never  shall  be  led 
Us  ill-match'd  consort)  to  Achilles'  bed  ; 
.iti  gulden  Venus  though  she  charm'd  the  heart, 
Aud  vied  with  Pallas  in  the  works  of  art; 

-■'■  Greek  let  those  high  nuptials  grace, 
Sfcale  alliance  with  a  tyrant's  race. 
Bheaven  restore  me  to  my  realms  with  life, 
'ie  reverend  Pcleus  nball  elect  my  wife  ; 


gain, 

., 

sed; 
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Thessalian  nymphs  there  are  of  form  divine, 

And  kings  that  sue  to  mix  their  blood  with  mint 

liless'd  in  kind  love,  my  years  .-hall  glide  away, 

Content  with  just  hereditary  sway  ; 

There,  deaf  for  ever  to  the  martial  strife, 

Enjoy  the  dear  prerogative  of  life. 

Life  is  not  tu  be  bought  with  heaps  of  gold. 

Not  all  Apollo's  Pythian  treasures  huld, 

Or  Troy  once  held,  in  peace  and  pride  of  sway, 

Can  bribe  the  poor  possession  of  a  day  ! 

Lost  herds  and  treasures  we  by  arms  regain, 

Anil  steeds  imrivali'd  on  the  dusty  plain 

But  from  our  lips  the  vita!  spirit  fled, 

Returns  no  more  to  wake  the  silent  dead. 

My  fates  long  since  by  Thetis  were  diselos 

And  each  alternate,  life  or  fame,  proposed 

Here,  if  I  stay,  before  the  Trojan  town, 

Short  is  my  date,  hut  deathless  my  renown 

If  1  return,  I  quit  immortal  praise 

For  years  on  years,  and  lmin-cxteinli'il  .!jys. 

Couviuced,  though  late,  I  lind  my  fond  mistake, 

And  warn  tin?  <iivuks  the  wiser  choice  to  make; 

To  quit  these  shores,  their  native  seats  enjoy, 

Nor  hope  the  fall  of  ht-avrii-ile tended  Troy. 

Jove's  arm  display  *d  asserts  her  from  the  skies! 

Her  hearts  arc  strengtheu'd,  and  her  glories  rUt 

Go  then  tu  Greece,  report  our  fix'd  de»igu ; 

Bid  all  your  counsels,  alt  your  armies  join. 

Let  all  your  forces,  all  your  arts  conspire, 

To  save  the  ships,  the  troops,  the  chiefs,  from  fir* 

One  stratagem  has  fail' (I,  and  others  will  : 

Ye  find,  Achilles  is  iiiioonquer'd  still. 

Go  then — digest  my  message  as  ye  may — 

But  here  this  night  let  reverend  Phoenix  stay ; 

His  tedious  toils  and  hoary  hairs  demand 

A  peaceful  death  in  PthU's  friendly  land. 

But  whether  he  remain  or  sail  with  me, 

His  age  he  sacred,  and  hi-  "ill  he  free." 

The  sou  of  Peleua  ceaaei  -.  tint  t\«ef*  around 
la  silence  wrapt,  in.  cona\«Ti\it\(«i  iiowii! 
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:te  stem  reply.     Then  Phoenix  rose ; 

lis  white  bread  a  stream  of  sorrow  flows;) 

lie  the  fate  of  suffering  Greece  he  mourn'd, 

cent  weak  these  tenner  words  return'd. 

ne  Achilles  !  wilt  thou  then  retire, 

re  our  hosts  in  blood,  our  fleets  on  fire? 

so  dreadful  fill  thy  ruthless  mind, 
ill  thy  friend,  thy  Phoenix,  stay  behind? 
il  Peleug,  when  from  1'thia's  coast 

thee  early  to  the  Acliaian  host ; 

,th  as  then  in  sage  dehati*  uiiskill'd, 

r  to  perils  of  the  direful  field  : 

i  me  teach  thee  all  the  ways  of  war, 

ih,  never  let  me  leave  thy  side  ! 
shall  part  us,  and  no  (ate  divide, 
agh  the  god,  that  breathed  my  life,  restore 
1  boasted,  and  the  port  1  bore, 


r  faithless  to  my  mother's  i 
IB  was,  adored  a  stranger's  charms, 
i  hat  youth  could  do  (at  her  desire) 
the  damsel,  and  prevent  my  sire, 
with  curses  loads  my  hated  head, 
bb,  '  Ye  furies  !  barren  be  his  bed.' 
I  Jove,  the  vengeful  fiends  below, 
hless  Proserpine,  coniinn'ii  bis  vow. 
and  grief  distract  my  labouring  mind  ! 
rhat  a  crime  my  impious  heart  design'd  i 
lit  (but  some   kind  god   that  thought  sup- 

ge  the  poniard  in  my  father's  breast ; 
eilitate  my  flight :  my  friends  in  vain 
■avers  entreat  me,  and  with  force  detain. 
>f  rams,  black  bulls,  and  brawny  swine, 
jly  feast,  with  draughts  of  fragrant  wine; 
ruards  they  placed,  and  watch  d  nine  nights 

ft  and  porches  flamed  with  constant  frre. 


,■ 
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The  afflicted  pair,  their  sorrows  to  proclaim 
From  Cleopatra  changed  their  daughter'* 
And  cull'd  Alcyone ;  a  name  to  show 
The  father's  grief,  the  mourning-  mother's  woe.) 
To  her  the  chief  retired  from  stern  debate, 
But  found  no  peace  from  fierce  Althaea's  hate: 
Althaea's  hate  the  unhappy  warrior  drew, 
Whose  luckless  hand  his  royal  uncle  slew ; 
She  beat  the  ground,  and  call'd  the  powers  beneal 
On  her  own  -on  to  wreak  her  broiher's  death; 
Hell  heard  her  curses  from  the  realms  profound, 
And  the  red  fiends  that  walk  the  nightly  round. 
In  vain  .Etnln  !nr  deliverer  waits, 
War  shakes  tier  walls,  and  thunders  at  her  gates. 
She  sent  amkrssadoi-*.  n  chosen  hand, 
Priests  of  the  gods,  and  elders  of  the  land ; 
Besought  the  chief  to  save  the  sinking  state  : 
Their  prayers  were  urgent,  and  their  proffers  gre 
(Full  fifty  acres  of  the  richest  ground, 
Half  past  ure  green,  and  half  with  vineyards  crown' 
His  suppliant  father,  aged  (Eneus,  came; 
His  sisters  follow'd  ;  even  the  vengeful  dame, 
Althaea,  sues  ;  his  friends  before  him  fall : 
He  stands  relentless,  and  rejects  them  all. 
Meanwhile  the  victor's  shouts  ascend  the  skies ; 
The  walls  are  scaled  ;  the  rolling  flames  arise; 
At  length  his  wife  (a  form  divine)  appears, 
With  piercing  cries,  and  supplicating  tears ; 
She  paints  the  horrors  of  a  conquer' d  town, 
The  heroes  slain,  the  palaces  u'erthrowo, 
The  matrons  ravish 'd,  the  whole  race  enslaved  : 
The  warrior  heard,  he  vanquish' d,  and  he  saved. 
The  ,'Etolians,  long  disdain'd,  now  took  their  tun 
And  left  the  chief  their  broken  faith  to  mourn. 
Learn  hence,  betimes  to  curb  pernicious  ire, 
Nor  stay  till  yonder  fleets  ascend  in  fire ; 
Accept  the  presents  ;  draw  thy  conquering  sword 
And  be  amongst  our  guardian  gods  adored." 
Thus  he  :  the  sttvvi  .V'uiVW*  \.\\m*  replied  : 
"My  second  father,  wa.4  vn-j  ifeNtteni  %<n&«*. 
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Thy  friend,  believe  me,  no  such  gifts  demands, 
And  asks  no  honours  from  a  mortal's  hands; 
Jove  honours  me,  and  favours  my  designs; 
His  pleasure  guides  me,  and  his  will  confines ; 
And  here  1  stay  (if  such  his  high  behest) 
While  life's  warm  spirit  beats  within  my  breast 
Yet  hear  one  word,  and  lodge  it  in  thy  heart ; 
No  more  molest  me  im  Atrides'  part : 
h  it  for  him  these  tears  are  taught  to  flow, 
For  him  these  sorrows?  for  my  mortal  foe? 
A  generous  friendship  no  cold  medium  knows, 
Burns  with  one  love,  with  one  resentment  glows ; 
One  should  our  interests  and  our  passions  be; 
My  friend  must  hate  the  man  that  injures  me. 
Do  this,  my  Phcenix,  'tis  a  generous  part  ; 
And  share  my  realms,  my  honours,  and  my  heart 
Let  these  return  :  our  voyage,  or  our  stay, 
Rest  undetermined  till  the  dawning  day.' 

He  ceased ;  then  order'd  for  the  sage's  bed 
A  warmer  couch  with  numerous  carpets  spread. 
IVith  that,  stem  Ajax  his  long  silence  broke, 
And  thus,  impatient,  to  Ulysses  spoke  : 

"  Hence  let  us  go— why  waste  we  time  in  vain? 
See  what  effect  our  luvr  Miiiiiiissions  gain  ! 
Liked  or  not  liked,  his  words  we  must  relate, 
The  Greeks  expect  them,  and  our  heroes  wait 
Proud  as  lie  is,  th.'it  iron  heart  retains 
Its  stubborn  purpose,  and  his  friends  disdains. 
Stern  and  uupitying  !  if  a  brother  bleed, 
On  just  atonement,  we  remit  the  deed  ; 
A  sire  the  slaughter  of  his  son  forgives  ; 
The  price  of  blood  discharged,  the  murderer  lives  : 
The  haughtiest  hearts  at  length  their  rage  resign, 
And  gifts  can  conquer  every  soul  but  thine. 
The  gods  that  unrelenting  breast  have  steel' d, 
*  nd  cursed  thee  with  a  mind  that  cannot  yield. 
:  woman-slave  was  ravisb'd  from  thy  arms : 
even  are  offer'd,  and  of  equal  charms, 
hear,  Achilles!  be  of  better  mind; 

•  ere  thy  roof,  and  to  thy  g-uesta  he  kind  ■, 
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And  know  the  men  of  all  the  Grecian  host, 
Who  honour  worth,  anil  prize  thy  valour  most," 

"Osnul  of  buttles,  and  thy  people's  guide ! 
(To  Ajax  thus  the  first  of  Greeks  replied) 
Well  hast  thou  spoke  ;  but  at  the  tyrant's  name 
My  rage  rekindles,  and  my  soul's  un  flame  : 
Tis  just  resentment,  and  heroines  the  brave  : 
Disgraced,  dishonour'd,  like  the  vilest  slave  ! 
Iteturn,  then,  heroes  !  and  our  answer  bear, 
The  glorious  combat  is  no  more  my  care  ; 
Not  till,  amidst  yon  sinking  navy  slain. 
The  blood  of  Greeks  shall  dye  the  sable  main  : 
Not  til!  the  flames,  by  Hector's  fury  thrown, 
Consume  your  vessel*,  ami  approach  my  own; 
Just  there,  the  impetuous  homicide  shall  stand, 
There  cease  his  hut  lie, 1  there  feel  our  hand." 

This  said,  each  prince  a  double  goblet  crown' 4, 
And  east  a  lar^e  libation  on  the  ground ; 
Then  to  their  vc-sel-.,  through  the  gloomy  shade?, 
The  chiefs  return  ;  divine  Ulysses  leads. 
Meantime  Achilles'  -laves  prepared  a  bed. 
With  fleeces,  carpets,  and  soft  linen  spread  : 
There,  till  the  sacred  morn  restored  the  day, 
In  slumber  sweet  the  reverend  Phoenix  lay, 
But  in  his:  inner  tent,  an  ampler  space, 
Achilles  slept ;  and  in  his  warm  embrace 
Fair  Diomode  of  the  Lesbian  race. 
l,ait,  for  Patroclns  was  the  couch  prepared, 
Whose  nightly  joys  the  beauteous  ] phis  shan 
Achilles  to  his  friend  consign' d  her  charms 
When  Sevres  fell  before  his  conquering  armi. 

And  now  the  elcrtol  chiefs  «  hoin  Greece  bail  -i'i 
Puss'd   through   the   hosts,  and   reaoVd    the   ro> 

tent. 
Then  rising  all,  with  goblets  in  their  hands, 
The  peers  and  leaders  of  the  Achaian  bauds 
liall'd  their  return  :   Atrides  first  begun  : 

"Say  what  success.'  divine  Laertes'  sou  ! 
.IchilJes'  high  resolves  vWclave  to  (d-l  ■. 
Iteturos  the  chief,  or  must  oiu  tow}  Im"W"-" 


;d, 
arms. 
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"  Great  ktn(f  of  nut  ions  !  (itliacus  replied) 
Fin'd  is  bis  wrath,  tmeonquer'd  is  his  pride  : 
He  slights  thy  friendship,  thy  proposal*  scorns, 
And,  thus  implored,  with  fiercer  fury  hums. 
ive  oar  army,  and  oiir  fleets  to  free, 
t  his  care ;  but  left  to  ( ireece  aud  thee. 
Your  eyes  shall  view,   when   morning  paints  the 

oars  the  whitening  billows  fly  ; 

j  he  bids  our  oars  and  sails  employ, 

Sur  hope  the  fall  of  heaven-protected  Troy  ; 
Fw  Jove  o'ershades  her  with  his  arm  divine, 
Inspires  her  war,  and  bills  her  glory  shine. 
Such  was  hie  word  :  what  further  lie  declared, 
Tlese  sacred  heralds  and  sjroat  Ajax  heard. 
But  Phoenix  in  his  lent  the  chief  retains, 
etu  transport  him  to  his  native  plains 
1  morning  dawns  ;  if  other  he  decree, 
ge  is  sacred,  and  his  choice  is  free." 
Ulysses  ceased  :  the  great  Achaian  host, 
K'ith  *orrow  seized,  in  consternation  lost, 

I  the  stern  reply.     Tydides  broke 
rise  general  -ileuee.  and  undaunted  spoke. 
JWhy  should  we  gifts  to  proud  Achillea  send, 
■>  rtrive  with  prayers  his  haughty  soul  to  bend  ? 

u  n  try's  "ni's  lus  glories  to  deride, 

id  prayers   will  burst  that  swelling  heart  with 

e  the  tierce  impulse  of  his  raise  obay'd, 
r  battles  let  him  or  desert  or  aid  ; 
i  let  him  arm  when  Jove  or  he  think  fit : 
.,  to  his  madness,  or  to  Heaven  commit : 
Hliat  for  ourselves  we  can,  is  always  ours; 
This  night,  let  due  repast  refresh  our  powers; 
(Fur  strength  consists  in  spirits  and  in  blood, 
Aod  those  are  owed  to  generous  wine  and  food  ;) 
But  when  the  rosy  messenger  of  day 
strikes  the  blun  uiniintsiiiis  with  her  -ohicn  r;iy. 
Ranged  at  the  ships,  let  all  our  squadrons  shine 
la  ilaming  arum,  u  long-exteudeA  line  : 
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In  the  dread  front  let  great  Atrides  stand. 
The  first  in  danger,  as  in  high  command." 

Shouts  of  acclaim  the  listening  heroes  raise 
Then  each  to  Heaven  the  due  libations  pays ; 
Till  sleep,  descending  p'er  the  tents,  bestows 
The  grateful  blessings  of  desired  repose. 


(e  of  Ulysses  for  his  companion.  In 
rise  Dolon.  whom  Hector  had  sent  on  a  use  ucsigu  lu 
amp  of  the  Grecians.  From  him  they  are  informed  of 
situation  of  the  Trojan  and  auxil.ary  forces,  and  par- 
arlj  of  Rhesus,  and  the  Thracians  who  were  lately 
<ed.  They  pass  on  with  success ;  kill  Rhesus,  with 
ral  of  his  officers,  and  seize  the  famous  horses  ot  that 
re,  with  which  they  return  in  triumph  to  the  camp, 
be  same  night  continues  ;  the  scene  lies  in  the  two  camps. 

Au.  night  the  chiefs  before  their  vessels  lay, 
And  lost  in  sleep  the  labours  of  the  day  : 
All  but  the  king:  with  various  thoughts  oppreas'd, 
His  country's  cares  lay  rolling  in  his  breant. 
As  when  by  lightnings  Jove's  ethereal  power 
Foretells  the  rattling-  hail,  or  weighty  shower, 
Or  sends  soft  snows  to  whiten  all  the  shore, 
Or  bids  the  hrazeu  throat  of  war  to  roar ; 
By  fits  one  flash  succeeds  as  one  expires, 
And  heaven  flames  thick  with  momentary  fires  : 
.So  bursting  frequent  from  Atrides'  breast, 
Sighs  following  sighs  his  inward  fears  confess'd. 
Now  o'er  the  fields,  dejected,  he  surveys 

thousand  Trojan  Urea  the  mounting  Uw, 


J 
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Hears  in  the  passing  wind  their  music  bl 
And  marks  distinct  the  voices  of  the  foe. 
Now  looking  backwards  to  the  fleet  and  const) 
Anxious  he  sorrows  for  the  endanger' d  host 
He  rends  his  hair,  in  sacrifice  to  Jove, 
And  sues  to  hiro  that  ever  lives  above  : 
Inly  he  groans ;  while  glory  and  despair 
Divide  his  heart,  and  wage  a  double  war. 

A  thousand  cares  his  labouring  breast  revolva : 
To  seek  sage  Nestor  now  the  chief  resolves, 
With  him,  in  wholesome  counsels,  to  debate 
What  yet  remains  to  save  the  afflicted  state. 
He  rose,  and  lirsi  he  cast  his  mantle  round, 
Next  on  his  feet  the  shilling  sandals  hound  ; 
A  lion's  yellow  spoils  his  back  conceal 'd  ; 
His  warlike  hand  a  pointed  javelin  held. 
Meanwhile  his  brother,  press' d  with  equal  noes, 
Alike  denied  the  gifts  of  soft  repose, 
Laments  for  Ci reecc.  that  in  his  cause  before 
So  much  had  suffer' d  and  must  suffer  more. 
A  leopard's  spotted  hide  his  shoulders  spread: 
A  brazen  helmet  glitter' d  on  his  head  : 
Thus  (with  a  javelin  iii  his  hand)  he  went 
To  wake  Atrides  in  the  royal  tent 
Already  waked,  Atrides  he  descried, 
His  armour  buckling  at  his  vessel's  side. 
Joyful  they  met;  the  Spartan  thus  begun  . 
"  Why  puts  my  brother  his  bright  armour  < 
Sends  he  some  spy,  amidst  these  silent  houi 
To  try  yon  camp,  and  watch  the  Trojan  poi 
But  say,  what  hero  shall  sustain  that  task  ? 
Such  bold  exploits  uncommon  courage  ask; 
(.uideless,  alone,  through  night's  dark  shade  to  p 
And  midst  a  hostile  camp  explore  the  foe." 

To  whom  the  king  :  "  lu  such  distress  w 
No  vuJgar  counsel  our  affairs  demand  ; 
Greece  to  preserve,  ie  now  no  easy  part, 
But  asks  hit;h  wisdom,  deep  design,  and  a 
For  Jove,  averse,  our  humble  grayer  denii 
And  bows  his  heart  to  HttWs  swmiSuhs. 


<ad: 
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What  eye  has  witness'd,  or  what  ear  believed, 
b  great  day,  by  one  great  arm  achieved, 
wondrous  deeds  as  Hector's  band  has  dime, 

Aurl  we  beheld,  the  last  revolving  sun  f 
|   What  honours  the  beloved  of  .love  adorn  ! 

Sprang  from  no  god,  and  of  no  goddess  born  ; 

*  ft  such  his  acts,  as  Greeks  unborn  shall  tell, 
ml  curse  the  battle  where  their  fathers  fell. 

■■  Now  speed  thy  hasty  course  along  the  fleet, 
Tlu're  rail  great  Ajax,  and  the  prince  of  Crete ; 
Ourself  to  hoary  Nestor  will  repair; 
To  kef  [i  the  guards  on  ditty  be  his  care, 
(fin'  Nestor's  influence  best  that  quarter  guides, 
Whose  son  with  Merion,  o'er  the  watch  firesides.") 
To  whom  the  Spartan  :  "  Thane  thy  orders  borne, 

*  v,  shall  I  stay,  or  with  despatch  return '?  " 
■e  shalt  thou  stay,  {the  kinp  of  men  replied,) 

*  may  we  miss  to  meet,  without  a  guide, 
ii"  paths  so  many,  anil  the  i  amp  so  wide. 

'!,  with  your  voice  the  slothful  soldiers  raise, 
V  hy  their  fathers'  fame  their  future  praise. 
Ret  we  now  our  state  and  lofty  birth  ; 
jN'rt  titles  here,  hut  works,  must  prove  our  worth, 
o  labour  is  the  lot  of  man  below  ; 
d  when  Jove  gave  us  life,  he  gave  us  woe." 
This  said,  each  parted  to  his  several  cares  : 
The  king  to  Nestor's  sabie  ship  repairs ; 
The  sage  protector  of  I  lie  Greeks  he  found 
Sitretch'd  in  his  lied  with  all  his  arms  around  ; 
The  various  coluuv'd  scarf,  the  shield  lie  rears, 
The  shining;  helmet,  and  the  pointed  spears ; 
"lie  dreadful  weapons  of  the  wmrior's  rage, 
hat,  i.ld  in  arms,  riisiiain'ii  the  peace  «f  ape. 
»n,  leaning  on  his  hand  his  watchful  bead, 
le  hoarv  monarch  raised  his  eves  and  said  : 
"What   art   thou,   speak,    thi 


designs   un- 


While  others  sleep,  thus  range  the  camp  alone; 
f'eek'st  thou  some  friend  or  nijjhtiy  senduelV 
■4i,d  off,  approach  not,  but  thy  purpose  tett." 
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"  O  son  of  Neleus,  {thus  the  king  rejoin'd,) 
Pride  of  the  Greeks,  and  glory  of  thy  kind  I 
Ln,  here  the  wretched  Agamemnon  stands, 
The  unhappy  general  nf  the  Grecian  bands, 
Whom  Jove  decrees  with  daily cares  to  bend, 
And  woes,  that  only  with  his  life  shall  end  ! 
Scarce  can  my  knees  these  trembling  limbs  sustain, 
And  scarce  my  heart  support  its  load  of  pain. 
No  taste  of  sleep  these  heavy  eyes  have  known, 
Confused,  and  sad,  I  wander  thus  alone, 
With  fears  distracted,  with  no  fix'd  design; 
And  all  my  people's  miseries  are  mine. 
If  aught  of  use  thy  waking  thoughts  suggest, 

5 Since  cares,  like  mine,  deprive  thy  soul  of  rest,) 
mpart  thy  counsel,  and  as-ist  thy  friend  ; 
Now  let  us  jointly  to  the  trench  descend, 
At  every  gate  the  fainting1  guard  excite, 
Tired  with  the  toils  of  day  and  watch  of  night; 
Else  may  the  sudden  foe  our  works  invade, 
So  near,  and  favoui'd  by  the  gloomy  shade." 

To  him  thus  Nestor  :  "  Trust  the  powers  above, 
Nor  think  proud  Hector's  hopes  confirm'd  by  Jon 
How  ill  agree  the  views  of  vain  mankind. 
And  the  wise  counsels  of  the  eternal  mind  ! 
Audacious  Hector,  if  the  gods  ordain 
That  great  Achilles  rise  and  rage  again, 
What  toils  attend  thee,  and  what  woes  remain  '. 
Lo,  faithful  Nestor  thy  command  obeys ; 
The  care  is  next  our  other  chiefs  to  raise  : 
Ulysses,  Diomed,  we  chiefly  need ; 
Meges  for  strength,  Oileus  famed  for  speed. 
Some  other  he  despatch'd  of  nimbler  feet, 
To  those  tall  ships,  remotest  of  the  fleet, 
Where  lie  great  Ajax  and  the  king  of  Crete. 
To  rouse  the  Spartan  I  myself  decree : 

LDear  as  he  is  to  us,  and  dear  to  thee, 
Vet  most  I  tax  his  sloth,  that  claims  i 
With  his  great  brother  in  his  martial 


»  Tht  ting  0/  Cr<: 
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Him  it  behoved  to  every  chief  tn  sue, 
Preventing  every  part  perform'd  by  you ; 
For  strong  necessity  our  toil*  demands, 
Claims  all  our  hearts,  and  urges  all  our  hands." 

To  whom  the  king  :  "With  reverence  we  allow 
""ky  just  rebukes,  yet  learn  to  spare  tliem  now  : 
j  generous  brother  is  of  gentle  kind, 
i  Deems  remiss,  but  bears  a  valiant  mind  ; 
rough  too  much  deference  to  our  sovereign  sway, 
'     ,t  to  follow  when  we  lead  the  way  : 
■  ills  iudustrious  to  prevent, 
e  the  rest  he  rose,  and  sought  my  tent. 
ie  chiefs  you  named,  already  at  his  call, 
are  to  meet  us  near  the  navy-wall ; 
sibling  there,  between  the  trench  and  gates, 
-II  the  night-guard-,  our  chosen  council  waits." 
"Then  none  (said  Nestor)  Bhall  his  rule  withstand., 
great  examples  justify  command." 
to  that,  the  venerable  warrior  rose ; 
be  shining  greaves  his  manly  legs  enclose  ; 
i- purple  mantle  golden  buckles  join' d, 
'  no  with  the  softest  wool,  and  doubly  lined. 

n  rnshiug  from  his  tent,  he  snatch' d  in  haste 
w  steely  lance,  that  lighten'*!  as  he  pass'd. 
if  camp  lie  traversed  through  the  sleeping  crowd, 
ipp'd  at  Ulysses'  tent,  and  eall'd  aloud, 
ysses,  sudden  as  the  voice  was  sent, 
Awakes,  starts  up,  and  issues  from  his  tent. 
"  What  new  distress,  what  sudden  cause  of  fright. 
Ifcui  leads  you  wandering  in  the  silent  night?  ' 
"0  prudent  chief  1  (the  i'ylian  saice  replied) 
Wise  as  thou  art,  lie  now  thy  wisdom  tried  : 
Whatever  means  of  safety  can  he  sought, 
Whatever  counsels  can  inspire  our  thought, 
Whatever  methods,  or  to  fly  or  fight ; 
'ill,  all  depend  on  this  important  night ! " 
lp  heard,  return'd,  and  took  his  painted  shield  ; 
*  eojoin'd  the  chiefs,  and  follow'd  through  the  field. 

ittout  his  tent,  hold  Dioiaed  they  found, 
wuheaUied  in  arms,  his  brave  companions  tou.n.4  : 
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Each  sunk  in  sleep,  extended  on  the  field, 
His  head  reclining1  on  his  bossy  shield. 
A  wood  of  spears  stood  by,  that,  fix'd  upright, 
Shot  from  their  flashing  points  a  quivering  light 
A  bud's  black  hide  composed  the  hero's  bed  ; 
A  splendid  carpet  roll'd  beneath  his  head. 
Then,  with  his  foot,  old  Nestor  gently  shakes 
The  slumbering  chief,  and  in  these  words  awake*  r 

"  Rise,  son  of  Tydeus  !  to  the  brave  and  strong 
Rest  seems  inglorious,  and  the  night  too  long. 
But  sleep' st  thou  now,  when  from  yon  hill  the  !m 
Hangs  oer  the  fleet,  anil  shades  our  walls  held*?" 

At  this,  soft  slumber  from  his  eyelids  fled ; 
The  warrior  saw  the  hoary  chief,  and  said  : 
"  Wondrous  old  man  !  whose  soul  no  respite  Icdoi 
Though  years  ami  honours  bid  thee  seek  repose, 
Let  younger  Greeks  our  sleeping  warriors  wake: 
111  fits  thy  aire  these  toils  to  undertake." 
"  My  friend,  (he  answered,)  generous  is  thy  care; 
These  toils,  my  subjects  and  my  sons  might  bear; 
Their  loyal  thoughts  and  pious  love  conspire 
To  ease  a  sovereign  iirui  relieve  a  sire  : 
But  now  the  last  despair  surrounds  our  host ; 
No  hour  must  pass,  no  moment  must  be  lost; 
Each  single  Greek,  in  this  conclusive  strife, 
Stands  on  the  sharpest  edge  of  death  or  life  : 
Yet,  if  my  years  thy  kind  regard  engage, 
Employ  thy  youth  as  1  employ  my  age ; 
Succeed  to  these  my  cares,  and  rouse  the  rest; 
He  serves  me  most,  whii  serves  his  country  best" 

This  said,  the  hero  o'er  his  shoulders  fluug 
A  lion's  spoils,  that  to  his  aakle6  hung; 
Then  seized  his  ponderous  lance,  and  strode  along- 
Meges  the  hold,  with  Ajnx  famed  for  speed, 
The   warrior    roused,   and    to    the    entrench  in  end 

And  now  the  chiefs  approach  the  nightly  guard; 
A  wakeful  squadron,  each  in  arms  prepared  : 
The  unwearied  watch  their  listening;  leaders  keep, 
1,  couching  close,  reneVuyj&OAQ^ sie*,^. 
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t  ful  dogs  their  fleecy  charge  maintain, 
il  protected  from  the  prowling  train ; 
he  gaunt  lioness,  with  hunger  bold, 
■  from  the  mountains  toward  the  guarded  fold  : 
breaking  woods  her  rustling  course  they  hear ; 
d  more  loud,  the  clamours  strike  their  ear 
Is  and  men  ;  they  start,  they  gaze  around, 
'ery  aide,  and  turn  to  every  sound, 
atch  d  the  Grecians,  caution.-,  of  surprise, 
mice,  each  motion,  drew  their  ears  and  eyes  : 
p  of  passing  feet  increased  the  affright ; 
tile  Troy  was  ever  full  in  sight, 
with  joy  the  wakeful  band  survey' d, 
oa  accosted  through  the  gloomy  shade  : 
sll,  my  sous  1  your  nightly  cares  employ  ; 
rt  our  host  become  the  scorn  of  Troy. 
lus,  and  Greece  shall  live."     The  hero  said  ; 
:r  the  trench  the  following  chieftains  led. 
and  godlike  Merion,  mni-cli'd  behind 
se  the  princes  to  their  council  join'd). 
niches  pass'd,  the  assembled  kings  around 
t  state  the  consistory  crown'd. 
there  was,  yet  undefiled  with  gore, 
« ;  where  Hector  stopp'd  his  rage  before ; 
i|tht  descending,  from  his  vengeful  hand 
1  the  relics  of  the  Grecian  band  : 
i)  heside  with  mangled  corps  was  spread, 
lis  progress  mark'd  by  heaps  of  dead  :) 
;  the  mournful  kingw  :  when  Neleus'  son, 
ncil  openin;;.  in  lliese  words  begun  : 
Here  {said  he)  a  chief  so  greatly  brave, 
to  hazard,  and  his  country  save  ? 
re  a  man,  who  singly  dares  to  go 
ir  camp,  or  seize  some  straggling  foe? 
»r'd  by  the  night  approach  so  near, 

nh,  their  counsels,  ;md  designs  to  hear? 
;e  our  navies  they  prepare, 
ice  more  must  be  the  seat  of  war? 
uld  he  learn,  and  to  our  peers  recite, 
—  "-arm'd  the  dangers  of  the  night; 
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What  fame  were  his  through  all  succeeding  day;. 
While  Phojbus  shines,  or  men  have  tongues  tuprwt 
What  gifts  his  grateful  country  would  bestow ' 
What  must  not  Greece  to  her  deliverer  owe? 
A  sable  ewe  each  lender  should  provide. 
With  each  a  sable  lambkin  by  her  side ; 
At  every  rite  hi*  share  should  he  increased, 
And  his  the  foremost  honours  of  the  feast." 

Fear  held  them  mute  :  alone,  untaught  to  few, 
Tydides  spoke — "  The  man  you  seek  is  here. 
Through  yon  Mack  camps  to  bend  my  dangerous** 
Some  god  within  commands,  and  I  obey. 
But  let  some  other  chosen  warrior  join. 
To  raise  my  hopes,  and  second  my  design. 
By  mutual  confidence  and  mutual  aid, 
Great  deeds  are  done,  and  great  discoveries  made! 
The  wise  new  prudence  from  the  win  acquire, 
And  one  brave  hero  fans  another's  fire." 

Contending  leaders  at  the  word  arose; 
Each  generous  breast  with  emulation  glows; 
So  brave  a  task  each  Ajax  strove  to  share, 
Bold  Meriou  strove,  and  Nestor's  valiant  heir ; 
The  Spartan  wish'd  the  second  place  to  gain, 
And  gTeat  ilysses  wish'd,  nor  wish'd  in  vain. 
Then  thus  the  king  of  men  the  contest  ends  : 
"Thou  first  or' warrior:.,  and  thou  best  of  i'riendi, 
Undaunted  Diomed  !  what  chief  to  join 
In  this  great  enterprise,  is  only  thine. 
Just  be  thy  choice,  without  affection  made; 
To  birth,  or  office,  no  respect  he  paid  ; 
Let  worth  determine  here."     The  monarch  spake, 
And  inly  trembled  for  his  brother's  sake. 

"Then  thus  (the  gnulike  Diomed  rejoin'd) 
My  choice  declares  the  impulse  of  my  mind. 
How  can  I  doubt,  while  great  Ulysses  stands 
To  lend  his  counsels  and  assist  our  hands? 
A  chief,  whose  safety  is  Minerva's  care ; 
So  famed,  so  dreadful,  in  the  works  of  war  : 
Bless/ d  in  his  conduct,  I  no  aid  require; 
Hi'sdom  like  his  might.  ^»*s  \.W™r,V Imbss «£ 
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"  It  fits  thee  not,  before  these  chiefs  of  fame, 
^Replied  the  sage,)  to  praise  me.  or  to  blame  : 
Praise  from  a  friend,  or  censure  from  a  foe, 
Are  lost  on  hearers  that  our  merits  know. 
But  let  us  haste — Night  rolls  the  hours  away. 
The  reddening  orient  shows  the  coming  day, 
The  stare  shine  faiuter  on  the  ethereal  plains, 
And  of  night's  empire  but  n  third  remains." 

Thus  having  spoke,  with  gcuc.rwis  ardour  press'd, 
Inarms  terrific  their  huge  limbs  he  dress' d. 
A  two-edged  falchion  Tlirasyuied  the  brave, 
And  ample  buckler,  to  Tydiiles  guve  : 
Then  in  a  leathern  helm  he  cased  his  bead, 
Short  of  its  crest,  and  with  no  plume  o'erBpread  : 
'Such  as  by  youths  unused  to  arms  are  worn  :) 
No  spoils  enrich  it,  ami  no  -tikis  adorn. 
Next  him  Ulysses  took  a  shining  sword, 
A  bow  and  ijuivcr,  with  bright  arrows  stored  : 
A  well-proved  casque,  with  leather  braces  bound, 
fHiy  gift,  Meriories,)  his  temples  crown' d ; 
Soft'  wool  within ;  without,  in  order  spread, 
A  boar's  white  teeth  griun'd  horrid  o  er  his  head. 
This  from  Amyntor,  rich  Ormeuus'  son, 
Autolycus  by  fraudful  rapine  won, 
And  gave  Auipbidamas  ;   from  him  the  prize 
Molus  received,  the  pledge  of  social  ties  ; 
The  helmet  next  by  Merlon  was  possess'd, 
\lld  now  Ulysses'  thoughtful  temples  press'd. 
Thus  sheathed  in  arms,  the  council  they  forsake, 
\ad  dark  through  paths  oblique  their  progress  take. 
lust  then,  in  sign  she  favour' d  their  intent, 
K  loag-wiug'd  heron  great  Minerva  sent  : 
Diis,  though  surrounding  shades  obscured  their  view, 
Uy  the  shrill  clang  and  whistling  wings  they  knew. 
\i  from  the  right  she  sonr'd,  I  'lysses  pray'd, 
-Inil'd  the  glad  omen,  and  address' d  the  maid  : 

"  O  daughter  of  that  god  whose  arm  can  wield 
Hie  avenging  boll,  and  shake  I  lie  dreadful  shield  ! 
3  thou  .'  For  ever  present  in  my  way, 
Vho  all  my  motions,  nil  my  toi  h  su  rvey  \ 


Safe  may  we  pass  beneath  the  gloomy  shiide, 
Safe  by  thy  surcour  to  our  ships  convey'd, 
And  let  sonic  ilenl  Hi  is  sitrnal  night  adorn, 
To  claim  the  tears  of  Trojans  yet  unborn." 


Great  queen  of  arms,  whose  favour  Tydei 

As  thou  defend' st  the  sire,  defend  the  son 

When  on  jEsopus'  Imnks  the  banded  powers 

Of  Greece  he  left,  and  sought  the  Theban  U 

Peace  was  his  HiarL'e  ;   received  with  pes 

He  went  a  legate,  hut  return 'd  a  foe  : 

Then  help'd  by  thee,  and  cover' d  by  thy  si 

He  fought  with  numbers,  and  made  numben  yi 

So  now  be  present,  O  celestial  maid  ' 

So  still  continue  to  the  race  thine  a: 

A  youthful  steer  shall  fall  beneath  the  stroll 

Untamed,  unctmsnou*  of  llic  sailing  yoke, 

With  ample  forehead,  and  with  spreading  horni, 

Whose  taper  tops  refulgent  gold  adorns." 

The  heroes  pray'ii,  and  Pallas  from  the  skies 

Accords  their  vow,  succeeds  their  enterprise. 

Now,  like  two  lions  panting  for  the  prey, 

With  dreadful  thoughts  they  trace  the  dreary  w»t, 

Through  the  black  horrors  of  the  ensanguined  plain. 

Through  dust,  through  blood,  o'er  arms,  and  hilll  of 

Nor  less  bold  Hector,  and  the  sons  of  Troy, 
On  high  designs  the  wakeful  hours  employ ; 
The  assembled  peers  their  lofty  chief  enclosed  ; 
Who  thus  the  counsels  of  his  breast  proposed  I 

"What  glorious  man,  for  high  attempts  prepared, 
Dares  greatly  venture  for  a  rich  reward  ? 
Of  yonder  fleet  a  bold  discovery  make, 
What   watch   they   keep,   and    what   resolves,    thaj 

take? 
If  now  subdued  thev  meditate  their  flight, 
And,  spent  with  toil,  neglect  the  watch  of  night? 
His  be  the  chariot  t\\at  h\ib\\.  \iVeaan  Viim  moi' 
O/all  the  plunder  of  ttieTMuva*Ai1&.V«*.\ 
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His  the  fair  steeds  that  all  the  rest  excel, 
And  his  the  glory  to  have  served  so  well." 

A  youth  there  was  among  the  tribes  of  Troy, 
Dolon  his  name,  Euraedes'  only  boy, 
(Five  girls  beside  the  reverend  herald  told.) 
is  the  sou  in  brass,  and  rich  in  gold ; 
3s'd  by  nature  with  the  charms  of  face, 
Jut  swift  of  foot,  and  matchless  in  the  race. 
"Hector  !  (he  said)  my  courage  bidB  me  meet 
""lis  high  achievement,  and  explore  the  fleet : 
it  first  exalt  thy  iceptre  to  the  skies, 
id  swear  to  grant  me  the  demanded  prile ; 
ic  immortal  coursers,  and  the  (flittering  car, 
Hat  bear  Pelides  through  the  ranks  of  war. 
Encouraged  thus,  no  idle  scout  I  go, 
'  '11  thy  wish,  their  whole  intention  know, 
1  to  the  royal  tent  pursue  niy  way, 
d  all  their  counsels,  all  their  aims  betray." 
The  chief  then  heaved  the  golden  sceptre  high, 
*'    ,a  the  monarch  of  the  sky  : 
thou  !  immortal  lord  of  all  ! 
e  thunder  shakes  the  dark  atrial  hall  : 
By  none  but  Dolnu  shall  this  prize  be  borne, 
And  him  alone  the  immortal  steeds  adorn." 

Thus  Hector  swore :  the  gods  were  cail'd  in  vair. 
Bat  the  rash  youth  prepares  to  scour  the  plain  : 
Across  his  hack  the  bended  bow  he  flung, 
A  wolfs  grey  hide  around  his  shoulders  hung, 
A  ferret's  downy  fur  his  helmet  lined, 
And  in  his  hand  a  pointed  javelin  sinned. 
Then  (never  to  return)  he  sought  the  shore, 

I  And  trod  the  path  his  feet  must  tread  no  more. 
Scarce  had  he  pass'd  the  steeds  and  Trojan  throng, 
(Still  bending  forward  as  he  coursed  along,) 
When,  on  trie  hollow  way,  the  approaching  tread 
Ulyises  mark'd,  and  thus  to  Diomed  : 

"  O  friend  !  1  hear  some  step  of  hostile  fBet, 
Moving  this  way,  or  hastening  to  the  fleet; 
Some  spy,  perhaps,  to  Ju/li  beside  the  main  ', 
Or  nightly  pillager  that  strips  the  slain. 
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it  let  him  pass,  and  win  a  little  space  ; 
Then  rush  behind  him,  and  prevent  his  pace. 
But  if  too  swift  of  foot  lie  Hies  before, 
Confine  his  course  alone  the  fleet  and  shore, 
Betwixt  the  camp  and  him  our  spears  employ. 
And  intercept  his  hoped  return  to  Troy." 

With  that  they  stepp'd  aside,  and  stoop'd  their  ktd, 
(As  Dolon  pass'd,)  behind  a  heap  of  dead  : 
Along  the  ]>ath  the  spy  unwary  flew  ; 
Soft,  at  just  distance,  ln'tli  the  chiefs  pursue. 
So  distant  tliey,  anil  sui-li  the  space  between, 
As  when  two  teams  of  mules  divide  the  green, 
(To  whom  the  hind  like  shares  of  land  allows,) 
When  no*  new  furrows  part  the  approaching  plou 
Now  Dolon.  listening,  hoard  tli cm  as  they  pass'd  ■ 
Hector  (be  thought)  had  sent,  and  cheek  d  hie  hi 
Till  scarce  at  distance  of  a  javelin's  throw, 
No  voice  succeeding,  he  perceived  the  foe. 
As  when  two  skilful  hounds  the  leveret  wind  ; 
Or  chase  through  woods  obscure  the  trembling  h 
Now  lost,  now  seen,  they  intercept  his  way, 
And  from  the  herd  still  turn  the  flying  prey : 
So  fast,  and  with  such  fears,  the  Trojan  flew; 
So  close,  so  constant,  the  bold  Greeks  pursue, 
Now  almost  on  the  fleet  the  dastard  falls, 
And  miiiirh's  with  the  guards  that  watch  the  walls; 
When  brave  Tvdides  stopp'd  ;   :i  gen'rous  thought 
(Inspired  by  I'allas!  in  his  bosom  wrought, 
Lest  on  the  foe  some  forward  Greek  advance, 
And  snatch  the  glory  from  his  lifted  lance. 
Then  thus  aloud  :  "  Whoe'er  thou  art,  remain  ; 
This  javelin  else  shall  fii  thee  to  the  plain." 
He  said,  and  high  in  air  the  weapon  east, 
Which  wilful  err'd.  and  o'er  his  shoulder  pass'd  ; 
Then  lix'd  In  eartk.     Against  the  trembling  wood 
The  wretch  stood  propp'd,  and  quiver' d  as  he  stood ; 
A  sudden  palsy  seized  his  turning  head; 
His  loose  teeth  chatter'd,  and  his  colour  fled  ; 
The  panting  wiuTi'»rs  seine  him  as  he  stands. 
And  with  unmanly  tears  fcta  Me  iena 
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l,  and  for  the  breath  1  owe, 
ly  father  shall  bestow  ; 
«  of  brass  shall  in  your  ships  be  told, 
well-temper' d  and  refulgent  gold." 
m  Ulysses  made  tins  wise  reply  : 
r  thou  art,  be  bold,  nor  fear  to  die. 
ives   thee,  say,   when   sleep   has   dosed   the 

the  silent  fields  in  dead  of  night  ? 

on  the  secrets  of  our  camp  to  find, 

r  prompted,  or  thy  daring  mind? 

tie  wretch  by  hopes  of  plunder  led, 

heaps  of  carnage,  to  despoil  the  (lead  ?  " 

bus  pale  Dolon,  with  a  fearful  look  : 

he  spoke,  his  limbs  with  horror  shook  :) 

I  came,  by  Hector's  words  deceived  ; 

i  he  promise,  rashly  1  believed  : 

bribe  than  great  Achilles'  ear, 

e  swift  steeds  that  sweep  the  ranks  of  war, 

!,  unwilling,  this  attempt  to  make  ; 

what  counsel-;,  what  resolves  you  take  T 

bdued,  you  fix  your  hopes  on  flight, 

d  with  toils,  neglect  the  watch  of  night." 

was  thy  aim,  and  glorious  wus  the  prize, 

with  a  scornful  smile,  replies,) 

■  rulers  those  proud  steeds  demand, 

i]  the  guidance  of  a  vulgar  hand  ; 

it  Achilles  scarce  their  rage  can  tame, 

Erung  from  an  immortal  dame. 
I  faithful,  and  the  truth  recite  ! 
»  encamp' d  the  Trojan  chief  to-night? 
and  his  coursers?  in  what  quarter  sleep 
w  princes?  tell  what  watch  they  keep  : 
s  this  conquest,  what  their  coimsehf  are ; 
o  combat,  from  their  city  far, 
o  Ilion's  walls  transfer  the  war?" 
.  thus,  and  thus  Eumedes'  son  : 
Won  knows,  his  faithful  tongue  shall  own. 
he  peers  assembling  in  his  tent, 
holds  at  Una'  niuijument. 
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No  certain  guards  the  nightly  watch  partake; 
Where'er  you  fires  ascend,  the  TrojanH  wake  ; 
Auiious  for  Troy,  the  guard  the  natives  keep; 
Safe  in  their  cares,  the  auxiliar  fortes  sleep, 
Whose  wives  and  infants,  from  the  danger  far, 
Discharge  their  souls  of  half  the  fears  of  war." 

"Then  sleep  those  aids  among  the  Trojan  trail, 
{Inquired  the  chief,)  or  scatter' d  o'er  the  pliin?" 
To  whom  the  spy :  "Their  powers  they  thus  diipoH! 
The  Pawns,  dreadful  with  their  bended  bows, 
The  Carians,  Caucons,  the  Pelasgian  host, 
And  Leleges,  encamp  along  the  coast. 
Not  distant  far,  lie  higher  on  the  land 
The  Lycian,  Mysian,  and  Mttonian  band, 
And  Phrygia's  horse,  by  Thymbraa'  ancient  will; 
The  Thracians  utmost,  and  apart  from  all. 
These  Troy  but  lately  to  her  succour  won, 
Led  on  by  Rhesus,  great  Eioneus'  son  : 
I  saw  his  coursers  in  proud  triumph  go, 
•Swift  as  the  wind,  and  white  as  winter-snow  ; 
llicli  silver  plates  his  shining  car  infold  ; 
His  solid  arms,  refulgent,  flame  with  gold ; 
No  mortal  shoulders  suit  the  glorious  load, 
Celestial  panoply,  to  grace  a  god  ! 
Let  me,  unhappy,  to  your  fleet  he  borne, 
Or  leave  me  here,  a  captive's  fate  to  monrn, 
In  cruel  chains,  till  your  return  reveal 
The  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  news  I  telL" 

To  this  Tydides,  with  a  gloomy  frown  : 
"  Think  not  to  live,  though  all  the  truth  be  ihowu 
Shall  we  dismiss  tin*,  in  some  future  strife 
To  risk  more  bravely  thy  now  forfeit  life? 
Or  that  again  our  camps  thou  may'st  explore? 
No — once  a  traitor,  thou  betray 'st  no  more." 

Sternly  he  spoke,  and  as  the  wretch  prepared 
With  humble  blandishment  to  stroke  his  beard, 
Like  lightning  s"ift  the  wrathful  falchion  flew, 
Divides  the  neck,  iind  cuts  the  nerves  in  two ; 
One  instant  snatch' d  bis  trembling  soul  to  hell. 
TJie  head,  yet  speakmg,  m\itteti»'ftWa. 
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[Tie  furry  helmet  from  his  brow  they  tear, 

rhe  wolfs  grey  hide,  the  unbended  bow  and  spear ; 

These  great  Ulysses  lifting  to  the  skies, 

To  favouring  Pallas  dedicatee  the  prize  : 

"Great  queen  of  arms,  receive  this  hostile  spoil, 
And  let  the  Thraeian  steeds  reward  our  toil : 
Thee,  first  nf  all  the  heavenly  host,  wo  praise; 
0  speed  our  labours,  and  direct  o 


Theuheap'd  with  reeds  and  gather' d  boughs  the  plain, 
To  guide  their  footsteps  to  the  plate  again. 

Through  the  still  night  they  cross  the  devious  fields, 
Slippery  with  blood,  o'er  arms  and  heaps  of  shields. 
Arriving  where  the  Thraeian  squadrons  lay, 
Anil  eased  in  sleep  the  labours  of  the  day. 
"loged  in  three  lines  they  view  the  prostrate  band  : 
is  horses  yoked  beside  each  warrior  stand, 
n  order  on  the  ground  reclined, 
rough  the  brown  shade  the  fiilgid  weapons  shiued  : 
iBiidst  lay  Rhesus,  stretch' d  in  sleep  profound, 
id  the  white  steeds  behind  his  chariot  bound. 
e  welcome  sight  Ulysses  first  descries, 
d  points  to  Diomed  the  tempting  prize. 
"«  man,  the  coursers,  and  the  car  behold  ! 

.-ribed  by  Dolon,  with  the  arms  of  gold. 

Now,  brave  Tydides  1  now  thy  courage  try, 

Approach  the  chariot,  and  the  steeds  untie ; 

Or  if  thy  soul  aspire  to  fiercer  deeds, 

LVge  thou  the  slaughter,  while  1  seize  the  steeds." 

Pallas  (this  said)  her  hero's  bosom  warms, 
Breathed  in  his  heart,  and  strung  his  nervous  arms ; 
Where'er  he  pass'd,  a  purple  stream  pursued 
His  thirsty  falchion,  fat  with  hostile  blood. 
Bathed  all  his  footsteps,  dyed  the  fields  with  gore, 
And  a  low  grown  remurmur'd  through  the  shore. 
So  the  grim  lion,  from  his  nightly  den, 
O'erleaps  the  fences,  and  invades  the  pen, 
On  9heep  or  goats,  resiflienf  in  his  way, 
tie  /alls,  and  foaming  rends  the  guanlless  pTCJ  ", 
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Ulysses  following-,  as  his  partner  slew, 

Back  by  the  foot  each  slaughter')]  warrior  drew; 

The  milk-white  coursers  studious  to  convey 

Safe  to  the  ships,  lie  wisely  cleared  the  way : 

Lest  the  fierce  steeds,  not  yet  to  battles  bred, 

Should  start,  and  tremble  at  the  heaps  of  dead. 

Now  twelve  despatch'^,  the  monarch  last  they  found; 

Tydides'  falchion  fixed  him  to  the  ground. 

Just  then  a  deathful  dream  Minerva  sent, 

A  warlike  form  appeared  before  his  tent, 

Whose  visiimary  steel  his  bosom  tore  : 

So  dream'd  the  monarch,  and  awaked  no  more. 

Ulysses  now  the  snowy  steeds  detains. 
And  leads  them,  fasteu'd  by  the  silver  reins; 
These,  with  his  how  unbent,  lie  laah'd  along ; 

?llie  scourge  forgot,  mi  Rhesus'  chariot  hung;) 
hen  gave  his  friend  the  signal  to  retire ; 
But  him,  new  dangers,  new  achievements  fire; 
Doubtful  he  stood,  or  with  his  reeking  blade 
To  send  more  heroes  to  the  infernal  shade, 
Drag  off  the  car  where  Rhesus'  armour  lay, 
Or  heave  with  manly  force,  and  lift  away. 
While  unresolved  the  son  of  Tydeus  stands, 
Pallas  appears,  and  thus  her  chief  commands: 

"  Enough,  my  son  ;  from  further  slaughter  etmt, 
Regard  thy  safety,  and  depart  in  peace  ; 
Haste  to  the  ship*,  the  gotten  spoils  enjoy, 
Nor  tempt  too  far  the  hostile  gods  of  Troy-" 

The  voice  divine  omiess'd  the  martial  maid; 
In  haste  he  mounted,  and  her  word  obey 'd ; 
The  coursers  fly  before  Ulysses'  bow, 
Swift  as  the  wind,  and  white  as  winter-auow. 

Not  unobserved  they  pass'd  :  the  god  of  light 
Had  watch  (1  his  Troy,  and  mark'd  Minerva's  flight; 
Saw  Tydeus'  son  with  heavenly  succour  Mess' d, 
And  vengeful  anger  fill'd  his  sacred  breast 
Swift  to  the  Trojan  earn\i  desi-.euds  the  power. 
And  wakes  Hiupecoou'm  ttve  uMjrauaft-Wwt -, 


Methink 
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n  Rhesus'  side  >cciistoin'd  to  attend, 
faithful  kinsman,  and  instructive  friend  ;) 
rose,  and  saw  t)ic  field  deform'd  ivii.li  blood, 
empty  space  where  late  the  coursers  stood, 
;  yet-warm  Thraciani  panting  on  the  const ; 
■  each  he  wept,  but  for  his  Khesus  most : 
«■  while  on  Rhesus'  name  he  calls  in  vain, 
:  gathering1  tumult  spreads  o'er  all  the  plain  ; 
heaps  the  Trojans  rush,  with  wild  affright, 
d  wondering  view  the  slaughters  of  the  night. 
Meanwhile  the  chiefs,  arriving-  at  the  shade 
"iere  late  the  spoils  of  Hector's  spy  were  laid, 
ises  stopp'd  ;  to  him  Tydides  bore 
trophy,  dropping  yet  with  Dolon's  gore  : 
mounts  mrain  ;  again  their  nimbler  feet 
oursers  ply,  and  thunder  towards  the  fleet 
Id  Nestor  first  perceived  the  approaching  sound, 
"■'"ing  thus  the  Grecian  peers  around  : 

the  noise  of  trampling  steeds  I  hear, 
this  way,  and  gathering  on  my  ear  ; 
naps  some  horses  of  the  Trojan  breed 
may,  ye  gods  !  my  pious  hopes  succeed) 
m  great  Tydides  and  Ulysses  bear, 
[tum'd  triumphant  with  this  prize  of  war. 
st  much  I  fear  (ah,  may  that  fear  be  vain  !) 
e  chiefs  outnumber'd  hy  the  Trojan  train  ; 
•thaps,  even  now  pursued,  they  seek  the  shore  ; 
,  oh  !  perhaps  those  heroes  are  no  more." 
Scarce  had  he  spoke,  when,  lo  !  the  chiefs  appear, 
ad  spring  to  eart.li  :   (in-  Weeks  dismiss  their  fear  : 
*A  words  of  friendship  and  extended  hands 
y  gTeet  the  kings  ;  and  Nestor  first  demands : 
'Say  thou,  whose  praises  all  our  host  proclaim, 
ou  living  glory  of  tho  Grecian  name  ! 
whence  these  coursers?  hy  what  chance  bestow' d, 


ril  of  foes,  or  present  of  a  god? 
se  fair  steeds,  so  radiant  and  so  gay 
I  draw  the  burning  chariot  of  the  day. 
as  I  am,  fa)  age  I  scorn  to  yield, 
daily  mingle  in  the  martial  field  ; 
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But  sure  till  now  no  coursers  struck  my  sight 
Like  these,  conspicuous  through  the  ranks  uf  fieht. 
Some  god,  I  deem,  conferr'd  the  glorious  prize, 
Bless' d  as  ye  are,  and  favourites  of  the  skies; 
The  care  of  him  who  hids  the  thunder  roar, 
And  her,  whose  fury  bathes  the  world  with  gore." 

"  Father  !  not  so,  (sage  Ithauus  rejoin'd,) 
The  gifts  of  heaven  are  of  a  nobler  kind. 
Of  Thracian  lineage  are  the  steeds  ye  view, 
Whose  hostile  king  the  brave  Tydiiles  slew; 
Sleeping  he  died,  with  all  his  guards  around, 
And  twelve  beside  lav  gasping  on  the  ground. 
These  other  spoils  from  conquer' d  Dolon  came, 
A  wretch,  whose  swiftness  was  his  only  fame ; 
By  Hector  sent  our  forces  to  explore, 
He  now  lies  headless  on  the  sandy  shore." 

Then  o'er  the  trench  the  bounding  coursers  fle*i 
The  joyful  Greeks  with  loud  aeclaim  pursue. 
Straight  to  Tydides'  high  pavilion  borne, 
The  matchless  steeds  bis  ample  stalls  adom  : 
The  neighing  coursers  their  new  fellows  greet. 
And  the  full  racks  are  heap'd  with  generous  wh«t. 
But  Do  Ion' a  armour,  to  his  ships  convey' d, 
High  on  the  painted  stern  Ulysses  laid, 
A  trophy  destin'd  to  the  blue-eyed  maid. 

Now  from  nocturnal  sweat  and  sanguine  Stain 
They  cleanse  their  bodies  in  the  ueighb'ring  main 
Then  in  the  polished  hath,  refresh 'd  from  toil, 
Their  joints  they  supple  with  dissolving  oil, 
In  due  repast  indulge  the  genial  hour, 
And  first  to  Pallas  the  libations  pour  : 
They  sit,  rejoicing  in  her  aid  divine, 
And  the  crown' d  goblet  foams  with  floods  of  wiue. 


ing  armed  himself,  leads  Ihe  Grec 
Hector  prepares  the  Trojans  to  receive  them 
ipiler.  iuno,  and  Minerva  give  Irie  signals  of  war. 
ernnon  bears  all  before  him ;  and  Hec 
f  Jupiter  (who  sends  Iris  for  thai  purpose)  to  decline  il 


shall 


■d  and  n 


i  field.  He  then  makes  a  great  slaughter  of  the  enemy  : 
ses  and  Diomed  put  a  stop  to  him  for  a  time  :  but  Ihe 
■,  being  wounded  by  Paris,  is  obliged  10  desert  his  com- 

e  utmost  danger,  till  Menelaus  and  Ajax  rescue  him. 
or  comes  against  Ajax;  but  thai  hero  alone  opposes 
iiudes.  and  rallies  the  Greeks.  In  the  meantime 
latin,  in  the  other  wing  of  (he  army,  is  pierced  with  an 
r  by  Paris,  and  carried  from  Ihe  light  in  Nestor's  chariot. 

>clus  to  inquire  which  of  the  Greeks  was  wounded  in 


Nesi 


i  bis 


with  a 


nt  of  the  ai 

former  wars  which  he  remembered,  tending   to   put 

atroclus  upon  persuading  Achilles  10  fight  for  his  couniry- 

,  or  at  least  to  permit  him  10  do  it,  clad  in  Achilles' 

nded,  and  assists  him  in  thai  distress. 

book  opens  with  the  eight-and -twentieth  day  of  the 
and  the  same  day,  with  its  various  actions  and  ad- 
;,  is  extended  through  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  four- 
fifteenth,  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  pail  of  the 
hteenth  books.  The  stenc  Ik-  in  llic  field  near  the 
umcntoMlus. 

saffron  morn,  with  early  Mushes  spread, 
rose  refulgent  from  Tit  bonus'  bed  ; 
h  new-born  dsj'  to  gladden  mortal  sight, 
gj'Jd  tie  courts  of  heaven  with  sacred  \ig\rt.  ■. 
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When  baleful  Eris,  sent  hy  Jove's  command, 
The  torch  of  discord  biasing  in  he*  hand, 
Through  the  red  skies  her  bloody  sign  extends, 
And,  wrapt  in  tempests,  o'er  the  fleet  descends. 
High  on  Ulysses'  hark  her  horrid  stand 
She  took,  and  thunder' u  through  the  seas  and  Ian 
Even  Ajax  and  Achilles  heard  the  sound, 
Whose  ships,  remote,  the  guarded  navy  bound, 
Theuce  the  black  t'ui-y  thru  ugh  the  Grecian  thru 
With  horror  sounds  the  loud  Orthian  song  : 
The  navy  shakes,  and  at  the  dirt-  alarms 
Each  bosom  boils,  each  warrior  starts  to  arms. 
No  more  they  sigh,  inglorious  to  return, 
But  breathe  revenge,  and  for  the  combat  burn. 

The  king  of  men  his  hardy  host  inspires 
With  loud  command,  with  great  example  fires'. 
Himself  first  rose,  himself  before  the  rest 
His  mighty  limbs  in  radiant  armour  dress'd, 
And  first  he  cased  his  manly  legs  around 
In  shining  greaves  with  silver  buckles  bound; 
The  beaming  cuirass  next  adorn 'd  his  breast, 
The  same  which  once  king  Ciuyras  possess'd  : 
(The  fame  of  Greece  and  her  assembled  host 
Had  reach'd  that  monarch  on  the  Cyprian  coast 
'Twas  then,  the  friendship  of  the  chief  to  gain, 
This  glorious  gift  he  sent,  nor  sent  in  vain  :) 
Ten  rows  of  azure  steel  the  mirk  infold. 
Twice  ten  of  tin,  and  twelve  of  ductile 
Three  glittering  dragons  to  the  gorget  rii 
Whose  imitated  scales  against  the  skies 
Reflected  various  light,  and  arching  how' 
Like  colour' d  rainbows  o'er  a  showery  cl 
(Jove's  wondrous  bow,  of  three  celestial 
Placed  as  a  sign  to  man  amidst  the  skies). 
A  radiant  baldric,  o'er  his  shoulder  tied 
Sustain' d  the  sword  that  glitter'd  at  his 
Gold  was  the  hilt,  a  silver  sheath  encase 
The  shining  blade,  and  golden  hangers  . 
His  buckler's  mighty  orb.  was  next  displ 
That  round  the  ntriw  cast  h.  ftrea&Wv 
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of  brass  its  ample  brim  surround, 
ten  bosses  the  bright  convex  crown'd  : 
dnus  Gorgon  frown  d  upon  its  field, 
cling  terrors  fill'd  the  expressive  shield  : 
its  concave  hung  a  silver  thong, 
'i  a  mimic  serpent  creeps  along1, 
i  length  in  easy  waves  extends, 
ree  beads  the  embroider' d  monster  ends, 
his  brows  his  fourfold  helm  lie  placed, 
nidi  np  horse-hair  formidably  graced  ; 
hands  two  steely  javelins  wields, 
to  heaven,  and  lighten  all  the  fields. 
Juno,  and  the  martial  maid, 
thunders  promised  lirei-ce  their  aid  ; 
tbe  chief  they  clash'd  their  arms  in  air, 
ling  from  the  clouds,  expect  the  war. 
to  the  limits  of  the  trench  and  mound, 
ursers  to  their  chariots  bound 
restrain'd  :  the  foot,  with  those  who  wield 
ighter  arms,  rush  forward  to  the  field, 
tond  these,  in  close  array  combined, 
uadrons  spread  their  sable  wings  behind. 
■ja  and  tumults  uake  the  tardy  sun, 
e  light  the  warriors'  toils  begnn. 
,  whose  thunder  spoke  his  until,  distill'd 
of  blood  o'er  all  the  fatal  field  ; 
if  men  unwilling  to  survey, 
:he  slaughters  that  must  stain  the  day. 
*lus'  tomb,  in  order  ranged  around, 
an  lines  possess'd  the  rising  ground  : 
*e  Polydamas  and  Hector  stood ; 
onour'd  as  a  guardian  god  ; 

Bbus,  Ageuor  the  divine ; 
er-warriors  of  Antenor's  line  : 
ithful  Acamas,  whose  beauteous  face 
proportion  mateh'd  the  ethereal  race. 
H-tor,  cover'ii  with  liis  sjni^ious  shield, 
the  troops,  and  orders  all  the  field. 
id  star  now  shows  his  sanguine  fires 
tbe  dark  clouds,  and  now  in  night  retires, 
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Thus  through  the  rank?  appear'd  the  godlike  mi 
Plunged  in  the  rear,  or  blazing  in  the  van ; 
While  streamy  sparkles,  restless  as  he  flies, 
Flash  from  his  arms,  as  lightning'  from  the  skie 
As.  sweating  reapers  in  some  wealthy  field, 
Ranged  in  two  hunk,  their  crooked  weapons  wi 
Bear  down  the  furrows,  till  their  labours  meet; 
Thick  fall  the  heapy  harvests  at  their  feet ; 
So  Greece  and  Troy  the  field  of  war  divide, 
And  falling  ranks  are  strow'd  on  every  Bide. 
None  stoop'd  a  thought  to  base  inglorious  ttigh! 
But  horse  to  horse,  and  man  to  man  they  fight, 
Not  rabid  wolves  more  fierce  contest  their  prey 
Each  wounds,  each  bleeds,  but  none  resign  the 
Discord  with  joy  the  scene  of  death  descries, 
And  drinks  large  slaughter  at  her  sanguine  eye 
Discord  alone,  of  all  the  immortal  train, 
Swells  the  red  horrors  of  this  direfo)  plain  : 
The  gods  in  peace  their  golden  mansions  lilt, 
Ranged  in  bright  order  on  the  Olympian  hill : 
But  general  murmurs  told  their  griefs  above, 
And  each  accused  the  partial  will  of  Jove. 
Meanwhile  apart,  superior,  and  alone. 
The  eternal  Monarch,  on  his  awful  throne, 
Wrapt  in  the  blaze  of  boundless  glory  sate ; 
And  lix'il.  I'ullili'il  liic  just,  decree*  of  fate. 
On  earth  he  turn'ii  his  all-considering  eyes, 
And  mark'd  the  spot  »  here  Ilion's  towers  arise 
The  sea  with  ships,  the  fields  with  armies  spres 
The  victor's  nu<\  the  dying.  Find  the  dead. 

Thus  while  the  morning-beams,  increasing  b- 
O'er  heaven's  pure  azure  spread  the  glowing  lit 
Commutual  death  the  fate  of  war  confounds, 
Each  adverse  battle  gored  with  equal  wounds. 
But  nuw  (what  time  in  some  sequester' d  vale 
The  weary  woodman  spreads  his  sparing  meal, 
When  his  tired  arms  refuse  the  axe  to  rear, 
And  claim  a  respite  Iron)  the  sylvan  war; 
But  not  till  half  the  prostrate  forests  lay 
Stretch'd  iu  long  nun,  sn&  e^^jatiXn  ftas^ 


I  hen. 
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r  til]  then,  the  Greeks*  impulsive  might 
Pierced  the  black  phalanx,  and  let  iu  the  light 
Sreat  Agamemnon  then  the  slaughter  led, 
Ind  slew  Bienor  at  Ins.  people's  head  : 
'I'hose  squire  Oileus,  with  a  sudden  spring, 
Leap'd  from  the  chariot  to  revenge  his  king ; 
But  in  his  front  he  felt  the  fatal  wound, 
Which  pierced  his  brain,  aridstretch'd  him  on  the  ground. 
Atrides  spoil'd,  and  left  them  on  the  plain  : 
V»in  was  their  youth,  their  glittering  armour  vain  : 
"Kow  solid  with  dust,  and  naked  to  the  sky, 
Their  snowy  limbs  and  beauteous  bodies  lie. 

Two  sons  of  Priam  next  to  battle  move, 
flQie  product,  one  of  marriage,  one  of  love  : 
In  the  same  car  the  brother-H  arriors  ride  ; 
This  took  the  charge  to  combat,  that  to  guide  : 
,-Iar  other  task,  than  when  they  wont  to  keep, 
On  Ida's  tops,  their  father's  Heecy  sheep. 
JTheseon  the  mountains  once  Achilles  found, 
And  captive  led,  with  pliant  osiers  bound  ; 
Then  to  their  sire  for  ample  sums  restored  ; 
But  now  to  perish  by  Atrides'  sword  : 
Pierced  in  the  breast  the  base-born  Isus  bleeds  : 
Cleft  through  the  heaii  his  brother's  fate  succeeds. 
Swift  to  the  spoil  the  hasty  victor  falls, 
And,  stript,  their  features  to  his  mind  recalls, 
The  Trojans  see  the  youths  untimely  die, 
But  helpless  tremble  for  themselves,  and  fly. 
So  when  a  lion  ranging  o'er  the  lawns, 
Finds,  on  some  grassy  lair,  the  couching  fawns, 
Their  bones  he  cracks,  their  reeking  vitals  draws, 
And  grinds  the  quivering  flesh  with  hloodv  jaws ; 
The  frighted  hind  beholds,  and  liares  not  stay, 
But  swift  through  rustling  thickets  bursts  her  way  ; 
All  drown'd  in  sweat,  the  panting  mother  flies, 
And  the  big  tears  roll  trickling  from  her  eyes. 

Amidst  the  tumult  of  the  routed  train, 
The  sons  of  falsi-  Antimaohus  were  slain  ; 
He  who  for  bribes  his  faithless  counsels  soldj 
And  voted  Helen  's  stay  far  Paris'  g-old. 
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Atrides  msrk'd,  as  these  their  safety  sought, 
And  slew  the  children  for  the  father's  fault ; 
Their  headstrong  horse  unable  to  restrain, 
They  shook  with  fear,  and  dropp'd  the  silken  reii 
Than  in  the  chariot  on  their  knees  they  fall, 
And  thus  with  lifted  hands  for  mercy  call  : 

"Oh  spare  our  youth,  and  for  the  life  we  owe, 
Antimachus  shall  copious  gifts  bestow  : 
Soon  as  he  hears,  that,  not  in  battle  slain, 
The  Grecian  ships  his  captive  sons  detain, 
Large  heaps  of  brass  in  ransom  shall  be  told, 
And  steel  well-tempered,  and  persuasive  gold." 

These  words,  attended  with  the  flood  of  tears, 
The  youths  ad'lress'd  to  unrelenting  ears  : 
The  vengeful  monarch  gave  this  stern  reply: 
"  If  from  Antimachus  ye  spring,  ye  die  ; 
The  daring  wretch  who  once  in  council  stood 
To  shed  Ulysses'  and  my  brother's  blood, 
For  proffer' d  peace  !  and  sues  his  seed  for  grace  ? 


I 


.   I'i-ai 


PiBander  from  the  ei 
And  pierced  his  breast :  supine  he  breathed  his  lart. 
His  brother  leap'd  to  earth  :  but,  as  he  lay, 
The  trenchant  falchion  lopp'd  his  hands  away ; 
His  sever'd  head  was  toss'd  among  the  throng. 
And,  rolling,  drew  a  bloody  train  along. 
Then,  where  the  thickest  fought,  the  victor  flew; 
The  king's  example  all  his  Greeks  pursue. 
Now  by  the  foot  the  (lying  foot  were  slain, 
Horse  trod  by  horse,  lay  foaming  on  the  plain. 
From  the  dry  fields  thick  clouds  of  dust  arise, 
Shade  the  black  host,  and  intercept  the  skies. 
The  brass-hoof  d  steeds  tumultuous  plunge  and  bound 
And  the  thick  thunder  beats  the  labouring:  ground. 
Still  slaughtering  on,  the  king  of  men  proceeds; 
The  distanced  army  wonders  at  his  deeds, 
As  when  the  winds  with  raging  flames  conspire, 
And  o'er  the  forests  roll  the  flood  of  fire, 
In  Mazing  heaps  tl\e  groves  o\4 tammue  fall, 
And  one  refulgent  rutu  Ye,ve\«  aV\  ■- 
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Before  Atrides'  rage  so  sinks  the  foe. 
Whole  squadrons  vtiuish,  and  proud  heads  tie  low. 
The  steeds  fly  trembling  from  his  waving  sword, 
And  many  a  ear,  iiow  lighted  of  its  lord, 
Wide  o'er  the  field  with  guideless  fury  rolls, 
"Ireaking  their  ranks,  and  washing  out  their  souk ; 
''bile  his  keen  falchion  drinks  the  warriors'  lives ; 
ore  grateful,  now,  to  vultures  than  their  wives  ! 
Perhaps  great  Hector  then  had  found  his  fate, 
But  Jove  and  destiny  prolong' d  his  date. 
Safe  from  the  darts,  the  care  of  heaven  he  stood, 
midst  alarms,  and  death,  and  dust,  and  blood. 
Now  past  the  tomh  where  ancient  llus  lay, 
Through  the  mid  field  the  routed  urge  their  way  : 
Where  the  wild  figs  the  adjoining  summit  crown, 
The  path  they  take,  and  speed  to  reach  the  town. 
As  swift,  At  rides  with  loud  shouts  pursued, 
lot  with  his  toil,  and  bathed  in  hostile  blood. 
ow  near  the  beech-tree,  and  the  Scsan  gates, 
he  hero  hall?,  ami  hi-  ;j-swi,'ites  waits, 
leanwhile  on  every  side  around  the  plain, 
ispersed,  disorder  d,  fly  the  Trojan  train. 
i  flies  a  herd  of  beeves,  that  hear  dismay'd 
he  lion's  roaring  through  tire  midnight  shade ; 
n  heaps  they  tumble  with  successless  haste  ; 
he  savage  seizes,  draws,  and  rends  the  last 
ot  with  less  fury  stern  Atrides  flew, 
till  press' d  the  rout,  aud  still  the  hindmost  slew  ; 
iurl  d  from  their  cars  the  bravest  chiefs  are  kill'd, 
nd  rage,  and  death,  and  carnage  load  the  field. 
Now  storms  the  victor  at  the  Trojan  wall ; 
urreys  the  towers,  and  meditates  their  tall. 
-at  Jove  descending  shook  the  Ida?an  hills, 
nd  down  their  summits  pour'ri  a  hundred  rills  : 
he  unkindled  lightning  in  his  hand  he  took, 
nd  thus  the  many-coloured  maid  bespoke  : 
"Iris,  with  haste  thy  golden  wings  display, 
o  godlike  Hector  this  our  word  convey — 
f'hile  Agamemnon  vaster  the  ranks  around, 
'fihts  in  the  front,  and  bathes  with  blood  the  gvwm4, 
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Bid  him  give  way  ;  but  issue  forth  commands, 
And  trust  the  war  to  less  important  hands  : 
But  whan,  or  wounded  by  the  spear  or  dart, 
That  chief  shall  mount  his  chariot,  and  depart, 
Then  Jove  shall  string  his  arm,  and  fire  his  brealt, 
Then  to  her  ships  shall  flying  Greece  be  press' d, 
Till  to  the  main  the  burning  sun  descend, 
And  sacred  night  her  awfui  shade  extend." 

He  spoke,  and  Iris  at  his  word  ohey'd  ; 
On  wings  of  winds  descends  the  various  maid. 
The  chief  she  found  amidst  the  ranks  of  war, 
Close  to  the  bulwarks,  on  his  flittering  car. 
The  goddess  then  :  "  O  son  of  I'riam,  hear ! 
From  Jove  I  come,  and  his  high  mandate  bear. 
While  Agamemnon  wa>tcr=  the  ranks  around, 
Fights  in  the  front,  and  bathes  with  blood  the  ground, 
Abstain  from  fight ;  yet  issue  forth  commands, 
And  trust  the  war  to  less  important  hands  : 
But  when,  or  wounded  by  the  spear  or  dart. 
The  chief  shall  mount  his  chariot,  and  depart, 
Then  Jove  shall  string  thy  arm,  and  fire  thy  breul 
Then  to  her  ships  shall  flying  Greece  be  press'd, 
Till  to  the  main  the  burning  sun  descend. 
And  sacred  night  her  awful  shade  extend." 

She  said,  and  vauish'd.     Hector,  with  a  bound, 
Springs  from  his  chariot  ozi  the  trembling  ground, 
In  clanging  arms  :  he  grasps  in  either  hand 
A  pointed  lance,  and  speeds  from  band  to  band; 
Revives  their  ardour,  turns  their  steps  from  flight, 
And  wakes  anew  the  dying  flames  of  fight. 
They  stand  to  arms  ;  the  Greeks  their  onset  dare, 
Condense  their  powers,  and  wait  the  coming  war. 
New  force,  new  spirit,  to  each  breast  returns  j 
The  fight  renew' d  with  fiercer  fury  burns  : 
The  king  leads  on  :  all  fix  on  him  their  eye, 
And  learn  from  him  to  conquer,  or  to  die. 

Ye  sacred  nine  !  celestial  Muses  !  tell, 
Who  faced  him  first,  and  by  his  prowess  fell? 
The  great  Iphidamas,  t\\e  tuld  and  young, 
From  sage  Antenor  and.  'Y\vbwm>  syc>m%-. 
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n  from  his  youth  his  grandsire  Cisseus  hred, 
d  nursed  in  Thrace  where  snowy  flocks  are  fed. 
iree  did  the  down  his  rosy  cheeks  invert, 
d  early  honour  warm  his  generous  breast, 
m  the  kind  sire  consign 'd  his  daughter's  charms 


is  untested  the  first  fruits  of  joy ; 
do  his  loved  bride  departs  with  melting  eyes, 
i  swift  to  aid  his  dearer  country  flies. 
'Ik  twelve  black  slapa  be  re&eh'd   IVreope's  strand, 
swe  took  the  long  laborious  march  by  land. 
*  fierce  lor  fame,  before  the  ranks  be  springs, 
'  Jg  in  arms,  and  braves  the  king  of  kings, 
first  discharged  the  missive  spear  ; 
Trojan  stoop'd,  the  javelin  pass'd  in  air. 
,r  the  corslet,  at  the  monarch's  heart, 


lint  rebated,  and  repell'd  the  wound, 
iber'd  with  tbe  dart,  Atrides  stands, 

i'd  with  force,  he  wrench  'd  it  from  his  handi; 
hi*  wi'iu'lit.y  swurd  discharged  a  wound 
his  aeok,  that  fell'd  him  to  the  ground. 
d  in  the  dust  the  unhappy  warrior  lies, 
sleep  eternal  seals  his  swimming  eyes. 
worthy  better  fate  !  oh  early  slain  ! 
:y  country's  friend  ;  and  virtuous,  though  in  vai 
«»  more  the  youth  shall  join  his  consort's  side, 

So  more  with  presents  her  embraces  meet. 
Or  1st  the  spoils  of  conquest  at  her  teet, 
On  whom  bis  passion,  lavish  of  his  store, 
Botow'd  so  much,  and  vainly  promised  more  1 
Unwept,  uncover'd,  on  the  plain  he  lay, 
While  the  proud  victor  bore  his  arms  away. 

Coon,  Antenor's  eldest  hope,  was  nigh  : 
Tears,  at  the  sight,  came  starting  from  his  eye, 
While  pierced  with  grief  the  mudi-Joved  yuuLlilwvwW  K, 
Sad  Che  pale  features  now  defurm'd  with  Wood. 
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Then,  with  his  spear,  uiibbbii,  his  time  he  took, 
Aim'd  at  the  king,  and  ueur  his  elbow  strook. 
The  thrilliug  -ii-el  transpierced  the  brawny  part, 
And  through  his  arm  stood  forth  the  barbed  dart 
Surprised  the  monarch  feels,  yet  void  of  fear 
On  Coon  rushes  with  his  lifted  spear  : 
His  brother's  corpse  the  pious  Trojan  draws, 
And  calls  his  country  to  assert  his  cause  ; 
Defends  him  breathless  on  the  sanguine  field, 
And  o'er  the  body  spreads  his  ample  shield. 
Atrides,  ni;irkirt:;  an  n  Niruarded  part, 
Transfix 'd  the  warrior  with  his  brazen  dart; 
Prone  on  his  brother's  bleeding  breast  he  lay, 
The  monarch's  falchion  lopp'd  his  head  away  ; 
The  social  shades  the.  same  dark  journey  go, 
And  join  each  other  in  the  realms  below. 

The  vengeful  victor  rages  round  the  fields, 
Willi  every  weapon  art  or  fury  yields  : 
By  the  Jong  lance,  the  sword,  or  ponderous  atone, 
Whole  ranks  are  broken,  and  whole  troops  o'erthro* 
This,  while  yet  warm  distill'd  the  purple  flood  ; 
But  when  the  wound  grew  stiff  with  clotted  blood, 
Then  grinding  tortures  his  strong  bosom  rend, 
Less  keen  those-  darts  the  fierce  llythia;  send  : 
(The  powers  that  cause  the  teeming  matron'*  throes, 
Sad  mothers  of  unutterable  woea  !) 
Stung  with  the  smart,  all-panting  with  the  pain, 
He  mounts  the  car,  and  cive-  hi-  squire  the  rein  : 
Then  with  a  voice  which  fury  made  more  strong, 
And  pain  augmented,  thus  exhorts  the  throng  : 

"1_>  friends  !  ()  Greeks  !  assert  your  honours  won 
Proceed,  and  finish  what  this  arm  begun  : 
Lo  !  angry  Juve  forbids  vour  chief  to  stav, 
And  envies  half  the  glories  of  the  day." 

He  said  :  the  driver  whirls  bis  length ful  thong; 
The  horses  fly  ;  the  chariot  smokes  along. 
Clouds  from  their  nostrils  the  tierce  coursers  Mow, 
Aud  from  their  sides  the  foam  descends  in  snow  ; 
Shot  through  the  battAe  m  a  moment's  space, 
The  wounded  monarch  at  Wi%  t«vi.  ftiev  ^W*. 
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No  sooner  Hector  saw  the  king  retired, 
But  thus  his  Trojans  and  his  aids  lie  fired  : 
"  Hear,  all  ye  Dardan.  all  ye  Lycian  race  ! 
Famed  in  close  tight,  and  dreadful  face  to  face 
Now  call  to  mind  your  ancient  trophies  won. 
Your  great  forefathers'  virtues,  and  your  own. 
Behold,  the  general  flies  '.  deserts  his  powers  ! 
Lo,  Jove  himself  declares  the  conquest  ours  ! 
Now  on  yon  ranks  impel  your  foaming  steeds  ; 
And,  sure  of  glory,  dare  immortal  deeds." 

With  words  like  these  the  fiery  chief  alarms 
His  fainting  host,  aud  every  bosom  warms. 
As  the  bold  hunter  cheers  his  hounds  to  tear 
The  brindled  lion,  or  the  tusky  be»r : 
With  voice  and  hand  provokes  their  doubting  heart, 
And  springs  the  foremost  with  his  lifted  dart : 
So  godlike  Hector  prompts  his  troops  to  dare ; 
Nor  prompts  alone,  but  leads  himself  the  war. 
On  the  black  body  of  the  foe  he  pours ; 
As  from  the  cloud's  deep  bosom,  swell'd  with  showeri) 
A  sudden  storm  the  purple  ocean  sweeps, 
Drives  the  wild  waves,  and  tosses  all  the  deeps. 
Say,  Muse  !  when  Jove  the  Trojan's  glory  crown'd, 
Beneath  his  arm  what  hemes  bit  the  ground? 
Assafus,  Dolops,  and  Autonous  died, 
Opites  next  was  added  to  their  side  ; 
Then  brave  Hipponous,  famed  in  many  a  fight, 
Opheltius,  Orus,  sunk  to  endless  night; 
lEsymnus,  Asians  :  all  chiefs  uf  name  ; 
The  rest  were  vulgar  ilea. us  unknown  to  fume. 
As  when  a  western  whirlwind,  charged  with  storm*, 
Dispels  the  gatlier'ii  clouds  that  Notus  forms  : 
The  gust  continued,  violent  and  strong, 
Rolls  sable  clouds  in  heaps  on  heaps  along ; 
Now  to  the  skies  the  foaming  billows  rears, 
Now  breaks  the  surge,  and  wide  the  bottom  bares  : 
Thus,  raging  Hector,  with  resistless  hands, 
O'erturns,  confounds,  and  scatters  all  their  bands. 
Now  the  last  ruin  the  u  hole  host  appals  ; 
No*  Greece  had  trembled  in  her  wooden  watts  •, 
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But  wise  Ulysses  call'd  Tydides  forth, 
His  soul  rekindled,  and  awaked  his  worth. 
■''  And  stand  we  deedless,  O  eternal  shame  ! 
Till  Hector's  arm  involve  the  ships  in  flame? 
Haste,  let  us  join,  and  combat  side  by  side." 
The  warrior  thus,  and  thus  the  friend  replied  : 

"No  martial  toil  I  shun,  no  danger  feat*  ; 
Let  Hector  come  ;  I  wait  his  fury  here. 
But  Jove  with  conquest  frowns  the  Trojan  train : 
And,  Jove  our  foe,  all  human  force  is  vain." 

lit-  sigh'd  ;  I  nit,  s-.i  ±i"  1  ii  n  ii- ,  niiM'il  hi-s  vengeful  itwl, 
Ami  from  his  car  the  proud  ThymbraBus  fell  : 
Motion,  the  charioteer,  pureued  hia  lord, 
His  death  ennobled  by  Ulysses'  sword. 
There  slain,  they  left  them  in  eternal  night, 
Then  plunged  amidst  the  thickest  ranks  of  fight 
So  two  wild  boars  outstrip  the  following  hounds, 
Then  swift  revert,  and  wounds  return  for  wound* 
Stern  Hector's  conquests  in  the  middle  plain 
Stood  check'd  awhile,  and  Greece  respired  again. 

The  sons  of  Merops  shone  amidst  the  war  ; 
Towering  they  rode  in  one  refulgent  car  : 
III  deep  prophetic  arts  their  father  skill 'd. 
Had  warn'd  his  children  from  the  Trojan  field. 
Fate  urged  them  on  :  the  father  warn'd  in  vain ; 
They  rush'd  to  light,  and  perish'd  on  the  plain  ; 
Their  breasts  no  more  the  vital  spirit  warm* ; 
The  stem  Tydides  strips  their  shining  arms, 
Hypiroehus  by  great  Ulysses  dies, 
And  rich  Hippodamus  homines  his  prize. 
Great  Jove  from  ide  with  slaughter  fills  his  si 
And  level  hangs  the  doubtful  scale  of  fight. 
By  Tydi-us'  lance  Agastropbus  was  slain 
The  f'ar-iiinied  horn  uf  IVuijiiin  strain; 
U'ing'd  with  his  fears,  on  foot  he  strove  to  Sj, 
His  steeds  too  distant,  and  the  foe  too  nigh  : 
Through  broken  orders,  swifter  than  the  wind, 
He  fled,  but  dying  left  his  life  behind. 
77ns  Hector  sees,  as  his  experienced  eyea 
Traverse  the  files,  au4  \m  tV\e  rescie  ftw»-. 
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Shouts,  as  he  pass'd,  the  crystal  regions  rend, 
And  moving  armies  on  his  march  attend. 
Great  Diotned  himself  was  seized  with  fear, 
And  thus  bespoke  his  brother  of  the  war  : 

"  Mark  how  this  way  yon  bending  squadrons  yield  ! 
Tha  storm  rolls  on,  and  Hector  rules  the  field  : 
Here  stand  his  utmost  force. " — The  warrior  said  ; 
Swift  at  the  word  his  ponderous  javelin  fled ; 
Niir  miss'd  it«  aim,  but  where  the  plumage  danced 

noothcone,  and  thence  obliquely  glanced. 
a  his  helm  (the  gift  of  Phoebus"  hands) 
Without  a  wound  the  Trojan  hero  stands ; 
"it  yet  so  stunn'd,  that,  staggering  on  the  plain, 

is  arm  and  knee  his  sinking  bulk  sustain  ; 
O'er  his  dim  sight  the  misty  vapours  rise, 
'  id  a  short  darkness  shades  his  swimming  eyes, 
dides  followed  to  regain  his  lance ; 
bile  Hector  rose,  recover'd  from  the  trance, 
mounts  his  car,  and  herds  amidst  the  crowd  : 
is  Greek  pursues  him,  and  emits  aloud  : 
Once  more  thank  Phoebus  for  thy  forfeit  breath, 
>r  thank  that  swiftness  which  outstrips  the  death. 
II  by  Apollo  are  thy  prayers  repaid, 
d  oft  that  partial  power  lias  lent  his  aid. 
u  shalt  not  long  the  death  deserved  withstand, 
my  god  assist  Tydides'  hand. 
Hv  then,  inglorious  !  but  thy  flight,  this  day. 
Whole  hecatombs  of  Trojan  ghosts  shall  pay." 

Him,  while  ho  triumph'd.  Paris  eyed  from  far, 
™"ie  spouse  of  Helen,  the  fair  pause  of  war  ;) 
mnd  the  fields  his  feather' d  shafts  he  sent, 


d  the  column  placed,  he  bent  his  bow, 
ing"d  an  arrow  at  the  unwary  foe  ; 
t  he  stoop" fl,  Agastrophus's  crest 
To  seize,  and  drew  the  corslet  from  his  breast, 
The  bowstring  twang'd  ;   nor  flew  the  shaft  in  v; 
But  pierced  his  foot,  and  ua.il' d  it  to  the  plain. 
The  laughing  Tmjan,  with  a  joyful  spring, 
Uajm  from  his  ambush,  and  insults  the  Mug. 


"  He  bleeds  !  (he  cries)  some  god  has  sped  my  ii 

Would  the  same  god  had  fixed  it  in  his  heart ' 
So  Troy,  relieved  from  that  wide-wasting  hand, 
Should  breathe  from  slaughter  and  in  combat  sou 
Whose  sous  now  tremble  at  his  darted  spear, 
As  scatter' d  lambs  the  rushing1  lion  fear. ' 

He  dauntless  thus:  "Thou  conqueror  of  the  air, 
Thou  woman-warrior  with  the  curling  hair  ; 
Vain  archer  !  trusting  to  the  distant  dart, 
Unskill'd  in  arms  to  act  a  manly  part  ! 
Thou  hast  but  done  what  boys  or  women  can ; 
Such  hands  may  wound,  but  not  incense  a  man.        J 
Nor  boast  the  scratch  thy  feeble  arrow  gave, 
A  coward's  wea(nui  tiever  hurts  the  brave. 
Nut  so  this  dart,  which  thou  may'st  one  day  fed; 
Fate  wings  its  (light,  and  death  is  on  the  steel: 
Where  this  but  lights,  some  noble  life  expires ; 
Its  touch  makes  orphans,  bathes  the  cheeks  of  aire*, 
Steeps  earth  in  purple,  gluts  the  birds  of  air, 
And  leaves  such  obiir.ts  as  distract  the  fair." 
Ulysses  hastens  with  a  trembling  heart, 
Before  him  steps,  and  bending  draws  the  dart: 
Forth  flows  the  blood  ;   an  eager  pang  succeeds  ; 
Tydides  mounts,  and  to  the  navy  speeds. 

Now  ou  the  field  I  ly>sf«  stands  alone, 
The  Greeks  all  (led,  the  Trojans  pouring  on ; 
But  stands  collected  in  himself,  and  whole, 
And  questions  thus  his  own  uneuiiquer'd  soul : 

"What  further  siibterfuge,  what  hopes  remain? 
What  shame,  inglorious  if  1  quit  the  plain  ? 
What  danger,  singly  if  1  sbiud  the  ground, 
My  friends  all  scatier'd,  all  the  foes  around." 
Yet  wherefore  doubtful?  let  this  truth  suffice, 
The  brave  meets  danger,  and  the  coward  flies. 
To  die  or  conquer,  proves  a  hero's  heart ; 
And,  knowing  this,  I  know  a  soldier's  part." 

Such  thoughts  revolving  in  his  careful  breast, 
Near,  and  more  near,  the  shady  cohorts  pre 
These,  in  the  warrior,  their  own  (ate  enclusi 
Arid  round  him  deep  tVe,  s\*eVj  tvtt\t  iw«»- 


- 
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a  boar  whom  all  the  troop  surrounds 
f  shunting  huntsman  and  of  clamorous  hounds  ; 
[e  grinds  his  ivory  tusks  ;  he  foams  with  ira  ; 
lis  sanguine  eye-balls  glare  with  living  fire ; 
ly  these,  by  those,  on  every  part  is  plied  ; 
,nd  the  red  slaughter  spreads  on  every  side, 
'ierced  through  the  shoulder,  first  Deiopis  fell  ; 
l'eit  Ennomus  and  Thoiin  sank  to  hell  ; 
'hersidamas,  beneath  the  navel  thrust, 
"alls  prone  to  earth,  and  grasps  the  bloody  dust. 
'harops,  the  son  of  Hippasus,  was  near; 
Jlysses  reach 'd  him  with  the  fatal  spear  ; 
But  to  his  aid  hi-  brother  Kiious  Hies, 
Swns  the  brave,  the  generous,  and  the  wise. 
Hear  as  he  drew,  the  warrior  thus  began  : 

"0  great  Ulysses  !  much -en  during  man  ! 
Vot  deeper  skill'd  in  every  martial  sleight, 
than  worn  to  toils,  and  active  in  the  fight ! 
Phis  day  two  brothers  shall  thy  conquest  grace, 
lad  end  at  once  the  great  Hippasian  race, 
h  thou  beneath  this  lance  must  press  the  field." 
le  said,  and  forceful  pierced  his  spacious  shield  : 
Ti rough  the  strong  brass  the  ringing  javelin  thrown, 
'lough 'd  half  his  side,  and  bared  it  to  the  bona 
ly  Pallas'  care,  the  spear,  though  deep  infii'd, 
topp'd  short  of  life,  nor  with  his  entrails  mix'd. 
The  wound  not  mortal  wise  Ulysses  knew, 
Tien  furious  thus  (but  first  some  steps  withdrew)  : 
' Unhappy   man!    whose    death    our    hands    shall 

»te  calls  thee  hence  and  finish 'd  is  thy  race, 
'or  longer  check  my  conquests  on  the  fine ; 
iut,  pierced  by  this,  to  endle-w  darkness  go, 
nd  add  one  spectre  to  the  realms  below  !" 
He  spoke,  while  Socuh,  seized  with  sudden  fright, 
rembllng  gave  way,  and  turn'd  his  back  to  flight ; 
■etween  his  shoulders  pierced  the  following  dart, 
nd  held  its  passage  through  the  panting  heart : 
Rdo  in  bis  breast  appear 'd  the  grisly  wound'. 
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Then  thus  Ulysses,  prizing1  on  the  slain  : 
"Famed  son  of  Hippasus  !  there  press  the  plain; 
There  ends  thv  narrow  span  assign' d  by  fate, 
Heaven  owes  Ulytaea  jet  a  longer  date. 
Ah,  wretch  !  no  father  shall  thy  corpse  cumpose; 
Thy  dying  eyes  no  tender  mother  close ; 
But  hungry  birds  shall  tear  those  balls  away, 
And  hover iua  cultures  srream  around  their  prey. 
Me  Greece  shall  honour,  when  I  meet  my  doom, 
With  solemn  funerals  and  a  lasting  tomb." 

Then  raging  with  intolerable  smart, 
He  writhes  his  body,  and  extracts  the  dart. 
The  dart  a  tide  of  spouting  gore  pursued, 
And  gladdon'd  Troy  with  sight  of  hostile  blood. 
Now  troops  on  troops  the  fainting  chief  invade, 
Forced  he  recedes,  and  loudly  calls  for  aid. 
Thrice  to  its  pitch  his  lofty  voice  he  rears ; 
The  well-known  voiee  thrice  Meuelaiis  hears  : 
Alarm'd,  to  Ajax  Telamou  he  cried, 
Who  shares  his  labours,  and  defends  his  si 
"  O  friend  !  Ulysses'  shouts  invade  my  ear  ; 
Distressed  he  seems,  and  no  assistance  n 
Strong  as  he  is,  yet  one  opposed  to  all, 
Oppress'd  by  multitudes,  the  best  may  fall 
Greece  robb'd  of  him  must  hid  her  host  dr  — 
And  feel  a  loss  not  ages  can  repair." 

Then,  where  the  cry  directs,  his  ei 
Great  Ajax,  like  the  god  of  war,  attends, 
The  pruilent  chinf  in  sore  distress  they  found, 
With  bands  of  furious  Trojans  compass'd  round. 
As  when  some  huntsman,  with  a  flying  spear, 
From  the  blind  thicket  wounds  a  stately  deer; 
Down  his  cleft  side,  wliilc  hv-ii  the  blood  distils, 
He  bounds  aloft,  and  seuds  from  hills  to  hills, 
Till  life's  warm  vapour  issuing  through  the  WOUB 
Wild  mountain -wolves  the  fainting  beast  surroun 
Just  as  their  jaws  his  prostrate  limbs  invade, 
The  lion  rushes  through  the  woodland  shade, 
The  wolves,  though  hungry,  scour  dispersed  m 
The  lordly  savage  vmivuitaa ^iis \f»i . 
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Ulysses  thus,  unconnuer'd  by  his  pains, 

A  single  warrior  half  a  host  sustains  : 

But  soon  as  Aja*  leaves  his  tower-like  shield, 

The  icatter'd  crowds  fly  frighted  o'er  the  6eld ; 

Atr ides'  arm  the  sinking  hero  stays, 

And,  saved  from  numbers,  to  his  rar  conveys. 

Victorious  Ajax  plies  the  routed  crew  ; 
And  first  Doryclus,  Priam's  son,  he  slew, 
On  strong  Paudocus  next  inflicts  a  wound, 
And  lays  Lysander  bleeding  on  the  ground. 
As  when  a  torrent,  swell'd  with  wintrv  rainB, 
Poors  from  the  mountains  o'er  the  fleluged  plains, 
AdiI  pines  and  oaks,  from  their  foundations  torn, 
A  country's  ruins  !  to  the  seas  are  borne  : 
Fierce  Ajax  thus  o'er  whelms  the  yielding  throng  ; 
IIbii,  steeds,  ami  chariots,  roll  in  heaps  along. 

But  Hector,  from  this  soi-iu'  >,(  slaughter  far, 
Haged  on  the  left,  and  ruled  the  tide  of  war  : 
Loud  groans  proclaim  his  proirn/ss  through  the  plain 
And  deep  Bcamander  swells  with  heaps  of  stain. 
There  Nestor  and  Idomeneus  oppose 
The  warrior's  fury  ;  there  the  battle  glows  ; 
There  fierce  on  foot,  or  from  the  chariot's  height, 
His  sword  deforms  the  beauteous  ranks  of  fight 
The  spouse  of  Helen,  dealing  darts  around, 
Had  pierced  Maehaou  with  a  distant  wound  : 
In  his  right  shuulder  the  broad  shaft  appear'd, 
And  trembling  Greece  for  her  physician  fear'd. 
To  Nestor  then  Idomeneus  begun  : 
"  Glory  of  Greece,  old  Neleus'  valiant  son  ! 
Ascend  thy  chariot,  baste  with  speed  away, 
And  great  Machaon  to  the  ships  convey  ; 
A  wise  physician  skill'd  our  wounds  to  heal, 
Is  more  than  armies  to  the  public  weaL" 
Old  Nestor  mounts  the  seat ;  beside  him  rode 
The  wounded  offspring  of  the  healing  god. 
He  lends  the  lash  ;    the  steeds  with  sounding  feet 
Shiikc  the  dry  field,  and  thunder  toward  the  fleet. 

Hut  now  Cebriones,  from  Hector's  car, 
Survev'd  the  various  /iirtiiiie  of  the  war  : 
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"While  here  (he  cried)  the  flying  Greeks  are  akin, 
Trojans  on  Trojans  ponder  load  the  plain. 
Before  great  Ajax  see  the  mingled  throng 
Of  men  and  chariots  driven  in  heaps  along  ! 
I  know  him  well,  distinguish' d  o'er  the  field 
By  the  brood  glittering  of  the  sevenfold  shield. 
Thither,  O  Hector,  thither  urge  thy  steeds, 
There  danger  calls,  and  there  the  comhat  bleeds; 
There  horse  ami  foot  in  mingled  deaths  unite, 
And  groans  of  slaughter  mix  with  shouts  of  light," 
Thus  having  spoke,  the  driver's  lash  resound^; 
Swift  through  the  ranks  the  rapid  chariot  bounds; 
Stung:  by  the  stroke,  the  coursers  scour  the  fieliis, 
O'er  heaps  of  carcases,  and  hills  of  shields. 
The  horses'  hoofs  are  bathed  in  heroes'  gore, 
And,  dashing,  purple  all  the  car  before  ; 
The  groaning  axle  sable  drops  distils, 
And  mangled  carnage  clogs  the  rapid  wheels. 
Here  Hector,  plunging  through  the  thickest  fight, 
Broke  the  dark  phalanx,  and  let  in  the  light : 
(By  the  long  lance,  the  sword,  or  ponderous  stoue, 
The  ranks  lie  scatter' d  and  the  troops  o'erthrown  :) 
Ajax  he  shuns,  through  all  the  dire  debate, 
And  fears  that  arm  whose  force  he  felt  50  late. 
But  partial  Jove,  cs pn using  Hector's  part, 
Shot  heaven -bred  horror  through  the  Grecian's 
Confused,  unnerved  in  Hector's  presence  gro- 
Amasced  he  stood,  with  terrors  not  his  own. 
O'er  his  broad  back  his  moony  shield  he  thre 
And,  glaring  round,  hy  tardy  steps  withdre 
Thus  the  grim  lion  his  retreat  maintains, 
Beset  witli  watchful  dugs,  and  shouting  swains  ; 
Repulsed  by  numbers  from  the  nightly  stalls, 
Though  rage  impels  him,  and  though  hunger  calk 
Long  stands  the  showering  darts,  and  minfliln  fires 
Then  sourly  slow  the  indignant  beast  retires  : 
So  turu'd  stern  Ajax,  hy  whole  hosts  repell'd, 
While  his  swoln  heart  at  every  step  rebell'd. 

As  the  slow  beast,  with  heavy  strength  endued, 
In  some  wide  fte\A  \rj  \too^«  ol  Xio-je.  ^wtcuit " 
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lough  round  his  sides  a  wooden  tempest  rain. 
rcps  the  tall  harvest,  and  lays  waste  the  plain  ; 
"".ick  on  hia  hide  the  hollow  blows  resound, 
e  patient  animal  maintains  his  ground, 
iree  from  the  field  with  all  their  efforts  chased, 
id  stirs  bat  slowly  when  he  stirs  at  last : 
to  Ajai  thus  a  weight  of  Trojans  hung;, 
Tie  strokes  redoubled  on  his  buckler  rung ; 
onfiding  now  in  bulky  strength  he  stands, 
■'us  turns,  and  backward  bears  the  yielding  bands ; 
Inir  stiff  recedes,  yet  hardly  seems  to  fly, 
Jtd  threats  his  followers  with  retorted  eye. 
ii'd  as  the  bar  between  two  warring  powers, 
Wiile  hissing  darts  descend  in  iron  showers  : 
a  hia  broad  buckler  many  a  weapon  stood, 
ti  surface  bristled  with  a  quivering  wood  ; 
tod  many  a  javelin,  guiltless  on  the  plain, 
larks  the  dry  dust,  and  thirsts  for  blood  in  vai 
lut  bold  Eurypylus  his  aid  imparts, 
Jul  dauntless  springs  beneath  a  cloud  of  darts 
Hiose  eager  javelin  launch'd  against  the  foe, 
""it  Apisaon  felt  the  fatal  blow  ; 

11  his  torn  liver  the  red  current  flow'd, 
nd  his  slack  knees  desert  their  dying  load. 
"ie  victor  rushing  to  despoil  the  dead, 
om  Paris'  bow  a  vengeful  arrow  fled  ; 
ix'd  in  his  nervous  thigh  the  weapon  stood, 
ut'd  was  the  point,  but  broken  was  the  wood, 
■ck  to  the  lines  the  wounded  Greek  retired, 
et  thus  retreating,  his  associates  tired  : 
"What  god,  O  Grecians!  has  your  hearts  dismay  M? 
~"h,  turn  to  arms  ;  'tis  Ajai  claims  your  aid. 
lis  hour  he  stands  the  mark  of  hostile  rage, 
ad  this  the  last  brave  battle  he  shall  wage  : 

raste,  join  your  forces  ;  from  the  gloomy  grave 
The  warrior  rescue,  and  your  country  save." 
Thus  urged  the  chief :  a  generous  troop  appears, 
Who  spread  their  bucklers,  and  advance  their  spears, 
To  guard  their  wounded  friend  :  while  thus t,h.e^s.\a,'u,& 
With  pious  care,  great  Aj&x  joins  the  band '. 
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Each  takes  new  courage  at  the  hero's  sight ; 
The  hero  rallies,  and  renews  the  fi^ht. 

Thus  raged  both  armies  like  conilieting  fires, 
While  Nestor's  chariot  far  from  light  retires: 
His  coursers  Bteep'd  in  sweat,  and  stain'd  with  gi 
The  Greeks'  presrner,  great  MaoliBOn,  bore. 
That  hour  Achilles,  from  the  topmost  height 
Of  his  proud  fleet,  o'erlook'd  the  fields  of  light; 
His  feasted  eyes  beheld  around  the  plain 
The  Grecian  rout,  the  slaying,  and  the  slain. 
His  friend  Macbaou  singled  from  the  rest, 
A  transient  pity  touch'd  his  vengeful  breast. 
Straight  tn  Mei  logins'  much-loved  son  he  sent : 
Graceful  as  Man,  Patroclus  quits  his  tent; 
In  evil  hour  !     Then  fate  decreed  his  doom, 
And  fiVd  the  date  of  all  his  woes  to  come. 

"  Why  calls  my  friend  ?  thy  loved  i 
Whate'er  thy  will,  Patroollis  shall  obey." 

"O  first  of  friends  !   ;1 'elides  thus  replif 
Still  at  my  heart,  and  ever  at  my  side  ! 
'Die  time  is  come,  when  yun  despairing  hos 
Shall  learn  the  value  of  the  man  they  lost : 
Now  at  my  knees  the  Greek.-  sli.il!  pour  their  m<i 
And  proud  Atrides  tremble  on  bin  throne. 
Go  now  to  Nestor,  and  from  him  be  taught 
What  wounded  warrior  late  his  chariot  brought; 
For,  seen  at  distance,  and  but  seen  behind, 
His  form  recall' d  Machaon  to  my  mind  ; 
Nor  could  I,  through  yon  cloud,  discern  his  face 
The  coursers  pass'd  me  with  so  swift  a  pace." 

The  hero  said.     H  is  friend  obey'd  with  haste, 
Through  in  terming  lei  I  ships  and  tents  he  pass'd 
The  chiefs  descending  from  their  car  he  found  : 
The  panting  steeds  Kiirymeihui  unbound. 
The  warriors  standing  on  the  breezy  shore, 
To  dry  their  sh  eat.  and  n  ash  a  nay  the  gore, 
Here  paused  a  moment,  while  the  gentle  Rale 
Convey' d  that  freshness  the  cool  seas  exhale; 
Then  to  consult  on  1'j.vtWv  meVVu&s  tiwit, 
And  took  their  seats  Wneatti  &»  aWfcj  ■««&- 
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The  draught  prescribed,  fair  Heeamede  prepares, 
Arsinous'  daughter,  grated  with  golden  hairs  : 
(Whom  to  his  aged  arms,  a  royal  slave, 
Greece,  as  the  prize  of  Nestor's  wisdom  gave  :) 
A.  tahle  first  with  azure  feet  she  placed  ; 
Whose  ample  orb  a  brazen  charger  graced  ; 
llune-y  new-press'd,  the  sacred  floor  of  wheat, 
And  wholesome  garlic,  uruwu'd  the  savoury  treat. 
Next  her  while  hand  :m  ;mlii| u<-  t'oblet  brings, 
A  goblet  sacred  to  the  1'ylian  kings 
From  eldest  times  ;  emhoss'd  with  studs  of  (fold, 
Two  feet  support  it,  nod  four  handles  hold  ; 
fii  each  bright  handle,  bending  o'er  the  brink. 
In  sculptured  gold,  two  turtles  seem  to  drink  : 
A  massy  weight,  yet  beared  with  ease  by  biin, 
When  the  brisk  nectar  overlouk'd  the  brim. 
Temper'd  in  tliis,  the  nymph  of  form  divine 
Pours  a  large  portion  of  the  l'ramnian  wine; 
H'ith  goat's-milk  cheese  a  iknoiLrnu-  lasts  bestowi, 
And  last  with  flour  the  smiling  surface  straws  : 
'"'lis  for  the  wounded  prince  the  dame  prepares  : 

ie  cordial  beverage  vcviriiii!  Nestor  shares  : 
iilubrious  draughts  the  warriors'  thirst  allay, 
llid  pleasing  conferi'iire  I, .guiles  the.  day. 

Meantime  I'airoclus.  by  Achilles  sent, 
Unheard  approached,  and  stood  before  the  tent. 
I  lid  No-tor,  rising  then,  the  hero  led 
To  his  high  seat  :   the  chief  refused  nud  said  : 
"'Tis  now  no  season  for  these  kind  delays ; 
The  great  Achilles  with  impatience  stays. 
To  great  Achilles  this  respect  I  owe  ; 
Who  askB,  what  hero,  wounded  by  the  foe, 
VTas  borne  from  combat  by  thy  foaming  steeds? 
With  grief  1  see  the  great  Machaoii  bleeds. 
This  to  report,  my  hasty  course  I  bend  ; 
Thou  know'st  the  fiery  temper  of  my  friend." 
"Can  then  the  sons  of  Greei  >■  (tin'  -age  rejoin' d) 
"     'te  compassion  in  Achillea'  mind? 

s  he  the  sorrows  of  our  host  to  know  ? 
>t  half  the  story  of  our  woe. 
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Tell  him,  not  great  Machaon  bleeds  alone, 
Our  bravest  heroes  in  the  navy  groan, 
Ulysses,  Agamemnon,  Diomed, 
And  stern  Kurypyln*.  already  bleed. 
But,  ah  !  what  flattering  hopes  1  entertain  ! 
Achilles  heeds  not,  but  derides  our  pain  : 
Even  till  the  flames  consume  Our  Meet  he  si 
And  waits  the  rising  of  the  fatal  blaze. 
Chief  after  chief  the  raging  foe  destroys ; 
Calm  he  looks  on,  and  every  death  enjoys. 
Now  the  slow  course  of  all-impairing  time 
Unstrings  my  nerves,  iiml  ends  my  manly  prime 
Oh  !  had  I  still  that  strength  my  youth  posw    ' 
When  this  bold  arm  the  Epeian  powers  oppr 
The  bulls  of  Elis  in  glad  triumph  led, 
And  stretch'd  the  great  Itymona.>os  dead  ! 
Then  from  my  fury  fled  the  trembling  swa 
And  ours  was  all  the  plunder  of  the  plains  ; 
Fifty  white  flocks,  full  fifty  herds  of  sw  ' 
As  many  goats,  as  many  lowing  kine  : 
And  thrice  the  number  of  unrivail'd  si 
All  teeming  females,  and  of  gi 
These,  as  my  first  essay  of  arms,  i  won  ; 
Old  Neleus  gloried  in  his  conquering  son. 
Thus  Elis  forced,  her  long  arrears  restored, 
And  shares  were  parted  to  each  l'ylian  lord. 
The  state  of  Pyle  was  sunk  to  last  despair, 
When  the  proud  Elians  first  commenced  the  w 
For  Neleus  sons  Alcides'  rage  had  slain ; 
Of  twelve  bold  brothers,  I  alone  remain  ! 
Oppress'd,  we  arm'd  ;  and  now  this  conques 
My  sire  three  hundred  chosen  sheep  obtain' 
(That  large  reprisal  he  might  justly  claim, 
For  prize  defrauded,  and  insulted  fame, 
When  Elis'  monarch,  at  the  public  course, 
Detain* d  his  chariot,  and  victorious  horse.) 
The  rest  the  people  shared  ;  myself  survej ' 
The  just  partition,  and  due  victims  paid. 
Three  days  were  past,  when  Elis  rose  to  » 
Wi  th  many  a  couraet ,  a.n4  V\\h  Tcawg  »  a 
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The  sons  of  Actor  at  their  army's  head 

(Young  as  they  were)  the  vengeful  squadrons  led. 

High  on  the  rook  fair  ThiyoesM  stnnds, 

Our  utmost  frontier  on  the  I'ylian  lands  : 

Nut  far  the  streams  of  tuned  A  Ipliieus  flow  . 

Elu  -Irwin  they  pass'd,  and  pitch 'd  their  tents  below. 

Pillas,  descending  in  the  shades  of  night, 

Alarms  the  Py liana  and  commands  the  fight. 

Each  burns  for  fame,  and  swells  with  martial  pride, 

Myself  the  foremost ;  but  my  sire  denied ; 

tWd  for  my  youth,  exposed  to  stern  alarms ; 

And  stopp'd  my  chariot,  and  detain'd  my  arms. 

)ly  aire  denied  in  vain  :  on  foot  1  fled 

Amidst  our  chariots  ;  for  the  goddess  led. 

"Along  fair  Arene's  deliglitt'ul  plain 
Soft  Minyas  rolls  his  waters  to  the  main  : 
TWe,  horse  and  foot,  the  I'ylian  troops  unite, 
And  sheath' d  iu  arms,  expect  the  dawning  light. 
Tbenee,  ere  the  sun  advanced  his  noon-day  flame, 
To  great  Alphfeus'  sacred  source  we  came. 
There  first  to  Jove  our  solemn  rites  were  paid  ; 
An  untamed  heifer  pleased  the  blue-eyed  maid  ; 
A  bull,  Aiphajus  ;  and  a  bull  was  slain 
To  the  blue  monarch  of  the  watery  main. 
In  arms  we  slept.  in>.idc  I  lie  winding-  flood, 
While  round  the  town  the  fierce  Epeians  stood. 

m  as  the  sun,  with  all-revealing  ray, 
Flamed  in  the  front  of  Heaven,  and  gave  the  day. 
Bright  scenes  of  arms,  and  works  of  war  appear  ; 
The  nations  meet ;  there  1'yloa,  Elis  here. 
The  first  who  fell,  beneath  my  javelin  bled  ; 
King  Augiaa'  son,  and  spouse  of  Agamede  : 
(She  that  all  simples'  healing  virtues  knew, 
And  every  herb  that  drinks  the  morning  dew :) 
I  seized  bis  car,  the  van  of  battle  led  ; 
The  Epeians  saw,  they  trembled,  and  they  fled. 
The  foe  dispersed,  their  bravest  warrior  kill'd, 
Fierce  as  the  whirlwind  now  I  swept  the  field  : 
Full  fifty  captive  chariots  graced  my  train ", 
Two  ehiefa  from  each  fell  breathless  to  the  n\a.\n. 
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Then  Actor's  sons  had  died,  but  Neptune  shrouds 
Tlii'  youthful  heroes  in  a  veil  of  clouds. 
O'er  henpy  shields,  and  o'er  the  prostrate  throng, 
Collecting  spoils,  ami  slaughtering  all  along, 
Through  wide  Bnpnssbui  fields  we  forced  the  foet, 
Where  o'er  the  vales  the  Oleuian  rocks  arose ; 
Till  Pallas  stopp'il  us  where  Alisiura  flows. 
Even  there  the  hindmost  of  the  rear  I  slny, 
And  the  same  arm  that  led  concludes  the  day ; 
Then  back  to  Pyle  triumphant  take  my  way. 
There  to  high  Jove  were  public  thanks  assign  d, 
Aa  first  of  gods  ;  to  Nestor,  of  mankind. 
Such  then  1  was,  impell'd  by  youthful  blood ; 
So  proved  my  valour  fur  my  country's  good. 

"  Achilles  with  [inactive  fury  glows. 
And  gives  to  passion  what  tci  Greece  he  owes. 
How  shall  he  grieve,  when  to  the  eternal  shade 
Her  hosts  shall  sink,  nor  his  the  power  to  aid  I 
O  friend  !   my  ruc.itnn-y  recalls  the  day, 
When,  gathering  aids  along  the  (Jrecian  s 
I,  and  Ulysses,  loudi'd  al  Phthia's  port, 
Ami  eniored  Peleus'  hospitable  court. 
A  bull  to  Jove  he  slew  in  sacrifice, 
And  pour'd  libations  on  the  flaming  thighs. 
Thyself,  Achilles,  and  thy  reverend  sire 
Menietius,  turn'd  the  fragments  on  the  fire. 
Achillas  sees  us,  to  the  feast  invites; 
Social  we  sit,  and  share  the  genial  rites. 
We  then  explained  the  cause  on  which  we  came, 
Urged  you  to  arms,  ami  found  you  fierce  for  fami 
Your  ancient  fathers  generous  precepts  gave  ; 
Peleus  said  only  this  : — 'My  son  !  be  brave.' 
Menietius  thus  :  'Though  great  Achilles  shine 
In  strength  superior,  and  of  race  divine, 
Yet  cooler  thoughts  thy  elder  years  attend  ; 
Let  thy  just  counsels  aid,  and  rule  thy  friend.' 
Thus  spoke  your  father  at  Theses!!*'*  court : 
Words  now  forgot,  though  now  of  vast  import. 
try  the  utmost  ttiat  a  irieai  c«.a  say : 
gentle  force  the  fiercest  nivafta  <&*>!  \ 
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Some  favouring  god  Achilles'  heart  may  mors  ; 
Though  deaf  to  glory,  he  may  yield  to  love. 
If  some  dire  orarle  his  breast  alarm, 
If  aught  from  Heaven  withhold  his  saving  arm, 
Some  beam  of  comfort  yet  on  Greece  may  shine, 
If  thou  but  lead  the  Mynnidonian  line; 
C'larl  in  Achilles'  arms,  if  thou  appear. 
Proud  Troy  may  tremble,  and  desist  from  war : 
Press'd  bv  fresh  forces,  her  i>'er-labour'd  train 
Jl  ieek  their  walls,  ami  Greece  respire  again. 
Tii*  touch'd  his  generous  heart,  and  from  the  tent 
ng  the  shore  with  hasty  strides  he  went ; 
ii  as  he  came,  where,  on  the  crowded  strand, 
lit  public  mart  and  courts  of  justice  stand, 
HWe  the  tall  fleet  of  great  Ulysses  lies, 
And  altars  to  the  guardian  gods  arise; 
There,  sad,  he  met  the  brave  Evamon'i  son, 
Urge  painful  drops  from  all  his  members  run  ; 
An  arrow's  head  yet  rooted  in  his  wound, 
The  sable  blood  in  circles  mark'd  the  ground. 
As  faintly  reeling  he  conlV"'d  the  smart, 
Weak  was  his  pace,  but  dauntless  was  his  heart. 
Divine  compassion  touch'd  1'atroclus'  breast, 
Who,  sighing,  thus  his  bleeding  friend  address'd  ; 

"Ah,  hapless  hauler-  of  (lie  (irocian  host ! 
Tli us  must  ye  perish  on  a  barbarous  coast? 
Is  this  your  fate,  to  glut  the  dogs  with  gore, 
Far  from  your  friends,  and  from  your  native  shore? 
Say,  great  F.urypylus  !  shall  (Jreiwo  yet  stand? 
Resists  she  yet  the  raging  Hector's  hand  ? 
Or  are  her  heroes  doom'd  to  die  with  shame, 
And  this  the  period  of  our  wars  and  fame? 

Eurypylus  replies  :  "No  more,  my  friend; 
Greece  is  no  more  I  tlii-  day  her  glories  end ; 
Even,  to  the  ships  victorious  Troy  pursues, 

I  Her  force  increasing  as  her  toil  renews. 
Those  chiefs,  that  used  her  utmost  rage  to  meet, 
Lie  pierced  with  wounds,  and  bleeding  in  the  fleet. 
But,  thou,  Patroclus  !  act  a  friendly  part, 
Lead  to  toy  ships,  and  draw  this  deadly  dart". 


it 
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With  lukewarm  water  wash  the  gore  away; 
With  healing  balms  the  raging  smart  allay. 
Such  as  sage  I 'rii rou.  sin'  nt'  pharmacy, 
Once  taught  Achilles,  and  Achilles  thee. 
Of  two  famed  surgeons,  Podalirius  stands 
This  hour  surrounded  by  the  Trojan  hands; 
And  great  Machaon,  wounded  in  his  tent, 
Nnw  wants  that  succour  which  so  oft  he  lent" 

To  him  the  chief:  "  What  then  remains  to  do 
The  event  of  things  the  gods  alone  can  view. 
Charged  by  Achilles'  great  command  I  fly, 
And  bear  with  haste  the  Pyllan  king's  reply  : 
But  thy  distress  this  instant  claims  relief." 
He  said,  and  in  his  arms  upheld  the  chief. 
The  slaves  tlicir  master's  slow  approach  survey1  d 
And  hides  of  oxen  on  the  floor  display 'd  : 
There  stretch' d  at  length  the  wounded  hero  lay ; 
I'atroclus  cut  the  forky  steel  away  : 
Then  in  his  hands  a  bitter  root  he  bruised  ; 
[The  wound  he  wash'd,  the  styptic  juice  infused. 
The  closing  flesh  that  instant  ceased  to  glow, 
The  wound  to  torture,  and  the  blood  to  flow. 
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Greeks  having  retired  into  their  intrenchmetits.  Hector 
:mpts  lo  force  Item;  but  it  proving  impossible  to  pass 
ditch,  Polydamas  advises  to  quit  their  chariots,  and 
oxge  the  attack  on  foot,  '['he  Trojans  follow  his  counsel ; 
I  having  divided  their  army  into  five  bodies  of  foot,  begin 
assault.  But  opon  the  signal  of  an  eagle  with  a  serpent 
Ms  talons,  which  appealed  on  the  left  hand  of  the  Trojans, 
avours  to  withdraw  them  again.  This  Heciur 
ltinues  the  attack  ;  in  which,  after  many  ac- 
makes  the  first  breach  in  the  wall.  Hector 
■j  casting  a  stone  of  vast  size,  forces  open  one  of  the  gates, 
1  enters  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  who  victoriously  pursue 
Grecians  even  to  their  ships. 

While  thus  the  hero's  pious  cares  attend 
The  cure  and  safety  of  his  wounded  friend, 
Trojans  and  Greeks  with  clashing  shields  engage, 
And  mutual  deaths  are  dealt  with  mutual  rage. 
Nor  long  the  trench  or  lofty  walls  oppose  : 
With  gods  averse  the  ill-fated  works  arose; 
Their  powers  neglected,  and  no  victim  slain, 
The  walls  were  raised,  the  trenches  sunk  in  vain. 

Without  the  pods,  how  short  a  period  stands 
The  proudest  monument  of  mortal  hands  ! 
This  stood  while  Hector  and  Achilles  raged, 
While  sacred  Troy  the  warring  hosts  engaged  ; 
But  when  her  sons  were  slain,  her  city  burn'd. 
And  what  survived  of  Greece  to  Greece  return'd  ; 
Then  Neptune  and  Apollo  shook  the  shore, 
Then  Ida's  summits  pour'd  their  watery  stt 
Rhesus  and  Rhodius  then  unite  their  rills, 
Caresus  roaring  down  the  stony  hills. 
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JF.sepus,  Granieus,  with  mingled  force, 
And  Xanthus  foam  hip  from  his  fruitful  Bource ; 
And  gulfy  Simoi's,  rolling  to  the  main 
Helmets,  and  shields,  ami  godlike  heroes  slain  : 
These,  turti'd  by  I'ho/bus  from  their  wonted  way 
Deluged  the  rampire  nine  continual  days  ; 
The  weight  of  waters  saps  the  yielding  wall, 
And  to  the  sea  the  floating  bulwarks  fall. 
Incessant,  cataracts  the  Thunderer  pours, 
And  half  the  skies  descend  in  sliricy  shower*. 
The  god  of  ocean,  marching  stem  before. 
With     his    huge    trident    wounds    the    tremb! 

Vast  stones  and  piles  from  their  foundation  he*n 
And  whelms  the  smoky  ruin  in  the  waves. 
Now  smooth'd  with  sand,  and  levell'd  by  the  floo 
No  fragment  tells  where  once  the  wonder  stood  j 
In  their  old  bounds  the  rivers  roll  again, 
Shine  'twurt  the  hills,  or  wander  o'er  the  plain. 

But  this  the  gods  in  later  times  perform  ; 
As  yet  the  bulwark  stood,  and  braved  the  storm 
The  stroke*  yet.  echoed  of  contending  powers  ; 
War  thunder' ri  at  the  gates,  and  blood  distnin'd 

towers. 
Smote  by  the  arm  of  .love  with  dire  dismay, 
Close  bv  their  hollow  ships  the  Grecians  lay  : 
Hector  s  approach  in  every  wind  they  hear, 
And  Hector's  fury  every  moment  fear. 
He,  like  a  whirlwind,  toss'd  the  scattering  throttj 
Mingled  the  troops,  and  drove  the  field  along. 
So  'midst  the  dogs  and  hunters'  daring  bauds, 
Fierce  of  his  might,  a  boar  or  lion  stands ; 
Arm'd  foes  around  a  dreadful  circle  form, 
And  hissing  javelins  rain  an  iron  storm : 
His  powers  untamed,  their  bold  assault  defy, 
And  where  he  turns  the  rout  disperse  or  die  ; 
He  foams,  he  glares,  he  hounds  against  them  all, 
And  if  he  falls,  his  courage  makes  him  fall. 
H'ith  equal  rage  encornpass'd  Hector  glows; 
Exhorts  his  armies,  ma  ttie  Vt<»tt\v«a  &«<*«. 
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impatient  fury  breathe, 

rt  and  tremble  at  the  gulf  beneath  ; 

:he  brink  they  neigh,  aint  paw  the  ground, 

turf  trembles,  and  the  skies  resound, 
ley  view'd  the  prospect  dark  and  deep, 
*  the  leap,  and  headlong  hung  the  steep  ; 
torn  bare,  (a  formidable  show  !) 
stled  thick  with  sharpened  stake-  below. 
■  alone  this  strong  defence  could  force, 

the  pass  impervious  to  the  horse. 
t  Polydamas  ;  who,  wisely  brave, 
1'd  great  Hector,  and  this  counsel  nave: 
lou,  bold  leader  of  the  Trojan  bands  ! 
I,  con  federate  chiefs  from  foreign  lands  ! 
itrance  here  can  cumbrous  chariots  find] 
;es  beneath,  the  Grecian  walls  behind  ? 

through  those,  without  a  thousand  wounds, 
b  for  combat  in  yon  narrow  bounds, 
f  the  favours  mighty  Jove  iias  shown, 
iin  dangers  we  too  rashly  run  : 
s  will  our  haughty  foe.s  to  tame, 

this  instant  end  the  Grecian  name  ! 

r  from  Argos,  let  their  heroes  fall, 

ereat  day  destroy  and  bury  all  ! 

lid  they  turn,  and  here  oppress  our  train, 
jpes,  what  methods  of  retreat  remain  ? 

in  the  trench,  by  our  own  troops  confused, 

romiscuoiis  carnage  crush'd  and  bruised, 
must  perish,  if  their  arms  prevail, 

1  ■  Trojan  live  to  tell  the  tale. 

■nt  ye  warriors  !  and  obey  with  speed  ; 

m  the  trenches  let  your  steeds  be  led  ; 

alighting,  wedged  in  firm  array, 

on  foot,  and  Hector  lead  the  way. 

e  shall  stoop  before  our  conquering  power, 

.  (if  Jove  consent)  her  fatal  hour." 

ounsel  pleased  :  the  godlike  Hector  sprung 

im  his  Beat  ;  his  clanging  armour  rung. 

fa  example  follow 'd  by  his  tram, 

Is  his  ear,  and  issues  on  the  plain, 
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By  orders  strict  the  charioteers  enjoin'd 
Compel  the  coursers  to  their  ranks  behind. 
The  forces  part  in  five  distinguish 'd  bands, 
And  all  obey  their  several  chiefs'  commands. 
The  best  and  bravest  in  the  first  conspire, 
Paut  for  the  fight,  and  threat  the  fleet  with  fin 
Great  Hector  glorious  in  the  vaa  of  these, 
Poly  dam  as,  and  brave  Uebriones. 
Before  the  next  the  graceful  Paris  shines, 
And  bold  Alcathous,  and  Agenor  joins. 
The  sons  of  Priam  with  the  third  appear, 
De'iphobus,  ami  Helenus  the  seer; 
In  arms  with  these  the  mighty  Asius  stood, 
Who  drew  from  Hyrtaona  Mb  noble  blood. 
And  whom  Arisba's  yellow  coursers  bore, 
The  coursers  fed  on  Selle's  winding  shore. 
Antenor's  sons  the  fourth  battalion  guide, 
And  great  JSneas,  born  on  fountful  Ide. 
Divine  Sarpedou  the  last  band  obey'd, 
Whom  Glaucus  and  Astcropajus  aid. 
Next  him,  the  bravest,  at  their  army's  head, 
But  he  more  brave  than  all  the  hosts  he  led. 

Now  with  ™m;>iji:ifd  -liielik  in  close  array, 
The  moving  legion"  speed  their  headlong  way ; 
Already  in  their  hopes  they  fire  the  fleet, 
And  see  the  Grecians  gasping  at  their  feet. 

While  every  Trojan  thus,  and  every  aid, 
The  advice  of  wise  Polydamas  obey'd, 
Asius  alone,  confiding  in  his  car, 
His  vaunted  coursers  urged  to  meet  the  war. 
Unhappy  hero  !  and  advised  in  vain ; 
Those  wheels  returning  ne'er  shall  mark  the  pi 
No  more  those  coursers  with  triumphant  joy 
Restore  their  master  to  the  gates  of  Troy  ! 
Black  death  attends  behind  the  Grecian  wall, 
And  great  Idomeneus  shall  boast  thy  fall ! 
Fierce  to  the  left  he  drives,  where  from  the  pli 
The  flying  Grecians  strove  their  ships  to  gain ; 
Swift  through  the  wnll  their  horse  and  chariots  f 
Tie  gates  half-open  d  to  tetevie  'iifc'WL. 
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r,  exulting  in  his  force,  he  flies  : 
lowing  host  with  clamours  rend  the  skies : 
nge  the  Grecians  headlong  in  the  main, 
leir  proud  hopes;  but  all  their  hopes  were  vain  I 
lard  the  gates,  two  mighty  chiefs  attend, 
om  the  Lapiths'  warlike  race  descend  ; 
olypcetes,  great  Perithous'  heir, 
lat  Leonteus,  like  the  god  of  war. 
tall  oaks,  before  the  wall  they  rise  ; 
oots  in  earth,  their  heads  amidst  the  skies  : 
spreading  arms  with  leafy  honours  crowu'd, 
"le  tempest,  and  protect  the  ground  ; 
the  hills  appears  their  stately  form, 
leir  deep  roots  for  ever  brave  the  storm, 
ceful  these,  and  so  the  shock  they  stand 
lg  Asius,  and  his  furious  band. 
,  Acamas,  in  front  appear, 
nomaus  and  Thoon  close  the  rear  : 
their  clamours  shake  the  ambient  fields,  ' 
■round  them  beat  their  hollow  shields  ; 
rless  brothers  on  the  Grecians  call, 
their  navies,  and  defend  the  wall, 
in  they  saw  Troy's  sable  troops  impend, 
ice  tumultuous  liimi  tier  towers  descend, 
rom  the  portals  rush'd  the  intrepid  pair, 
ed  their  breasts,  and  stood  themselves  the  war. 
wild  hoars  spring  furious  from  their  den, 
with  the  cries  of  dogs  and  voice  of  men ; 
ry  side  the  crackling  fi-nes  they  tear, 
Hit  the  shrubs,  and  lay  the  forest  bare  ; 
lash  their  tusks,  with  five  their  eye-balls  roll, 
e  wide  wound  let?  out  their  mighty  soul, 
their  heads  the  whistling  javelins  sung, 
sounding  strokes  their  brazen  targets  rung  ; 
was  the  fight,  while  yet  the  Greoian  powers 
n'd  the  walls,  and  mann'd  the  lofty  towers  : 
their  fleet  their  last  efforts  they  try, 
lies  and  darts  in  mingled  tempests  fly. 
ien  sharp  Boreas  blows  abroad,  and  brings 
try  winter  on  his  frozen  winga  ; 
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Beneath  the  low-hung  clouds  the  sheets  of  snot 
Descend,  and  whiten  nil  tlie  fields  below  : 
So  fast  the  darts  on  either  army  pour, 
So  down  the  ramiiires  rolls  1 1n-  nmky  shower: 
Heavy,  and  thick,  resound  the  hatter'd  shields, 
And  the  deaf  echo  rattles  round  the  fields. 

With  shame  repulsed,  with  grief  and  fury  driven, 
The  frantic  Asius  thus  accuses  Heaven  : 
"In  powers  immortal  who  shall  now  believer 
Cau  those  too  Hatter,  and  can  Jove  deceiver 
What  man  could  doubt  but  Troy's  victorious  pu*« 
Should  humble  Greece,  mid  this-  iier  fatal  hour? 
But  like  when  wasps  from  hollow  crannies  drive, 
Tcj  guard  the  entrance  of  their  common  hive, 
I  >ui-konii)L"  the  rock,  while  with  unwearied  whip 
They  strike  the  assailants,  rind  infix  their  stings; 
A  racB  determined,  that  to  death  conteud  ! 
So  fierce  these  Greeks  their  last  retreats  defend. 
Gods!  shall  two  warriors  only  gunnl  their  gales. 
Repel  an  army,  and  defraud  the  fates?" 

These  empty  ai-rents  imiiiiW  with  the  wind. 
Nor  moved  great  Jove's  unalterable  mind; 
To  godlike  Hector  and  his  matchless  might 
Was  owed  the  glory  of  the  destined  fight 
Like  deeds  of  arms  through  all  the  forts  were  tried, 
And  all  the  (rates  sustain' d  an  equal  tide; 
Through  the  long  walls  the  stony  showers  were  heard. 
The  blaze  of  dairies,  the  flash  of  arms  aupear'd. 
The  spirit  of  a  god  my  breast  inspire, 
To  raise  each  act  to  lite,  ami  situ;  with  fire ! 
While  Greece  uiiconijuer'd  kept  alive  the  war. 
Secure  of  death,  confiding  in  despair  ; 
And  all  her  guardian  gods,  in  deep  dismajr, 
With  unassisting  arms  deplored  the  day. 

Even  yet  the  dauntless  l.apith*  maintain 
The  dreadful  pass,  and  round  them  beau  the  si 
First  Damasus,  by  Poly  pistes'  steel, 
Pierced  through  iiis  helmet's  brawn  visor,  fell: 
The  weapon  drank  tke  mingled  brains  and  gore! 
The  warrior  sinks,  ttemeuAiM*  uj  ~ 


leslaiii. 

fell: 

gore! 

SUM*1. 
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it  Ormenus  and  Pylon  yield  their  breath  : 
or  less  Leonteus  strews  the  lipid  with  death  ; 
rat  through  the  belt  Hipponuohus  he  gored, 
ieu  Buddeu  waved  bis  unresisted  sword  : 
Dtiphates,  as  through  the  ranks  he  broke, 
le  falchion  struck,  mid  fate  pursued  the  stroke : 
menus,  Orestes,  Menou,  bled  ; 
ud  round  him  rose  a  monument  of  dead. 
Meantime,  the  bravest  of  the  Trojan  crew, 
old  Hector  and  Polydamas,  pursue  ; 
ieroe  with  impatience  on  the  «  orks  to  fall, 
nd  wrap  in  rolling  flames  the  rleet  and  wall. 
Tiese  on  the  farther  hank  now  stood  and  grazed, 
y  Heaven  alarm'd,  by  prodigies  amazed  : 

signal  omen  stupp'd  i.ln-  (>;i—injr  host, 
heir  martial  fury  in  their  wonder  lost, 
ove's  bird  on  sounding  pinions  beat  the  skies; 

bleeding  serpent  of  enormous  size, 
is  talons  truss  (1  ;  alive,  nml  eurliug  round, 

He  stung  the  bird,  whose  throat  received  the  wound  : 

Mad  with  the  smas-l ,  lie  dm  [is  I  he  fatal  prey, 

hi  airy  circles  wings  his  painful  way, 

Moats  on  the  winds,  ami  rends  the  heaven  with  cries : 

nidat  the  host  the  fallen  serpent  lies. 

ey,  pale  with  terror,  mark  its  spires  unroll'd, 

id  Jove's  portent  with  beating  hearts  behold. 
Then  first  Poly  dam  as  the  nilenee  broke, 
Long  weigh 'd  the  signal,  and  to  Hector  spoke : 

"  How  oft,  my  brother,  thy  reproach  1  bear, 
For  words  well  meant,  and  sentiments  sincere? 
True  to  those  counsels  which  1  judge  the  best, 
I  tell  the  faithful  dictates  of  mv  breast. 
To  speak  his  thoughts  is  every  freeman's  right, 

And  nil  I  move,  deferring  to  thy  sway, 
But  Ujnde  to  raise  that  power  which  I  obey. 
Then  hear  my  words,  nor  may  my  word-  be  vain 
Neek  Tiot  this  day  the  Grecian  ships  to  gain  ; 
For  sure,  to  warn  us,  Jove  his  omen  sent, 
And  thus  my  mind  expJains  its  clear  event '. 
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:h  fright, 


The  victor  eagle,  whose  sinister  flight 
Retards  our  host,  and  tills  our  hearts  with  fright, 
Dismiss' d  his  conquest  in  the  middle  skies, 
AUow'd  to  seize,  but  not  possess  the  prize ; 
Thus,  though  we  gird  with  fires  the  Grecian  fleet, 
Though  these  proud  bulwarks  tumble  at  our  feet, 
Toils  unforeseen,  and  fiercer,  are  decreed ; 
More  woes  shall  follow,  and  more  heroes  bleed. 
So  bodes  my  soul,  and  bids  me  thus  advise ; 
For  thus  a  skilful  seer  would  read  the  skies." 

To  him  then  Hector  with  disdain  retum'd  : 
(Fierce  as  he  spoke,  his  eyes  with  fury  burn'd  :) 
"Are  these  the  faithful  counsels  of  thy  tongue? 
Thy  will  is  partial,  not  thy  reason  wrong  ; 
Or  if  the  purpose  of  thy  heart  thou  vent, 
Sure  heaven  resumes  the  little  sense  it  lent. 
What  coward  counsels  would  thy  madness  move 
Against  the  word,  the  will  re  veal' d  of  Jove? 
The  leading  sign,  the  irrevocable  nod, 
And  happy  thunders  of  the  favouring  god, 
These  shall  I  slight,  and  guide  my  wavering  miud 
By  wandering  birdB  that  flit  with  every  wind? 
Ye  vagrants  of  the  sky  !  your  wings  extend, 
Or  where  the  suns  arise,  or  where  descend ; 
To  right,  to  left,  unheeded  take  your  way, 
While  I  the  dictates  of  high  heaven  obey. 
Without  a  sign  his  sword  the  brave  man  rtrawi, 
And  asks  no  omen  but  his  country's  cause. 
But  why  should'st  thou  suspect  the  war's  success? 
None  feare  it  more,  as  none  promotes  it  less : 
Though  all  our  chiefs  amidst  yon  ships  e: 
Trust  thy  own  cowardice  to  escape  their  fi 
Troy  and  her  sons  may  find  a  general  grave. 
But  thou  can>t  live,  for  thou  canst  be  a 
Yet  should  the  fears  that  wary  mind  s 
Spread  their  cold  poison  through  our  soldiers' h 
My  javelin  can  revenge  so  base  a  part, 
And  free  the  soul  that  quivers  in  thy  heart." 

Furious  he  apo\te,  aui,  tu%\\vu£ \n  the  wall, 
Calls  on  his  host  -,  Mb  \w»1  o\«i  tV*>  "^  x 
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With  ardour  follow  where  their  leader  dies 

I 


RedoiiMini:  clamours  thunder  in  the  sk: 


Jove  breathes  a  whirlwind  from  the  lulls  of  Ide, 
And  drift*  of  dust  the  clouded  navy  hide; 
He  fills  the  Greeks  with  terror  and  dismay, 
And  gives  (Treat  Hector  the  predestined  day. 
Strong  in  themselves,  but  stronger  in  his  aid, 
Close  to  the  works  their  rigid  siege  they  laid. 
In  vain  the  mounds  and  massy  heams  defend, 
While  these  they  undermine,  and  those  they  rend  ; 
Upheaved  the  piles  that  prop  the  solid  wall ; 
And  heaps  on  heaps  the  smoky  ruins  fall. 
Greece  on  her  ramparts  stands  the  fierce  alarms  ; 
Tot  crowded  bulwarks  blaze  with  waving  arms, 
Skidd  touching  shield,  a  long  refulgent  row; 
Whence  hissing  darts,  incessant,  rain  below. 
He  bold  Ajaces  fly  from  tower  to  tower, 
And  rouse,  with  flame  divine,  the  Grecian  power. 
"V generous  impulse  every  Greek  obeys; 
ireats  urge  the  fearful ;  and  the  valiant,  praise. 
'''  Fellows  in  arms  !  whose  deeds  are  known  to  fame, 
id  you,  whose  ardour  hopes  an  equal  name  1 
ice  not  ulike  endued  with  force  or  art; 
ihold  a  day  when  each  may  act  his  part ! 
day  to  fire  the  brave,  and  warm  the  cold, 
i  gain  new  glories,  or  augment  the  old. 
rge  those  who  stand,  and  those  who  faint,  excite ; 
rown  Hector's  vaunts  in  loud  exhorts  of  fight  j 
inquest,  not  safety,  fill  the  thoughts  of  all; 
tk  not  your  fleet,  but  sally  from  the  wall ; 
Jove  once  more  may  drive  their  routed  train, 
id  Troy  lie  trembling  in  her  walls  again." 
Their  ardour  kindles  all  the  Grecian  unwers ; 
id  now  the  stones  descend  in  heavier  showers, 
when  high  Jove  his  sharp  artillery  forms, 
And  opes  his  cloudy  magazine  of  storms; 
In  winter's  bleak  uncomfortable  reign, 
A  snowy  inundation  hides  the  plain  ; 
He  stills  the  winds,  and  bids  the  skies  to  sleep ; 
the  silent  tempest  thick  and.  deep  ■, 


U" 
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And  first  tbe  mountain -tops  are  cover' d  o'er, 
Then  the  green  fields,  and  then  the  sandy  shore; 
Bent  with  the  weight,  the  nodding  woods  are  -mi. 
And  one  bright  waste  hides  all  the  works  of  roeu- 
The  circling  sens,  silone  absorbing  all. 
Drink  the  dissolving  fleeces  as  they  fall : 
Su  from  each  siilo  increase*]  the  stony  rain, 
And  the  white  ruin  rises  o'er  the  plain. 

Thus  godlike  Hector  and  his  troops  contend 
To  force  the  ramparts,  and  the  gates  to  rend 
Nor  Troy  could  conquer,  nor  the  Greek- 
Till  great  Sarpedon  tower' d  amid  the  field ; 
For  mighty  Jove  inspired  with  martial  flame 
His  matchless  son,  and  urged  him  on  to  fame. 
In  arms  he  shines,  conspicuous  from  afar, 
And  bears  aloft  his  ample  shield  iii  air; 
Within  whose  orb  the  thick  bull-hides  were  roll'd, 
Ponderous  with  brass,  and  hound  with  ductile  g»U 
And  while  two  pointed  javelins  i™  his  hands, 
Majestic  moves  along,  and  leads  hia  Lycian  baudi 

So  press  d  with  hunger,  from  the  mountain's  brW  ■ 
Descends  a  lion  on  the  flocks  below ; 
So  stalks  tbe  lordly  savage  o'er  the  plain, 
In  sullen  majesty,  and  stern  disdain: 
In  vain  loud  mastiffs  hay  him  from  afar, 
And  shepherds  gall  him  ivitli  an  iron  war ; 
Regardless,  furious,  he  pursues  his  way  ; 
He  foams,  he  roars,  be  rends  tbe  panting  prey. 

Resolved  alike,  divine  Sarpedon  glows 
With  generous  rage  that  drives  him  on  the  fbw. 
He  views  tbe  towers,  and  meditates  their  fall. 
To  sure  destruction  dooms  the  aspiring  wall ; 
Then  casting  on  his  friend  an  ardent  look. 
Fired  with  the  thirst  of  glory,  thus  he  spoke  : 

"  Why  boast  we,  Glaunus  !  our  extended  reign, 
Where  Xanthus'  streams  enrich  the  Lycian  plain, 
Our  numerous  herds  that  range  the  fruitful  field. 
And  hills  where  vines  their  purple  harvest  yield, 
Our  foaming  bowla  witV  purer  nectar  crown'd, 
Our  feasts  enhanced  v.'\t\\  music'*,  ^-AfV^i  «™A' 
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Why  on  those  shores  are  we  with  joy  survey'd, 
Admired  as  heroes.  and  as  gods  obey'd, 
("riles*  L'reat  acts  superior  merit  prove, 
And  vindicate  the  bounteous  powers  above? 
Tis  ours,  the  di^uitv  thes  jrii'e  to  grace  ; 
The  first  in  valour,  as  the"  first  in  place  ;  ' 
That  when  with  wondering;  eyes  our  martial  bands 
Behold  our  deeds  transcending  our  commands, 
Bach,  they  may  cry,  deserve  die  sovereign  state, 
Whom  those  that  envy  dare  not  imitate  I 
Could  all  our  care  elude  the  gloomy  grave, 
Which  claims  no  less  the  fearful  and  the  brave, 


is  !  ignoble  age  must  come, 
Disease,  and  dentil's  inexorable  doom  ; 
The  life,  which  others  pay,  let  its  bestow, 
id  give  to  fame  what  we  to  nature  owe  ; 
re  though  we  tall,  and  honour'd  if  we  live, 
glory  gain,  or  glory  give ! " 
i  ;  his  words  the  listening  chief  inspire 
h  equal  warmth,  and  rouse  the  warrior's  fire  ; 
i*  troops  pursue  their  lenders  with  delight, 
h  to  the  foe,  and  claim  the  promised  fight, 
itheus  from  on  high  the  s'.orm  beheld 
teuiug  the  fort,  and  blackening  in  the  field  : 
imnd  the  walls  he  gazed,  to  view  from  far 
hat  aid  apnenr'd  to  avert  the  iipproachiug  war, 
*  where  Teueer  with  the  Ajaces  stood, 
;  insatiate,  prodigal  of  blood. 
In  vain  he  calls  ;  the  din  of  helms  and  shields 
Rings  to  the  skies,  and  echoes  Lhrough  the  fields, 
The  brazen  hinges  fiy,  the  walls  resound, 
Heaven  trembles,  roar  the  mountains,  thunders  all 

the  ground. 
Then    thus    to   Thoiis  :     "  Hence    with    speed    (he 

said), 
Aud  urge  the  buhl  Ajaces  to  Our  aid  ; 
Their  strength.,  united,  best  may  help  to  beat 
The  bloody  labours  of  the  doubtful  war  : 
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Hither  the  Lycian  princes  bend  their  course, 
The  best  and  bravest  of  the  hostile  force. 
But  if  too  fiercely  there  the  foes  contend, 
Let  Telamon,  at  least,  our  towers  defend, 
And  Teucer  haste  with  his  unerring  bow 
To  share  the  danger,  and  repel  the  foe." 

Swift,  at  the  word,  the  herald  speeds  along 
The  lofty  ramparts,  through  the  martial  throng, 
And  finds  the  heroes,  bathed  in  sweat  and  gore, 


I 


Your  aid  (said  Thoijs)  Peteus'  son  demands  ; 
Your  strength,  united,  best  may  help  to  bear 
The  bloody  labours  of  the  doubtful  war : 
Thither  the  Lycian  princes  bend  their  course, 
The  best  and  bravest  of  the  hostile  force. 
But  if  too  fiercely,  here,  the  foes  contend, 
At  least,  let  Telamon  those  towers  defend, 
And  Teucer  haste  with  his  unerring-  bow 
To  share  the  danger,  and  repel  the  foe." 

Straight  to  the  fort  great  Ajax  turn'd  his  care, 
And  thus  bespoke  his  brothers  of  the  war  : 
"  Now,  valiant  Lycomede  !  enert  your  might, 
And,  brave  O'ileus,  prove  your  force  in  fight ; 
To  you  I  trust  the  fortune  of  the  field, 
Till  by  this  arm  the  foe  shall  be  repell'd  : 
That  done,  expect  me  to  complete  the  day ; " 
Then  with  his  sevenfold  shield  he  strode  awai 
With  equal  steps  hold  Teucer  press'd  the  shor 
Whose  fatal  bow  the  strong  Pandion  bore. 

High  on  the  walls  appear'd  the  Lycian  powen, 
Like  some  black  tempest  gathering  round  the  toicerJ 
The  Greeks,  oppress'd,  their  utmost  force  unite, 
Prepared  to  labour  in  the  unequal  fight: 
The  war  renews,  mix'd  shouts  and  groans  arise; 
Tumultuous  clamour  mounts,  and  thickens  in  the  sin 
Fierce  Ajajc  first  the  advancing  host  invades, 
And  sends  the  brave  Epicles  to  the  shades, 
farpedon's  friend.     Across  \.\ie  ■WMivot'g  way, 
font  from  the  walls,  &  tocVj  tra£meta.\xs  -, 


■n  ages  not 
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it  the  strongest  swain 
ave  the  unwieldy  burden  from  the  plain  : 
A,  and  swung  it  round  ;  then  toss'd  on  high, 
ith  force,  and  laliour'd  up  the  sky ; 
he  Lycian's  helmet  thundering  down, 
lerous  ruin  crush'd  his  batter' d  crown. 
1  divers  from  some  airy  steep 
i  descend,  and  shoot  into  the  deep, 
Spieles :  then  in  groans  expires, 
■muring  to  the  shades  the  soul  retires. 

to  the  ramparts  daring  Glaucus  drew, 

ucer's  hand  a  winged  arrow  flew  ; 

ded  shaft  the  destined  passage  found, 

lis  naked  arm  inflicts  a  wound. 

f,  who  fear'd  some  foe's  insulting  boast 

op  the  progress  of  his  warlike  host, 

i  the  wound,  and,  leaping  from  his  height, 

■eluctant  from  the  unfinish'd  fight 

arpedon  with  regret  beheld 

Glaucus  slowly  quit  the  field ; 
mg  breast  with  generous  ardour  glows, 
gs  to  light,  and  flies  upon  the  foes. 

first  was  doom'd  his  force  to  feel ; 
his  breast  he  plunged  the  pointed  steel ; 
m  the  yawning  wound  with  fury  tore 
,r,  pursued  hy  gushing  streams  of  gore  : 
ikB  the  warrior  with  a  thundering  sound, 
en  armour  rings  against  the  ground. 
;o  the  battlement  the  victor  flies, 
h  full  force,  and  every  nerve  applies  : 
t ;  the  ponderous  stones  disjointed  yield  ; 
jig  ruins  smoke  along  the  field. 
y  breach  appears  ;  the  walls  lie  bare ; 
e  a  deluge,  rushes  in  the  war. 
bold  Teucer  draws  the  twanging  bow, 
x  sends  his  javelin  at  the  foe  ; 
bin  belt  the  feather'd  weapon  stood, 
jugh  his  buckler  drove  the  trembling  wood  ; 
j  was  present  in  the  dire  debate, 
'  hia  offspring,  and  avert  his  fate. 
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The  prince  gave  back,  not  meditating  flight, 

But  urging  vengeance,  anil  severer  fight; 

Then  rais'd  with  hope,  and  fired  with  glory's  chains, 

His  fainting  squadrons  to  new  fury  warms. 

"Oh  where,  ie  i.viiun-.  i-  tin.'  strength  you  boast? 

Your  former  fame  and  ancient  virtue  lost ! 

The  breach  liea  open,  but  your  chief  in  vain 

Attempts  alone  the  guarded  pass  to  gain  : 

Unite,  and  soon  that  hostile  fleet  shall  fail : 

The  force  of  powerful  union  conquers  all." 

This  just  rebuke  inflamed  the  Lyciau  crew ; 
They  join,  they  th  icken,  and  the  assault  renew : 
Unmoved  the  eiiiliodied  <  iii-tks  their  fury  dare, 
And  fix'd  Bupport  the  weight  of  all  the  war ; 
Nor  could  the  Greeks  repel  the  Lycian  powers, 
Nor  the  bold  I  ,\  riuns  tome  the  Grecian  towers. 
As  on  the  confines  of  adjoining  grounds, 
Two  stubborn  swains  with  blows  dispute  their  bound*! 
They  tug,  they  sweat ;   but  neither  gain,  nor  yield, 

One  foot,  one  inch,  of  the  contended  field; 
Thus  obstinate  to  deFitli,  they  lit:  lit,  they  fell ; 
Nor  these  can  keep,  nor  those  can  win  the  walk 
Their  manly  breasts  arc  pierced  with  many  a  wound, 
Loud  strokes  are  heard,  and  rattling  arms  resound; 
The  copious  slaughter  covers  all  the  shore, 
And  the  high  ramparts  drip  with  human  gore. 

As  when  two  scales  are  charged  with  doubtful  loadf, 
From  side  to  side  the  trembling  balance  nods, 
(While  some  laborious  matron,  just  and  poor, 
With  nice  osio-tiiess  weiirli-  her  woolly  store,) 
Till  poised  aloft,  the  resting  hewn  suspends 
Each  uijuitl  weight;   ii'O'this,  nor  that,  descend*: 
So  stood  the  war,  till  Hector's  matchless  might, 
With  fates  prevailing,  turn'd  the  scale  of  fight. 
Fierce  as  a  whirlwind  up  the  walls  lie  flies, 
And  fires  his  host  with  loud  repeated  cries. 
"  Advance,  ye  Trojans  !  leud  your  valiant  hands, 
Haste  to  the  fleet,  anil  toss  the  blazing  brands  ! " 
They  hear,  they  run;  and,  ga*A\«u\fc  at  his  call, 
Raise  scaling  engines,  n\\4a»(«ii&*iifc™&.-. 
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id  the  works  a  wood  of  glittering  spears 
3  up,  and  all  the  rising  host  appears, 
iderous  stone  bold  Hector  heaved  to  throw, 
,ed  above,  and  rough  and  gross  below  : 
:wo  strong  men  the  enormous  weight  could  raise, 
i  men  as  live  in  these  degenerate  days  : 
this,  as  easy  as  a  swain  could  bear 
snowy  fleece,  he  toss'd,  and  shook  in  air ; 
Jove  upheld,  and  lighten'd  of  its  load 
i  unwieldy  rock,  the  labour  of  a  god. 
us  arm'd,  before  the  folded  gates  he  came, 
massy  substance,  and  stupendous  frame ; 
ith  iron  bars  and  brazen  hinges  strong, 
n  lofty  beams  of  solid  timber  hung  : 
hen  thundering  through  the  planks  with  forceful  sway, 
hives  the  sharp  rock ;  the  solid  beams  give  way, 
lie  folds  are  shatter' d ;  from  the  crackling  door 
Leap  the  resounding  bars,  the  flying  hinges  roar. 
Now  rushing  in,  the  furious  chief  appears, 
Gloomy  as  night !  and  shakes  two  shining  spears  : 
A  dreadful  gleam  from  his  bright  armour  came, 
And  from  his  eye-balls  flash' d  the  living  flame. 
He  moves  a  god,  resistless  in  his  course, 
And  seems  a  match  for  more  than  mortal  force. 
rhen  pouring  after,  through  the  gaping  space, 
A  tide  of  Trojans  flows,  and  fills  the  place ; 
Fhe  Greeks  behold,  they  tremble,  and  they  fly ; 
rhe  shore  is  heap'd  with  death,  and  tumult  ren 
the  sky. 


BOOK   XIII 
ARGUMENT 


Jeptune,  concerned  for  the  loss  of  the  Grecians,  upon 
the  fortification  forced  by  Heclor,  (whu  had  entered  IhegiH 
near  the  station  of  [he  Ajaccs,)  assumes  the  shape  of  Calchu 
and  inspires  those  heroes  to  oppose  him  :  then,  in  the  fora 
of  one  of  the  generals,  encourages  the  other  Greeks  who  bli 
retired  to  their  vessels.  The  Ajaces  form  their  troops  in  i 
close  phalanx,  and  put  a  stop  to  Heclor  and  tbe  Trojanl 
Several  deeds  of  valour  are  performed  ;  Meriones,  losing  oil 
spear  in  the  encounter,  repairs  lo  seek  another  at  tbe  te.it 
of  Idomeneus:  this  occasions  a  conversation  between  Ihost 

signalkes  his  courage  above  the  rest ;  he  kills  Othryonem, 
Asius,  and  Alcathous  :  Deipbobus  and  j£neas  march  against 
him,  and  at  ieneih  idomeneus  retires.  Menclaus  wounds 
Helenus,  and  kills  Pisandei.  The  Tiojans  are  repulsed  on 
th.jl.'fi  nine.;  !  lector  still  keeps  hisground  against  the  Ajaces. 
till,  being  galled  by  tbe  Locrian  slingers  and  archers,  Poly- 
damas  advises  to  call  a  council  of  war :  Heclor  approres  gf 
rally  the  Trojans ;  upbraids  Puis. 


rejoins  Polydan 

The  eight-and -twentieth  day  still  « 
between  Ihe  Grecian  wall  and  the  sea-shore. 


The  se 


Wimp.-  now  tln>  Thunderer  on  the  Ken-beat  coast 

Had  tix'd  great  Hector  and  his  conquering-  boct, 

He  left  them  to  the  fates,  in  bloody  fray 

To  toil  and  struggle  through  the  well-fought  day. 

Then  turu'd  to  Thracia  from  the  field  of  fight 

Those  eye*  that  shed  insufferable  light, 

To  where  the  M^sians  v^oie,  Mt  martial  force, 

And  hardy  Thracian*\jm\e,i,B«»».i»%ia\ia™t-, 
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And  where  the  far-famed  Hippomolgian  strays, 
Renown'd  for  justice  and  for  length  of  days  ; 
Thrice  happy  race  !  that,  innocent  of  blood, 
From  milk,  Innoxious,  seek  their  simple  food  ; 
Jove  sees  delighted ;  and  avoids  the  scene 
Of  guilty  Troy,  of  arms,  and  dying  men  : 
No  aid,  fie  deems,  to  either  host  is  given, 
While  his  high  law  suspends  the  powers  of  Heaven. 

Meantime  the  monarch  of  the  watery  main 
Observed  the  Thunderer,  nor  observed  in  vain. 
Id  Samothracia,  on  a  mountain's  brow, 
Whose  waving  wood?  o'erhung  the  deeps  below, 
He  sat ;  and  round  him  cast  his  azure  eyes 
"here  Ida's  misty  tops  confusedly  rise  ; 
low,  fair  Ilion's  glittering  spires  were  seen ; 
e  crowded  ships  and  sable  seas  between. 
ere,  from  the  crystal  chambers  of  the  main 
lerged,  he  sat,  and  mourn' d  his  Argives  slain. 
t  Jove  incensed,  with  grief  and  fury  stung, 
^-one  down  the  rocky  steep  he  rush'd  along ; 
iree  as  he  pass'd,  the  lofty  mountains  nod, 
e  forest  shakes ;  earth  trembled  as  he  trod, 
d  felt  the  footsteps  of  the  immortal  god. 
mb  realm  to  realm  three  ample  strides  he  took, 
,d,  at  the  fourth,  the  distant  Mgx>  shook. 
Far  IP  the  bay  his  shining  palace  stands, 
ernal  frame  !  not  raised  by  mortal  hands  : 
is   having   reach'd,    his    brass-hoof'ri   steeds    he 

set  as  the  winds,  and  deolfd  with  golden  manes. 

fulgent  arms  his  mighty  limbs  infold, 

mortal  arms  of  adamant  and  gold. 

I  mounts  the  car,  the  golden  scourge  applies, 

i  sits  superior,  and  the  chariot  flies  : 

s  whirling  wheels  the  glassy  surface  sweep ; 

e  enormous  monsters  rolling  o'er  the  deep 

mbol  around  him  on  the  watery  way, 

,d  heavy  whales  in  awkward  measures  play ; 

e  sea  subsiding  spreads  a  level  plain, 

ults,  and  owns  the  monarch  of  the  nam  ■, 
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The  parting  waves  before  iiis  coursers  fly ; 
Tlie  wondering  waters  leave  his  axle  dry. 

Deep  in  the  liquid  regions  lies  a  cave, 
Between  where  Tenedos  the  surges  lave, 
Ami  rocky  Imbrus  breaks  the  roiling  wave 
There  the  great  ruler  of  the  azure  round 
Stupp'd  his  swift  chai-iot,  ami  his  steeds  unbound. 
Fed  with  ambrosial  herbage  from  bis  hand, 
And  link'd  their  fetlocks  with  a  goldeu  band, 
Infrangible,  immortal  :  there  they  stay  : 
The  father  of  the  Hoods  pursues  his  way  : 
Where,  like  ■  tempest,  Barkening  heaven  arou 
Or  fiery  delude  that  devours  the  ground, 
The  impatient  Trojans,  in  a  gloomy  throng. 
Embattled  roll'd,  as  Hector  rush'd  along  : 
To  the  loud  tumult  and  the  barbarous  cry 
The  heavens  re-echo,  and  the  shores  reply  : 
They  vow  destruction  to  the  Grecian  name, 
And  in  their  hopes  the  fleets  already  flame. 

But  Neptune,  rising  from  the  seas  profound, 
The  god  wIiosk  earthquakes  rock  the  solid  ground, 
Now  weais  a  iii"rtai  Komi  :  like  <  alohas  seen, 
Such  his  loud  voice,  and  such  his  manly  mien  ; 
His  shouts  incessant  every  Greek  inspire. 
But  most  the  Ajaces,  adding  fire  to  fire. 

"*Tis  yours,  O  warriors,  all  our  hopes  to  ra," 
Oh  recollect  your  ancient  worth  and  praise  ! 
'Tis  yours  to  sfive  us.  if  \  on  cease  to  fear ; 
Flight,  more  than  shameful,  is  destructive  hi 
On  other  works  though  Troy  with  fury  fall, 
And  pour  her  armies  u'er  our  batter'd  wall : 
There  Greece  has  strength  :  but  this,  '"  * 

Her  strength  were  vain  ;   1  dread  for  you  atoi 
Here  Hector  ratres  like  the  force  of  fire, 
Vaunts  of  bis  gods,  and  calls  high  Jove  his  si 
If  yet  some  heavenly  power  your  breast  e; 
Breathe  in  your  hearts,  and  string  your  an 
Greece  yet  may  YWe,  W  ttneutau  d  fleet  n 
And  Hector  5  force ,  awl  Jove  iomiA.VRn 
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!,  that  the  deep  controls, 
ind  steel'd  their  manly  bouIb  : 
,  not  their  own,  the  touch  divine  imparts, 
their  light  limbs,  and  swells  their  daring  hearts. 
a  falcon  from  the  rocky  height, 
■ry  Been,  impetuous  at  the  eight, 
•inging  instant,  darts  herself  from  high, 
i  Mm  «  ing,  and  skims  along  the  sky  : 
I  bo  Bwift,  the  power  of  ocean  flew ; 
horizon  shut  him  from  their  view, 
spiring  god  Oileus'  active  son 
I  the  first,  aud  thus  to  Telamon  : 
»  god,  my  friend,  some  god  in  human  form 

t descends,  and  wills  to  stand  the  storm, 
s  this,  the  venerable  seer  ; 
he  turned,  1  saw  the  power  appear  : 

his  parting,  and  the  steps  he  trod ; 
britflit  evidence  reveals  a  god. 
•  some  energy  divine  I  share, 
it  to  walk  on  wings,  and  tread  in  air  ! " 
1  equal  ardour  (Telfimoii  returns) 
a  kindled,  and  my  bosom  burns ; 

i_i  ^(liiits  all  my  force  alarm, 

impatient  limb,  and  brace  my  arm. 
[y  arm,  unthinking,  sli;ikvs  the  dart ; 
i  pours  back,  and  fortifies  my  heart  : 
uethinks,  yon  towering  chief  1  meet, 
Lch  the  dreadful  Hector  at  my  feet" 
"  the  god  that  urged  their  burning  breast, 
les  thus  their  mutual  warmth  espress'd. 

meanwhile  tin.*  runted  Greeks  inspired  ; 
nth  less,  pale,  witli  length  of  labours  tired, 

he  ships  ;  while  Troy  to  conquest  calls, 
kns  victorious  o'er  their  yielding  walls : 
ur  before  the  impending  storm  they  lie, 
Urs  of  rage  stand  burning  in  their  eye. 
Ink  they  thought,  aud  this  their  fatal  hour; 
the  new  courage  as  they  feel  the  power. 
nd  Leitus  first  bis  words  excite ; 
h,  Peneleus  rises  to  the  fight ; 
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Thoas,  Dei'pyrus,  iu  arms  renown'd, 
And  Merion  next,  the  impulsive  fury  found ; 
Last  Nestor's  son  the  same  bold  ardour  takes, 
While  thus  the  god  the  martial  fire  awakes: 

"  Oh  lasting  infamy,  oh  dire  disgrace 
To  chiefs  of  vigorous  youth,  and  manly  race  I 
I  trusted  in  the  gods,  and  you,  to  see 
Brave  Greece  victorious,  and  her  navy  free : 
Ah,  no — the  glorious  combat  yon  disclaim, 
And  one  black  day  clouds  all  her  former  fame. 
Heavens  !  what  a  prodigy  these  eyes  survey, 
L'useen,  un  thought,  till  this  amazing  day  J 
Fly  we  at  length  from  Troy's  oft-conquer'd  bani 
And  falls  our  fleet  by  such  inglorious  hands? 
A  rout  undisciplined,  a  straggling  train, 
Not  born  to  glories  of  the  dusty  plain  ; 
Like  frighted  fawns  from  hill  to  hill  pursued, 
A  prey  to  every  savage  of  the  wood : 
Shall  these,  so  late  who  trembled  at  your  name, 
Invade  your  camps,  involve  your  ships  in  flame? 
A  change  so  shameful,  say,  what  cause  has  wrought? 
The  soldier*'  b^ene".  or  the  general' b  fault? 
Fools  l  will  ye  perish  for  your  leader's  vice ; 
The  purchase  infamy,  and  life  the  price? 
'Tis  not  vour  cause,  Achilles'  injured  fame : 
Another's  is  the  crime,  but  yours  the  shame. 
Grant  that  our  chief  offend  through  rage  or  lust, 
Must  you  he  cowards,  if  your  king's  unjust? 
Prevent  this  evil,  and  your  country  save  : 
Small  thought  retrieves  the  spirits  of  the  brare. 
Think,  and  subdue  I  on  dastards  dead  to  fame 
I  waste  no  anger,  for  they  feel  no  shame  : 
But  you,  the  pride,  the  flower  of  all  our  host, 
My  heart  weeps  blood  to  see  your  glory  lost  I 
Nor  deem  t hi-  day.  tiik  battle,  all  you  lose; 
A  day  more  black,  a  fate  more  vile,  ensues. 
Let  each  reflect,  who  prizes  fame  or  breath, 
On  endless  mi'iimv,  on  instant  death  : 
For,  lo  .'  the  fated,  time,  We  a^wuted  shore : 
Hark  !  the  gatea  burst,  tVeVraTiMi\*x™T*'w«i\ 
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Hector  thunders  at  the  wall ; 

the  spot,  to  conquer,  or  to  fall." 

urds  the  Grecian*'  fiiiiitiiitr  lio;i rts  inspire, 

ing  armies  catch  the  godlike  fire. 

b  post  was  each  bold  Ajax  found, 

'ranged  squadrons  strongly  circled  round  : 

eir  order,  so  disposed  their  fight, 

self  might  view  with  fix'd  delight ; 

i  god  of  war  inclined  his  eyes, 

:  war  had  own'd  a  just  surprise. 

ihalanx,  firm,  resolved  as  fate, 

5  Hector  and  his  battle  wait. 

ene  gleams  dreadful  o'er  the  fields, 

armour  lock'd,  and  shields  in  shields, 
l  on  spears,  on  targets  targets  throng, 
ck  to  helms,  and  man  drove  man  along. 
ig  plumes  unnumber'd  wave  above, 
D  earthquake  stirs  tin-  nodding  grove  ; 
'd  at  the  skies  with  pointing  rays, 
idisb'd  lances  at  each  motion  blaze, 
pathing  death,  in  terrible  array, 
compacted  legions  urged  their  way  : 
Y  drove  on,  impatient  to  destroy  ; 
red  the  first,  and  Hector  first  of  Troy. 
ime  mountain's  craggy  forehead  torn, 
;mud  fragment  flics,  with  fury  borne, 
am  the  stubborn  stone  a  torrent  rends,) 

the  ponderous  mass  descends  : 

Eto  steep  the  rolling  ruin  bounds ; 
ock  the  crackling  wood  resounds  ; 
ring  force,  it  smokes  ;  and  urged  amain, 
sps,  and  thunders  down,  impetuous  to  the 

« — so  Hector.  Their  whole  force  he  proved, 
when  he  raged,  and,  when  he  stopp'd, 
ted. 

the  war  is  bent,  the  darts  are  shed, 
eir  falchions  wave  around  his  head  : 
le  stands,  nor  from  his  stand  retires; 
mpemted  shouts  his  army  fires. 
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"  Trojans  '.  be  firm  ;  this  arm  shall  make  your 
Through  yon  square  body,  and  that  black  arr 
Stand,  and  my  spear  shall  rout  their  scatterh 
Strong  as  they  seem,  embattled  like  a  tower; 
For  he  thiil  J iiuu's  heavenly  bosom  w 
The  first  of  gods,  this  dav  inspire!!  nu 

He  said  ;  and  roused  the  soul  in  every  breast ! 
Urged  with  desire  of  fame,  beyond  the  rest, 
Forth  mareb'd  Defphobus  ;  hut,  marching,  held 
Before  his  wary  steps  his  ample  shield. 
Bold  Morion  ahn'd  a  stroke  (nor  airn'd  it  wide); 
The  glittering  javelin  pierced  the  tough  bull-hide; 
But  pierced  not  through  :  unfaithful  to  his  hand, 
The  point  broke  Juir!.  and  sparkled  in  the  mild. 
The  Trojan  warrior,  touch' d  with  timely  fear, 
On  the  raised  orb  to  distance  bore  the  spear. 

The  Greek,  retri/nting,  i j-n'd  his  frustrate  blow. 

And  cursed  tin1  iri'itrlievoiis.  I  mice  that  spared  n  foe ; 

Then  to  the  ships  with  surly  speed  he  went, 
To  seek  a  surer  javelin  in  his  tent 

Meanwhile  with  rising  rage  the  battle  glows, 
The  tumult  thickens,  and  the  clamour  grows. 
By  Teucer's  arm  the  warlike  Imhrius  bleeds, 
The  Bon  of  Mentor,  rich  in  generous  st 
Ere  yet  to  Troy  the  sons  of  Greece  were  led, 
In  fair  Pedteus   verdant  pastures  bred, 
The  youth  had  dwelt,  remote  from  war's  a 
And  blest  in  bright  Medesicaste's  arms  : 
(This  nymph,  the  fruit  of  Priam's  ravish 'd  joj 
Allied  the  warrior  to  the  house  of  Troy  :) 
To  Troy,  when  glory  call'il  bis  arms,  lie 
And  match'd  the  bravest  of  her  chiefs  ii 
With  Priam's  sons,  a  guardian  of  the  throne, 
He  lived,  beloved  find  honour' <1  as  his  own. 
Him  Teucer  pierced  between  the  throat  and  « 
He  groans  beneath  the  I'ehin Ionian  spear. 
As  from  some  far-seen  mumi tain's  airy  torown, 
Subdued  by  steel,  a  tall  ash  tumbles  down. 
And  soils  its  verdant  txessefi  on  \Ve  eround  ; 
So  fiUs  the  youth  ;  T«s  arms  ttus  ta\\  -rewnnA. 
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n  Teucer  rushing  to  despoil  the  dead, 
rom  Hector's  hand  a  shining  javelin  fled  : 
le  saw,  and  shunn'd  the  death  ;  the  forceful  dart 
iing-  on.  and  pierced  Amphimai-hus's  heart, 
teatus"  son,  of  Neptune's  forceful  Hue  ; 
aiu  whs  his  courage,  and  hi*  race  divine  ! 
rostrate  he  falls  ;  his  clanging  aims  resound, 
,bA  his  broad  buckler  thunders  on  the  ground. 

■■    ■  '    :.     ■     :.:   -     ii:-        i,\      :    .       ■,  ...       -..■■■        '.       -  . 

>nd  just  had  fas  Send  I  "ii  the  drizzling  prize, 
(Tien  Ajax'  manly  arm  a  javelin  flung  ; 
'ull  on  the  shield's  round  boss  the  weapon  runp  ; 
le  felt  the  shock,  nor  more  was  doom'd  to  feel, 
ecure  in  mail,  and  sheath 'd  in  shining  steel, 
tepulsed  he  yields  ;  the  victor  Greeks  obtain 
lie  spoils  contested,  and  hear  oil  the  slain, 
letween  the  leaders  of  the  Athenian  line, 
itichius  the  brave.  .Mi-iii>tluu-  the  divine,) 
leplored  Ampliiiiiai'.hus,  sail  object  I  lies  ; 
nbrius  remains  the  fierce  Ajaces'  prize. 
e  two  prim  lions  hear  across  the  lawn, 
oatch'd  from  devouring  hounds,  a  slaughtei'd  fawn. 
1  their  fell  jaws  high-lifting  iliniiiyh  the  wood, 
nd  sprinkling  all  the  shrubs  with  drops  of  blood  ; 
ii  these,  the  chief :  great  Ajax  from  the  dead 
trips  his  bright  arms  ;  Oi'leus  lops  his  head  : 
oss'd  like  a  bull,  and  whirl' d  in  air  away, 
t  Hector's  feet  the  gory  visage  lay. 
The  god  of  ocean,  tired  with  sturn  disdain, 
mi  pierced  with  sorrow  for  his  grandson  slain, 
nspires  the  Grecian  hearts,  confirms  their  hands, 
aid  breathes  destruction  on  the  Trojan  hands, 
iwift  as  a  whirlwind  rushing  to  the  fleet, 
le  finds  the  lance-famed  tilomen  of  Crete, 
Its  pensive  brow  the  generous  care  express'd 
A  i'.h  which  a  wounded  soldier  toueh'd  his  breast, 
iVboin  ill  the  chance  of  war  a  javelin  tore, 
knd  his  sad  comrades  from  the  buttle  bore ; 
Him  to  the  surgeons  of  the  camp  lie  sent ; 
1W  office  paid,  he  issued  from  his  tent 
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Fierce  for  the  fight :  to  whom  the  god  hegun, 
In  Thous'  voice,  Andramon's  valiant  son, 
Who  ruled  where  Oily  .Urn's  white  racks  arise, 
And  Pleuron's  chalky  cliffs  emblaze  the  skiei : 

"  Where's  now  the  imperious  vaunt,  the  daring  boil 
Of  Greece  victorious,  and  proud  Ilion  lost?" 

To  whom  the  king  :  "Oil  Greece  no  blame  be  throi 
Arms  are  her  trade,  and  war  is  all  her  own. 
Her  hardy  heroes  from  the  well-fought  plains 
Nor  fear  withholds,  nor  shameful  sloth  detains  : 
'Tis  heaven,  alas!  mid  .Fove's  all-powerful  doom, 
That  far,  far  distant  from  our  native  home 
Wills  us  to  fall  inglorious  !    Oh,  my  friend  ! 
Once  foremost  in  the  fight,  still  prone  to  lend 
Or  arms  or  counsels,  imw  perform  thy  best, 
And  what  thou  canst  not  singly,  urge  the  rest" 

Thus  he  :  and  thus  the  god  whose  force  can  make 
The  solid  globe's  eternal  basis  shake  : 
"  Ah  I  never  may  he  see  his  native  land, 
But  feed  the  vultures  on  this  hateful  strand, 
Who  seeks  ignobly  in  his  ships  to  stay. 
Nor  dares  to  combat  on  this  signal  day  ! 
For  this,  behold  !  in  horrid  arms  I  shine 
And  urge  thy  soul  to  rival  acts  with  min 
Together  let  us  battle  on  the  plain ; 
Two,  not  the  worst ;  nor  even  this  buccoi 
Not  vain  the  weakest,  if  their  force  unite  ; 
But  ours,  the  bravest  have  confess'd  in  fight." 

This  said,  he  rushes  where  the  combat  burn 
Swift  to  his  tent  the  Cretan  king  returns  : 
From  thence,  two  javelins  glittering  in  his  h 
And  clad  in  arms  that  lighten'd  all  the  stran 
Fierce  on  the  foe  the  impetuous  hero  drove, 
Like  lightning  bursting  from  the  arm  of  Jove 
Which  to  pale  man  the  wrath  of  heaven  dec" 
Or  terrifies  the  offending  world  with  wars; 
In  streamy  sparkles,  kindling  all  the  skies, 
From  pole  lo  pole  the  trail  of  glory  flies  : 
Thus  his  bright  armour  o'er  the  dazzled  thro 
GJeam'd  dreadful,  as  tlie  roonatcV  ftosK  4  tfi 
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:ar  his  tent,  MerirmeK  attends ; 

is  he  questions  :  "  Ever  heat  uf  friends  ! 

every  art  of  battle  skill'd, 
Is  thy  courage  from  so  bravo  a  field  ? 
mportant  message  art  thou  bound, 
my  friend  by  some  unhappy  wound? 

here,  my  soul  abhors  to  stay, 
;  with  prospects  of  lb'  approaching  day." 
ice  !  (Meriones  replies)  whose  cure 
h  the  embattled  sous  of  Crete  to  war  ; 
:s  my  grief:  this  headless  lance  I  wield  ; 
ea  rooted  in  u  Trojan  Bhield." 
n  the  Cretan  :  "  Enter,  ami  receive 
id  weapons ;  those  my  tent  can  give ; 
ave  store,  (and  Trojan  lances  all,) 

a  lustre  round  the  illumined  wall, 

disdainful  of  the  distant  war, 
the  dart,  nor  aim  the  uncertain  spear, 
to  hand  I  tight,  and  spoil  the  slain  ; 
:e  these  trophies,  and  these  arms  I  gain, 
i  see  on  heaps  the  helmets  roll'd, 
huiii'  spears,  and  shields  that  flame  with 

iiin  (said  Merion)  are  our  martial  toils ; 
n  boast  of  no  ignoble  spoils  : 
my  ship  contains  ;  whence  distant  far, 
ispicuous  in  the  van  of  war, 
d  I  more?     If  any  Greek  there  be 
tb  uot  Merion,  1  appeal  to  thee." 
Idomeneus  :   "  The  fields  of  fight 
ed  thy  valour,  ami  imconquer'd  might: 
some  ambush  for  the  foes  design'd, 
e  thy  courage  would  not  lag  behind  : 
arp  service,  singled  from  the  rest, 
if  each,  or  valour,  stands  confe  s'd. 
no  firmness,  the  pale  coward  shows  ; 
his  place  :  his  colour  comes  and  goes  : 
g  sweat  creeps  cold  on  every  part; 
is  bosom  beats  his  quivering  heart ; 
(  demth  in  his  wild  eye-balk  stare-, 
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With  chattering  teeth  he  stands,  and  stiffening)) 
And  looks  a  bloodless  image  of  despair  ! 
Not  so  the  brave — -still  dauntless,  still  the  same, 
Unchanged  his  colour,  and  unmoved  his  frame : 
Composed  his  thought,  determined  is  his  eye, 
And  fix'd  his  soul,  to  conquer  or  to  die  : 
If  aught  disturb  the  tenour  of  his  breast, 
'Tis  but  the  wish  to  strike  before  the  rest. 


y  chance  of  fight  whatever  wounds  you  bore, 
Those  wounds  were  glorious  all,  and  all  before; 
Such  as  may  teach,  'twas  still  thy  brave  delight 
T  oppose  thy  bosom  where  the  foremoBt  fight 
But  why,  like  infants,  cold  to  honour's  charms, 
Stand  we  to  talk,  when  glory  calls  to  arms  ? 
Go — from  my  conquer' d  spears  the  choicest  tak< 
And  to  their  owners  send  them  nobly  back." 

Swift  at  the  word  bold  Merion  snatch 'd  %  spa 
And,  breathing  slaughter,  follow'd  to  the  war. 
So  Mars  armipoteut  invades  the  plain, 
(The  wide  destroyer  of  the  race  of  man,) 
Terror,  his  best-beloved  son,  attends  his  course, 
Arm'd  with  stern  boldness,  and  enormous  force 
The  pride  of  haughty  warriors  to  confound, 


. 


And  lay  the  strength  of  tyrants  on  the  ground : 
From  Thrace  they  fly,  call'd  to  the  dire  alarms 
Of  warring  l'hlegyaus,  and  Ephyrian  arms  ; 
Invoked  by  both,  relentless  they  dispose, 
To  these  glad  conquest,  murderous  rout  to  thoa 
So  march'd  the  leaders  of  the  Cretan  train, 
And  their  bright  arms  shot  horror  o'er  the  plain 

Then  first  spake  Merion  :  "Shall  we  join  the  ri 
Or  combat  in  the  centre  of  the  fight? 
Or  to  the  left  our  wonted  succour  lend  ? 
Hazard  and  fame  at!  porta  alike  attend." 

"  Not  in  tlie  feutro  (Idomeu  replied)  : 
Our  ablest  chieftains  the  main  battle  guide ; 
Each  godlike  Ajax  makes  that  post  his  care, 
And  gallant  Teucer  dea\s  &eAmOis«i'Coia*, 
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ll'd  or  with  shafts  to  gall  the  distant  field, 
bear  close  battle  on  the  Rounding  shield. 
i  can  the  rage  of  haughty  Hector  tame  : 
n  their  arms,  the  navy  fears  no  flame, 
I  Jove  himself  descends,  his  bolts  to  shed, 
d  hurl  the  blazing  ruin  at  our  head, 
eat  must  he  be,  of  more  than  human  birth, 
t  feed  like  mortals  on  the  fruits  of  earth, 
n  neither  rocks  can  crush,  nor  steel  can  wound, 
10m  Ajnx  fells  not  on  the  ensanguined  ground, 
ttanding  fight  he  mates  Achilles'  force, 
lell'd  alone  in  swiftness  in  the  course. 
:n  to  the  left  our  ready  arms  apply, 
d  live  with  glory,  or  with  glory  die." 
'.6  said  :  and  Meriun  to  th'  appointed  place, 
ce  as  the  god  of  battles,  urged  his  pace. 
1  as  the  foe  the  shining  chiefs  beheld 
q  like  a  fiery  torrent  o  er  the  field, 
ir  force  embodied  in  a  tide  they  pour ; 
e  rising  combat  sounds  along  the  shore, 
warring  winds,  in  Sirius'  sultry  reign, 
m  different  quarters  sweep  the  sandy  plain  ; 
every  side  the  dusty  whirlwinds  rise, 
i  the  dry  fields  are  lifted  to  the  skies  : 
us  by  despair,  hope,  rage,  together  driven, 
;  the  black  hosts,  and,  meeting,  darken'd  heaven. 
dreadful  glared  the  iron  face  of  war, 
"   i  with  upright  spears,  that  ftash'd  afar  ; 

ras   the   gleam    of  breastplates,   helms,    and 

id  polish'd  arms  emblazed  the  flaming  fields  : 
Mnendous  scene  !  that  general  horror  gave, 
t  touch' d  with  joy  the  bosoms  of  the  brave. 
Saturn's  great  sons  in  fierce  contention  vied, 
ud  crowds  of  heroes  in  their  anger  died. 
The  sire  of  earth  and  heaven,  by  Thetis  won 
To  crown  with  glory  Peleus'  godlike  son, 
Will'd  not  destruction  to  the  Grecian  powers, 
But  spared  awhile  the  destined  Trojan  towers ; 
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Warr'd  oil  the  kin;;  of  heaven  with  stern  disdu 
And  breath'd  revenge,  and  fired  tlie  Grecian  ti 
Gods  of  one  source,  of  one  ethereal  race, 
Alike  divine,  and  heaven  their  native  place ; 
But  Jove  the  greater;  lirBt-boni  of  the  skies, 
And  more  than  men,  or  gods,  supremely  wise. 
Fur  this,  of  Jove's  superior  might  afraid, 
Neptune  in  human  form  ronceal'd  his  aid. 
These  powers  enfold  the  Greek  and  Trojan  tra 
In  war  and  discord's  adamantine  chain, 
Indissoluble  strong :  the  fatal  tie 
Is  stretcli'd  on  both,  and  close  com  pell' d  they 
Dreadful  in  arms,  and  grown  in  combats  grt 
The  hold  Idomeneus  controls  the  day. 
First  by  his  hand  Othryoneus  was  slain, 
Swell' d  with  false  hopes,  with  mad  ambition  vi 
Call'd  by  the  voice  of  war  to  martial  fame, 
From  high  Cabesus'  distant  walls  he  came; 
Cassandra's  love  he  sought,  with  boasts  of  pow 
And  promised  conquest  was  the  proffer'd  dowe 
The  king  consented,  by  his  vaunts  abused  ; 
The  king  consented,  hut  the  fates  refused, 
l'roud  of  himself,  and  of  the  imagined  bride. 
The  field  he  measured  with  a  larger  stride. 
Him  as  he  stalk'd,  the  {'retail  javelin  found; 
Vain  was  his  breastplate  to  repel  the  wound  : 
His  dream  of  glory  lo-O ..  he  plunged  to  hell ; 
His  arms  resounded  as  the  boaster  fell. 
The  great  Idomeneus  bestrides  the  dead  ; 
"  And  thus  (he  cries!  bclmM  thy  promise  sped 
Such  is  the  help  thy  arms  to  Ilion  bring, 
And  such  the  contract  of  the  Phrygian  king  ! 
Our  offers  now,  illustrious  prince  !  receive  ; 
For  such  an  aid  what  will  not  Argos  give? 
To  conquer  Troy,  with  ours  thy  forces  juin, 
And  count  Atrides'  fairest  daughter  thine. 
Meantime,  on  further  methods  to  advise, 
Come,  follow  to  the  fleet  thy  new  allies; 
There  hear  what  Greene  has  on  her  part  to  Mr- 
He  spoke,  and  foams'  &  \-Ve  ^ot-j  we*  v**^. 
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This  AsioB  view'd,  unable  to  contain, 
Sefbre  hia  chariot  warring  on  the  plain  : 
His  mi  wiled  rinir-c]'-.  In  his  squire  inusign'd, 
inpatient  panted  on  his  neck  behind  :) 
To  vengeance  rising  with  a  sudden  spring, 
He  hoped  the  conquest  of  the  Cretan  king1, 
rhe  wary  Cretan.  ;ls  his  I'oe  drew  near, 
jull  on  hia  throat  discharged  the  forceful  spear  : 
Jeneath  the  chin  the  point  was  seen  to  glide, 
Knd  glitter'd,  extant,  at  the  further  side. 
\s  when  the  mountain-oak,  or  poplar  tall, 
3r  pine,  St  mast  for  smuc  great  admiral, 
jroans  to  the  oft-heaved  axe,  with  many  a  wound, 
Hieii  spreads  a  length  of  ruin  e'er  the  ground  : 
50  sunk  proud  Asius  in  that  dreadful  day, 
Kad  stretch'd  before  his  much-loved  coursers  lay. 
He  grinds  the  dust  distain'd  with  streaming  gore, 
kid,  (ierce  in  death,  lies  foaming  on  the  shore. 
deprived  of  motion,  stiff  with  stupid  fear, 
Stands  all  aghast  his  trembling  charioteer, 
S'or  shuns  the  foe,  nor  turns  the  steeds  away, 
Sut  falls  transfix'il,  an  unresisting  prey  : 
Pierced  by  Anttlochus.  he  pants  beneath 
Fhe  stately  car,  ami  labours  out  his  breath. 
ITius  Asius'  steeds  (their  mighty  master  gone) 
Remain  the  prize  of  Nestor's  youthful  son. 

Stabb'd  at  the  sight,  I  it'Thlmbus  drew  nigh, 
And  made,  with  force,  the  vengeful  weapon  fly. 
The  Cretan  saw  ;  and,  stonjiin^,  caused  to  glance 
From  bis  slope  shield  the  disappointed  lance. 
Beneath  the  spacious  targe,  (a  blazing  round, 
'["hick  with  hull-hides  and  brazen  orbits  hound, 
On  his  raised  arm  by  two  strong  braces  stay'd,) 
He  lay  collected  in  defensive  shade. 
O'er  his  safe  head  the  javelin  idly  sung, 
"1  uu  the  tinkling  verge  more  faintly  rung, 
in.  then  the  spear  the  vigorous  arm  coufess'd, 
&  pierced,  obliquely,  king  Hypsenor's  breast ; 
»nn' d  iu  his  liver,  fo  the  ground  it  bore, 

''chief,  Ms  people's  guardian  now  no  more\ 
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"Not  unattended  (the  proud  Trojan  cries) 
Nor  unrevenged,  lamented  Asius  lies : 
For  thee,  through  hell's  black  portals  stand  dispUy'd,. 
This  mate  shall  joy  thy  melancholy  shade." 

Heart-piercing  anguish,  at  the  haughty  boast, 
Touch'd  every  Greek,  but  Nestor's  son  the  moat. 
Grieved  as  lie  was,  his  pious  arms  attend,  .     i 

And  his  broad  buckler  shields  his  slaughter'd  friend; 
Till  sad  Mecistheus  and  Alastor  bore 
His  honour' d  body  to  the  tented  shore. 

Nor  yet  from  tight  Idomenens  withdraws  ; 
Resolved  to  perish  in  his  country's  cause, 
Or  find  some  foe,  whom  heaven  and  he  shall  doom 
To  wail  his  fate  in  death's  eternal  gloom. 
He  sees  Alcathous  in  the  front  aspire  : 
Great  iEsyetes  was  the  hero's  sire; 
His  spouse  Hippodame,  divinely  fair, 
Anchises'  eldest  hope,  and  darling  care  : 
Mho  cliarm'd  her  parents'  and  her  husband's  heart 
With  beauty,  sense,  and  every  work  of  art  : 
He  once  of  llion's  youth  the  loveliest  boy, 
The  fairest  she  of  all  the  fair  of  Troy. 
By  Neptune  now  the  haplesB  hero  dies, 
Who  covers  with  a  cloud  those  beauteous  eyes, 
And  fetters  every  limb  :  yet  bent  to  meet 
His  fate  he  stands ;  nor  shuns  the  lance  of  Crete. 
Fix'd  as  some  column,  or  deep-rooted  oak, 
While    the   winds    sleep ;    his    breast   received  the 

stroke. 
Before  the  ponderous  stroke  his  corslet  yields, 
Long  used  to  ward  the  death  in  lighting  fields. 
The  riven  armour  sends  a  jarring  sound ; 
His  labouring  heart  heaves  with  so  strong  a  bound, 
The  long  lance  shakes,  and  vibrates  in  the  wound  | 
Fast  flowing  from  its  source,  as  prone  he  lay, 
Life's  purple  tide  impetuous  gush'd  away. 

Then  Idomen,  insulting  o'er  the  slain  : 
"  Behold,  Dei'phobus  !  nor  vaunt  in  vain  : 
See  !  on  one  Greek  three  Tvojoti  ^torta  attend ; 
ThiSj  my  third  victim,  \a  &»*«*»  \.*™&. 
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hing  now  thy  boasted  might  approve, 

the  prowess  of  the  seed  of  Jove. 

ve,  enamour' d  of  a  mortal  dame, 

inos,  guardian  of  his  country,  came  : 

IB]  blameless  prince,  was  Minos'  heir; 

-born  1,  the  third  from  Jupiter  ; 

cious  Crete,  and  her  bold  sons,  I  reign, 

nee  my  ships  transport  me  through  the  ma 

■  host,  o'er  all  my  host  I  shine, 

re  to  thee,  thy  father,  and  thy  line." 

rojau  heard  ;  uncertain  or  to  meet, 

rith  venturous  arms  the  king  of  Crete, 

auxiliar  force  ;  at  length  decreed 

iome  hero  to  partake  the  deed, 

th  JEneas  rises  to  his  thought ; 

in  Troy's  remotest  lines  he  sought, 
ie,  incensed  at  partial  Priam,  stands, 
i  superior  posts  in  meaner  hands. 

ambitious  of  so  great  an  aid, 

1  De'iphobus  approach'd,  and  said  : 

',  Trojan  prince,  employ  thy  pious  arms, 

iy  hosora  felt  fair  honour's  charms. 

M  dies,  thy  brother  and  thy  friend ; 

nd  the  warrior's  loved  remains  defend. 

his  cares  thy  early  youth  was  train'd, 
Ie  fed  you,  and  one  roof  contain' d. 
d  to  fierce  Idomeneus  we  owe; 
,nd  revenge  it  on  th'  insulting  foe.'' 
fa  heard,  and  for  a  space  resign'd 

ir  pity  all  his  manly  mind  ; 
ag  in  his  rage,  be  burns  to  fight : 
k  awaits  him  with  collected  might. 
II  boar,  on  some  rough  mountain's  bead, 
lith  wild  tenors,  and  to  slaughter  bred, 
pe  loud  rustics  rise,  and  shout  from  far, 
|  the  tumult,  and  expects  the  war  ; 

bent  back  the  bristly  horrors  rise  ; 

earn  in  lightning  from  his  sanguine  eyes, 

ling  tusks  both  dogs  and  men  engage ; 
his  hunters  rouse  his  mighty  rage-. 
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So  stood  Idomeneus,  his  javelin  shook, 

And  met  the  Trojan  with  a  lowering  look. 

Antilochus,  Dei'pyrus,  were  near, 

The  youthful  offspring  of  the  god  of  war, 

Merion,  and  Aphareus,  in  field  renown'd  : 

To  these  the  warrior  sent  his  voice  around. 

"  Fellows  in  arms  !  your  timely  aid  unite ; 

Lo,  great  JEness  rushes  to  the  fight : 

Sprung  from  a  god,  and  more  than  mortal  bold ; 

He  fresh  in  youth,  and  I  in  arms  grown  old. 

Else  should  this  hand,  this  hour  decide  the  strife, 

The  great  dispute,  of  glory,  or  of  life." 

He  spoke,  and  all,  as  with  one  soul,  obey'd; 
Their  lifted  bucklers  cast  a  dreadful  shade 
Around  the  chief.     -Uneas  ton  demands 
Tli'  assisting  forces  of  his  native  bands; 
Paris,  Deiphobus,  Agenor,  join ; 
(Co-aids  and  captains  of  the  Trojan  line ;) 
In  order  follow  all  tli*  embodied  train, 
[ike  Ida's  flocks  proceeding  o'er  the  plain  ; 
Before  his  fleer v  rare,  erect  and  bold, 
Stalks  the  proud  ram,  the  father  of  the  bold  : 
With  joy  the  swain  surveys  them,  as  he  lead! 
To  the  cool  fountains,  through  the  well-kuoi 
So  joys  tineas,  as  his  native  band 
Moves  on  in  rank,  ami  stretches  o'er  the  Innii 

Round  dread  Alcathous  now  the  battle  n 
On  every  side  the  sk-cly  circle  grows; 
Now  batter'd  breast -plates  and  hack'd  hel 
And  o'er  their  heads  unheeded  javelins  sing. 
Above  the  rest,  two  towering  chiefs  appear, 
There  great  lilrmiencus,  .T'neas  here. 
Like  [rods  of  war,  dispensing  fate,  they  s 
And  burn'd  to  drench  the  ground  with  n 
The  Trojan  weapon  whizz' d  along  in 
The  Cretan  saw,  and  shunn'd  the  brazen  9 
Sent  from  an  arm  so  strong,  the  missive  wood 
Stuck  deep  in  earth,  and  ijuiver'ii  where  it  stood. 
But  (Enomas  received  the  Cretan's  stroke ; 
The  forceful  spear  his  \10Uow  cotsVM.Vto'ift, 
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is  belly  with  a  ghastly  wound, 

the  smoking  entrails  on  the  ground, 
m  the  plain,  he  sobs  away  his  breath, 
■us,  grasps  the  bloody  dust  in  death. 
l  from  his  breast  the  weapon  tears  ; 
he  could  not,  for  the  shower  of  spears. 
if  unfit  an  active  war  to  wage, 
h  cumbrous  arms,  stiff  with  cold  age, 
i  limbs  unable  for  the  course, 
g  fight  he  yet  maintains  his  force ; 
iith  labour,  and  by  foes  repell'd, 
low  steps  he  drags  from  off  the  field. 

beheld  him  as  he  pass'd, 

with  hate,  a  parting  javelin  cast  : 
a  err'd,  but  held  its  course  along, 
3d  Ascalaphus,  the  brave  and  young  : 
f  Mars  fell  gasping  on  the  ground, 
1'd  the  dust,  all  bloody  with  his  wound. 
iw  the  furious  father  of  his  fall ; 
ned  amidst  the  great  Olympian  hall, 

clouds  th'  immortal  synod  sate  ; 
rom  bloody  war  by  Jove  and  Fate. 
here  in  dust  the  breathless  hero  lay, 
iacalaphus  commenced  the  fray, 
i  to  seize  his  helmet  flies, 
his  temples  rends  the  glittering  prize  ; 

Mars,  Meriones  drew  near, 
s  loaded  arm  discharged  his  spear  : 
the  weight,  disabled  with  the  pain  ; 
v  helmet  rings  against  the  plain, 
vulture  leaping  on  his  prey, 
Lorn  arm  the  Grecian  rent  away 
ig  javelin,  and  rejoin'd  his  friends. 
led  brother  good  l'olites  tends; 
a  waist  his  pious  arms  he  threw, 

the  rage  of  battle  gently  drew  : 
*ift  coursers,  on  his  splendid  car, 

the  lessening  thunder  of  the  war ; 
tiey  drove  him,  groaning  from  the  shore, 
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Meanwhile   fresh   slaughter   bathes  the  sangi 
ground, 
Heaps  fall  on  heaps,  and  heaven  and  earth  resoui 
Bold  Aphareus  by  great  iEneas  bled  ; 
As  toward  the  chief  he  tum'd  his  daring  head, 
He  pierced  his  throat ;  the  bending  head,  depret 
Beneath  his  helmet,  nods  upon  his  breast ; 
Hie  shield  reversed  o'er  the  fallen  warrior  lies, 
And  everlasting  slumber  se;ils  his  eyes. 
Antilochus,  as  Thoiin  turn'd  him  round, 
Transpierced  his  back  with  a  dishonest  wound : 
The  hollow  vein,  that  to  the  neck  extends 
Along1  the  chine,  his  eager  javelin  rends  : 
Supine  he  falls,  and  to  his  social  train 
Spreads  his  imploring  arms,  but  spreads  in  vain. 
Th'  exulting  victor,  leaping  where  he  lay, 
From  his  broad  shoulders  tore  the  spoils  away; 
His  time  observed  ;  for  closed  by  foes  around, 
On  all  aides  thick  the  peals  of  arms  resound. 
His  shield  emboes'd  the  ringing  storm  sustains. 
But  he  impervious  and  untouch'd  remains. 

S'eat  Neptune's  care  preserved  from  hostile  n 
is  youth,  the  joy  of  Nestor's  glorious  a)     ' 
In  arms  intrepid,  with  the  first  he  fought, 
Faced  every  foe,  and  every  danger  sought; 
His  winged  lance,  resistless  as  the  wind, 
Obeys  each  motion  of  the  master's  mind  ! 
RestleBS  it  flies,  impatient  to  be  free, 
And  meditates  the  distant  enemy. 
The  son  of  Asius,  Adamas,  drew  near, 
And  struck  bis  target  with  tbe  brazen 
Fierce  in  his  front  :  but  Neptune  wards 
And  blunts  the  javelin  of  th'  eluded  foe 
In  the  broad  buckler  half  the  weapon  sti 
Splinter' d  on  earth  flew  half  the  broken 
Disarm'd,  he  mingled  in  the  Trojan  ere* 
But  Merion's  spear  o'ertook  him  as  he  flew, 
Deep  in  the  belly's  rim  an  entrance  found, 
Where  sharp  the  pans;,  and  mortal  is  the 
Bending  he  fell ,  and  aaato\e&  \o  '&«  pw 
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Thus  an  ox  in  fetters  tied, 
s  strong  pangs  distend  his  labouring  aide, 
irmous  on  the  field  displays  ; 
ng  heart  beats  thick  as  abbing  life  decays. 
■  the  conqueror  from  his  body  drew, 
h'B  dim  shadows  swarm  before  his  view. 
■e  Dei'pyrus  in  dust  was  laid  : 
enus  waved  high  the  Thracian  blade, 
*  his  temples  with  an  arm  so  strong, 
fell  off,  and  roll'd  amid  the  throng : 
some  luckier  Greek  it  rests  a  prize  ; 
in  death  the  godlike  owner  lies  ! 
ith  grief,  great  Menelaiis  burns, 
jht  with  vengeance,  to  the  victor  turns : 
>k  the  ponderous  lance,  in  act  to  throw  ; 
stood  adverse  with  the  bended  bow ; 
is  breast  the  Trojan  arrow  fell, 
less  bounded  from  the  plated  steel, 
ne  ample  barn's  well-harden'd  floor, 
la  collected  at  each  open  door,) 
b  broad  fan  with  force  is  whirl'd  around, 
is  the  golden  grain,  resulting  from  the  ground : 
he  steel  that  guards  Atrides'  heart, 
to  distance  flies  the  bounding  dart, 
watchful  of  the  unwary  foe, 
'ith  his  lance  the  hand  that  grasp' d  the  bow, 
id  it  to  the  yew  :  the  wounded  hand 
b  long  lance  that  mark'd  with  blood  the  sand  : 
Agenor  gently  from  the  wound 
solicits,  and  the  bandage  bound  ; 
soft  wool,  snatch'd  from  a  soldier's  Bide, 
he  tent  and  ligature  supplied. 
!  Pisander,  urged  by  fate's  decree, 
irough  the  ranks  to  fall,  and  fall  by  thee, 
oelaflB  I  to  enhance  thy  fame  : 
Bring  in  the  front,  the  warrior  came. 
sharp  lance  was  by  Atrides  thrown ; 
far  distant  by  the  winds  was  blown, 
ed  Pisander  through  Atrides'  shield : 
i  spear  fell  shiver'd  on  the  field. 


, 
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Not  so  discouraged,  to  the  future  blind, 
Vain  dreams  of  conquest  swell  Ms  haughty  mind : 
Dauntless  he  rushes  where  the  Spartan  lord 
Like  lightning  brandish'd  his  far  beaming  sword. 
His  left  arm  high  opposed  the  shining1  shield  ; 
His  right  beneath,  the  cover' d  pole-axe  held; 
(An  olive's  cloudy  grain  the  handle  made, 
Distinct  with  studs,  and  brazen  was  the  blade;) 
This  on  the  helm  discharged  a  noble  blow  ;  > 

The  plume  dropp'd  nodding  to  the  plain  below, 
Shorn  from  the  crest.     At  rides  waved  his  steel : 
Deep  through  his  front  the  weighty  falchion  fell; 
The  crashhis.'  buiie*  before  its  force  grave  way; 
In  dust  and  blond  the  [mrming  hero  lay  : 
Forced  from  their  ghastly  orbs,  and  spouting  gore, 
The  clotted  eye-balls  tumble  on  the  shore. 
And  fierce  Atrides  spurn 'd  him  as  he  bled, 
Tore  off  bis  arms,  and,  loud-exulting,  said : 

"Thus,  Trojans,  thus,  at  length  be  taught  to  feu; 
O  race  perfidious,  who  delight  in  war  ! 
Already  noble  deeds  ye  have  perform'd ; 
A  princess  ra|>t*d  triiiwvnih  a  navy  storm'd  ; 
In  such  bold  feats  your  impious  might  approve, 
Without  th'  assistance,  or  the  fear  of  Jove. 
The  violated  rites,  the  ravish' d  dame; 
Our  heroes  slaughter' d  and  our  ships  on  flame, 
Crimes  heap'd  on  crimes,  shrill  bend  your  glor    J 
And  whelm  in  ruins  yon  flagitious  town. 
O  thou,  great  father  1  lord  of  earth  and  skie* 
Above  the  thought  of  man,  supremely  wise  ' 
If  from  thy  hand  the  fates  of  mortals  flow, 
From  whence  this  favour  to  an  impious  foe? 
A  godless  crew,  ahandou'd  and  unjust, 
Still  breathing  rapine,  violence,  and  lust? 
The  best  of  things,  beyond  their  measure,  cl 
Sleep's  balmy  blessing,  love's  endearing  joy ; 
The  feast,  the  dance ;  whate'er  mankind  d» " 
Kven  the  sweet  charms  of  sacred  numbers  tj 
.But  Troy  for  ever  reaps  t  dice  delight 
la  thirst  of  slaughter,  aivASniiaVoSSw' 
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This  said,  he  seized  (while  yet  the  carcase  heaved) 
Hie  bloody  armour,  which  hi-  train  received  : 
rhen  sudden  mix'd  among  the  warring  crew, 
ind  the  hold  boo  of  PylsmeneB  slew. 
1ar|jalion  had  through  Asia  travell'd  far, 
following  his  martial  lather  to  the  war  : 
through  filial  love  he  left  his  native  shore, 
S'ever,  ah,  never  to  behold  it  more  ! 
His  unsuccessful  spear  hi*  chanced  to  fling- 
Against  the  target  of  the  Spartan  king  ; 
finis  of  his  lance  disarm'd,  from  death  he  flies, 
And  turns  around  his  apprehensive  eyes. 
Him,  through  the  hip  transpiercing  as  he  fled, 
fhe  shaft  of  ftlerion  mingled  with  the  dead. 
Beneath  the  bone  the  glancing  point  descends, 
And,  driving  down,  the  swelling  bladder  rends  : 
Sunk  in  his  sad  companions'  arms  he  lay, 
And  in  short  panting-  suhb'd  hi-  soul  away  ; 
(Like  some  vile  worm  extended  ou  the  ground  ;) 
M  liilc  life's  red  torrent  gush'd  from  out  the  wound. 

Him  on  his  car  the  Paphlagoniau  train 
In  slow  procession  bore  from  off  the  plain. 
The  pensive  fatiier,  father  now  no  more  ! 
Attends  the  mournful  pomp  along  the  shore ; 
And  unavailing  tears  profusely  shed; 
And,  unrevenged,  deplored  his  offspring  dead. 

Paris  from  far  the  moving  sight  beheld, 
With  pity  soften'd  and  with  fury  swell'd  : 
His  honour' d  host,  a  youth  of  matchless  grace, 
And  loved  of  all  the  Paphlagonian  race  ! 
With  his  full  strength  he  bent  his  angry  bow, 
And  wing'd  the  feather'd  vengeance  at  the  foe. 
A  chief  there  was,  the  brave  Euchenor  named, 
Fur  riches  much,  and  more  for  virtue  famed. 
Who  held  his  seat  in  Corinth's  stately  town ; 
Polydua'  son,  a  seer  of  old  renown. 
"ft  had  the  father  told  his  early  doom, 
By  arms  abroad,  or  slow  disease  at  home  : 
He  climb' d  his  vessel,  prodigal  of  breath, 
Awl  chose  the  certain  gjorious  path  to  dea\.V. 
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Beneath  bis  ear  the  pointed  arrow  went  ; 
Tins  soul  came  issuing  at  the  narrow  vent : 
His  limbs,  unnerved,  drop  useless  on  the  ground, 
And  everlasting  darkness  shades  him  round. 

Nor  knew  great  Hector  how  his  legions  yield, 
(Wrapp'd  in  the  cloud  and  tumult  of  the  field  :) 
Wide  on  the  left  the  force  of  Greece  commands, 
And  conquest  hovers  o'er  th'  Achaian  bands ; 
With  such  a  tide  superior  virtue  sway'd, 
And  he  that  shakes  the  solid  earth  gave  aid- 
But  in  the  centre  Hector  fix'd  remain' d, 
Where  first  the  gates  were  forced,  and  bulwarks  giin'l 
There,  on  the  margin  of  the  hoary  deep, 
(Their  naval  station  where  the  Ajaees  keep. 
And  where  low  walls  confine  the  beating  tides, 
Whose  humble  barrier  scarce  the  foe  divides ; 
Where  late  in  fight  botb  foot  and  horse  engaged, 
And  all  the  thunder  of  the  battle  raged,) 
There  join'd,  the  whole  Bnaotian  strength  remains, 
The  proud  laonians  with  their  sweeping  trains, 
Locrians  and  Fhthians,  and  th'  Epiean  force  : 
But  join'd,  repel  not  Hector's  fiery  course. 
The  flower  of  Athens,  Stichius,  Phidas,  led ; 
Bias  and  great  Me  lies  the  us  at  their  head  : 
Meges  the  strong  the  Epasan  bands  controll'd, 
And  Dracius  prudent,  and  Amphion  bold  : 
The  Phthiaiis,  Medon,  famed  for  martial  n 
And  brave  Podarces,  active  in  the  fight. 
This  drew  from  Phylacus  bis  noble  line  ; 
Iphiclus'  son  :  and  that  (O'ileus)  thine  : 
(Young  Ajax  brother,  by  a  stolen  embrace ; 
He  dwelt  far  distant  from  his  native  place, 
By  his  fierce  step-dame  from  his  lather's  reifi 
Eipell'd  and  exiled  for  her  brother  slain  :) 
These  rule  the  Phthians,  and  their  arms  emf 
Mix'd  with  Boeotians,  on  the  shores  of  Troy. 

Now  side  by  side,  with  like  unwearied  c 
Each  Ajax  labour'd  through  the  field  of  wi 
So  when  two  lordly  bulla,  with  equal  toil, 
Force  the  bright  p\ong\vB\iaiB  tt«ou^i  ^.\m  ^ 
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in'd  to  one  yoke,  the  stubborn  earth  they  tear, 
d  trace  large  furrows  with  the  shining'  share  ; 
;r  their  huge  limbs  the  foam  descends  in  snow, 
id  streams  of  sweat  down  their  sour  foreheads  flow. 

l  train  of  heroes  followed  through  the  field, 

"Tio  bore  by  turns  great  Ajax*  sevenfold  shield  ; 
Tiene'er  he  breathed,  remissive  of  his  might, 
ired  with  the  incessant  slaughters  of  the  fight, 
a  following  troops  bis  brave  associate  grace  : 
i  close  engagement  an  unpractised  race, 
he  Locrian  squadrons  nor  the  javelin  wield, 

[«  bear  the  helm,  nor  lift  the  moony  shield ; 

■at  skill' d  from  far  the  flying  shaft  to  wing, 

1   whirl  the  sounding  pebble  from  the  sling, 
iterous  with  these  they  aim  a  certain  wound, 

fr  fell  the  distant  warrior  to  the  ground. 
dub  in  the  van  the  Telamonian  train, 

hrong'd  in  bright  arms,  a  pressing  fight 

»r  in  the  rear  the  Locrian  archers  lie, 

Fhose  Btones  and  arrows  intercept  the  sky, 

le  mingled  tempest  on  the  foes  they  pour ; 

'roy's  scattering  orders  open  to  the  shower- 
Now  bad  the  Greeks  eternal  fame  acquired, 

L&d  the  gal  I'd  Ilians  to  their  walls  retired  ; 

lut  sage  Polydamas,  discreetly  brave, 

iddress'd  great  Hector,  and  this  counsel  gave 
"  Though  great  in  all,  thou  seem'st  averse  to  lend 

mpartial  audience  to  a  faithful  friend  ; 

'a  gods  and  men  thy  matchless  worth  is  known, 

lod  every  art  of  glorious  war  thy  own ; 

tut  in  cool  thought  and  counsel  to  excel, 

low  widely  differs  this  from  warring  well  ! 

Content  with  what  the  bounteous  gods  have  given. 

Seek  not  alone  to  engross  the  gifts  of  Heaven. 

To  some  the  powers  of  bloody  war  belong, 

To  some  sweet  music  and  the  charm  of  song ; 
To  few,  and  wondrous  few,  has  Jove  assign' d 

A  wise,  extensive,  nil-considering  mind  ; 

Their  guardians  these,  the  nations  round  confess. 

And  towns  and  empires  for  their  safety  Mess. 
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IF  Heaven  have  lodged  this  virtue  in  my  breast, 
Attend,  O  Hector  !  what  1  judge  the  best, 
See,  as  thou  mov'st,  on  dangers  dangers  spread, 
And  war's  whole  fury  burns  around  thy  head. 
Behold  !  distress' d  within  yon  hostile  wall, 
How  many  Trojans  yield,  disperse,  or  fall  1 
What  troops,  out-oumher'd,  scarce  the  warmai 
And  what  brave  heroes  at  the  ships  lie  slain  ! 
Here  cease  thy  fury  :  and,  the  chiefs  and  kiogi 
Convoked  to  oouncu,  weigh  the  <um  of  things. 
Whether  {the  gods  succeeding  our  desire*) 
To  yon  tall  ships  to  hear  the  Trojan  tires  ; 
Or  quit  the  fleet,  and  pass  unhurt  nway, 
Contented  with  the  conquest  of  the  day. 
I  fear,  I  fear,  lest  Greece,  not  yet  undone, 
Pay  the  large  debt  of  last  revolving  sun ; 
Achilles,  great  Achilles,  yet  remains 
On  yonder  decks,  and  yet  o'erlooka  the  plains ' " 

The  counsel  pleased  ;  and  Hector,  with  a  bound, 
Leap'd  from  his  chariot  on  the  trembling  ground : 
Swift  as  he  leap'd  his  clanging  arms  resound. 
"To  guard  this  post  (he  cried)  thy  art  employ, 
And  here  detain  the  scatter'd  youth  of  Troy; 
Where  yonder  heroes  faint,  I  bend  my  way, 
And  hasten  back  to  end  the  doubtful  day. ' 

This  said,  the  towering  thief  prepares  to  g 
Shakes  his  white  plumes  that  to  the  breeze*  I 
And  seems  a  moving  mountain  topp'd  with  * 
Through  all  his  host,  inspiring  force,  he  fl" 
And  bids  anew  the  martial  thunder  rise- 
To  Panthus'  son,  at  Hector's  high  a 
Haste  the  bold  leaders  of  the  Trojan  bond  : 
But  round  tin'  battlements,  and  round  the  pi 
For  many  a  chief  he  look'd,  but  look'd  ii 
De'iphobus,  nor  Heleuus  the  seer, 
Nor  Aeius'  son,  nor  Asius'  self  appear  ; 
For  these  were  pierced  with  many  a  ghastly  « 
Some  cold  in  death,  some  groaning  on  the  grouuri : 
Some  low  in  dual  (a  mournful  object)  lay ; 
High  on  the  watt  some  Vtea.'0cve&  •Ontw  u>u\«n« 


on  the  left,  amid  the  throng  he  found 
ing  the  troops,  and  dealing  deaths  around) 
-ceful  Paris;  whom,  with  fury  moved, 
■ions  thus,  th'  impatient  chief  reproved  : 
fated  Paris  !  slave  to  womankind, 
h  of  face  as  fraudulent  of  mind  ! 
is  DelphobuB,  where  Asius  gone? 
like  father,  and  th'  intrepid  son? 
'.e  of  Helenus,  dispensing  fate; 
sat  Othryoneus,  so  fear'd  of  late  ? 
ate  hangs  o'er  thee  from  th'  avenging  sods, 
J  Troy  from  her  foundations  nods ; 
'd  in  thy  country's  ruin  shalt  thou  fell, 
e  devouring  vengeance  swallow  all." 
q  Paris  thus  :  "My  brother  and  my  friend, 

n  impatience  makes  thy  tongue  offend, 
r  battles  i  deserved  thy  blame, 
h  then  not  deedlesa,  nor  unknown  to  fame ; 

e  yon  rampnrt  by  thy  arms  lay  low, 
ir'd  slaughter  from  my  fatal  bow. 
' "  1b  you  seek  on  yonder  shore  lie  slain ; 
jse  heroes,  two  atone  remain  ; 
iB,  and  Helenus  the  seer, 
w  disabled  by  a  hostile  spear, 
i,  successful,  where  thy  soul  inspires  : 
■t  and  hand  shall  second  all  thy  fires  : 
th  this  arm  I  can,  prepare  to  know, 
b  for  death  be  paid,  and  blow  for  blow. 
lot  ours,  with  forces  not  our  own 
bat:  strength  is  of  the  gods  alone." 
ords  the  hero's  angry  mind  assuage  : 
«  they  mingle  where  the  thickest  rage. 
d  Polydamas,  distain'd  with  blood, 
,,  Phalces,  stern  Orthajus  stood, 

irith  Polypcetes  the  divine, 
o  hold  brothers  of  Hippotion's  line 
h'd  fair  llion,  from  Ascania  far, 
>r  day ;  the  next  engaged  in  war), 
u  from  gloomy  clouds  a  whirlwind  syr'tl^-  . 
r»  Jove's  thunder  on  its  dreadful  win^a, 
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Wide  o'er  the  blasted  field?  the  tempest  sweeps ; 

Then,  gather'd,  settles  on  the  hoary  deeps ; 

The  afflicted  deeps  tumultuous  mix  and  roar; 

The  waves  behind  impel  the  waves  before, 

Wide   rolling,   foaming   high,  and   tumbling  tu  <it 

Thus  rank  on  rank,  tho  thick  battalions  throng, 
Chief  urged  on  chief,  and  man  drove  man  along. 
Far  o'er  the  plains,  iu  dreadful  order  bright, 
The  brazen  arms  reflect  a  beamy  light : 
Full  in  the  blazing  van  great  Hector  Bhined, 
Like  Mars  commissi  on 'd  to  confound  mankind. 
Before  him  flaming  his  enormous  shield, 
Like  the  broad  sun,  illumined  all  the  field  ; 
Hi-  nodding  helm  runts  a  streamy  ray  ; 
His  piercing  eyes  through  nil  the  battle  stray, 
And,  while  beneath  his  targe  he  flash 'd  along, 
Shot  terrors  round,  that  wither* d  e'en  the  strong. 

Thus  aUlk'd  he,  dreadful ;  death  was  in  his  look: 
Whole  nations  fear'd  ;  but  not  an  Argive  shook. 
The  towering  Ajax,  with  an  ample  Btride, 
Advanced  the  first,  and  thus  the  chief  defied  : 

"Hector!  come  on  ;  thy  empty  threats  forbear; 
Ti.6  not  thy  arm,  'tis  thundering  Jove  we  fear : 
The  skill  of  war  to  us  not  idly  given, 
Lo  !  Greece  is  humbled,  not  by  Troy,  hut  Heaven. 
Vain  are  the  hope-;  that  haughty  mind  imparts, 
To  force  our  fleet :  the  Greeks  have  hands  and  besrti. 
Long  ere  in  flames  our  lofty  navy  fall, 
Your  boasted  city,  and  your  god-built  wall, 
Shrill  sink  beneath  us,  smoking  on  the  ground  ; 
And  spread  a  long  unmeasured  ruin  round. 
The  time  shiill  c<nin\  "hm,  chased  along  the  plain, 
Even  thou  shalt  call  on  Jove,  Bnd  call  in  vain ; 
Even  thou  shalt  wish,  to  aid  tby  desperate  course, 
The  wings  of  falcons  for  thy  flying  horse; 
Shalt  run,  forgetful  of  a  warrior's  fame, 
While  clouds  of  friendly  dust  conceal  thy  shame, " 

As  thus  lie  apoVe,  Wwft&j'm  o-^tvvlew, 
On  sounding  wings  a  4ex\*-t  e»$t\e  %.< 
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>*8  glad  omen  all  the  Grecians  rise, 

il,  with  shouts,  his  progress  through  the  skies  : 

oing  clamours  hound  from  side  to  side ; 

<ased ;  and  thus  the  chief  of  Troy  replied  : 

m  whence  this  menace,  this  insulting  strain  ? 

•us  boaster  !  doom'd  to  vaunt  in  vain. 

the  gods  on  Hector  life  bestow, 

it  short  life  which  mortals  lead  below, 

h  as  those  of  Jove's  high  lineage  born, 

e-eyed  maid,  or  he  that  gilds  the  morn,) 

decisive  day  shall  end  the  fame 

ice,  and  Argos  he  no  more  a  name. 

>u,  imperious  !  if  thy  madness  wait 

ce  of  Hector,  thou  shalt  meet  thy  fate  : 

mt-corse,  extended  on  the  shore, 

rgely  feast  the  fowls  with  fat  and  gore." 

id ;  and  like  a  lion  stalk' d  along  : 

touts  incessant  earth  and  ocean  rung, 

>m  his  following  host :  the  Grecian  train 

lswering  thunders  fill'd  the  echoing  plain ; 

;  that  tore  heaven's  concave,  and,  above, 

he  fix  d  splendours  of  the  throne  of  Jove. 


BOOK   XIV 

ARGUMENT 


Nestor,  sitting  al  the  table  with  Machaon,  is  alarmed  with  lbs 
increasing  clamour  of  war.  and  hastens  to  Agamemnon;  on 
his  way  he  meets  that  prince  with  Diomedand  Ulysses,  whom 
he  informs  of  the  emremity  of  the  danger.  Agamemnon 
proposes  to  make  their  escape  by  night,  which  Ulyssa 
withstands;  to  which  Diomed  adds  bis  advice,  that,  wounded 
as  they  were,  they  should  go  forth  and  encourage  the  armj 
with  their  presence,  which  advice  is  pursued.  Juno.  seeing 
the  partiality  of  Jupiter  to  the  Trojans,  forms  a  design  U 
over-reach  him :  she  sets  off  her  charms  with  the  utraosi 
care,  and  (the  more  surely  to  enchant  him)  obtains  the  magil 
girdle  of  Venus.  She  then  applies  herself  to  the  god  0 
sleep,  and.  with  some  difficulty,  persuades  him  to  seal  On 
eyes  of  Jupiter :  this  done,  she  goes  to  mount  Ida,  when 
the  god,  at  first  sight,  is  ravished  with  her  beautv,  tinla  | 
her  embraces,  and  is  laid  asleep.  Neptune  takes  advanlap 
of  his  slumber,  and  succours  the  Greeks  ;  Hector  is  strucl 
to  the  ground  with  a  prodigious  stone  by  Ajax,  and  ouiiet 
off  from  the  battle  :  several  actions  succeed,  till  [he  Trojans 
much  distressed,  are  obliged  to  give  way  ;  the  lesser  Ajii 
signaliies  himself  in  a  particular  manner. 

But  not  the  genial  feast,  nor  flowing-  bowl, 
Could  charm  the  cares  of  Nestor's  watchful  *nul; 
His  startled  ears  the  increasing  cries  attend ; 
Then  thus,  impatient,  to  his  wounded  friend  ; 

"What  new  alarm,  divine  Machaon,  say. 
What  mii'd  events  attend  this  mighty  day? 
Hark  !  how  the  shouts  divide,  and  how  they 
And  now  come  full,  and  thicken  to  the  fl<  ' 
Here  with  the  cordial  draught  dispel  thy 
Let  Hecamede  Ine  &tTe«e\Veviu\ft\n.\k.^w 
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ih  thy  wound,  and  cleanse  the  clotted  gore ; 
!  I  the  adventures  of  the  day  explore." 
laid  :  and,  seizing  Thruymeder  shield, 
aliant  offspring,)  hasten' d  to  the  field ; 
day  the  son  his  father's  buckler  bore ;) 
suatch'd  a  lance,  and  issued  from  the  door. 
u  the  prospect  open'd  to  his  view, 
ounded  eyes  the  scene  of  sorrow  knew ; 

terray  !  the  tumult  of  the  fight, 
in  ruios,  and  the  Greeks  in  flight 
ien  old  ocean's  silent  surface  sleeps, 
•aves  just  heaving  on  the  purple  deeps  : 

!ie  expected  tempest  hangs  on  high, 
□  the  cloud,  and  blackens  in  the  sky, 
waters  will  no  wind  obey ; 
ne  gust,  and  bids  them  roll  away. 
■ing  counsels  thus  his  mind  engage, 
l  doubtful  thought  the  Pylian  sage, 
lost,  or  to  the  general  haste  ; 
ig,  he  fixes  on  the  last : 
oves,  the  sight  his  bosom  warms, 
gs  dreadful  with  the  clang  of  arms, 
g  falchions  flash,  the  javelins  fly ; 
Howe,  and  all  or  kill  or  die. 
is  march,  the  wounded  princes  meet, 
pfl  ascending  from  the  fleet : 
men,  Ulysses  the  divine, 
Tydeus  owes  hie  noble  line. 
at  distance  from  the  battle  stand, 
meed  along  the  shelving  strand  : 
the  fleet  unable  to  contain 
beside  the  margin  of  the  main, 
rank,  the  crowded  ships  they  moor : 
first,  lay  highest  on  the  shore.) 
a  the  spears,  they  took  their  way, 
t,  but  anxious  for  the  day. 
roach  alarm 'd  each  Grecian  breast, 
the  general  of  the  host  address' d  : 
and  glory  of  the  Achaian  name  •, 
thee,  Nestor,  from  the  lie\d  of  taxa*?. 


Shall  then  proud  Hector  Bee  his  boast  fulfiU'd, 

Our  fleets  in  ashes,  and  our  heroes  kill'd  ? 

Such    was    his    threat,   ah  !    now    too    soon  tax 

On  many  a  Grecian  bosom  writ  in  blood. 
Is  every  heart  inflamed  with  equal  rage 
Against  your  king,  nor  will  one  chief  engage  ? 
And  have  1  lived  to  see  with  mournful  eyes 
In  every  Greek  a  new  Achilles  rise  ?" 

Gerenian  Nestor  then  :  "So  fate  has  will'd ; 
And  all -confirming  time  has  fate  fulfill'd. 
Not  he  that  thunders  from  the  aerial  bower, 
Not  Jove  himself,  upon  the  past  has  power. 
The  wall,  our  late  inviolable  bound, 
And  best  defence,  lies  smoking  on  the  ground : 
Even  to  the  ships  their  conquering  arms  extend, 
And  groans  of  slaughter' d  Greeks  to  heaven  aswn 
On  speedy  measures  then  employ  your  thought 
In  such  distress  !  if  counsel  profit  aught : 
Arms  cannot  much  :  though  Mars  our  souls  iocitt 
These  gaping  wounds  withhold  us  from  the  fight' 

To  him  the  monarch  :  "'That  our  army  b     '" 
That  Troy  triumphant  our  high  fleet  asce 
And  that  the  rampart,  late  our  surest  trui 
And  best  defence,  lies  smoking  in  the  dust; 
All  this  from  Jove's  afflictive  hand  we  bear, 
Who,  far  from  Ai-jjos,  will;  our  ruin  here. 
Past  are  the  days  when  happier  Greece  was  blest, 
And  all  his  favour,  all  his  aid  confess' d  ; 
Now  heaven  averse,  our  bauds  from  battle  tie*, 
And  lifts  the  Trojan  glory  to  the  skies. 
Cease  we  at  length  to  waste  our  blood  in  vain, 
And  launch  what  ships  lie  nearest  to  the  main ; 
Leave  these  at  anchor,  till  the  coming  night : 
Then,  if  impetuous  Troy  forbear  the  light, 
Bring  all  to  sea,  and  hoist  each  sail  for  flight 
Better  from  evils,  well  foreseen,  to  run, 
Thau  perish  in  the  danger  we  may  shun." 

Thus  he.     'tlie  sa^e  \3\jawii  t\ius  replied, 
While  anger  flash.' 6.  froifttoa  iwAavoMi kv 
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iat  shameful  words  (un kingly  as  thou  art) 
all  from  that  trembling  tongue  and  timorous  heart? 
>h  were  thy  sway  the  curse  of  meaner  powers, 
,nd  thou  the  shame  of  any  host  but  ours  ! 
i  host,  by  Jove  endued  with  martial  might, 
.ad  taught  to  conquer,  or  to  fall  in  fight : 
idventurous  combats  and  bold  wars  to  wage, 
imploy'd  our  youth,  and  yet  employs  uur  age. 
Jid  wilt  thou  thus  desert  the  Trojan  plain r 
ind  have  whole  streams  of  blood  been  spilt  in  vain  ? 
a  such  base  sentence  if  thou  couch  thy  fear, 
peak  it  in  whispers,  lest  a  Greek  should  hear, 
lives  there  a  man  so  dead  to  fame,  who  dares 
'« think  such  meanness,  or  the  thought  declares? 
nd  comes  it  even  from  him  whose  sovereign  away 
le  banded  legions  of  all  Greece  obey? 
i  this  a  general's  voice  that  calls  to  flight, 
'bile  war  hangs  dunl.jl.ful,  while  his  soldiers  fight? 
Tiat  more  could  Troy?    What  yet  their  fate  denies 
hou  givest  the  foe  :  all  Greece  becomes  their  prize, 
omore  the  troops  (our  hoisted  sails  in  view, 
hemselves  abandon'd)  shall  the  light  pursue  ; 
ot  thy  ships  flying,  with  despair  shall  see; 
nd  owe  destruction  to  a  prince  like  thee." 
"Thy  just  reproofs  (Atrides  calm  replies) 
ike  arrows  pierce  me,  for  thy  words  are  wise, 
awilling  as  I  am  to  lose  the  host, 
force  not  Greece  to  quit  this  hateful  coast; 
lad  ]  submit,  whoe'er,  or  young,  or  old, 
light,  more  conducive  to  our  weal,  unfold." 
Tydides  cut  him  short,  and  thus  began  : 
Such  counsel  if  you  seek,  behold  the  man 
'ho  boldly  gives  it,  and  what  he  shall  say, 
Bung  though  he  he,  disdain  not  to  obey  : 
youth,  who  from  the  mighty  Tydeus  springs, 
;»y  speak  to  councils  and  assembled  kings, 
ear  then  in  me  the  great  (Etudes'  son, 
iliose  honour'd  dust  {his  race  of  glory  run) 
its  whelm* d  in  ruins  of  the  Theban  wall; 
—     mi/ furious  in  his  fall. 
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With  three  bold  sons  was  generous  Prothous  Man 

Who  Pleuron's  walls  and  Calydon  possess'd; 

Mel  as  and  Agrius,  but  (who  far  surpass'd 

The  rest  in  courage)  (Eneas  was  the  last 

From  him,  my  sire.     From  Calydon  expell'd, 

He  pass'd  to  Argos,  and  in  exile  dwell'd ; 

The  monarch's  daughter  there  (so  Jove  ordain'd) 


,  and  flourish'd  where  Adrastus  i 
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There,  rich  in  fortune's  gifts,  his  acres  till'd. 
Beheld  his  vines  their  liquid  harvest  yield, 
And  numerous  flocks  that  whiten' d  all  the  field. 
Such  Tydeus  was,  the  foremost  once  in  tame  ! 
Nor  lives  in  Greece  a  stranger  to  his  name. 
Then,  what  for  common  good  my  thoughts  iutpirt, 
Attend,  and  in  the  son  respect  the  sire. 
Though  sore  of  battle,  though  with  wounds  opprew'd 
Let  each  go  forth,  and  animate  the  rest, 
Advance  the  glory  which  he  cannot  share, 
Though  not  partaker,  witness  of  the  war. 
But    lest    new   wounds   on    wounds    o'erpower  n 

Beyond  the  missile  javelin's  sounding  flight, 
Safe  let  us  stand  ;  and,  from  the  tumult  ft 
Inspire  the  ranks,  and  rule  the  distant  wi 

He  added  not :  the  listening  kings  obey, 
Slow  moving  on ;  Atrides  leads  the  way. 
The  god  of  ocean  (to  inflame  their  rage) 
Appears  a  warrior  furrowed  o'er  with  age  J 
Press'd  in  his  own,  the  general's  hand  he  t» 
And  thus  the  venerable  hero  spoke  : 

"Atrides  !  lo  !  with  what  disdainful  eye 
Achilles  si>es  his  country's  forces  fly ; 
Blind,  impious  man  !  whose  anger  is  t 
Who  glories  in  unutterable  pride. 
So  may  he  perish,  so  may  Jove  disclaim 
The  wretch  relentless,  and  o'erwhelm  with  si 
But  Heaven  forsakes  not  thee  :  o'er  yonder  sands 
Soon  shalt  thou  view  the  scatter'd  Trojan  baods 
Fly  diverse ;  while  proud  kings,  and  chiefs  n-iinxn  I 
Driven  heaps  ou  \iea\is,  vAttv  piaaiam.-jiiVv-edaroiui' 
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ust,  their  winged  wheels  employ 

r  ignominious  heads  in  Troy." 
then  rush'd  amid  the  warrior  crew, 

i  voice  before  him  as  he  flew, 

i  shout  encountering  armies  yield 
ten  thousand  shake  the  labouring  field  ; 

e  voice,  and  such  the  thundering  sound 

re  trident  reads  the  solid  ground. 

•  bosom  beats  to  meet  the  fight, 

»nr  appears  a  pleasing  sight. 
Saturnia  from  Olympus  brow, 

■d  in  gold,  beheld  the  fields  below ; 

e  glorious  conflict  she  survey'd, 

Treat  brother  gave  the  Grecians  aid. 

iloft,  011  Ida's  shady  height 

■  Jove,  and  trembles  at  the  sight. 

live,  what  methods  shall  she  try, 

to  blind  his  all-behulding  eye  ? 

le  trusts  her  power  ;  resolved  to  prove 

-,  still  successful,  cheat  of  love ; 

wisdom  to  oppose  her  charms, 
lord  of  thunders  in  her  arms, 
r  bright  apartment  she  repairs, 
ss  and  beauty's  pleasing  cares  : 
vine  had  Vulcan  form 'd  the  bower, 
cess  of  each  intruding  power. 
t  her  secret  key,  the  doors  unfold  : 
behind  her  shut  the  valves  of  gold, 
e  bathes ;  and  round  her  body  pours 
ragrance,  and  ambrosial  showers  : 
lerfumed,  the  balmy  gale  convey 

,  through  earth,  and  all  the  aerial  way 
hose  exhalation  greets 
Is  with  more  than  mortal  sweets, 
ihe  breathed  of  heaven,  with  decent  pride 
ands  the  radiant  tresses  tied  ; 
head  in  shining  ringlets  roll'd, 
'  shoulders  waved  like  melted  gold, 
next  a  heavenly  mantle  fiow'd, 
th  Pallas'  iiihour'rl  colours  gloVi" 
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Large  clasps  of  gold  the  folding's  gather'd  round,      1 

A  golden  zone  her  swelling  bosom  bound. 

Far-beaming  pendant*  tremble  in  her  ear. 

Each  gem  illumined  with  a  triple  star. 

Then  o'er  her  head  she  east  a  veil  more  white 

Than  new-fallen  snow,  and  dazzling  as  the  light 

Last  her  fair  feet  celestial  sandals  grace. 

Thus  issuing  radiant  with  majestic  pace. 

Forth  from  the  dome  the  imperial  goddess  mores, 

And  calls  the  mother  of  the  smiles  and  loves. 

"  How  long  (to  Venus  thus  apart  she  cried) 
Shall  human  strife  celestial  minds  divide? 
Ah  yet,  will  Venus  aid  .Saturuia's  joy, 
And  set  aside  the  cause  of  ( ireece  and  Troy?  " 

"  Let  heaven's  dread  cifipivs*  (I  vthenea  said) 
Speak  her  request,  and  deem  her  will  obey'd." 

"Then  grant  me  (said  the  queen)  those  cooquM- 
ing  charms, 
That  power,  which  mortals  and  immortals  icarms, 
That  love,  which  melts  mankind  in  fierce  desires, 
And  burns  tin-  -on*  of  lu-aven  with  sacred  firea ! 

"  For  lo  !  I  haste  to  those  remote  ahodes, 
Where  the  great  parents,  (sacred  source  of  gods  I) 
Ocean  and  Tethys  their  old  empire  keep, 
On  the  last  limits  of  the  land  and  deep. 
In  their  kind  arms  my  tender  years  were  past; 
What  time  old  Saturn,  from  Olympus  cast. 
Of  upper  heaven  to  Jove  resign' d  the  reign, 
Whelm'd  under  the  huge  mass  of  earth  and  main. 
For  strife,  1  hear,  has  made  the  union  cease. 
Which  held  so  long  that  ancient  pair  in  peace. 
What  honour,  and  what  love,  shall  I  obtain, 
If  I  compose  those  fata!  feuds  again : 
Once  more  their  minds  in  mutual  ties  engage, 
And,  what  my  youth  has  owed,  repay  their  age  1 

She  said.     With  awe  divine,  the  queen  of  love 
Obey'd  the  sister  aud  the  wife  of  Jove  ; 
And  from  her  fragrant,  breast  the  zone  embraced, 
With  various  skill  and  high  embroidery  graced. 
Id  this  was  every  art,  ani  w»i 
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'o  win  the  wisest,  and  the  coldest  warm  : 
'ond  love,  the  gentle  vow,  the  gay  desire, 
'he  kind  deceit,  the  still-reviving  fire, 
'frsuasive  speech,  and  the  more  persuasive  sighs. 

that  spoke,  and  eloquence  of  eyes, 
his  on  her  hand  the  Cyprian  Goddess  laid  : 
Take  this,  and  with  it  all  thy  wish  ; "  she  said. 
Vith   smiles   she    took    the    charm  ;    and   smiling 
press'd 

powerful  cestus  to  her  snowy  breast. 
Then  Venus  to  the  courts  of  Jove  withdrew ; 
"  1st  from  Olympus  pleased  ^;itnrnia  flew, 
high  Pieria  tbeuce  her  course  she  bore, 
fair  Emathia's  ever-pleasing1  shore, 
fer  Hemus'  hills  with  snows  eternal  crown'd  ; 
her  flying  foot  approai;h'd  the  ground. 
Tien  taking  wing  from  Athoa'  lofty  steep, 
he  speeds  to  Lemoos  o'er  the  rolling-  deep, 
Jid  seeks  the  cave  of  Death's  half-brother,  Sleep. 
"Sweet  pleasing  Sleep  !  (Saturnia  thus  began) 
ho  spread'st  thy  empire  o'er  each  god  and  man 
e'er  obsequious  to  thy  Juno's  will, 
power  of  slumbers  !  hear,  and  favour  stilt. 
ied  thy  soft  dews  on  Jove's  immortal  eyes, 
hile  sunk  in  love's  entrancing  joys  he  lies, 
splendid  footstool,  and  a  throne,  that  shine 
Pith  gold  unfailing,  Suimius,  shall  he  thine; 
'he  work  of  Vulcan  ;  to  indulge  thy  ease, 
When  wine  and  t'e;ist>  thy  gulden  humours  please 

"Imperial  dame  (the  balmy  power  replies), 
Great  Saturn's  heir,  and  empress  of  the  skies  ! 
O'er  other  gods  I  spread  my  easy  chain  ; 
The  sire  of  all,  old  Ocean,  owns  my  reign. 
And  his  husb'd  waves  lie  silent  on  the  main. 
But  how,  unbidden,  shall  1  dare  to  steep 
Jove's  awful  temples  in  the  dew  of  sleep? 
Long  since,  too  venturous,  at  thy  bold  command, 
On  those  eternal  lids  i  laid  my  hand  ; 
What  time,  deserting  Jliou's  wasted  plain, 
Mis  conquering  son,  Alcides,  plough' d  the 
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When  lo  !  the  deeps  arise,  the  tempests  roar, 
And  drive  the  hero  to  the  Coan  shore  : 
Great  Jove,  awaking,  shook  the  blest  abodes 
With  rising  wrath,  and  tumbled  gods  on  gods ; 
Me  chief  he  sought,  and  from  the  realms  on  high 
Had  hurl'd  indignant  to  the  nether  sky, 
But  gentle  Night,  to  whom  I  fled  for  aid, 
(The  friend  of  earth  and  heaven,)  her  wings  display*!) 
Impower'd  the  wrath  of  gods  and  men  to  tame, 
Even  Jove  revered  the  venerable  dame." 

"  Vain  are  thy  fears  (the  queen  of  heaven  replies, 
And,  speaking,  roll?  her  lartje  majestic  eyes) ; 
Think' st  thou  that  Troy  has  Jove's  high  favour  won, 
Like  great  Alcidcs,  his  all-conquering  son  ? 
Hear,  and  obey  the  mistress  of  the  skies, 
Nor  for  the  deed  expect  a  vulgar  prize  ; 
For  know,  thy  loved-one  shall  be  ever  thine, 
The  youngest  Grace,  I'asithae  the  divine." 

"Swear  then  (he  said)  by  thoBe  tremendous  floodl 
That  roar  through  hell,  and  bind  the  invoking  gods : 
Let  the  great  parent  earth  one  hand  sustain, 
And  stretch  the  other  o'er  the  sacred  main  ; 
Call  the  black  Titans,  that  with  Chronos  dwell, 
To  hear  and  witness  from  the  depths  of  hell ; 
That  she,  my  loved-one,  shall  be  ever  mine, 
The  youngest  Grace,  1'asithae  the  divine." 

The  queen  assents,  and  from  the  infernal  bow* 
Invokes  the  sable  subtartarean  powers, 
And  those  who  rule  the  inviolable  floods, 
Whom  mortals  name  the  dread  Titanian  gods. 

Then  swift  as  wind,  o'er  Lemuos'  smoky  isle 
They  wing  their  way,  and  Imbrus'  sea-i'. -.-. 
Through  air,  unseen,  involved  in  darkness  glide 
And  light  on  Lectos,  on  the  point  of  Ide : 
(Mother  of  savages,  whose  echoing  hills 
Are  heard  resounding  with  a  hundred  rills  :) 
Fair  Ida  trembles  underneath  the  god ; 
Hush'd  are  her  mountains,  and  her  forests  nod. 
There  on  a  fir,  whose  s\i\r\  tirsmches  rise 
To  join  its  summit  to  iVW^Wtrraftitw*-, 
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embowering  shade,  conceal'  li  from  sight, 
p,  in  likeness  of  the  hird  of  night 

his  name  by  those  of  heavenly  birth, 
'd  Cymindis  by  the  race  of  earth.) 
»'s  top  successful  Juno  flies ; 

B  surveys  her  with  desiring1  eyea  : 
hose  lightning  sets  the  heavens  on  fire, 
II  his  bosom  feels  the  tierce  desire ; 
s  when  first  by  stealth  he  seized  her  charms, 
ith  her  soul,  and  melted  in  her  arms  : 
i  her  eyes  he  fed  his  eager  look, 
ess'd  her  hand,  and  thus  with  transport  spoke: 
y  comes  my  goddess  from  the  ethereal  sky, 
;  her  steeds  and  flaming  chariot  nigh  ■ " 
the — "  1  haste  to  those  remote  abodes 
:he  great  parents  of  the  deathless  gods, 
erend  Ocean  and  gray  Tethys,  reign, 
last  limits  of  the  land  and  main, 
lose,  to  whose  indulgent  cares 
ie  nursing  of  my  tender  years  : 
re,  I  hear,  has  made  that  union  cease 
teld  so  long  that  ancient  pair  in  peace, 
sds,  prepared  my  chariot  to  convey 
'   and  seas,  and  through  the  aerial  way, 

ir  Ide  :  of  thy  superior  power 
rasent,  I  leave  the  Olympian  bower; 
;,  unknown  to  thee,  the  sacred  cells 

where  hoary  Ocean  dwells." 
that  (said  Jove)  suffice  another  day  ! 
r  love  denies  the  least  delay. 
ires  the  present  hour  employ, 
e  moments  saered  all  to  joy. 
d  my  soul  so  strong  a  passion  prove, 
n  earthly,  or  a  heavenly  love  : 
■li  I  press' d  liion's  matchless  dame, 
i  rose  Piritbous  like  the  gods  in  fame  : 
>n  fair  Danae  felt  the  shower  of  gold 
into  life,  whence  Perseus  brave  and  bold. 
•  1  bura'd  for  either  Theban  dame : 
n  this,  from  that  Alcides  came  ?) 
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Nor  Phceni*'  daughter,  beautiful  and  young, 
Whence  godlike  rlhadamauth  and  Minos  sjiruug. 
Not  thus  1  burn'd  for  fair  Lattma's  face, 
Nor  cometii'r  Cere*'  more  majestic  grace. 
Not  thua  even  for  thyself  J  felt  desire, 
As  now  my  veins  receive  the  pleasing  fire." 

He  spoke  ;  the  goddess  with  the  charming  eyes 
Glows  with  celestial  red,  and  thus  replies  : 
"Is  this  a  scene  for  love?    On  Ida's  height, 
Exposed  to  mortal  and  immortal  sight ! 
Our  joys  profaned  by  each  familiar  eye  ; 
The  sport  of  heaven,  and  fable  of  the  sky  : 
How  shall  1  e'er  review  the  blest  a!>odes, 
Or  mix  amnu;?  the  senate  of  the  gods  ? 
Shall  I  not  think,  that,  with  disorder'd  charms, 
All  heaven  beholds  me  recent  from  thy  arms? 
With  skill  divine  has  Vulcan  form'd  thy  bower, 
Sacred  to  love  and  to  the  genial  hour ; 
If  such  thy  will,  to  that  recess  retire, 
In  secret  there  indulge  thy  soft  desire." 

She  ceased  ;  anil,  smiling  with  superior  love, 
Thus  answer'u  mild  the  cloud-compelling  Jove: 
"  Nor  god  nor  mortal  shall  our  joys  behold, 
Shaded  with  clouds,  and  c  ire  urn  fused  in  gold; 
Not  even  the  sun,  who  darts  through  heaven  his  r»yi 
And  whose  broad  eye  the  extended  earth  surveys." 

Gazing  he  spoke,  and,  kindling  at  the  view, 
His  eager  arms  around  tin-  goddess  threw. 
Glad  Earth  perceives,  and  from  her  bosom  pours 
Unbidden  herbs  and  voluntary  flowers  : 
Thick  new-born  violets  a  soft  carpet  spread, 
And  clustering  lotos  swell' d  the  rising  bed, 
And  sudden  hyacinths  the  turf  bestrow, 
And  flamy  crocus  made  the  mountain  glow. 
There  golden  clouds  conceal  the  heavenly  pair, 
Steep' A  in  soft  joys  and  circu infused  with  air  : 
Celestial  dews,  descending  o'er  the  ground. 
Perfume  the  mount,  and  breathe  ambrosia  round  I 
At  length,  with.  \ove  ani  sW\! »  wift.  wwer  o^art*  J- 
The  panting  thunderer  iu>4b,&tiu.w.(v*5V»-c*s. 
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iv  to  the  navy  borne  on  silent  wings, 
Neptune's  ear  soft  Sleep  hi-  message  brings  ; 
side  him  sudden,  unperceiv'd,  he  stood, 
id  thus  with  gentle  words  address'd  the  god  : 
"  Now,  Neptune  !  now,  the  important  hour  employ, 
check  a  while  the  haughty  hopes  of  Troy  : 
hile  Jove  yet  rests,  while  yet  my  vapours  shed 
e  golden  vision  round  his  sacred  head  ; 

r  Juno's  love,  and  s nris'  pleasing  ties, 

ive  closed  those  awful  and  eternal  eyes." 
us  having  said,  the  power  of  slumber  flew, 
i  human  lids  to  drop  the  balmy  dew. 
ptune,  with  zeal  increased,  renews  his  care, 
id  towering  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  war, 

iignant  thus "  Oh  once  of  martial  fame  1 

Greeks  !  if  yet  ye  can  deserve  the  name  ! 

is  half-recover' d  day  shall  Troy  obtain? 

all  Hector  thunder  at  your  ships  again? 

■ !  still  he  vaunts,  ami  threats  the  licet  with  fires, 

hile  stem  Achilles  in  his  wrath  retires. 

>e  hero's  loss  too  tamely  you  deplore, 

i  still  yourselves,  ami  ye  shall  need  no  more. 

l  yet,  if  glory  any  bosom  warms, 

■ace  on  your  firmest  helms,  and  stand  to  arms  : 

Is  strongest  spear  each  valiant  Grecian  wield, 

ich  valiant  Grecian  sei/c  his  broadest  shield  ; 

rt  to  the  weak  I  he  lighter  arms  belong, 

iie  ponderous  tarire  be  wielded  by  the  strong. 

bus  arm'd,  not  Hector  shall  our  presence  stay ; 

iyself,  ye  Greeks  !  myself  will  lead  the  way. 

The  troops  assent ;    their  martial  arms  they  change  : 

he  busy  chiefs  their  handed  legions  range. 

he  kings,  though  wounded,  and  oppress' d  with  pain, 

f'ith  helpful  hands  theis'i selves  assist  the  train. 

he  strong  and  cumbrous  arms  the  valiant  wield. 

Tie  weaker  warrior  takes  a  lighter  shield. 

"hits  sheath 'd  in  shining  brass,  in  bright  array 

Tie  legions  march,  rind  Neptune  leads  the  way  : 

lis  brandish'd  falchion  flames  before  their  eyes, 

*fe  lightning  Bashing  through  the  frighted  sViee. 
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Clad  in  his  might,  the  earth-shaking  power 
Pale  mortals  tremble,  and  confess  their  fears. 
Troy's  great  defender  stands  alone  unawed, 
Arms  his  proud  host,  and  dares  oppose  a  god  : 
And  lo  !  the  god,  and  wondrous  man,  appear  : 
The  sea's  stern  ruler  there,  and  Hector  here. 
The  roaring  main,  at  her  great  master's  call, 
Rose  in  huge  ranks,  and  form'd  a  watery  wall 
Around  the  ships  :  seas  hanging  o'er  the  shores, 
Both  armies  join  :  earth  thunders,  ocean  roan. 
Not  half  so  loud  the  bellowing  deeps  resound, 
When  stormy  winds  disclose  the  dark  profound; 
Less  loud  the  winds  that  from  the  JEoliau  hall 
Roar  through  the  woods,  and  make  whole  forests  full; 
Less  loud  the  woods,  when  flames  in  torrents  pour, 
Catch  the  dry  mountain,  and  its  shades  devour ; 
With  such  a  rage  the  meeting  hosts  are  driven, 
And  such  a  clamour  shakes  the  Bounding  heaven. 
The  first  bold  javelin,  urged  by  Hector's  force, 
Direct  at  Ajax'  bosom  winged  its  course  ; 
But  there  no  pass  the  crossing  belts  afford, 
{One  braced  his  shield,  and  one  sustain'd  his  sword.) 
Then  back  the  disappointed  Trojan  drew, 
And  cursed  the  lance  that  unavailing  flew  : 
But  'scaped  not  Ajax ;  his  tempestuous  band 
A  ponderous  stone  upheaving  from  the  sand, 
(Where  heaps  laid  loose  beneath  the  warrior's  feet, 
Or  served  to  ballast,  or  to  prop  the  fleet,) 
Toss'd  round  and  round,  the  missive  marble  fllnp ; 
On  the  razed  shield  the  fallen  ruin  rings, 
Full  on  his  breast  and  throat  with  force  descends; 
Nor  deadend  there  its  giddy  fury  spends, 
But  whirling  on,  with  many  a  fiery  round, 
Smokes  in  the  dust,  and  ploughs  into  the  ground. 
As  when  the  bolt,  red-hissing  from  above, 
Darts  on  the  consecrated  plant  of  Jove, 
The  mountain -oak  in  flaming  ruin  lies, 
Black  from  the  blow,  and  smokes  of  sulphur  rise; 
Stiff  with  amaze  fhe  oa\t  ViWWm  stand. 
And  own  the  tenors  oi|ftvei&m:\(i^\i*ok,\ 
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es  great  Hector  prostrate  on  the  shore ; 
lacken'd  hand  deserts  the  Ian  ire  it  bore ; 
jllowing  shield  the  fallen  chief  o'erspresd  ; 
■th  his  helmet  dropp'd  hit  fainting  head  ; 
oul  of  armour,  sinking  to  the  ground, 
(i  on  the  field,  a  dead  and  hollow  sound, 
shouts  of  triumph  fill  the  crowded  plain  ; 

s,  in  hope,  Troy's  great  defender  slain  : 
(ring  to  seize  him  ;  storms  nf  arrows  fly, 
bicker  javelins  intercept  the  sky. 
sin  an  iron  tempest  hisses  round  ; 
es  protected,  and  without  a  wound, 
■mas,  Agenor  the  divine, 
rious  warrior  of  Anchisea'  line, 
each  bold  leader  of  the  Lycian  band, 
i  covering  shields  (a  friendly  circle)  Btand. 
mournful  followers,  uith  assistant  care, 
roaning  hero  to  his  chariot  bear; 
■aming  coursers,  swifter  than  the  wind, 
to  the  town,  and  leave  the  war  behind. 
en  now  they  touch'd  the  mead's  enamell'd  side, 
a  gentle  Xanthus  rolls  his  easy  tide, 
watery  drops  the  chief  they  sprinkle  round, 
I  on  the  margin  of  the  flowery  ground. 
I  on  his  knees,  he  now  ejects  the  gore ; 
sinta  anew,  low-sinking  on  the  shore  ; 
he  breathes,  half  views  the  fleeting  skies, 
als  again,  by  fits,  his  swimming  eyes, 
as  the  Greeks  the  chiefs  retreat  beheld, 
double  fury  each  invades  the  field. 
in  Ajax  first  his  javelin  sped, 
id  by  whose  point  the  sou  of  Enops  bled  ; 
us  the  brave,  whom  beauteous  Nei's  bore 
it  her  flocks  on  Satnio's  silver  shore  ;) 

through  the  belly's  rim,  the  warrior  lies 
c,  and  shades  eternal  veil  his  eyes, 
irduous  battle  rose  around  the  dead  ; 
ma  the  Greeks,  by  turns  the  Trojans  bled, 
i  with  revenge,  Polydamas  drew  near, 
Prothaaor  shook  the  trembling  s^eat ", 
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The  driving  javelin  through  hie  shoulder  thrust. 
He  sinks  to  earth,  and  grasps  the  bloody  dust 
"Lo  thus  (the  victor  cries)  we  rule  the  field, 
And  thus  their  arms  the  race  of  Panthus  wield  ; 
From  this  unerring  hand  there  flies  no  dart 
But  bathes  its  point  within  a  Grecian  heart. 
Propp'd  on  that  spear  to  which  thou  owest  thy  fill, 
Go,  guide  thy  darksome  steps  to  Pluto's  dreary  halt. 

He  said,  and  sorrow  touch'd  each  Argive  bread; 
The  soul  of  Ajax  burn'd  above  the  rest. 
As  by  his  side  the  groaning  warrior  fell, 
At  the  fierce  foe  he  launch'd  his  piercing  steel ; 
The  foe,  reclining,  shunn'd  the  flying  death; 
But  fate,  Archilochus,  demands  thy  breath  : 
Thy  lofty  birth  no  succour  could  impart, 
The  wings  of  death  o'ertook  thee  on  the  dart ; 
Swift  to  perform  heaven's  fatal  will,  it  fled 
Full  on  the  juncture  of  the  neck  and  head, 
And  took  the  joint,  and  cut  the  nerves  in  twain : 
The  dropping  head  first  tumbled  on  the  plain. 
So  just  the  stroke,  that  yet  the  body  stood 
Erect,  then  roll'd  along  the  sands  in  blood. 

"  Here,  proud  Pol ydamas,  here  turn  thy  eyei ! 
(The  towering  Ajax  loud-insulting  cries :) 
Say,  is  this  chief  extended  on  the  plain 
A  worthy  vengeance  for  Prothotnor  slain  ? 
Mark  well  his  port !  his  figure  and  his  face, 


'ulgar,  nor  of  vulgar  : 

Links,  q 


Some  lines,  methinks,  may  make  his  lineage  kno«n, 
Antenor's  brother,  or  perhaps  his  son." 

He  spake,  and  smiled  severe,  for  well  he  knew 
The  bleeding  youth  :  Troy  sadden'd  at  t! 
But  furious  Acamas  avenged  his  cause ; 
As  Promachus  his  slaughter'd  brother  draws. 

He  pierced  his  heart "Such  fate  attends  yu 

Proud  Argtves  '■  destined  by  our  arms  to  fall. 
Not  Troy  alone,  but  haughty  Greece,  shall  abart 
The  toils,  the  sorrows,  and  the  wounds  of  war. 
Behold  your  PramacW*  4e^t\ved  of  breath, 
A  victim  owed  to  iivy  Wi-ieVco'Cnat' *&«•!&,. 


We«. 

'S'  M 

Is  you  ■  > 
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Not  uoappeased  he  enters  Pluto's  gate, 
Who  leaves  a  brother  to  revenge  his  fate." 

Heart- piercing  anguish  struck  the  Grecian  host, 
lit  Uiuch'd  the  breast  of  bold  Penelous  most ; 
At  the  proud  boaster  he  directs  his  course ; 
The  boaster  flies,  and  shuns  superior  force. 
But  young  Ilioneus  received  the  spear  ; 
Ilioueus,  his  father's  only  care  : 
(Phorbas  the  rich,  of  all  the  Trojan  train 
Whom  Hermes  loved,  and  taught  the  arts  of  gain  :) 
Full  in  his  eye  the  weapon  chanced  to  fall, 
And  from  the  fibres  scoop'd  the  rooted  ball, 
Drove  through  the  neck,  ;md  hurl'd  him  to  the  plain  ; 
"    lifts  his  miserable  arms  in  vain  ! 

his  broad  falchion  fierce  Peueleus  spread, 
And  from  the  spouting  shoulders  struck  his  head ; 
To  earth  at  once  the  head  and  helmet  fly ; 
The  lance,  yet  sticking  through  the  bleeding  eye, 
""     victor  seized  ;  and,  as  aloft  he  shook 


e  gory  visage,  thus  insulting  spoke 


rojans  !  your  great  Ilioneus  behold  1 
i,  to  his  father  let  the  tale  he  told  : 
his  high  roofs  resound  with  frantic  «« 
iuch  as  the  house  of  Promachus  must  kilo* 
Let  doleful  tidings  greet  his  mother's  ear, 
Such  ns  to  Promachus'  sad  spouse  we  bear, 
When  we  victorious  shall  to  Greece  return, 
And  the  pale  matron  in  our  triumphs  mourn." 

Dreadful  he  spoke,  then  toss'd  the  head  on  high  ; 
The  Trojans  hear,  they  tremble,  and  they  fly  : 
Aghast  they  gaze  around  the  fleet  and  wall, 
And  dread  the  ruin  that  impends  on  all. 

Daughters  of  Jove  !  that  on  Olympus  shine, 
Ye  all-beholding,  all-recording  nine  . 
O  say,  when  Neptune  made  proud  Iliou  yield, 
What  chief,  what  hero  first  emhrued  the  field  ? 
Of  all  the  Grecians  what  immortal  name, 
And  whose  blessed  trophies,  will  ye  raise  to  fame? 

Thou  first,  great  Ajai  '.  on  the  ensanguined  plain 
Laid  llyrtius,  leader  of  the  Mysian  train. 
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Phalces  and  Manner,  Nestor's  son  overthrew, 
Bold  Merion,  Morys  and  Hippotion  slew. 
Strong  Periphaetes  and  Prothoon  bled, 
By  Teucer's  arrows  mingled  with  the  dead, 
Pierced  in  the  flank  by  Menelaus'  steel, 
His  people's  pastor,  Hyperenor  fell ; 
Eternal  darkness  wrapp  d  the  warrior  round, 
And  the  fierce  soul  came  rushing  through  the  wc 
'But  stretch'd  in  heaps  before  Oileus'  son, 
Fall  mighty  numbers,  mighty  numbers  run ; 
Ajax  the  less,  of  all  the  Grecian  race 
Skill'd  in  pursuit,  and  swiftest  in  the  chase. 


BOOK    XV 


ARGUMENT 


InpitH,  awaking,  sees  the  Trojans  repulsed  from  the  trenches, 
Heclor  in  a  swoon,  and  N^mne  at  ibe  head  of  the  Greeks  : 
tie  is  highly  incensed  at  the  artifice  of  Juno,  who  appeases 
him  by  her  submissions  ;  she  is  then  sent  to  Iris  and  Apollo, 
Juno,  repairing  to  the  assembly  of  the  gods,  attempts,  with 
eitraordinary  address,  to  incense  them  against  Jupiter  ;  in 
particular  she  touches  Mars  with  a  violent  resentment ;  he  is 
ready  to  take  arms,  but  is  prevenled  by  Minerva.  Iris  and 
Apollo  obey  the  orders  of  Jupiter ;  Iris  commands  Neptune 
to  leave  the  battle,  to  which,  after  much  reluctance  and 
consents.  Apollo  re-inspires  Hector  with  vigour, 
back  to  the  battle,  marches  before  him  with  his 
urns  the  fortune  of  the  fight.  He  breaks  down 
great  part  of  the  Grecian  wall :  the  Trojans  rush  in,  and 
atiempt  to  fire  the  first  line  of  the  fleet,  but  are,  as  yet,  re- 
pelled by  the  greater  Ajajt  with  a  prodigious  slaughter. 

Now  in  Bwift  (light  they  pass  the  trench  profound. 
And  many  a  chief  iny  gasping  on  the  ground  : 
Then  stopp'd  and  panted,  where  the  chariots  lie ; 
Fear  on  their  cheek,  and  horror  in  their  eye. 
Meanwhile,  awaken'd  from  his  dream  of  love, 
On  Ida's  summit  sat  imperial  Jove  : 
Round  the  wide  fields  he  cast  a  careful  view, 
There  saw  the  Trojans  fly,  the  Greeks  pursue  ; 
These  proud  in  arms,  those  scatter'd  o'er  the  plain  ; 
And,  'midst  the  war,  the  monarch  of  the  main. 
Not  far,  great  Hector  on  the  dust  he  spies, 
(His  sad  associates  round  with  weeping  eyes,) 
Ejecting  blood,  and  panting  yet  for  breath, 
w  wandering  to  the  verge  of  death . 


J 
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'Die  god  beheld  him  with  a  pitying  look, 
And  thus,  incensed,  to  fraudful  Juno  spoke  : 

"  O  thou,  still  adverse  to  the  eternal  will, 
For  ever  Btudious  in  promoting  ill ! 
Thy  artB  have  made  the  godlike  Hector  yield, 
And  driven  his  conquering  squadrons  from  the  Mi 
Canst  thou,  unhappy  in  thy  wiles,  withstand 
Our  power  immense,  and  brave  the  almighty  hnnJ' 
Hast  thou  forgot,  when,  bound  and  fix'd  on  high, 
From  the  vast  concave  of  the  spaog-led  sky, 
I  hung  thee  trembling  in  a  golden  chain, 
And  all  the  raging  gods  opposed  in  vain? 
Headlong  1  liurl'd  them  from  the  Olympian  hall, 
Stunn'd  in  the  whirl,  and  breathless  with  the  fall 
For  godlike  Hercules  these  deeds  were  done, 
Nor  seem'd  the  vengeance  worthy  such  a  son  : 
When,  by  thy  wiles  induced,  fierce  Boreas  tosi'd 
The  shipwreck' d  hero  on  the  C'oan  coaBt, 
Him  through  a  thousand  forms  of  death  I  bi 
And  sent  to  Argos,  and  his  native  shore. 
Hear  this,  remember,  and  our  fury  dread, 
Nor  pull  the  unwilling  vengeance  on  thy  head; 
Lest  arts  and  blandishments  successless  prove, 
Thy  Boft  deceits,  and  well -dissembled  lova" 

The  Thunderer  spoke  :  imperial  Juno  mourn'n, 
And,  trembling,  these  submissive  words  return 'd : 

"  By  every  oath  that  powers  immortal  ties, 
The  foodful  earth  and  all-infolding  skies ; 
By  thy  black  waves,  tremendous  Styx  !  that  flot 
Through  the  drear  realms  of  gliding  ghosts  belo*- 
By  the  dread  honours  of  thy  sacred  head, 
And  that  unbroken  vow,  our  virgin  bed  ! 
Not  by  my  arts  the  ruler  of  the  main 
Steeps  Troy  in  blood,  and  ranges  round  the  plaiu  ! 
By  his  own  ardour,  his  own  pity  sway'd, 
To  help  his  Greeks,  he  fought  and  disobey 'd  : 
Else  had  thy  Juno  better  counsels  given. 
And  taught  submission  to  the  sire  of  heaven." 

"Think'st  thou  witti  met  fern  empress  of  the  ttin  I 
(The  immortal  fat-Vi  f'Ati »  msiis  t«*£ws, -J, 
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ien  soon  the  haughty  sea-god  shall  obey, 
or  dare  to  act  hut  when  we  point  the  way. 
f  truth  inspires  thy  tongue,  proclaim  our  will 
'  "o  yon  bright  synod  on  the  Olympian  hill ; 
Jur  high  decree  let  various  Iris  know, 
id  call  the  god  that  bears  the  silver  bow. 
\t  her  descend,  and  from  the  embattled  plain 
,'ommand  the  sea-god  to  his  watery  reign  : 
V'bile  Phoebus  hastes  great  Hector  to  prepare 
To  rise  afresh,  and  once  more  wake  the  war  : 
lis  labouring  bosom  re-inspires  with  breath, 
And  calls  his  senses  from  the  verge  of  death. 
"  eece  chased  by  Troy,  even  to  Achilles'  fleet, 
ill  fall  by  thousands  at  the  hero's  feet, 
i,  not  untouch  il  with  pity,  to  the  plain 
Shall  send  Patroclus,  but  shall  Bend  in  vain. 
iat  youths  he  slaughters  under  Ilion's  walls  1 
en  my  loved  son,  divine  Sarpedon,  falls  ! 
'•oquJHh'd  at  last  by  Hector's  lance  he  lies, 
'hen,  oor  till  then,  shall  great  Achilles  rise  : 
>nd  lo  !  that  instant,  godlike  Hector  dies, 
^rom  that  great  hour  the  war's   whole  fortune 

'alias  assists,  and  lofty  llion  burns. 
Jot  till  that  day  shall  Jove  relax  his  rage, 
*  ir  one  of  all  the  heavenly  host  engage 
aid  of  Greece.     The  promise  of  a  god 
gave,  and  seal'd  it  with  the  almighty  nod, 
ichilles'  glory  to  the  stars  to  raise ; 
Such  was  our  word,  and  fate  the  word  obeys." 
The  trembling  i|ueen  (the  almighty  order  given) 
'Wift  from  the  lda?jtn  summit  shot  to  heaven, 
is  Borne  wayfaring  man,  who  wanders  o'er 
i  thought  a  length  of  lands  he  trod  before, 
ends  forth  his  active  mind  from  place  to  place, 
oins  bill  to  dale,  and  measures  spacu  wiLh  space  - 
o  swift  flew  Juno  to  the  hless'd  abodes, 
f  thought  of  man  can  match  the  speed  of  gods, 
"here  sat  the  powers  in  awful  svmul  placed  ; 
'hey  bow'd,  and  made  obeisance  as  she  ^aas'4 


lr       the  haughty  sea-pod  shall  obey, 
>th*  *°  act  D"t  wnen  we  point  the  way. 
oQ  inspires  thv  tongue,  proclaim  our  will 
Hsh! If ht  ayuo'd  0D  t,le  Ol/mptaa  hill ; 
cJSf1  decree  let  various  Iris  know, 
iBr  h     °  s°d  th:lt  beara  the  silvBr  bow' 

]B  2j|  the  sea-god  to  his  watery  reign  : 
i,.    ^wliUB  hastes  great  Hector  to  prepare 
l%b       ?sh>  and  once  more  wake  the  war  : 
Caj"«iiig  bosom  re-inspires  with  hreath, 

n*  his  senses  from  the  verge  of  death, 
planed  by  Troy,  even  to  Achilles1  fleet, 
**ot     ^  tn<msaQds  at  the  hero's  feet. 
I  s.   untouch 'd  with  pity,  to  the  plain 
t?^  Patroclus,  bat  shall  aend  in  vain. 
:  ^0,1tbB  he  slaughters  under  Jlion'i  wall.  ! 
itijf  Wed  sod,  divine  Sarpedon,  &11«  ! 
.   7* *>  d  at  last  by  Hector's  Jauce  he  lies. 
_  ,"''  tiU  then,  shall  great  Achillea  rite  : 
*i  'Aat  instant,  godlike  Hector  diea, 
-     at  great    hour   the  war's   whole  forturi* 

nd  lofty  Itionburn*. 
r  shall  Jove  relax  hi*  rmgti, 
heavenly  host  eugaf  ■ 
""~ "  promise  of  a  ?<*] 

t^he  almighty  uv4, 
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Through  all  the  brazen  dome:  with  goblets  crura'! 
They  hail  her  queen  ;  the  neutar  streams  around. 
Fair  Themis  first  presents  the  golden  bowl, 
And  anxious  asks  what  cares  disturb  her  soul? 

To  whom  the  white-arm'd  goddess  thus  repBel  . 
"Enough  thou  know'at  the  tyrant  of  the  skies, 
Severely  bent  his  purpose  to  fulfil, 
Unmoved  his  mind ,  and  unrestruin'd  his  will. 
Go  thou,  the  feasts  of  heaven  attend  thy  call ; 
Bid  the  crowu'd  nectar  circle  round  the  hall ; 
But  Jove  shall  thunder  through  the  ethereal  liomt 
Such  stem  decrees,  such  threaten'd  woes  to  come, 
As  soon  shall  freeze  mankind  with  dire  surprise, 
And  damp  the  eternal  banquets  of  the  skies." 

The  goddess  said,  and  sullen  took  her  place; 
Black  horror  sadilen'd  each  celestial  face. 
To  see  the  gathering  grudge  in  every  breast, 
Smiles  on  bet-  H|-  ;i  -piperita!  joy  expreas'd; 
While  on  her  wrinkled  front,  and  eyebrow  bent. 
Sat  stedfast  care,  and  lowering  discontent 
Thus  she  proceeds — "  Attend,  ye  powers  above ! 
But  know,  'tis  madness  to  contest  with  Jove : 
Supreme  he  sits ;  and  sees,  in  pride  of  sway, 
Your  vassal  godheads  grudgingly  obey  : 
Fierce  in  the  majesty  of  power  controls  ; 
Shakes  all  the  thrones  of  heaven,  and  bends  the  pole* 
Submiss,  immortals  !  all  he  wills,  obey  : 
And  thou,  great  Mars,  begin  and  show  the  way. 
Behold  Ascalaphus  !  behold  him  die, 
But  dare  not  murmur,  dare  not  vent  a  sigh  ; 
Thy  own  loved  boasted  offspring  lies  n'erthrown, 
If  that  loved  boasted  offspring  he  thy  own." 

Stern  Mars,  with  anguish  for  his  slaughter'd  eon, 
Smote  his  rebelling  breast,  and  fierce  begun  : 
"Thus  then,  immortals  !  thus  shall  Mare  obey ; 
Forgive  me,  gods,  and  yield  my  vengeance  way  : 
Descending  first  to  yon  forbidden  plain, 
The  god  or  battles  dares  avenge  the  slain  ; 
Dares,  though  the  thunder  bursting  o'er  my 
Should  hurl  roe  b\ai\ng  ira  "Stow* ^\ea,\&  if  i 
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With  that  he  gives  command  to  Fear  and  Flight 
To  join  his  rapid  coursers  for  the  fight : 
Then  grim  in  arms,  with  liasty  vengeance  Hies; 
Arms  that  reflect  a  radiance  through  the  skies. 
And  now  had  Jove,  by  bold  rebellion  driven, 
i  >Ur!i  urged  his  "rath  on  hall'  th.>  host  of  heaven  ; 
But  Pallas,  springing  through  the  bright  abode. 
Starts  from  her  afcure  throne  to  calm  the  god. 
Struck  for  the  immortal  race  with  timely  fear, 
From  frantic  Mars  she  snatch' d  the  shield  and  spear  : 
Then  the  huge  helmet  lifting'  from  his  head, 
Thus  to  the  impetuous  homicide  she  said  : 

"  By  what  wild  passion,  furious  !  art  thou  toss'd  ? 
Striv'st  thou  with  Jove?  thou  art  already  lost 
Shall  not  the  Thunderer's  dread  command  restrain, 
And  was  imperial  Juno  heard  in  vain? 
Back  to  the  skies  wouldat  thou  with  shame  be  driven, 
And  in  thy  guilt  involve  the  host  of  heaven  ? 
llion  and  Greece  no  more  should  Jove  engage, 
The  skies  would  yield  an  ampler  scene  of  rage  ; 
Guilty  and  guiltless  find  an  equal  fate 
And  one  vast  ruin  whelm  the  Olympian  state. 
Cease  then  thy  offspring's  death  unjust  to  call ; 
Heroes  as  great  have  died,  and  yet  shall  fall. 
Why  should  heaven's  law  with  foolish  man  comply, 
Exempted  from  the  race  ordain'd  to  die?" 

This  menace  fii'd  the  warrior  to  his  throne; 
Sulleu  he  sat,  and  curb'd  the  rising  groan. 
Then  Juno  call'd  (Jove's  orders  to  obey) 
Hie  winged  Iris,  and  the  god  of  day. 
"Go  wait  the  Thunderer's  will  (Satumia  cried) 
On  yon  tall  summit  of  the  fountful  Ide  : 
There  in  the  father's  awful  presence  stand, 
Receive,  and  execute  his  dread  command." 

She  said,  and  sat ;  the  god  that  gilds  the  day, 
And  various  Iris,  wing  their  airy  way. 
Swift  as  the  wind,  to  Ida's  hills  they  came, 
(Fair  nurse  of  fountains,  and  of  savage  game) 
There  sat  the  eternal ;  he  whose  nod  controls. 
The  trembling  world,  and  shakes  the  steady  vjiAta. 
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Veil'd  in  a  mist  of  fragrance  him  they  found, 
With  clouds  of  gold  and  purple  circled  round. 
Well-pleased  the  Thunderer  saw  their  earnest  care, 
And  prompt  obedience  to  the  queen  of  air  ; 
Then  (while  a  smile  serenes  his  awful  brow) 
Commands  the  goddess  of  the  showery  bow  : 

"  Iris  !  descend,  and  what  we  here  ordain, 
Report  to  yon  mnd  tyrant  of  the  main. 
Bid  him  from  fight  to  his  own  deeps  repair, 
Or  breathe  from  slaughter  in  the  fields  of  air. 
If  he  refuse,  then  let  him  11111617  weigh 
Our  elder  birthright,  and  superior  away. 
How  shall  his  rashness  stand  the  dire  alarms, 
If  heaven's  omnipotence  descend  in  arms? 
Strives  he  with  me,  by  whom  his  power  was  given, 
And  is  there  equal  to  the  lord  of  heaven  ?  " 

The  all-mighty  spoke  ;  the  goddess  wing'd  her  flight 
To  sacred  Ilion  from  the  Ida?an  height. 
Swift  as  the  rattling  hail,  or  fleecy  snows, 
Drive  through  the  skies,  when  Boreas  fiercely  blowi; 
So  from  the  clouds  descending  Iris  falls, 
And  to  blue  Neptune  thus  the  goddess  calls  : 

"Attend  the  mandate  of  the  sire  above  ! 
In  me  behold  the  messenger  of  Jove  : 
He  bids  thee  from  forbidden  wars  repair 
To  thine  own  deeps,  or  to  the  fields  of  air. 
This  if  refused,  he  bids  thee  timely  weigh 
His  eider  birthright,  and  superior  sway. 
How  shall  thy  rashness  stand  the  dire  alarms 
If  heaven's  omnipotence  descend  in  arms? 
Ktriv'st  thou  with  him  by  whom  all  power  is  given 
And  art  thou  equal  to  the  lord  of  heaven  ?  " 

"  What  means  the  haughty  sovereign  of  the  skieif 
(The  king  of  ocean  thus,  incensed,  replies ;) 
Rule  as  he  will  his  portion'd  realms  on  high : 
No  vassal  god,  nor  of  his  train,  am  * 
Three  brother  deities  from  Saturn 
And  ancient  Rhea,  earth's  immortal 
Assigu'd  by  lot,  our  triple  rule  we  know 
Infernal  Pluto  swaya  the  nVaAtsVtVun 
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Ver  the  wide  clouds,  and  o'er  the  starry  plain, 
Sthereal  Jove  extends  his  high  domain  ; 
Vly  court  beneath  the  hoary  waves  1  keep, 
And  hush  the  roarings  of  the  sacred  deep ; 
Olympus,  and  this  earth,  in  common  lie  : 
What  claim  has  here  the  tyrant  of  the  sky  ? 
Far  in  the  distant  clouds  let  him  control, 
And  awe  the  younger  brothers  of  the  pole ; 
There  to  his  children  his  commands  be  given, 
The  trembling,  servile,  second  race  of  heaven." 

"  And  must  I  then  (said  she),  O  sire  of  floods  ! 
Bear  this  fierce  answer  to  the  king  of  gods? 
Correct  it  yet,  and  change  thy  rash  intent ; 
A  noble  mind  disdains  not  to  repeat. 
To  elder  brothers  guardian  fiends  are  given, 
To  scourge  the  wretch  insulting  them  and  heaven." 

"Great  is  the  profit  (thus  the  gori  rejoin'd) 
When  ministers  are  blest  with  prudent  mind  i 
Wam'd  by  thy  words,  to  powerful  Jove  1  yield, 
And  quit,  though  angry,  the  contended  held  : 
Not  but  his  threats  with  justice  I  disclaim, 
The  same  our  honours,  and  our  birth  the  same. 
If  yet,  forgetful  of  his  promise  given 
To  Hermes,  Pallas,  and  the  queen  of  heaven. 
To  favour  Ilion,  that  perfidious  place, 
He  breaks  his  faith  with  half  the  ethereal  race ; 
Give  him  to  know,  unless  the  Grecian  train 
Lay  yon  proud  structures  level  with  the  plain, 
Howe'er  the  offence  by  other  gods  be  pass'd, 
The  wrath  of  Neptune  shall  for  ever  last" 

Thus  speaking,  furious  from  the  field  he  strode, 
And  plunged  into  the  bosom  of  the  flood. 
The  lord  of  thunders,  from  his  lofty  height 
Beheld,  and  thus  bespoke  the  source  of  light : 

"  Behold  !  the  god  whose  liquid  arms  are  hurl'd 
Around  the  globe,  whose  earthquakes  rock  the  world, 
Desists  at  length  his  rebel-war  to  wage, 
Seeks  his  own  seas,  and  trembles  at  our  rage ; 
Else  had  my  wrath,  heaven's  thrones  all  shaking  round, 
Burn'd  to  the  bottom  of  Mb  seaa  profound  ■, 
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And  all  the  gods  that  round  old  Saturn  dwell 

Had  heard  the  thunders  to  the  deeps  of  hell. 

Well  was  the  crime,  and  well  the  vengeance  spared; 

Even  power  immense  had  found  such  battle  hard. 

Go  thou,  my  son  !  the  trembling  Greeks  alarm, 

Shake  my  broad  legis  on  thy  active  arm. 

Be  godlike  Hector  thy  peculiar  care, 

Swell  his  hold  heart,  and  urge  his  strength  to  war : 

Let  Ilion  conquer,  till  the  Achaiau  train 

Fly  to  their  ships  and  Hellespont  again  : 

Then  Greece  shall  breathe  from  tons."     The  godhead 

His  will  divine  the  sou  of  Jove  obey'd. 
Not  half  so  swift  the  sailing  falcon  Hies, 
That  drives  a  turtle  through  the  liquid  skies, 
As  Phoabus,  shooting  from  the  lda?an  brow. 
Glides  down  the  mountain  to  the  plain  below. 
There  Hector  seated  by  the  stream  he  sees, 
""    sense  returning  with  the  coming  breeze ; 

in  bis  pulses  beat,  his  spirits  rise  ; 
Again  his  loved  companions  meet  his  eyes ; 
Jove  thinking  of  his  pains,  they  pass'd  away, 
To  whom  the  god  who  give*  the  golden  day  : 

"  Why  sits  great  Hector  from  the  field  so  far? 
What   grief,   what  wound,   withholds   thee  from   tt( 

The  fainting  hero,  as  the  vision  bright 
Stood  shining  o'er  him,  half  unseal'd  his  sight : 

"  What  blest  immortal,  with  commanding  breath, 
Thui  wakens  Hector  from  the  sleep  of  death? 
Has  fame  not  told,  how,  while  my  trusty  sword 
Bathed  Greece  in  slaughter,  and  her  battle  gored, 
The  mighty  Ajax  with  a  deadly  blow 
Had  almost  sunk  me  to  the  shades  below? 
Even  yet,  methinks,  the  gliding  ghosts  I  spy, 
And  hell's  black  horrors  swim  before  my  eye." 

To  him  Apollo  :  "  Be  no  more  dismay' d  ; 
See,  and  be  strong  !  the  Thunderer  sends  thee  aid. 
Behold  !  thy  Phwtms  shall  his  arms  employ, 
Phoebus,  propitious  stitt  to  ttiee  im.4^. 
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lapire  thy  warriors  then  with  manly  force, 
ud  to  the  ahips  impel  thy  rapid  horse : 
Iven  I  will  make  thy  fiery  coursers  way, 
-nil  drive  the  Grecians  headlong  to  the  sea." 
Thus  to  bold  Hector  spoke  the  son  of  Jove, 
uid  breathed  immortal  ardour  from  above. 
Lg  when  the  pamper' d  steed,  with  reins  unbound, 
ireaks  from  Ms  stall,  and  pours  along-  the  ground  ; 
With  ample  strokes  he  rushes  to  the  flood, 
I*o  bathe  his  sides,  and  cool  his  fiery  blood  ; 
Bis  head,  now  freed,  he  tosses  to  the  skies  ; 
Hie  mane  dishevell'd  o'or  Ms  shoulders  dies  : 
tie  snuffs  the  females  in  the  well-known  plain, 
And  springs,  exulting,  to  his  fields  again  : 
llrged  by  the  voice  divine,  thus  Hector  flew, 
Full  of  the  god  ;  and  all  his  hosts  pursue. 
As  when  the  force  of  men  and  dogs  combined 
Invade  the  mountain  goat,  or  branching  hind  ; 
Far  from  the  hunter's  rage  secure  they  lie 
Close  in  the  rock,  (not  fated  vet  to  die) 
When  lo  !  a  lion  shoots  across  the  way  ! 
They  fly  :  at  once  the  chasers  and  the  prey. 
So  Greece,  that  late  in  conquering  troops  pursued, 
And  mark'd  their  progress  through  til t"  ranks  in  bio 
Soon  as  they  see  the  furious  chief  appear, 
Forget  to  vanquish,  iind  consent  to  fear. 

Thoits  with  grief  observed  his  dreadful  course, 
Thoas,  the  bravest  of  the  iKtolian  force ; 
Skill' d  to  direct  the  javelin's  distant  flight, 
And  bold  to  combat  in  the  standing  fight, 
Not  more  in  councils  famed  for  solid  sense, 
Than  winning  words  and  heavenly  eloquence. 
"Gods  I  what  portent  (he  cried)  these  eyes  invade* 
Lo !  Hector  rises  from  the  Stygian  shades ! 
We  saw  him,  late,  by  thundering  Ajax  kill'd : 
What  god  restores  him  to  the  frighted  field ; 
And  not  content  that  half  of  Greece  lie  slain, 
Pours  new  destruction  on  her  sons  again? 
He  comes  not,  Jove  !  without  thy  powerful  will ; 
U)  1  still  he  lives,  pursues,  and  conquers  st\\\  \ 
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Yet  hear  my  counsel,  and  bis  worst  withstand  : 
The  Greeks'  main  body  to  the  fleet  command ; 
But  let  the  few  whom  brisker  spirits  warm, 
Stand  the  first  onset,  and  provoke  the  storm. 
Thus  point  your  arms  ;  and  when  such  foes  appear 
Fierce  as  he  is,  let  Hector  learn  to  fear." 

The  warrior  spoke ;  the  listening  Greeks  obey, 
Thickening  their  ranks,  and  form  a  deep  array. 

Each  Ajax,  Teucer,  Slerion  gave  command, 
The  valiant  leader  of  the  Cretan  band. ; 
And  Mars-like  Meges  :  these  the  chiefs  excite, 
Approach  the  foe,  and  meet  the  coming  tight. 
Behind,  unnumber'd  multitudes  attend. 
To  flank  the  navy,  and  the  shores  defend. 
Full  on  the  front  the  pressing  Trojans  bear, 
And  Hector  first  came  towering  to  the  war. 
Phoebus  himself  the  rushing  battle  led  ; 
A  veil  of  clouds  involved  his  radiant  head  : 
High  held  before  him,  Jove's  enormous  shield 
Portentous  shone,  and  shaded  all  the  field  ; 
Vulcan  to  Jove  the  immortal  gift  consign' d, 
To  scatter  hosts  and  terrify  mankind, 
The  Greeks  expect  the  shock,  the  clamours  rise 
From  different  parts,  and  mingle  in  the  skies. 
Dire  was  tbe  hiss  of  darts,  by  heroes  flung, 
And  arrows  leaping  from  the  bow-string  sung ; 
These  drink  the  life  of  generous  warriors  slain  : 
Those  guiltless  fall,  and  thirst  for  blood  in  vain. 
As  long  as  Phosbus  bore  unmoved  the  shield, 
Sat  doubtful  conquest  hovering  o'er  the  field; 
But  when  aloft  he  shakes  it  in  tbe  skies, 
Shouts  in  their  ears,  and  lightens  in  their  eyes, 
Deep  horror  seizes  every  Grecian  breast. 
Their  force  is  humbled,  and  their  fear  confeas'd. 
So  flies  a  herd  of  oxen,  scattered  wide, 
No  swaia  to  guard  them,  and  no  day  to  guide. 
When  two  fell  lions  from  the  mountain  come, 
And  spread  the  carnage  through  the  shady  gloom. 
Impending  Phosbus  yours  around  them  fear, 
And  Troy  and  HccIot  ftiinifct  \u  '0o»  t«w  . 
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eaps  fall  oil  heaps  :  the  slaughter  Hector  leads, 
First  great  Areesilas,  then  Stichius  bleeds  ; 
One  to  the  bold  Boeotians  ever  dear, 
And  one  Menestheua'  Friend  and  famed  compeer. 
Medon  and  Irisus,  Mneas  sped  ; 
This  sprang  from  Phelns,  and  the  Athenians  led  ; 
But  hapless  Medon  from  Oi'leus  came ; 
Him  Ajax  honour' d  with  a  brother's  name, 
Though  born  of  lawless  love  :  from  home  expetl'd, 
A  banish'd  man,  in  Phylacc-  he  dwell'd, 
Press'd  by  the  vengeance  of  an  angry  wife ; 
Troy  ends  at  last  his  labours  and  his  life. 
Mecystes  nest  Polydamas  o'erthrew ; 
And  thee,  brave  Clonius,  great  Agenor  slew. 
By  Paris,  Deiochus  inglorious  dies, 
Pierced  through  the  shoulder  as  he  basely  flies. 
Polites'  arm  laid  Echius  od  the  plain  ; 
Stretch 'd  on  one  heap,  the  victors  spoil  the  slain. 
The  Greeks  dismay'd,  confused,  disperse  or  fitll, 
Some  seek  the  trench,  some  skulk  behind  the  wall. 
While  these  fly  trembling,  others  pant  for  breath, 
And  o'er  the  slaughter  stalks  gigantic  death. 
"     rash'd  bold  Hector,  gloomy  as  the  night ; 

'-ids  to  plunder,  animates  the  fight, 
'»  to  the  fleet  :  "  For,  by  the  gods  !  who  flies, 
dares  but  linger,  by  this  hand  he  dies  ; 

weeping  sister  his  cold  eve  shall  close, 
No  friendly  hand  his  funeral  pyre  compose. 
Who  stops  to  plunder  at  this  signal  hour, 
The  birds  shall  tear  him,  and  the  dogs  devour." 
Furious  he  said  ;  the  smarting  scourge  resounds  ; 
The  coursers  fly  ;  the  smoking  chariot  bounds  ; 
The  hosts  rush  on  ;  loud  clamours  shake  the  shore  ; 
The  horses  thunder,  earth  and  ocean  roar  ! 
Apollo,  planted  at  the  trench's  bound, 
Push'd  at  the  bank  :  down  sank  the  enormous  mound: 
Roll'd  in  the  ditch  the  heapy  ruin  lay ; 
A  sudden  road  !  a  long  and  ample  way. 
O'er  the  dread  fosse  (a  late  impervious  slaws') 
Sow  steeds,  and  men,  and  cars  tumultuous  ^a»*. 
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The  wondering  cnmds  the  downward  level  trod ; 
Before  them  flamed  the  shield,  and  march' d  the  su& 
Then  with  his  hand  he  shook  the  mighty  wall ; 
And  lo  !  the  turrets  nod,  the  bulwarks  fall  : 
Easy  as  when  ashore  an  infant  stands, 
And  draws  imagined  houses  in  the  sands  ; 
The  sportive  wanton,  pleased  with  some  new  play, 
Sweeps  the  alight  works  and  fashion* d  domes  away: 
Thus  vanish 'd  at  thy  touch,  the  towers  and  walls; 
The  toil  of  thousands  in  a  moment  falls. 

The  Grecians  gaze  around  with  wiid  despair, 
Confused,  and  weary  all  the  powers  with  prayer : 
Exhort  their  men,  with  praises,  threats,  commands  I 
And  urge  the  gods,  with  voices,  eyes,  and  hands. 
Experienced  Nestor  chief  obtests  the  skies, 
And  weeps  his  country  with  a  father's  eyes. 

"O  Jove  !  if  ever,  on  his  native  shore. 
One  Greek  enrich'd  thy  shrine  with  offer'd  gore: 
If  e'er,  in  hope  our  country  to  behold, 
We  paid  the  fattest  firstlings  of  the  fold  ; 
If  e'er  thou  sign'st  our  wishes  with  thy  nod  : 
Perform  the  promise  of  a  gracious  god  ! 
This  day  preserve  our  navies  from  the  flame. 
And  save  the  relics  of  the  Grecian  name." 

ThuB  prayed  the  sage:  the  eternal  gave  consent. 
And  peals  of  thunder  shook  the  firmament 
Presumptuous  Troy  mistook  the  accepting  sign. 
And  catch'd  new  fury  at  the  voice  divine. 
As,  when  black  tempests  mix  the  seas  and  skies, 
The  roaring  deeps  in  waterv  mountains  rise, 
Above  the  sides  of  some  tall  ship  ascend, 
Its  womb  they  deluge,  and  its  ribs  they  rend  : 
Thus  loudly  roaring,  and  o'erpowering  all, 
Mount  the  thick  Trojans  up  the  Grecian  wall : 
Legions  on  legions  from  each  side  arise  : 
Thick  sound  the  keels  ;  the  storm  of  arrow  ili«-. 
Fierce  on  the  ships  above,  the  cars  below, 
These  wield  the  mace,  and  those  the  javelin  throw. 

While  thus  the  tAuiuiWr  of  the  battle  raged, 
And  labouring  armies  routi'l  i"*ve  -wutVs  «n*»3Hl . 
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itill  io  the  tent  Patroclua  sat  to  tend 
The  good  Eurypylus,  his  woundeil  friend. 
Hie  sprinkles  healing  balms,  to  anguish  kind, 
\n&  adds  discourse,  the  medicine  of  the  mind. 
But  when  be  saw,  ascending  up  the  fleet, 
Victorious  Troy  ;  then,  starting  from  his  seat, 
With  bitter  groans  his  sorrows  he  express'd, 
He  wrings  his  hands,  he  beats  his  manly  breast. 
"Though  yet  thy  state  require  redress  (he  cries) 
Depart  I  must :  what  horror?  strike  my  eyes  ! 
Charged  with  Achilles'  high  command  I  go, 
A  mournful  witness  of  this  scene  of  woe  ; 
X  hagte  to  urge  him  by  his  country's  care 
To  rise  in  arms,  and  shine  again  in  war. 
Perhaps  some  favouring  god  his  soul  may  bend  ; 
The  voice  is  powerful  of  a  faithful  friend." 

He  spoke  ;  and,  speaking,  swifter  than  the  wind 
Sprung  from  the  tent,  and  left  the  war  behind. 
The  embodied  (Ireeks  the  fierce  attack  sustain, 
But  strive,  though  numerous,  to  repulse  in  vain  : 
Nor  could  the  Trojans,  through  that  firm  array, 
Force  to  the  fleet  and  tent-  the  impervious  way. 
As  when  a  shipwright,  with  Palladian  art, 
Smooths  the  rough  wood,  and  levels  every  part : 
With  equal  hand  he  guides  his  whole  design, 
By  the  just  rule,  and  the  directing  line  : 
The  martial  leaders,  with  like  skill  and  care, 
Preserved  their  line,  and  equal  kept  the  war. 
Brave  deeds  of  arms  through  all  the  ranks  were  tried, 
And  every  ship  sustained  an  equal  tide. 
At  one  proud  hark,  high  towering  o'er  the  fleet, 
Ajai  the  great,  and  godlike  Hector  meet ; 
For  one  bright  prize  tin.'  m.'ilrhle>-  chiefs  contend. 
Nor  this  the  ships  can  fire,  nor  that  defend  : 
One  kept  the  shore,  and  one  the  vessel  trod ; 
That  fix'd  as  fate,  this  acted  by  a  god. 
The  son  of  Clytius  in  his  daring  hand, 
The  deck  approaching,  fchakes  a  naming  brand  ; 
But,  pierced  by  Telamon's  huge,  lance,  expires  '. 
Thundering  he  fallr!,  and  drops  the  extinguish'  A  rite*. 
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Great  Hector  view'd  him  with  a  sad  survey, 
Ah  stretch'd  in  dust  before  the  stern  he  lay. 
"  Oh  !  all  of  Trojan,  all  of  Lycian  race  ! 
Stand  to  your  arms,  maintain  this  arduous  space: 
Lo  !  where  the  son  of  royal  Clytius  lies ; 
Ah,  save  his  arms,  secure  his  obsequies  !" 

This  said,  his  eager  javelin  sought  the  foe : 
But  Ajax  sbunn'd  the  meditated  blow. 
Not  vainly  yet  the  forceful  lance  was  thrown ; 
It  stretch  d  in  dust  unhappy  Lycophron : 
An  exile  long,  sustain' d  at  Ajax'  board, 
A  faithful  servant  to  a  foreign  lord ; 
In  peace,  and  war,  for  ever  at  his  side, 
Near  his  loved  master,  as  he  lived,  he  died. 
From  the  high  poop  he  tumbles  on  the  sand, 
And  lies  a  lifeless  load  along  the  laud. 
With  anguish  Ajax  views  the  piercing  sight, 
And  thus  inflames  his  brother  to  the  fight : 

"Teucer,  behold  !  extended  on  the  shore 
Our  friend,  our  loved  companion  !  now  no  more ! 
Dear  as  a  parent,  with  a  parent's  care 
To  light  our  wars  he  left  his  native  air. 
This  death  deplored,  to  Hector's  rage  we  owe; 
Revenge,  revenge  it  on  the  crue!  foe. 
Where  are  those  darts  on  which  the  fates  attend? 
And  where  the  bow  which  Phtebus  taught  to  bend.1" 

Impatient  Teucer,  hastening  to  his  aid, 


Then  hiss'd  his  arrow,  and  the  bowstring  sung. 

Clytus,  Pisenor's  son,  renown'd  in  fame, 

(To  thee,  Polydamaa  !  an  honour' d  name) 

Drove  through  the  thickest  of  the  embattled  pliwi 

The  startling  steeds,  and  shook  his  eager  reins. 

As  all  on  glory  ran  his  ardent  mind, 

The  pointed  death  arrests  him  from  behind  : 

Through  his  fair  neck  the  thrilling  arrow  flies:         I 

In  youth's  first  bloom  reluctantly  he  dies. 

Hurl'd  from  the  Vivt,^  swA,  -A  distance  far, 

The  headlong  coursers  ^i\iti.\va  ewv^  tan  -. 
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Fill  sod  Polydamas  the  steeds  restrain'd, 
And  gave,  AstynouB,  to  thy  careful  hand  ; 
rhen,  fired  to  vengeance,  nish'd  amidst  the  foe  : 
Rage  edged  hia  sword,  and  strength-end  every  blow. 

Once  more  bold  Teucer,  in  his  country's  cause, 
At  Hector's  breast  a  chosen  arrow  draws  : 
And  had  the  weapon  found  the  destined  way, 
Thy  fall,  great  Trojan  !  had  renown 'd  that  day. 
But  Hector  was  not  doom'd  to  perish  then  : 
The  all-wise  disposer  of  the  fates  of  men 

Smperial  Jove)  his  present  death  withstands  ; 
or  was  such  glory  due  to  Teucer's  hands. 
At  its  full  stretch  as  the  tough  string  he  drew, 
Struck  by  an  arm  unseen,  it  hurst  in  two ; 
Down  dropp'd  the  bow  :  the  shaft  with  brazen  head 
Pell  innocent,  and  on  the  dust  lay  dead. 
The  astonish'd  archer  to  great  Ajai  cries ; 
"Some  god  prevents  our  destined  enterprise  : 
Some  god,  propitious  to  the  Trojan  foe, 
Has,  from  my  arm  unfailing,  struck  the  bow, 
And  broke  the  nerve  my  hands  had  twined  with  art, 
Strong  to  impel  the  flight  of  many  a  dart." 

"Since  heaven  commands  it  (Ajax  made  reply) 
Dismiss  the  bow,  and  lay  thy  arrows  by  : 
Thy  arms  no  less  suffice  the  lance  to  wield, 
And  quit  the  quiver  for  the  ponderous  shield. 
In  the  first  ranks  indulge  thy  thirst  of  fame, 
Thy  brave  example  shall  the  rest  inflame. 
Fierce  as  they  are,  by  long  successes  vain  ; 
To  force  our  fleet,  or  even  a  ship  to  gain, 
ttlu  tuil.  and  sweat,  and  blood  :  their  utmost  might 
Shall  find  its  match— No  more  :  'tis  ours  tn  figbt." 

Then  Teucer  laid  his  faithless  bow  aside  ; 
The  fourfold  buckler  o'er  his  shoulder  tied  ; 
On  his  brave  head  a  crested  helm  he  placed, 
With  nodding  horse-hair  formidably  graced  ; 
A  dart,  whose  point  with  brass  refulgent  shines, 
The  warrior  wields ;  and  his  great  brother  joins. 

This  Hector  mr,  ntid  thus  express" d  his  joy  : 
"Ye  troops  ofLycia,  Dardauus,  and  Troy  \ 
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He  mindful  of  yourselves,  your  ancient  fame, 
And  spread  your  (dory  with  the  Uiivy's  flame. 
Jove  is  with  us  ;  I  saw  his  hand,  but  now, 
From  the  proud  archer  strike  his  vaunted  bow 
Indulgent  Jove  !  how  plain  thy  favours  shine. 
When  happy  nations  hear  the  murks  divine  ! 
How  easy  then,  to  see  the  sinking  state 
Of  realms  accursed,  deserted,  reprobate  1 
Such  is  the  fate  of  Greece,  and  such  is  ours  : 
Behold,  ye  warriors,  and  exert  your  powers. 
Death  is  the  worst ;  a  fate  which  all  must  try 
And  for  our  country,  'tis  a  bliss  to  die. 
The  gallant  man,  though  slain  in  fight  he  be, 
Yet  leaves  his  nation  safe,  his  children  free  ; 
Entails  a  debt  on  nil  the  grateful  state  ; 
His  own  brave  friends  shall  glory  in  his  fate ; 
His  wife  live  honour'd,  all  his  race  succeed. 
And  late  posterity  enjoy  the  deed  !" 

This  roused  the  soul  in  fury  Trojan  hreast 

The  godlike  Ajax  next  his  Greeks  address'd 
"How  long,  ye  warriors  of  the  Argive  ri 
(To  generous  Argos  what  a  dire  disgrace  !) 
How  long  on  these  cursed  confines  will  ye  ' 
Yet  undetermined,  or  txi  live  or  die? 
What  hopes  remain,  what  methods  to 
If  once  your  vessels  catch  the  Trojan  fire? 
Mark  how  the  names  approach,  how  near  tbey 
How  Hector  calls,  and  Troy  obeys  his  call ! 
Not  to  the  dance  that  dreadful  voire  invites, 
It  calls  to  death,  and  all  the  rage  of  lights. 
Tis  now  no  time  for  wisiiom  or  debates ; 
To  your  own  hands  are  trusted  all  your  fates ; 
And  better  far  in  one  decisive  strife, 
One  day  should  end  our  labour  or  our  life. 
Than  beep  this|hard-got  inch  of  barren  ■•., 
.■siill  pn'ss'il,  and  press'd  by  such  inglorious  hanJ^ 
The  listening  Grecians  feel  their  leader's  flam*, 
And  every  kindling  bosom  pants  for  fame. 
Then  mutual  eUugiAert  *yt*»A  «\\  ait.her  side  ; 
By  Hector  hem  ttie  PWmaftdMSwa  S  ■ 
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fierced  by  Ajax,  sunk  Laodamas, 
the  foot,  of  old  Autenor's  race, 
olydanias  laid  Otus  on  the  sand, 
'ie  fierce  commander  of  ttie  Epeiau  band. 
is  lance  bold  Meges  at  the  victor  threw  ; 
ie  victor,  stooping,  from  the  death  withdrew ; 
That  valued  life,  O  Phcebus  !  was  thy  care) 
Jut  C'rcesmus'  bosom  took  the  flying  apear  : 
His  corpse  fell  bleeding1  on  the  slippery  shore; 
His  radiant  arm-  triumphant  Meges  bore. 
Mops,  the  son  of  Lamp  us,  rushes  on, 
Sprung  from  the  race  of  old  Laomedon, 
Vnd  famed  for  prowess  in  a  well-fought  field. 
He  pierced  the  centre  of  his  sounding  shield  : 
Jut  Meges,  Phyleus'  ample  breastplate  wore, 
Well-known  in  fight  on  Kelle's  winding  shore ; 
Tor  king  Euphetas  gave  the  golden  mail, 
ompact,  and  firm  with  many  a  jointed  scale) 
iVhich  oft,  in  cities  storm'd,  ami  battles  won, 
Had  saved  the  father,  and  now  saves  the  son. 
'ull  at  the  Trojan's  head  he  urged  his  lance, 
ffhere  the  high  plumes  above  the  helmet  dance, 
"'   i  ting'd  with  Tyrian  dye  :  in  dust  below, 
rn  from  the  crest,  the  purple  honours  glow. 
mtime  their  fight  the  Spartan  king  survey'd, 
i  stood  by  Meges'  side  a  sudden  aid. 
rough  Dolops'  Bhoulder  urged  his  forceful  dart, 
Inch  held  its  passage  through  the  panting  heart, 
d  issued  at  his  breast.     With  thundering  sound 
s  warrior  falls,  extended  on  the  ground. 
n  rush  the  conquering  Greeks  to  spoil  the  slain  : 
Jut  Hector's  voice  excites  his  kindred  train ; 
[Tie  hero  most,  from  Hieetaon  sprung, 
Herce  Melanippus,  gallant,  brave,  and  young. 
He  (ere  U>  Troy  the  Grecians  cross' d  the  main) 
ed  his  large  oxen  on  Percote'B  plain  ; 
ut  when  oppress,],  his  country  claini'd  his  care, 
eturn'd  to  llion,  and  eicell'd  in  war ; 

in  Priam's  court,  he  he)d  his  place, 
o  Jess  than  Priam 'a  royal  race. 
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Him  Hector  singled,  as  his  troops  he  led, 
And  thus  inflamed  him,  pointing  to  the  dead. 

"  Lo,  Melanippus  !  lo,  where  Dolops  lies ; 
And  ia  it  thus  our  royal  kinsman  dies? 
O'ermatch'd  he  falls ;  to  two  at  once  a  prey, 
And  lo  !  they  bear  the  bloody  arms  away  ! 
Come  on — a  distant  war  no  longer  wage, 
But  hand  to  hand  thy  country's  foes  engage  : 
Till  Greece  at  once,  and  all  her  glory  end  ; 
Or  Ilion  from  her  towery  height  descend, 
Heaved  from  the  lowest  stone ;  and  bury  all 
In  one  sad  sepulchre,  one  common  fall." 
Hector  (this  said)  rush'd  forward  on  the  foes : 
With  equal  ardour  Melanippus  glows  : 
Then  Ajax  thus — "O  Greeks  !  respect  your  fame, 
Respect  yourselves,  and  learn  an  honest  shame  ! 
Let  mutual  reverence  mutual  warmth  inspire, 
And  catch  from  breast  to  breast  the  noble  fire. 
On  valour's  side  the  odds  of  combat  He  ; 
The  brave  live  glorious,  or  lamented  die ; 
The  wretch  that  trembles  in  the  field  of  fame, 
Meets  death,  and  worse  than  death,  eternal  shame. 

His  generous  sense  he  not  in  vain  imparts; 
It  sunk,  and  rooted  in  the  Grecian  hearts  : 
They  join,  they  throng,  they  thicken  at  his  call, 
And  flank  the  navy  with  a  brazen  wall  ; 
Shields  touching  shields,  in  order  blaze  above, 
And  stop  the  Trojans,  though  impell'd  by  Jove. 
The  fiery  Spartan  first,  with  loud  applause, 
Warms  the  bold  son  of  Nestor  in  his  cause. 
"  Is  there  (he  said)  in  arms  a  youth  like  you. 
So  strong  to  fight,  so  active  to  pursue? 
Why  stand  you  distant,  nor  attempt  a  deed? 
Lift  the  bold  lance,  and  make  some  Trojan  bleed." 

He  said ;  and  backward  to  the  lines  retired ; 
Forth  rush'd  the  youth  with  martial  fury  fired, 
Beyond  the  foremost  ranks ;  his  lance  he  threw, 
And  round  the  black  battalions  cast  his  view. 
The  troops  of  Troy  recede  with  sudden  fear. 
While  the  swift,  j&v<s\i\i\iwd&ii«i\i%'v&«it. 
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q  his  heart : 
Thundering  he  falls  ;  his  felling  arms  resound. 
And  his  broad  buckler  rings  against  the  ground. 
The  victor  leaps  upon  his  prostrate  prize  : 
Thus  on  a  roe  the  well-breath 'd  beagle  flies, 
And  rends  his  side,  fresh-bleeding  with  the  dart 
The  distant  hunter  sent  into  his  heart 
Observing  Hector  to  the  rescue  flew  ; 
Bold  as  he  was,  Antilocbug  withdrew. 
So  when  a  savage,  ranging  o'er  the  plain, 
Has  torn  the  shepherd's  dog,  or  shepherd's  swain. 
While  conscious  of  the  deed ,  he  glares  around, 
And  hears  the  gathering  multitude  resound, 
Timely  he  flies  the  yet-untested  food. 
And  gains  the  friendly  shelter  of  the  wood  : 
So  fears  the  youth  ;  all  Troy  with  shouts  pursue, 
While  stones  and  darts  in  mingled  tempest  flew  ; 
But  enter'd  in  the  Grecian  ranks,  he  turns 
His  manly  breast,  and  with  new  fury  bums. 

Now  on  the  fleet  the  tides  of  Trojans  drove, 
Fierce  to  fulfil  the  stern  decrees  of  Jove  : 
e  sire  of  gods,  confirming  Thetis'  prayer, 
e  Grecian  ardour  quench'd  in  deep  despair ; 
it  lifts  to  glory  Troy's  prevailing  bands, 
iw ells  all  their  hearts,  and  strengthens  all  their  ham 
"n  Ida's  top  he  waits  with  longing  eyes, 
*  the  navy  blazing  to  the  skies ; 
,  nor  till  then,  the  scale  of  war  shall  turn, 
e  Trojans  fly,  and  conquer' d  lliou  burn, 
ese  fates  revolved  in  his  almighty  mind, 
e  raises  Hector  to  the  work  design' d, 
ids  him  with  more  than  mortal  fury  glow, 
ud  drives  him,  like  a  lightning,  on  the  foe. 
o  Mara,  when  human  crimes  fur  vengeance  call, 
'  ikes  his  huge  javelin,  and  whole  armies  fall. 
t  with  more  rage  a  conflagration  rolls, 
" — «  the  vast  mountains,  and  involves  the  poles. 

lams  with  wrath  ;  beneath  his  gloomy  brow 
e  fierp  meteors  his  red  eye-balls  gli 
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The  radiant  helmet  on  hi*  temple  burns, 
Waves  when  he  nods,  and  lightens  as  lie  turns  : 
For  Jove  his  splendour  round  the  chief  had  thrown, 
And  cast  the  blaze  of  both  the  hosts  on  one. 
Unhappy  glories  !  fur  bis  fate  bus  near, 
Due  to  stern  Pallas,  and  Pelides'  spear : 
Yet  Jove  deferr'd  the  death  he  was  to  pay. 
And  gave  what  fate  allow'd,  the  honours  of  a  diy! 

Now  all  on  tire  for  fame,  his  breast,  his  eyes 
Burn  at  each  foe,  and  single  every  prize  ; 
Still  at  the  closest  ranks,  the  thickest  fight, 
He  points  his  ardour  and  exerts  his  might. 
The  Grecian  phalanx,  moveless  as  a  tower, 
On  all  sides  batter  d,  yet  resists  his  power  : 
So  some  tall  rock  o'erhangs  the  hoary  main, 
By  winds  assail' d,  by  billows  beat  in  vain, 
Unmoved  it  hears,  above,  the  tempest  blow, 
And  sees  the  watery  mountains  break  below. 
Girt  in  surrounding  flames,  he  seems  to  fall 
Like  fire  from  Jove,  and  bursts  upon  them  all : 
Bursts  as  a  wave  that  from  the  cloud  impends, 
And,  swell'd  with  tempests,  ou  the  ship  descends; 
White  are  the  decks  with  foam  ;  the  winds  aloud 
Howl  o'er  the  masts,  and  sings  through  every  shroud 
Pale,  trembling,  tired,  the  sailors  freeze  with  fears i 
And  instant  death  on  every  wave  appears. 
So  pale  the  Greeks  the  eyes  of  Hector  meet, 
The  chief  so  thunders,  and  so  shakes  the  fleet. 

As  when  a  lion,  rushing  from  his  den, 
Amidst  the  plain  of  some  wide-water'd  fen, 
(Where  numerous  oxen,  as  at  ease  they  toed, 
At  large  expatiate  o'er  the  ranker  mead) 
Leaps  on  the  herds  before  the  herdsman's  eyes ; 
The  trembling  herdsman  far  to  distance  flies ; 
Some  lordly  bull  (the  rest  dispersed  and  fled) 
He  singles  out ;  arrests,  aud  lays  him  dead. 
Thus  from  the  rage  of  Jove-like  Hector  flew 
All  Greece  in  heaps  ;  but  one  he  seized,  and 
Myceuian  Poriphes,  a  mighty  name. 
In  wisdom  great,  iu  arms  NJt&Wnot 
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The  minister  of  stem  Eurystheus"  ire 

Against  Alcides,  Copreus  was  his  sire : 

The  son  redeem'd  the  honours  of  the  race, 

A  son  as  generous  as  the  aire  was  base ; 

O'er  all  his  country's  youth  conspicuous  far 

In  every  virtue,  or  of  peace  or  war  : 

Bat  doom'd  to  Hector  s  stronger  force  to  yield  ! 

Against  the  margin  of  his  ample  shield 

lie  -trunk  his  haity  foot :  his  heels  up-sprung ; 

Supine  he  fell ;  his  brazen  helmet  rung. 

On  the  fallen  chief  the  invading  Trojan  press' d. 

And  plunged  the  pointed  javelin  in  his  breast. 

His  circling  friends,  who  strove  to  guard  too  late 

The  unhappy  hero,  fled,  or  shared  his  fate. 

Chased  from  the  foremost  line,  the  Grecian  train 
Now  man  the  next,  receding  toward  the  main  : 
Wedged  in  one  body  at  the  tents  they  stand, 
Wall'd  round  with  sterns,  a  gloomy,  desperate  band. 
Now  manly  shame  forbids  the  Inglorious  flight ; 
Now  fear  itself  confines  them  to  the  fight : 
Man  courage  breathes  in  man  ;  but  Nestor  most 

Sie  sage  preserver  of  the  Grecian  host) 
borts,  adjures,  to  guard  these  utmost  shores  ; 
And  by  their  parents,  by  themselves  implores. 

"Oh  friends!  be  men  :  your  generous  lj!.r;i-!^  inflame 
With  mutual  honour,  and  with  mutual  shame  ! 
Think  of  your  hopes,  your  fortunes ;  all  the  car 
Your  wives,  your  infants,  and  your  parents  shar 
Think  of  each  living  father's  reverend  head ; 
Think  of  each  ancestor  with  glory  dead  ; 
Absent,  by  me  they  speak,  by  me  they  sue, 
They  ask  their  safety,  and  their  fame,  from  you 
The  ([ode  their  fates  on  this  one  action  lay, 
And  all  are  lust,  if  you  desert  the  day." 
He  spoke,  and  round  him  breathed  heroic  fires  ; 
Minerva  seconds  what  the  sage  inspires. 
The  mist  of  darkness  Jove  around  them  threw 
She  clear'd,  restoring  all  the  war  to  view  ; 
A  sudden  ray  shot  beaming  o'er  the  plain, 
And  ahow'd  the  shores,  the  navy    and  the  vnuvn 
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Hector  they  saw,  and  all  who  fly,  or  fight, 
The  scene  wide-opening  to  the  blaze  of  light, 
First  of  the  field  great  Ajax  strikes  their  eyes, 
His  port  majestic,  and  his  ample  stae  : 
A  ponderous  mace  with  studs  of  iron  crown'd, 
Full  twenty  cubits  long,  he  swings  around  ; 
Nor  fights,  like  others,  fix'd  to  certain  stands, 
But  looks  a  moving  tower  above  the  bands ; 
High  on  the  decks  with  vast  gigantic  stride, 
The  godlike  hero  stalks  from  side  to  side. 
So  when  a  horseman  from  the  watery  mead 
(Skill'd  in  the  manage  of  the  bounding  steed) 
Drives  four  fair  coursers,  practised  to  obey, 
To  some  great  city  through  the  public  way  ; 
Safe  in  his  art,  as  side  by  side  they  run, 
He  shifts  his  seat,  and  vaults  from  one  to  one  ; 
And  now  to  this,  and  now  to  that  he  flies  ; 
Admiring  numbers  follow  with  their  eyes. 

From  ship  to  ship  thus  Ajax  swiftiy  flew, 
No  less  the  wonder  of  the  warring  crew. 
As  furious,  Hector  thunder' d  threats  aloud, 
And  rush'd  enraged  before  the  Trojan  crowd ; 
Then  swift  invades  the  ships,  whose  beaky  prores 
Lay  rank'd  contiguous  on  the  bending  shores  ; 
So  the  strong  eagle  from  his  airy  height, 
Who  marks  the  swans'  or  cranes'  embodied  flight, 
Stoops  down  impetuous,  while  they  light  for  food. 
And,  stooping,  darkens  with  his  wings  the  flood. 
Jove  leads  him  on  with  his  almighty  hand, 
And  breathes  fierce  spirits  in  his  following  baud. 
The  warring  nations  meet,  the  battle  roars, 
Thick  heats  the  combat  on  the  sounding  prores. 
Thou  wouldst  have  thought,  so  furious  was  their  fir*. 
No  force  could  tame  them,  and  no  toil  could  tire; 
As  if  new  vigour  from  new  lights  they  won, 
And  the  long  battle  was  but  then  begun. 
Greece,  yet  uuconquer'd,  kept  alive  the  w»r, 
Secure  of  death,  confiding  in  despair  : 
Troy  in  proud  hones  already  view'd  the  main 
Bright  with  foe  \Aaifi,a.n4'tfc&V\'CRWts»wsUun: 
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Like  Btrength  is  felt  from  hope,  and  from  despair, 
And  each  contends,  as  his  were  nil  the  war. 

thou,  bold  Hector  !  whose  resistless  hand 
First  seized  a  ship  on  that  contested  strand  ; 
The  same  which  dead  Protesilaiis  bore, 
The  first  that  touch' d  the  unhappy  Trojan  shore  : 
For  this  in  arms  the  warring  nations  stood, 
And  bathed  their  generous  breasts  witb  mutual  blood. 

.0  poise  the  lance  or  bend  the  bow  ; 
But  hand  to  hand,  and  man  to  man,  they  grow  ; 
Wounded,  they  wound  ;  and  seek  each  other's  hearts 
With  falchions,  axes,  swords,  and  shorten'd  darts. 
The  falchions  ring,  shields  rattle,  axes  sound, 
Swords  flash  in  air,  or  glitter  on  the  ground ; 
"'*th  streaming  blood  the  slippery  shores  are  dyed, 
d  slaughter')!  heroes  swell  the  dreadful  tide. 
Still  raging,  Hector  with  his  ample  hand 
Grasps  the  high  stern,  and  gives  this  loud  command  : 
"  Haste,  bring  the  flam  es  !  that  toil  often  long  years 
!s  finished ;  and  the  day  desired  appears  ! 
His  happy  day  with  acclamations  greet, 
Bright  with  destruction  of  yon  hostile  fleet. 
The  coward-counsels  of  a  timorous  throng 
)f  reverend  dotards  check 'd  our  glory  long  : 
Too  long  Jove  lull'd  us  with  lethargic  charms, 
*lut  now  in  peals  of  thunder  calls  to  arms  : 
o  this  great  day  he  crowns  our  full  desires, 
Wakes  all  our  force,  and  seconds  all  our  fires." 

He  spoke — the  warriors  at  his  fierce  command 
Four  a  new  deluge  on  the  Grecian  band. 
Even  Ajai  paused,  (so  thick  the  javelins  fly,) 
Stepp'd  back,  and  doubted  or  to  live  or  die. 
Yet,  where  the  oars  are  placed,  he  stands  to  wait 
'"hat  chief  approaching  dares  attempt  his  fate  : 
>n  to  the  last  his  naval  charge  defends, 
*  shakes  his  spear,  now  lifts,  and  now  protends 
sn  yet,  the  Greeks  with  piercing  Bhouts  inspires, 
Amidst  attacks,  and  deaths,  and  darts,  and  fires, 
"O  friends  1  O  heroes  !  names  for  ever  dear, 
Once  sons  of  Mars,  and  th  underbolta  of  war  ^ 
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Ah  !  yet  be  mindful  of  your  old  renowu, 
four  great  forefathers'  virtues  and  your  own. 
What  aids  expect  yuu  in  this  utmost  strait? 
What  bulwarks  rising  between  you  and  fate? 
No  aids,  no  bulwarks  your  retreat  attend, 
No  friends  to  help,  no  city  to  defend. 
This  spot  is  ali  you  have,  to  lose  or  keep  ; 
There  stand  the  Trojans,  and  here  rolls  the  deep. 
Tis  hostile  ground  you  tread  ;  your  native  lands 
Far,  far  from  brace  :  your  fates  are  in  your  hauils. 
Raging  he  spoke  ;  nor  further  wastes  his  breath, 
But  turns  his  javelin  to  the  work  of  death. 
Whate'er  bold  Trojan  arm'd  his  daring  hands, 
Against  the  sable  ships,  with  flaming  brands, 
So  well  the  chief  his  naval  weapon  sped, 
The  luckless  warrior  at  his  stern  lay  dead  : 
Full  twelve,  the  boldest,  in  a  moment  fell, 
Sent  by  great  Ajax  to  the  shades  of  hell. 
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15  (in  pursuance  of  ihe  request  of  Nestor  in  [he  eleventh 

:)  entreats  Achilles  to  suffer  him  to  go  to  the  assistance 

e  Gteeks  with  Achilles'  troops  and  armour.     He  agrees 

_,  but  at  the  same  time  charges  him  to  content  himself 

h  rescuing  the  fleet,  without  further  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 

e  armour,  horses,  soldiers,   and  officers  are  described. 

a  l.Lnt:'.!]]  (or  the  success  of  his  friend,  alter 

..4ich   Patroclus  leads    the   Myrmidons    to    battle.      The 

Trojans,  at  the  sight  of  Pitroclns  in  Ail  s.  1 1  ■=---. "  armour,  taking 

be  beats  them  off  from  the  vessels,  Hector  himself  (lies, 
Sarpedon  is  killed,  though  Jupiter  was  averse  to  his  fate. 
Several  other  particular  ui  the  battle  are  described'  in  the 
heat  of  which,  Patroclus,  neglecting  the  orders  of  Achilles, 
pursues  the  foe  to  the  walls  of  Troy  :  where  Apollo  repulses 
and  disarms  him,  Euphorbus  wounds  him,  and  Hector  kills 
i,:m  :    ■.U.i;  :i  o:.l!'  .!:'■:■;    ■  :.!.. 

So  warr'd  both  armies  on  the  ensanguined  shore, 
While  the  black  vessels  smoked  with  human  g-ore. 
Meantime  Tatr'nli.-,  to  Achilles  flies  ; 
The  streaming  tears  fall  copious  from  his  eyes  : 
Not  faster,  trickline  to  the  plains  below, 
From  the  tall  rock  the  sable  waters  flow. 
I'ivine  Pelides,  with  compassion  moved. 
Thus  apoke,  indulgent,  to  his  best  beloved  : 

"  Patroclus,  say.  what  trrief  thy  bosom  hears, 
That  flows  so  fa.il  in  these  tuiriiHiily  tears? 
No  psirl,  no  infant  whom  the  mother  keeps 
from  her  loved  breast,  irith  fonder  passum  weft^a", 
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Not  more  the  mother's  soul,  that  infant  warms, 
Clung  to  her  knees,  and  reaching  at  her  arms, 
Than  thou  hast  mine  !     Oh  tell  me,  to  what  end 
Thy  melting  sorrows  thus  pursue  thy  friend? 
"Griev'st  thou  for  me,  or  for  my  martial  band? 

:ome  sad  tidings  from  our  native  land? 

■  fathers  live  (our  first,  most  tender  care), 
Thy  good  MencKtius  breathes  the  vital  air, 
And  hoary  Peleus  yet  extends  his  days  ; 
Pleased  in  their  age  to  hear  their  children's  praise 
Or  may  some  meaner  cause  thy  pity  claim  ? 
Perhaps  yon  relics  of  the  Grecian  name, 
Duom'd  in  their  ships  to  sink  by  lire  and  sword, 
And  pay  the  forfeit  of  their  haughty  lord? 
Whate'er  the  cause,  reveal  thy  secret  CBre, 
And    speak    those    sorrows    which    a    friend    would 

A  sigh  that  instant  from  his  bosom  broke, 
Another  follow '<!,  and  Patroclus  spoke  : 

,fLet  Greece  at  length  with  pity  touch  thy  breast, 
Thyself  a  Greek  ;  and,  once,  of  Greeks  the  best ! 
Lo  !  every  chief  that  might  her  fate  prevent, 
Lies  pierced  with  wounds,  and  bleeding  in  his  tent : 
Burypylus,  Tydides,  Atreus'  son, 
And  wise  Ulysses,  at  the  navy  groan, 
More  for  their  country's  wounds  than  for  their  own. 
Their  pain  soft  arts  of  pharmacy  can  ease, 
Thy  breast  alone  no  lenitives  appease. 
May  never  rage  like  thine  my  soul  enslave, 
O  great  in  vain  !  un profitably  brave  ! 
Thy  country  slighted  in  her  last  distress, 
What  friend,  what  man,  from  thee  shall  hope  redreM? 
No — men  unborn,  and  ages  yet  behind, 
Shall  curse  that  fierce,  that  unforgiving  mind. 
' "     an  unpitying  I  if  of  man  thy  race ; 

l  thou  spring' st  not  from  a.  soft  embrace, 
Nor  ever  amorous  hero  caused  thy  birth, 
Nor  ever  tender  goddess  brought  thee  forth  : 
Some  rugged  rocVs  \iard  entiaiXs  %».-jetb.ee  form, 
'     '  raging  seas  produced  \ii£«'\iiiis\*m&, 
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I  soul  well  suiting  that  tempestuous  kind, 
>ugh  thy  manners,  so  untamed  thy  mind. 
If  some  dire  oracle  thy  hreast  alarm, 

f  aught  from  Jove,  or  Thetis,  stop  thy  arm, 

iome  beam  of  comfort  yet  oo  Greece  may  shine, 

'f  I  but  lead  the  Myrmidonian  line  : 

2]ad  in  thy  dreadful  arms  if  I  appear, 

Proud  Troy  shall  tremble,  and  desert  the  war ; 

Without  thy  person  Greece  shaJl  win  the  day, 

And  thy  mere  image  chase  her  foes  away. 

'ress'd  by  fresh  forces,  her  o'erlabour'd  train 

lhall  quit  the  ships,  and  Greece  respire  again." 
s,  blind  to  fate  !  with  supplicating  breath, 
u  begg'st  his  arms,  and  in  his  arms  thy  death. 

Jnfortunately  good  !  a  boding  sigh 
"Tit  friend  returu'd ;  and  with  it,  this  reply  : 
Patroclus  !  thy  Achilles  knows  no  fears  ; 

for  words  from  Jove  nor  oracles  he  hears ; 

lor  aught  a  mother's  caution  can  suggest ; 
The  tyrant's  pride  lies  rooted  in  my  breast. 
My   wrongs,   my   wrongs,   my   constant  thought 
engage, 

Tiose,  my  sole  oracles,  inspire  my  rage  : 
made  him  tyrant :  gave  him  power  to  wrong 

iven  me  :  I  felt  it ;  and  shall  feel  it  long. 

lie  maid,  my  black-eyfid  maid,  he  forced  away, 

)ue  to  the  toils  of  many  a  well-fought  day  ; 

)ne  to  my  conquest  of  her  father's  reign  ; 

>ue  to  the  votes  of  all  the  Grecian  train. 

"rom  me  he  forced  her ;  me,  the  bold  and  brave, 

disgraced,  dishonour'd,  like  the  meanest  slave. 

Jut  bear  we  this — the  wrongs  I  grieve  are  past ; 
Tis  time  our  fury  should  relent  at  hist  : 
I  fii'd  its  date ;  the  day  I  wish'd  appears  : 
Ho*  Hector  to  my  ships  his  battle  bears, 
The  flames  my  eyes,  the  shouts  invade  my  ears. 
Go  then,  Patroelus  1  court  fair  honour's  charms 
In  Troy's  famed  fields,  and  in  Achilles'  arms  : 
Lead  forth  my  msrtia.'  Myrmidons  to  ftgW., 

**  — »  the  fleets,  and  conquer  in  my  ngYrt,. 
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See  the  thin  relics  of  their  baffled  band 
At  the  last  edge  of  yon  deserted  land  ! 
Behold  all  I  lion  on  their  ships  descends; 
How  the  cloud  blackens,  how  the  storm  impends ! 
It  was  not  thus,  when,  at  my  sight  amazed, 
Troy  saw  and  trembled,  as  this  helmet  blued  : 
Had  not  the  injurious  king  our  friendship  lost, 
Von  ample  trench  had  buried  half  her  host. 
No  camps,  no  bulwarks  now  the  Trojans  fear. 
Those  are  not  dreadful,  no  Achilles  there; 
No  longer  flames  the  lance  of  Tydeu 


Commands  your  slaughter,  or  proclaims  your  deal 
Vet  now,  Patroclua,  issue  to  the  plain  : 
Now  save  the  ships,  the  rising  fires  restrain. 
And  ijive  the  Gr.vks  to  visit  liu-wi'  airniu. 
But  heed  my  words,  and  mark  a  friend's  eiroimiuM 
Who  trusts  his  fame  and  honours  in  thy  ham!. 
And  from  thy  deeds  expects  the  Achaiao  host 
Shall  render  back  the  beauteous  maid  he  lost : 
Rage  uncontroll'd  through  all  the  hostile  crew, 
But  touch  not  Hector,  Hector  is  my  due. 
Though  Jove  in  thunder  should  command  lie  wa: 
Be  just,  consult  my  glory,  and  forbear. 
The  fleet  once  saved,  desist  from  further  chase, 
Nor  lead  to  llion's  walls  the  Grecian  race  ; 
Some  adverse  god  thy  rashness  may  destroy  ; 
Some  god,  like  Phoebus,  ever  kind  to  Troy. 
Let  Greece,  redeem'd  from  this  destructive  strait, 
Do  her  own  work  ;  and  leave  the  rest  to  fate. 
O  !  would  to  all  the  immortal  powers  above, 
Aiiollo,  Pallas,  and  almig-hty  Jove  ! 
That  not  one  TVojan  might  be  left  alive, 
And  not  a  Greek  of  all  the  race  survive : 
Might  only  we  the  vast  destruction  shun. 
And  only  ire  destroy  the  accursed  town  '." 
Such   conference    held   the    chiefs;    while   on 

strand 
Great  Jove  with  coniijaeW. cwsra&'Oufctw 


K.W*. 
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A_jnx  no  more  the  Bounding1  storm  sustain' d, 
So  thick  the  darts  an  iron  tempest  rain'd  : 
)u  hia  tired  arm  the  weighty  buckler  hung; 
lis  hollow  helm  with  falling  javelins  rung-; 
His  breath,  in  quick  short  panlin^s.  ri>mes  and  goei  : 
And  painful  sweat  from  all  his  members  flows. 
Spent  and  o'erpower'd,  lie  burelv  1  era  I  lies  at  most ; 
Vet  scarce  an  army  stirs  him  from  his  post ; 
Dangers  on  dangers  all  around  him  glow, 
4nd  toil  to  toil,  ami  »«  succeeds  to  woe. 

Say,  Muses,  throned  above  the  starry  frame, 
Bow  first  the  navy  blazed  with  Trojan  flame? 

Stern  Hector  waved  his  sword,  ami  standing  near, 
Where  furious  Ajax  plied  his  ashen  spear, 
Full  on  the  lance  a  stroke  so  justly  sped, 
""iat  the  broad  falchion  lopp'd  its  brazen  head ; 
is  pointless  Bpear  the  warrior  shakes  in  vain ; 
le  brazen  heail  falls  sounding  on  the  plain. 
Great  Ajax  saw,  and  own'd  the  hand  divine ; 
"onfflsaiug  Jove,  and  trembling  at  the  sign, 
Warrj'd  he  retreats.     Then  swift  from  all  sides  pour 
J'lif  bis-inir  brands  ;   thick  -I  reams  the  fiery  shower  : 
O'er  the  high  stern  the  curling  volumes  rise, 
And  sheets  of  rolling:  smoke  involve  Hie  skies. 

Divine  Achilles  view'd  the  rising  flames, 
And  smote  his  thigh,  and  thus  aloud  exclaims  : 
"Arm,  arm,  Patroclus  !     Lo,  the  blaze  aspires  ! 
""  e  glowing  ocean  red  ileus  with  the  fires. 

m,  ere  our  vessels  catch  the  spreading  flame  ; 
m,  ere  the  Grecians  be  no  more  a  name  ; 
I  baste  to  bring  the  troops." — The  hero  said ; 
The  friend  with  aril  our  mid  with  joy  obey'd. 

He  cased  his  Jim  lis  in  brass ;  and  first  around 
lis  manly  legs,  with  silver  buckles  bound 
lie  clasping  greaves ;  then  to  his  breast  applies 
lie  flaming  cuirass  of  a  thousand  dyes  ; 
imblazed  with  studs  of  gold  his  falchion  shone 
n  the  rich  belt,  as  in  a  starry  zone  ; 
Achilles'  ahichl  his  .m;/ife  shoulders  spread, 
Achilles'  helmet  nodded  o'er  his  head  : 
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Adorn'd  in  all  his  terrible  array, 
He  flash' d  around  intolerable  day. 
Alone,  untouch'd,  Pelides'  javelin  stands, 
Not  to  be  poised  but  by  Pelides'  hands  : 
From  Peliun's  shady  brow  the  plant  entire 
Old  Chiron  rent,  and  shaped  it  for  his  sire ; 
Whose  son's  great  arm  alone  the  weapon  wields. 
The  death  of  heroes,  and  the  dread  of  fields. 

Then  brave  Automedon  (an  honour'd  name. 
The  second  to  his  lord  in  love  and  fame, 
In  peace  his  friend,  and  partner  of  the  war) 
The  winged  coursers  barnesa'd  to  the  car; 
Xanthus  and  ISalius,  of  immortal  breed. 
Sprung  from  the  wind,  and  like  the  wind  in  spee<l. 
Whom  the  wing'd  harpy,  swift  Podarge,  bore, 
By  Zephyr  pregnant  on  the  breezy  shore  T 
Swift  l'edasus  was  added  to  their  side, 
{Once  great  Aetion's,  now  Achilles'  pride) 
Who,  like  in  strength,  in  swiftness,  and  in  grace, 
A  mortal  courser  match 'd  the  immortal  race. 

Achilles  speeds  from  tent  to  tent,  and  warms 
His  hardy  Myrmidons  to  blood  and  arms. 
All  breathing  death,  around  the  chief  they  stand, 
A  grim,  terrific,  formidable  band : 
Grim  as  voracious  wolves,  that  seek  the  springs 
When  scalding  thirst  their  burning  bowels  wring*; 
When  some  tall  stag,  fresh- slaughtered  in  the  WOM 
Has  drench'd  their  wide  insatiate  throats  with  Mood. 
To  the  black  fount  they  rush,  a  hideous  throng, 
With  paunch  distended,  and  with  lolling  tongue  | 
Fire  fills  their  eye,  their  hlack  jaws  belch  the  gore. 
And  gorged  with  slaughter  still  they  thirst  for  num. 
like  furious,  rush'd  the  Myrmidonian  crew, 
Such  their  dread  strength,  and  such  their  deathful  «!*•• 

High  in  the  midst  the  great  Achilles  stands, 
Directs  their  order,  and  the  war  commands. 
He,  loved  of  Jove,  had  launched  for  Ilion's  shores 
Full  fifty  vessels,  nuixm'd  with  fifty  oars  : 
Five  chosen  leaders  t\ie>fcen«\iB.'Q.&ft 
Himself  supreme  in  valour,  a 
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First  march 'd  Menesthens,  nf  celestial  birth, 
e rived  from  thee,  whose  waters  wash  the  earth, 

e  Sperchiua  !  Jove-descended  flood  ! 
mortal  mother  mixing  with  a  pod. 
*    »as  MeDeslln'n-,  luit  mis-cdl'd  by  fame 
m  of  BoruK,  that  espoused  the  dame. 
Eudorua  next ;  whom  Polymele  the  gay, 
amed  in  the  graceful  dance,  produced  to-day. 
ler,  sly  (Jelleuius  loved  :  on  her  would  gaze, 
s  with  swift  step  she  form'd  the  running  maze  : 
o  her  high  chamber  from  Diana's  quire, 
he  god  pursued  her,  urged,  and  crown'd  his  fire, 
lie  son  confess' d  his  father's  heavenly  race, 
jid  heir'd  his  mother's  swiftness  in  the  chase, 
trong  Echecleiis,  blt^s'il  in  all  those  charms 
tat  pleased  a  god,  succeeded  to  her  arms ; 
lot  conscious  of  those  loves,  long  hid  from  fame, 
Fith  gifts  of  price  he  sought  and  won  the  dame  ; 
ler  secret  offspring  to  her  sire  she  hare  ; 
ler  sire  caress'd  him  with  a  parent's  care. 
Pisander  follow' d  ;  matchless  in  his  art 
o  wing  the  spear,  or  aim  the  distant  dart ; 
o  hand  so  sure  of  all  the  Emathian  line, 
T  if  a  surer,  great  Patrodus  !  thine. 
The  fourth  by  Fhtenix'  grave  command  was  graced, 
irces'  valiant  offspring  led  the  last 
■oon  as  Achilles  with  superior  care 
d  call'd  the  chiefs,  and  order' d  all  the  war, 
is  stern  remembrance  to  his  troops  he  gave  : 
Ve  far-famed  Myrmidons,  ye  fierce  and  brave  ! 
"™ '   lc  with  what  threats  you  dared  the  Trojan  throng, 
k  what  reproach  these  ears  endured  so  long ; 
Stem  son  of  Peleus,  (thus  ye  used  to  say, 
i'hile  restless,  raging,  in  your  ships  you  lay) 
Oh  nursed  with  gall,  unknowing  how  to  yield ; 
Hiose  rage  defrauds  ua  of  so  famed  a  field  ; 
F  that  dire  fury  must  for  ever  burn, 
What  make  we  here  ?     Return,  ye  chiefs,  return  ! ' 
uch  were  your  words — Now,  warriors!  p:\exe  no  iwm,, 
o  there  the  Trojans;  bathe  your  sworda  in  giyreA 
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This  day  shall  give  you  all  your  soul  demands, 
Glut  all  your  hearts,  and  weary  all  your  haiidB  I" 

Thus  while  he  roused  the  fire  in  every  breast, 
Close  and  more  close  the  listening  cohorts  press'd; 
Ranks  wedged  in  ranks  ;  of  arms  a  steely  ring 
Still  grows,  and  spreads,  and  thickens  round  the  kiop 
As  when  a  circling  wall  the  builder  forms, 
Of  strength  defensive  against  wind  and  storms, 
Compacted  stones  the  thickening  work  compose. 
And  round  him  wide  the  rising  structure  grows  : 
So  helm  to  helm,  and  crest  tt>  crest  they  throng, 
Shield  urged  on  shield,  and  man  drove  man  along; 
Thick,  undistinguished  plumes,  together  join' d, 
Float  in  one  sea,  and  wave  before  the  wind. 

Far  o'er  the  rest  in  glittering  pump  appear, 
There  bold  Automedon,  l'atroclus  here; 
Brothers  in  arms,  with  equal  fury  fired  ; 
Two  friends,  two  bodies  siith  one  soul  inspired. 

But  mindful  of  the  gods,  Achilles  went 
To  the  rich  coffer  in  his  shady  tent ; 
There  lay  on  heaps  his  various  garments  roll' 
And  costly  furs,  and  carpets  stiff  with  gold, 
(The  presents  of  the  silver-footed  dame) 
From  thence  he  took  a  bowl,  of  antique  frame, 
Which  never  man  had  stained  with  ruddy  wine. 
Nor  raised  in  offerings  to  the  power  divine, 
But  Peleus'  sou  ;  and  I'eleus'  son  to  none 
Had  raised  in  offerings,  but  to  Jove  alone. 
This  tinged  with  sulphur,  sacred  first  to  dame, 
He  purged  ;  and  wash'd  it  in  the  running  stream. 
Then  cleaUM'd  his  hiiinis  ;   and  fixing  for  a  space 
His  eyes  on  heaven,  his  feet  upon  the  place 
Of  sacrifice,  the  purple  draught  he  pour'd 
Forth  in  the  midst ;  and  thus  the  god  implored  : 

"O  thou  supreme  !  high-throned  all  height  abort! 
O  great  Pelasgic,  Dodomean  Jove  ! 
Who  'midst  surrounding  frosts,  and  vapours  cl 
Presid'st  on  bleak  Dodoua's  vocal  hill  : 
(Whose  groves  the  SelU,  race  austere  !  a 
Their  feet  unwasVo.,  tW\i  BVimWTi 
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Who  bear,  from  rustling  oaks,  thy  dark  decrees  ; 
And  catch  the  fates,  low- whimpered  in  the  breeze:) 
Hear,  as  of  old  !     Thou  gav'st,  at  Thetis'  prayer, 
51ory  to  me,  and  to  the  Greeks  despair. 
*,  to  the  dangers  of  the  fighting  Held 
""he  best,  the  dearest  of  my  friends,  I  yield, 
"hough  still  determined.  In  my  ships  confined; 
atroclus  gone,  I  stay  but  half  behind, 
Ih  !  be  his  guard  thy  providential  care, 
Confirm  his  heart,  and  string  hii  arm  to  war : 
'ress'd  by  his  single  force  let  Hector  see 
lis  fame  in  arms  not  owing  iill  to  me. 
(ut  when  the  fleets  are  saved  from  foes  and  fire, 
*t  him  with  conquest  and  renown  retire ; 
'reserve  his  arms,  preserve  his  social  train, 
Lnd  Bafe  return  him  to  these  eyes  again  '." 
Great  Jove  consents  to  half  the  chiefs  request, 
tut  heaven's  eternal  doom  denies  the  rest; 
'o  free  the  fleet  was  granted  to  his  prayer ; 
lis  safe  return,  the  winds  dispersed  in  air, 
to  his  tent  the  stern  Achilles  flies, 
waits  the  combat  with  impatient  eyes. 
Meanwhile  the  troops  beneath  Patroclus'  care, 
uvade  the  Trojans,  and  commence  the  war. 
is  wasps,  provoked  by  children  in  their  play, 
'our  from  their  mansions  by  the  broad  highway, 
in  swarms  the  guiltless  traveller  engage, 
Wbet  all  their  stings,  and  call  forth  all  their  rage  : 
All  rise  in  arms,  and,  with  a  general  cry, 
Assert  their  waxen  domes,  and  buzzing;  progeny. 
Thus  from  the  tents  the  fervent  legion  swarms, 
So  loud  their  clamours,  and  so  keen  their  arms  ; 
Their  rising  rage  1'atroclus'  breath  inspires, 
Who  thus  inflames  them  with  heroic  fires  : 

"  O  warriors,  partners  of  Achilles'  praise  ! 
Be  mindful  of  your  deeds  in  ancient  days ; 
Your  godlike  master  let  your  acts  proclaim, 
And  add  new  glories  to  his  mighty  name. 
Think  your  Achilles  sees  you  fight ;  he  brave, 
And  humble  the  proud  monarch  whom  jou  sa\e." 
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Joyful  they  heard,  and  kindling  as  he  spoke. 
Flew  to  the  fleet,  involveil  in  fire  and  smoke. 
From  shore  to  shore  the  doubling  shouts  resound, 
The  hollow  ships  return  a  deeper  sound. 
The  war  stood  still,  and  all  around  them  gazed, 
When  great  Achilles'  shining  armour  blazed  : 
Troy  saw,  and  thought  the  dread  Achilles  nigh, 
At  once  they  see,  they  tremble,  and  they  fly. 

Then  first  thy  spear,  divine  Patrocltu  !  flew, 
Where  the  war  raged,  and  where  the  tumult  gre«. 
Close  to  the  slrrii  of  that  tinned  ship  which  bore 
Unhless'd  Prolesilaus  to  llion's  shore, 
The  great  Peoniaii.  bold  Pyrechnies  stood ; 
(Who  led  his  bands  from  Asius'  winding  flood ;) 
His  shoulder-blade  receives  the  fatal  wound; 
The  groaning  warrior  pantB  upon  the  ground. 
His  troops,  that  see  their  country's  glory  slain, 
Fly  diverse,  scatter' «  o'er  the  distant  plain. 
Patroclus'  arm  forbids  the  spreading  fires, 
And  from  the  half-burn'd  ship  proud  Troy  retirw ; 
Clear'd  from  the  smoke  the  joyful  navy  lies; 
In  heaps  on  heaps  the  fi>e  tumultuous  flies ; 
Triumphant  Greece  her  rescued  decks  ascends. 
And  loud  acclnini  the  starry  region  rends. 
So  when  thick  clouds  enwrap  the  mountain's  head, 
O'er  heaven's  expanse  like  one  black  coiling  spread; 
Sudden  the  Thunderer,  with  a  flashing  ray, 
Bursts  through  the  darkness,  and  lets  down  the  day  : 
The  hills  shine  out,  the  rocks  in  prospect  rise, 
And  streams,  and  vales,  and  forests,  strike  theeyet; 
The  smiling  scene  wide  opens  to  the  sight, 
And  all  the  unmeasured  ether  flames  with  light. 

But  Troy  repulsed,  and  sc-jitter'd  o'er  the  plain*, 
Forced  from  the  navy,  yet  the  fight  maintains. 
Now  every  Greek  some  hostile  hero  slew, 
But  still  the  foremost,  bold  I'atroclus  flew  : 
As  Are'ilycus  had  turn'd  him  round, 
Sharp  in  his  thigh  he  felt  the  piercing  wound  ; 
The  Draaen-pointed  spear,  with  vigour  thrown. 
The  thigh  transftx'a,  an4  Wi*  \*fe\n\<t&fe\inae : 
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Headlong  he  fell.     Next,  Thoas  was  thy  chance  ; 
Thy  breast,  unarm'd,  ivceived  ihi?  Spartan  lance. 
Phylides'  dart  (as  Ampbidus  drew  nigh) 
His  blow  prevented,  and  trans  pie  reed  his  thigh, 
Tore  all  the  hrawn,  and  rent  the  nerves  away  ; 
In  darkness,  and  in  death,  the  warrior  lay. 
In  equal  arms  two  sons  of  Nestor  stand, 
And  two  bold  brothers  of  the  I.ycian  band  : 
By  great  Antilochus,  Atymnius  dies, 
Pierced  in  the  Hank,  lamented  youth  !  he  lies. 
Kind  Marie,  bleeding  in  his  brother's  wound, 
Defends  the  breathless  carcase  on  the  ground , 
Furious  he  flies,  his  murderer  to  engage  : 
But  godlike  Thrasimeii  prevents  his  rage, 
Between  his  arm  and  shoulder  aims  a  blow ; 

n  falls  spouting  on  the  dust  below  : 
He  sinks,  with  endli^s  darkness  cover'd  o'er  : 
And  vents  his  sou!,  effused  with  gushing  gore. 

Slain  by  two  brothers,  thus  two  brothers  bleed, 
Sarpedon's  friend-.  Amismlarus'  seed; 
Amisodarus,  who,  by  Furies  led, 
The  bane  of  men,  abhorr'd  Chinuera  bred ; 
Skill'd  in  the  dart  in  vain,  his  sons  expire, 
And  pay  the  forfeit  of  their  guilty  sire. 

Stopp'd  in  the  tumult  Cleobulua  lies. 
Beneath  Oileus'  arm,  a  living  prize; 
A  living  prize  not  long  the  Trojan  stood ; 
The  thirsty  falchion  drank  his  reeking  blood  : 
Plunged  in  his  throat  the  smoking  weapon  lies ; 
Black  death,  and  fate  un  pi  tying,  seal  his  eyes. 

Amid  the  ranks,  with  mutual  thirst  of  fame, 
Lycon  the  brave,  and  tierce  Peneleua  came; 
In  vain  their  javelins  at  each  other  flew, 
Now,  met  in  arms,  their  eager  swords  they  drew. 
On  the  plumed  crest  of  his  fkeotian  foe 
The  daring  Lycon  aim'd  a  noble  blow ; 
The  sword  broke  short  ;  but  his,  Peneleus  sped 
Full  on  the  juncture  of  the  neck  and  head  : 
The  head,  divided  by  a  stroke  so  just, 
Hung-  by  the  skin ;  the  body  sunk  \a  uuA. 
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O'ertaketi  Neamaa  by  Marion  bleeds, 
Pierced  tli  rough  the  shoulder  as  he  mounts  his  steeds; 
Back  from  the  car  he  tumbles  to  the  ground  : 
Hie  swimming-  eyes  eternal  shades  surround. 

Next  Eryiuas  was  doom'd  his  fate  to  feel, 
His  open'd  mouth  received  the  Cretan  steel : 
Beneath  the  brain  the  point  a  passage  tore, 
Crash  71  the  thin  hones,  ami  drown." d  the  teeth  in  gore  i 
His  mouth,  In-  eyes,  his  nostrils,  pour  a  flood ; 
He  soba  his  soul  out  in  the  gush  of  blood. 

As  when  the  flocks  neglected  by  the  swain, 
Or  kids,  or  lambs,  lie  scatter 71  o'er  the  plain, 
A  troop  of  wolves  the  unguarded  charge  survey, 
And  rend  the  trembling,  unresisting  prey  ; 
Thus  on  the  foe  the  Greeks  impetuous  came; 
Troy  fled,  unmindful  of  her  former  fame. 

But  still  at  Hector  godlike  Ajax  aim'd, 
Still,  pointed  at  his  breast,  his  javelin  flamed. 
The  Trojan  chief,  experienced  in  the  field, 
O'er  his  broad  shoulders  spread  the  massy  shield, 
Observed  the  storm  or'  darts  t li t-  Grecians  pour, 
And  on  his  buckler  caught  the  ringing  shower ; 
He  sees  for  Greece  the  scale  of  conouest  rise, 
Yet  stops,  and  turns,  and  saves  his  loved  allies. 

As  when  the  hand  of  Jove  a  tempest  forms, 
And  rolls  the  cloud  to  blacken  heaven  with  storms, 
Dark  o'er  the  fields  the  ascending  vapour  flies, 
And  shades  the  sun,  ami  bints  the  golden  skiea ; 
So  from  the  ships,  along  the  dusky  plain, 
Dire  Flight  and  Terror  drove  the  Trojan  train. 
Even  Hector  fled  ;  through  heads  of  disarray 
The  fiery  oonrsers  forced  their  lord  away  : 
While  far  behind  his  Trojans  fall  confused  ; 
IV  edged  in  the  trench,  in  one  vast  carnage  bruised  : 
Chariots  on  chariots  roll  :  the  clashing  spokes 
Shock;  while  the  madding  steeds  break  short  I  heir  yok(* 
In  vain  they  labour  up  the  steepy  mound  ; 
Their  charioteers  lie  foaming  on  the  ground. 
Fierce  on  the  rear,  with  shouts  Patroclus  flies ; 
Tumultuous  clamour  fttta  \.\ie  felda  a.ud  skiea ; 
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(Thick  drifts  of  dust  involve  their  rapid  flight; 
Clouds  rise  on  clouds,  and  heaven  is  anatch'd  from  sight 
The  affrighted  steeds  their  dying  lords  cast  down, 
?cuur  o'er  the  fields,  and  stretch  to  reach  the  town. 
Loud  o'er  the  rout  was  heard  the  victor's  cry, 
Where  the  war  bleeds,  and  where  the-thiukeat  die, 
Where  horse  and  arms,  anil  chariots  lie  o'erthrown, 
.And  bleeding  heroes  under  axles  groan. 
No  stop,  no  check,  the  steeds  of  Peleus  knew  : 
from  bank  to  hank  the  immortal  coursers  flew. 
IliL/ii-irDuiidiug  o'er  the  fosse,  the  whirling  car 
Will \\  rm  through  the  ranks,  o'ertakes  the  flying  war, 
And  thunders  after  Hector :  Hector  flies, 
Patroclus  shakes  his  lance ;  but  fate  denies. 
Not  with  Jess  noise,  with  less  impetuous  force, 
The  tide  of  Trojans  urge  their  desperate  course, 
Than  when  in  autumn  Jove  his  fury  pours, 
And  earth  is  loaden  with  incessant  showers  ; 
(When  guilty  mortals  break  the  eternal  laws, 
I ':  jinlires,  bribed,  hoi  my  Uu*  righteous  cause  ;) 
From  their  deep  beds  he  bids  the  rivers  rise, 
And  openB  all  the  flood-gates  of  the  skies  : 
The  impetuous  torrents  from  their  hills  obey, 
W  ii.lv'  fields  are  drown'd,  and  mountains  swept  awa; 
Uud  roars  the  deluge  till  it  meets  the  main ; 
And  trembling  man  sees  all  his  labours  vain  ! 

And  now  the  chief  (the  foremost  troops  repell'd) 
Back  to  the  ships  his  destined  progress  held, 
Bore  down  half  Troy  in  his  resistless  way, 
And  forced  the  routed  ranks  to  stand  the  day. 
Bttweeu  the  space  where  silver  Simois  flows, 
Where  lay  the  fleets,  and  where  the  rampires  rose, 
All  grim  in  dust  and  blood  Patroclus  stands, 
Aud  turns  the  slaughter  on  the  conquering  bands. 
First  Pronous  died  beneath  his  fiery  dart, 
^  Inch  pierced  below  the  shield  his  valiant  heart. 
Thestor  was  next,  who  saw  the  chief  appear, 
Aud  fell  the  victim  of  his  coward  fear ; 
Shrunk  up  he  sat,  with  wild  and  haggard  eye. 
Nor  stood  to  combat,  nor  had  force  to  fly  ', 
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Patroclus  mark'd  him  as  he  shunn'd  the  war. 
And  with  unmanly  tremblings  shook  the  car, 
And  dropp'd  the  flowing  reins.    Him  'twist  the  ja»s, 
The  javelin  sticks,  and  from  the  chariot  draws. 
Aa  on  a  rock  that  overhangs  the  main, 
An  angler,  studious  of  the  line  and  cane, 
Some  mighty  fish  draws  panting  to  the  shore  : 
Not  with  less  ease  the  harhed  javelin  bore 
The  gaping  dastard  ;  as  the  spear  was  shook, 
He  fell,  and  life  his  heartless  breast  forsook. 

Next  on  Eryalus  he  flies  ;  a  atone, 
Large  aa  a  ruck,  was  by  his  fury  thrown  : 
Full  on  his  crown  the  ponderous  fragment  flew. 
And  burst  the  helm,  and  cleft  the  head  in  two  : 
Prone  to  the  ground  the  breathless  warrior  fell, 
And  death  involved  him  with  the  shades  of  helL 
Tli i'ii  low  in  dust  Epaltes,  Bchius,  lie; 
Ipheas,  Evippus,  Polymelus,  die  ; 
Amphoterus  and  Ervmas  succeed; 
And  last  Tlepolemus  and  Pyres  bleed. 
Where'er  he  moves,  the  growing  slaughters  spread 
In  heaps  on  heaps  a  monument  of  dead. 

VVhen  now  Sarpedoa  his  brave  friends  beheld 
Grovelling  in  dust,  and  gasping  on  the  field. 
With  this  reproach  Iris  flying  host  he  warms: 
"  Oh  stain  to  honour  !  oh  disgrace  to  armi ! 
Forsake,  inglorious,  the  contended  plain  ; 
This  band  unaided  shall  the  war  sustain  : 
The  task  he  mine  this  hero's  strength  to  try, 
Who  mows  whole  troops,  and  makes  au  army  fly." 
He  spake  :  and,  speaking,  leaps  from  off  the  car  ] 
Patroclus  lights,  anil  sternly  waits  the  war. 
As  when  two  vultures  on  the  mountain's  height 
Stoop  with  resounding  pinions  to  the  fight ; 
They  cuff,  they  tear,  they  raise  a  screaming  cry ; 
The  desert  echoes,  and  the  rocks  reply  : 
The  warriors  thus  opposed  in  arms,  engage 
With  equal  clamours,  and  with  equal  rage- 
Jove  view'd  the  cumbat :  whose  event  foreseen, 
He  thus  bespoke  \iifi  svs'tet  a.ui\i«  o^jeeu  ■ 
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"The  hour  draws  on  ;  the  destinies  ordair., 
My  godlike  eon  shall  press  the  Phrygian  plain 
Already  on  the  verge  of  death  he  stands, 
His  life  is  owed  to  fierce  Patroclus"  hands, 
What  passions  in  a  parent's  breast  debate ! 
Say,  shall  I  snatch  him  from  impending  fate. 
And  send  him  safe  to  Lycia,  distant  far 
From  all  the  dangers  and  the  toils  of  war  ; 
Or  to  his  doom  my  bravest  offspring  yield, 
And  fatten,  with  celestial  blood,  the  held?" 

Then  thus  the  goddess  with  the  radiant  eyes  : 
"  What  words  are  these,  O  sovereign  of  the  skies  ! 
Short  is  the  date  prescribed  to  mortal  man  ; 
Shall  Jove  for  one  extend  the  narrow  span, 
Whose  bounds  were  fix'd  before  his  race  began 
How  many  sons  of  gods,  foredoom 'd  to  death, 
Before  proud  llion  must  resign  their  breath  ! 
Were  thine  exempt,  debate  would  rise  above, 
And  murmuring  powers  condemn  their  partial  Jove. 
Give  the  bold  chief  a  glorious  fate  in  fight ; 
And  when  the  ascending  soul  has  wing'd  her  flight, 
Let  Sleep  and  Death  convey,  by  thy  command, 
The  breathless  body  to  his  native  land. 
His  friends  and  peopie,  to  his  future  praise, 
A  marble  tomb  and  pyramid  shall  raise, 
And  lasting  honours  to  his  ashes  give  ; 
His  fame  ('tis  all  the  dead  can  have)  shall  live." 

She  said  :  the  cloud-compeller,  overcame, 
Assents  to  fate,  and  ratifies  the  doom. 
Then  touch 'd  with  grief,  the  weeping  heavens  distill'd 
A  shower  of  blood  o'er  all  the  fatal  field  : 
The  god,  his  eyes  averting  from  the  plain, 
Laments  his  son,  predestined  to  be  slain, 
Far  from  the  Lycian  shores,  his  happy  native  reign. 
Now  met  in  arms,  the  combatants  appear ; 
Each  heaved  the  shield,  and  poised  the  lifted  spear; 
From  strong  Patroclus'  hand  the  javelin  fled, 
And  pass'd  the  groin  of  valiant  Thrasymed  ; 
The  nerves  unbraced  no  more  his  bulk  surtava, 
He  falls,  and  falling  bites  the  bloody  ?\av 
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Two  sounding  darts  the  Lycian  leader  threw  : 


ini:  fury  ll 
Achillas'  r 


The  generous  Pedasus  of  Theban  breed  : 

r'ix'd  in  the  shoulder's  joint,  be  reel'd  around, 

lloll'd  in  the  bloody  dust,  and  paw'd  the  slippery  ground 

His  sudden  fall  the  entangled  harness  broke  ; 

Each  axle  crackled,  and  the  chariot  shook  : 

When  bold  Automedon,  to  disengage 

The  -vrii-tiujr  coursers,  and  restrain  their  rage. 

Divides  the  traces  with  his  sword,  and  freed 

The  encumbered  chariot  from  the  dying  steed  : 

The  rest  move  ou,  obedient  to  the  rein  ; 

The  car  rolls  slowly  o'er  the  dusty  plain. 

The  towering  diiff*  tu  fiercer  fight  advance  : 
And  first  Sarpedon  whirl* d  his  weighty  lance, 
Which  o'er  the  warrior's  shoulder  took  its  course, 
And  spent  in  empty  air  its  dying  force. 
Not  so  I'atroclus*  never-erring  dart ; 
Aim'd  at  his  breast  it  pierced  a  mortal  part, 
Where  the  strong  fibres  bind  the  solid  heart. 
Then  as  the  mountain  oak,  or  poplar  tall, 
Or  pine  (fit  mast  for  some  great  admiral) 
Nods  to  the  axe,  till  with  a  groaning  sound 
ll  -ink-,  find  spreads  its  honours  on  the  ground, 
Thus  fell  the  king ;  and  laid  on  earth  supine, 
Before  his  chariot  stretch  d  his  form  divine  : 
He  grasp'd  the  dust  distain'd  with  streaming  gore, 
And,  pale  in  death,  lay  groaning  on  the  shore. 
So  lies  a  bull  beneath  the  lion's  paws, 
Winle  the  grim  savage  grinds  with  foamy  jaws 
The  trembling  limbs,  and  sucks  the  smoking  blood ; 
Deep  groans,  and  hollow  roars,  re-bellow  through  thi 

Then  to  the  leader  of  the  Lycian  band 
The  dying  chief  address'd  his  last  command ; 
"Glaucus,  be  bold  ;  thy  task  be  first  to  dare 
The  glorious  dangers  of  destructive  War, 
To  lead  my  troops,  to  combat  at  their  bead, 
Incite  the  living,  awl  bu\i\*Vs  \,Ve  4e»JL 
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11  them,  I  charged  them  with  my  latest  breath 
<ot  unrevenged  to  bear  Sarpedon's  death. 
Vhat  grief,  what  shame,  must  Glaums  undergo, 
f  these  spoil'd  arms  adorn  a  Grecian  foe  ! 
[lien  as  a  friend,  und  as  a  warrior  fight ; 
defend  my  body,  conquer  in  my  right  ; 
["hat,  taught  by  great  examples,  all  may  try 
Like  thee  to  vanquish,  or  like  me  to  die." 
He  ceased  ;  the  Fataa  wppress'd  his  labouring  breath, 
And  his  eyes  darken 'd  with  the  shades  .if  death. 
The  insulting  victor  with  disdain  bestrode 
Hie  prostrate  prince,  and  on  his  bosom  trod ; 
Then  drew  the  weapon  from  his  panting  heart, 
The  reeking  fibres  clinging  to  the  dart; 
From  the  wide  wound  gush'd  out  a  stream  of  blood, 
And  the  soul  issued  in  the  purple  flood. 
His  flying  steeds  the  Myrmidons  detain, 
Unguided  now,  their  mighty  master  slain. 
All-impotent  of  aid,  transfix' d  with  grief, 
Unhappy  Glaucus  heard  the  dying-  chief: 
His  painful  arm,  vet  useless  with  the  smart 
Inflicted  late  by  Teucer's  deadly  dart, 
Supported  on  his  better  hand  he  stay'd  : 
To  Phcebus  then  ('twas  all  he  could)  he  pray'd  : 

"All-seeing:  monarch  !  whether  Lycia  s  coast. 
Or  sacred  Ilion,  thy  bright  presence  boast, 
Powerful  alike  to  ease  tht>  wretch's  smart; 
0  hear  me  I  god  of  every  healing  art  I 
Ln!  stiff  with  clotted  blond,  and  pierced  with  pain, 
That  thrills  my  arm,  and  shoots  through  every  vein, 
Island  unable  to  sustain  the  spear, 
And  sigh,  at  distance  from  the  glorious  war. 
Low  in  the  dust  is  invar  Karpedon  laid, 
Nor  Jove  vouchsafed  his  hapless  offspring  aid ; 
But  thou,  O  god  of  health  !  thy  succour  lend, 
To  guard  the  relics  nf  mv  si an filter' d  friend  : 
ror  thou,  though  distant,  canst  restore  my  might. 
To  head  my  Lyrians,  and  support  the  fight." 

Apollo  heard  ;  snd,  suppliant  as  he  st.oi.i4, 
"r'ji  heavenly  hand  restrain 'd  the  flui  of  \i\ooi\ 
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Ho  drew  the  dolours  from  the  wounded  part, 
And  breathed  a  spirit  in  his  rising1  heart. 
Renew' d  by  art  divine,  the  hero  stands, 
And  owns  the  assistance  of  immortal  hands. 
First  to  the  fight  his  native  troops  he  warms. 
Then  loudly  calls  on  Troy's  vindictive  arms; 
With  ample  strides  he  stalks  from  place  to  place ; 
Now  fires  Agenor,  now  Polydamas  ; 
JEueaa  next,  and  Hector  he  accosts ; 
Inflaming  thus  the  rage  of  all  their  hosts. 

"  What  though  ts,regardlesschief!  thy  breast  employ? 
Oh  too  forgetful  of  the  friends  of  Troy  ! 
Those  generous  friends,  who,  from  their  country  far, 
Breathe  their  brave  souls  out  in  another's  war. 
See  !  where  in  dust  the  great  Sarpedon  lies, 
In  action  valiant,  and  in  council  wise, 
Who  guarded  right,  and  kept  his  people  free ; 
To  all  his  Lyciana  lost,  and  lost  to  thee  J 
Streteh'd  by  Patroelus'  arm  on  yonder  plains, 
O  save  front  hostile  rage  his  loved  remains  ! 
Ah  let  not  Greece  his  conquer'd  trophies  boast, 
Nor  on  his  corse  revenge  her  heroes  lost ! " 

He  spoke  :  each  leader  in  his  grief  partook : 
Troy,  at  the  loss,  through  all  her  legions  shook. 
Transfix' d  with  deep  regret,  they  view  o'erthrown 
At  once  his  country's  pillar,  and  their  own; 
A  chief,  who  led  to  Troy's  beleaguer'd  wall 
A  host  of  heroes,  aud  outshined  them  all. 
Fired,  they  rush  on  ;  first  Hector  seeks  the  foes, 
And  with  superior  vengeance  greatly  glows, 

But  o'er  the  dead  the  fierce  I'al.roclus  stands, 
And  rousing  Ajax,  mused  the  listening  bands  : 

"  Heroes,  be  men  ;  he  what  you  were  before ; 
Or  weigh  the  great  occasion,  and  be  more. 
The  chief  who  taught  our  lofty  walls  to  yield, 
Lies  pale  in  death,  extended  on  the  field. 
To  guard  his  hody  Troy  in  numbers  (lies ; 
Tis  half  the  glory  to  maintain  our  prize. 
Waste,  strip  his  arms,  the  sWia^Wi**  round  him  ■] 
lud  send  the  living  l^ciaus  to  *iie  &«»&." 
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The  heroes  kindle  at  hie  fierce  command ; 
The  martial  squadron*  close  on  either  hand  : 
Here  Troy  and  Lycia  charge  with  loud  alarms, 
Thessalia  there,  and  Greece,  oppose  their  arms. 
With  horrid  shoots  they  circle  round  the  slain  ; 
The  clash  of  armour  rings  o'er  all  the  plain. 
Great  Jove,  to  swell  the  horrors  of  the  fight. 
O'er  the  fierce  armies  pours  pernicious  night, 
And  round  his  son  confounds  the  warring  hosts, 
His  fate  ennobling  with  a  crowd  of  ghosts. 

Now  Greece  gives  way,  and  great  Epigeus  falls  ; 

jacleus'  sou,  from  Budium's  lofty  walls  ; 

ho  chased  for  murder  thence  a  suppliant  came 
"o  Peleus,  and  the  silver-footed  dame ; 
Now  sent  to  Troy,  Achilles'  arms  to  aid, 
He  pays  due  vengeance  to  his  kinsman's  shade. 
Soon  as  his  luckless  liaud  had  touch' d  the  dead, 
A  rock's  large  fragment  thunder  d  on  his  head  ; 
Hurl'd  by  Hectorean  force  it  cleft  in  twain 
His  shatter'd  helm,  and  stretch'd  him  o'er  the  shin. 

Fierce  to  the  van  of  fight  Patroclus  came, 
And,  like  an  eagle  darting  at  his  game, 
Sprung  on  the  Trojan  and  the  Lycian  band. 
What  grief  thy  heart,  what  fury  urged  thy  hand, 
0  generous  Greek  !  when  with  full  vigour  thrown, 
At  Sthenelatis  Hew  the  weighty  stone, 
U  hirii  gunk  him  to  the  dead  :  when  Troy,  too  near 
That  arm,  drew  back  ;  and  Hector  learn' d  to  fear. 
Far  as  an  able  hand  a  lance  can  throw, 
Or  at  the  lists,  or  at  tins  lighting  foe  ; 
So  far  tbe  Trojans  from  their  lines  retired ; 
Till  Glaucus,  turning,  all  the  rest  inspired. 
Then  Bathyclxus  fell  beneath  his  rage, 
The  only  hope  of  Chalcon's  trembling  age  ; 
Wide  o'er  the  land  was  stretch'd  his  large  domain. 
With  stately  seats,  and  riches  blest  in  vain  : 
Him,  bold  with  youth,  and  eager  to  pursue 
The  flying  Lycians,  Glaucus  met  and  slew ; 
I'ieri'ed  timing})  the  bosom  with  a  sudden  wou.\A, 
He  fell,  anil  fulling  made  the  fields  re&ouni. 
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The  Achaians  sorrow  tor  their  heroes  slain  ; 
With  conquering  shouts  the  Trojans  shake  the  plan, 
And  crowd  to  spoil  the  dead  !  the  Greeks  oppose; 
An  iron  circle  round  the  carcase  grows. 

Then  brave  Laogouus  rcsign'd  his  hreath, 
Despatch '<!  by  Merion  to  the  shades  of  death : 
Ou  Ida's  holy  hill  he  made  abode, 
The  priest  of  Jove,  and  hotiour'd  like  his  god. 
Between  the  jaw  and  ear  the  javelin  went ; 
The  sou],  exhaling,  issued  at  the  vent 
His  spear  JEneas  at  the  victor  threw, 
Who  stooping  forward  from  the  death  withdrew; 
The  lance  hiss'd  harmless  o'er  his  covering  shield, 
And  trembling  struck,  and  rooted  in  the  field  ; 
There  yet  scarce  spent,  it  i|uivers  on  the  plain, 
Sent  by  the  great  JEneas'  arm  in  vain. 

"  Swift  as  thou  art  (the  raging  hero  cries) 
And  skill'd  in  dancing;  to  dispute  the  prize, 
My  spear,  the  destined  passage  had  it  found, 
Had  fix'd  thy  active  vigour  to  the  ground." 

"  O  valiant  leader  of  the  Dardan  boat  I 
(Insulted  Merion  thus  retorts  the  boast) 
Strong  as  you  are,  'tis  mortal  force  you  trust, 
An  arm  as  strong  may  stretch  thee  in  the  dust. 
And  if  to  this  my  lance  thy  fate  be  given, 
Vain  are  thy  vaunts ;  success  is  still  from  heaven : 
TMb,  instant,  sends  thee  down  to  Pluto's  coast; 
Mine  is  the  glory,  his  thy  parting  ghost." 

"  O  friend  i  MiTiii'lJus'  ~mi  this  answer  ga 
With  words  to  combat,  ill  befits  the  brave ; 
Not  empty  bonsts  the  sous  of  Troy  repel, 
Your  swords  must  plunge  them  to  the  shades 
To  sneak,  beseems  the  council ;  but  to  dare 
In  glorious  action,  is  the  task  of  war." 

This  said,  Patroclus  to  the  battle  flies ; 
Great  Merion  follows,  and  new  Bhouts  arise  : 
Shields,  helmets  rattle,  as  the  warriors  close; 
And  thick  and  heavy  sounds  the  storm  of  blows. 
As  through  tne  sfowuiM  viie,  ot 
The  labours  01  the  vjooOkTOaiitB.-Ketia«\«si.-~ 
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Blows  following  blow-;  are  heard  re-echoing  wide. 
While  crackling  forests  fall  on  every  side  : 
Thus  echoed  all  the  fields  with  loud  alarms, 
So  fell  the  warriors,  and  so  rung  their  arms. 

Now  great  Sarpedon  on  the  sandy  shore, 
His  heavenly  form  defaced  with  dust  and  gore, 
And  stuck  with  darts  by  warring  heroes  shed, 
Lies  undistinguish'd  from  the  vulgar  dead. 
Hhi  long-disputed  corse  the  chiefs  enclose, 
On  every  side  the  busy  combat  grows ; 
Thick  as  beneath  some  shepherd's  thatch'd  abode 
(The  pails  high  foaming  with  a  milky  flood) 
The  buzzing  flies,  a  persevering  train, 
Incessant  swarm,  and  chased  return  again. 

Jove  view'd  the  combat  with  a  stern  survey, 
And  eyes  that  flash' d  intolerable  day. 
Fbt'd  on  the  field  his  sight,  his  breast  debates 
The  vengeance  due,  and  meditates  the  fates: 
Whether  to  urge  their  prompt  effect,  and  call 
The  force  of  Hector  to  Patroclus'  fall, 
This  instant  see  his  short-lived  trophies  won, 
And  stretch  him  breathless  on  his  slaughter' d  son ; 
Or  yet,  with  many  a  soul's  untimely  flight, 
Augment  the  fame  and  horror  of  the  fight. 
To  crown  Achilles'  valiant  friend  with  praise 
At  length  he  dooms  ;  and,  that  his  last  of  days 
Shall  set  in  glory,  bids  him  drive  the  foe ; 
Nor  unattended  see  the  shades  below. 
Then  Hector's  mind  he  fills  with  dire  dismay; 
He  mounts  his  car,  and  rails  his  ]m>ts  away ; 
Sank  with  Troy's  heavy  fates,  he  sees  decline 
The  scales  of  Jove,  and  pants  with  awe  divine. 

Then,  nor  before,  the  hardy  Lycians  fled, 
And  left  their  monarch  with  the  common  dead  : 
Around,  in  heaps  on  heaps,  a  dreadful  wall 
Of  carnage  rises,  as  the  heroes  fall. 

Si  Jove  decreed  !)  At  length  the  Greeks  obtain 
e  prize  contested,  and  despoil  the  slain. 
The  radiant  arms  are  by  Patroclus  borne', 
¥*troc]ue'  ships  tho  glorious  spoils  adorn. 
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Then  thus  to  Phrehus,  in  tlic  realms  above, 
Spoke  from  his  throne  the  cloud-compelling  Jove: 
"Descend,  my  Phoebus  !  on  the  Phrygian  plain, 
And  from  the  fight  convey  Sarpedon  slain  ; 
Then  bathe  his  body  in  the  crystal  flood, 
With  dust  ilishonour'd,  and  deform'd  with  bloud; 
O'er  all  his  limbs  ambrosial  odours  shed, 
And  with  celestial  robes  adorn  the  dead. 
Those  rites  discharged,  his  sacred  corse  bequeath 
To  the  soft  arms  of  silent  Sleep  and  Death. 
They  to  his  friends  the  immortal  charge  shall  bear; 
His  friends  a  tomb  and  pyramid  shall  rear  : 
What  honour  mortals  after  death  receive, 
Those  unavailing  honours  we  may  give  I - 

Apollo  bows,  and  from  mount  Ida's  height, 
Swift  to  the  field  precipitates  lib  flight; 
Thence  from  the  war  the  breathless  hero  bore, 
Veil'd  in  a  cloud,  to  silver  Simois'  shore ; 
There  bathed  his  honourable  wounds,  and  dress'd 
His  manly  members  in  the  immortal  vest ; 
And  with  perfumes  of  sweet  ambrosial  dews 
Restores  his  freshness,  and  his  form  renew. 
Then  Sleep  and  Death,  two  twins  of  winged  race. 
Of  matchless  swiftness,  hut  of  silent  pace, 
Received  Sarpedon,  at  the  god's  command, 
And  in  a  moment  reach'd  the  Lyciau  land  : 
The  corse  amidst  his  weeping  friends  they  laid, 
Where  endless  honours  wait  the  sacred  shade. 

Meanwhile  Patroclua  pours  along  the  plains, 
With  foaming  coursers,  and  with  looseu'd  reins. 
Fierce  on  the  Trojan  and  the  Lyciau  crew, 
Ah  blind  to  fate  !  thy  headlong  fury  flew  : 
Against  what  fate  and  powerful  Jove  ordain, 
Vain  was  thy  friend's  command,  thy  courage  vain: 
For  he,  thi?  god,  whose  counsels  uncontroll'd 
Dismay  the  mighty,  aad  confound  the  bold ; 
The  god  who  gives,  resumes,  and  orders  all. 
He  urged  thee  on,  and  urged  thee  on  to  fall. 

Who  first,  brave  Yumo  \  Vj  \.W.  arm  was  slain, 
Who  last  beueatYv  ttiy  Ntto^taatie  ^TO8i&.'^l^«'\$uia•, 
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When  heaven  itself  thy  fatal  fury  led, 
*jid  call'd  to  fill  the  number  of  the  dead? 
drestus  first;  Autonous  then  succeeds; 
checlus  follows ;  next  young  Megas  bleeds ; 


mid  ; 


e  slaughter,  Elasus  and  M  alius  ci 
Then  sunk  PyUrtes  to  eternal  night ; 
The  rest,  dispersing,  trust  their  fates  to  flight. 

NowTroy  had  stoop'd  beneath  his  matchless  power, 
lot  flaming  Phoahus  kept  the  sacred  tower, 
""hrice  at  the  battlements  Patroclus  strook  ; 
ia  blaiing  a?gis  thrice  Apollo  shook ; 
e  tried  the  fourth  ;  when,  bursting  from  the  cloud, 
more  than  mortal  voice  was  heard  aloud  : 
"  Patroclus  !  cease  ;  this  heaven -defended  wall 
m  thy  lance ;  nut  fated  yet  to  fall ; 
"hy  friend,  thy  greater  far,  it  shall  withstand, 
"roy  shall  not  stoop  even  to  Achilles'  hand." 
So  spoke  the  god  who  darts  celestial  fires  ; 
Tie  Greek  obeys  him,  and  with  awe  retires  : 
Fhile  Hector,  checking  at  the  Sctean  gates 
"is  panting  coursers,  in  his  breast  debates, 
r  in  the  field  his  forces  to  employ, 
3r  draw  the  troops  within  the  walls  of  Troy. 
Thus  while  he  thought,  beside  him  Ph<tbus  stood, 
In  Asius'  shape,  who  reigned  by  hangar's  flood ; 
Thy  brother,  Hecuba  !  from  Dymas  sprung, 
L  valiant  warrior,  haughty,  bold,  and  young ;) 
i  be  accosts  him  :  "  YVhat  a  shameful  sight ! 
!  is  it  Hector  that  forbears  the  fight? 
Fere  thine  my  vigour  this  successful  spear 
Should  soon  convince  thee  of  so  false  a  fear. 
Turn  thee,  ah  turn  thee  to  the  field  of  fame, 
And  in  Patroclus'  blood  efface  thy  shame. 
Perhaps  Apollo  shall  thy  arms  succeed, 
And  heaven  ordains  him  by  thy  lance  to  bleed." 

So  spoke  the  inspiring  god ;  then  took  his  flight, 
And  plunged  amidst  the  tumult  of  the  fight. 
"e  bids  Cebrion  drive  the  rapid  car ; 
ie  lash  resound*,  the  coursers  rush  to  war. 
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The  god  the  Grecians'  sinking  souls  depress'd, 
Ami  pour'd  swift  spirits  through  each  Trojan  breast 
PatrocluB  lights,  impatient  for  the  fight ; 
A  spear  hia  left,  a  stone  employs  his  right : 
With  all  his  nerves  he  drives  it  at  the  foe. 
Pointed  above,  and  rough  and  gross  below : 
The  falling  ruin  crushed  Cehrioil's  head.. 
The  lawless  offspring  of  king  Priam's  bed ; 
His  front,  brows,  eyes,  one  undistinguished  wound : 
The  bursting  balls  drop  sightless  tu  the  ground. 
The  charioteer,  while  yet  he  held  the  rein, 
Struck  from  the  car,  falls  headlong  on  the  plain. 
To  the  dark  shades  the  soul  unwilling  glides, 
While  the  proud  victor  thus  his  fall  derides. 

"Good  heaven  !  what  active  feasts  yon  artist  Bbxnl 
What  skilful  divers  are  our  Phrygian  foes  '. 
Mark  with  what  ease  they  sink  into  the  sand  ! 
Pity  that  all  their  practice  is  by  land  !" 

Then  rushing  sudden  on  his  prostrate  prixe, 
To  spoil  the  carcase  fierce  Patruclus  flies  : 
Swift  as  a  lion,  terrible  and  bold, 
That  sweeps  the  field,  depopulates  the  fold  ; 
Pierced  through  the  dauntless  heart,  then  tumbles  iliin, 
And  from  his  fatal  courage  finds  his  bane. 
At  once  bold  Hector  leaping  from  his  car, 
Defends  the  body,  and  provokes  the  war. 
Thus  for  some  slaughter'd  hind,  with  equal  rage, 
Two  lordly  rulers  of  the  wood  engage  ; 
Stung  with  fierce  hunger,  each  the  prey  invades, 
Aud  echoing  roars  rebellow  through  the  shades- 
Stern  Hector  fastens  on  the  warrior's  head, 
And  by  the  foot  Patroclus  drags  the  dead  : 
While  :ill  around,  ronfusioii,  rage,  and  fright. 
Mix  the  contending  hosts  in  mortal  fight. 
So  pent  by  hills,  the  wild  winds  roar  aloud 
In  the  deep  bosom  of  some  gloomy  wood  ; 
Leaves,  arms,  and  trees,  aloft  in  air  are  blown, 
The  broad  oaks  crackle,  and  the  Svlvans  groan  ; 
This  way  s.nd  ttmt,  the  vatfivu^  ftatW.  tends. 
And  the  whole  IoTfts\Ati  one  cta&i  imesxi&s,. 
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lot  with  less  noise,  with  less  tumultuous  rage, 
n  dreadful  shock  the  mingled  hosts  engage. 
rts  shower' d  ou  darts,  now  round  the  carcase  ring; 
w  flights  of  arrows  bounding  from  the  Ktring  : 
ines  follow  stones  ;  some  clatter  on  the  fields, 
lie  hard,  and  heavy,  shake  the  sounding  shields, 
t  where  the  rising  whirlwind  clouds  the  plains, 
_dk  in  soft  dust  the  mighty  chief  remains, 
nd,  stretcb'd  iu  death,  forgets  the  guiding  reins  ! 
Now  flaming  from  the  zenith,  Sol  had  driven 
[is  fervid  orb  through  half  the  vault  of  heaven  ; 
k'hile  on  each  host  with  equal  tempests  fell 
he  showeriug  darts,  and  numbers  sank  to  hell, 
ut  when  his  evening  h  lirels  oerhuug  the  main, 
lad  conquest  rested  mi  Hie  (ireriarj  train, 
lieu  from  amidst  the  tumult  and  alarms, 
"hey  draw  the  conquer'd  corse  and  radiant  arms. 
Tien  rash  1'atruelus  with  new  fury  glows, 
Jid  breathing  slaughter,  |n.>ur>  amid  the  foes. 

trice  on  the  press  like  Mars  himself  he  Hew, 
nd  thrice  three  heroes  at  each  onset  slew. 
■e  ends  thy  glory  !  there  the  fates  untwine 
last,  black  remnant  of  su  bright  a  line  : 
polio  dreadful  steps  tiiv  tniildle  way; 
«ath  calls,  and  heaven  allows  no  longer  day  ! 
For  lo  !  the  god  in  dusky  clouds  enshrined, 
ipproaching  dealt  a  staggering  blow  behind. 
Tie  weighty  shock  his  neck  and  shoulders  feel ; 
lis  eyes  flash  sparkles,  his  stunned  senses  reel 
n  giddy  darkness  ;  far  to  distance  flung, 
lis  hounding  helmet  on  the  champaign  rung, 
ichilles'  plume  is  stain' d  with  dust  and  gore ; 
"hat  plume  which  never  stoop'd  to  earth  before ; 
.ong  used,  untoucli'd,  in  lighting  fields  to  shine, 
And  shade  the  temples  of  the  mad  divine. 
I       Jove  dooms  it  now  on  Hector's  helm  to  nod  ; 
I      Not  long — for  fate  pursues  him,  and  the  god. 
His  spear  in  shivers  tails  ;   his  ample  shield 
|       Drops  from  his  arm  :  his  baldric  strows  Uie  &e\&  -. 
The  corslet  his  aetuuish'd  breast  forsakes  -. 


. 
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Loose  is  each  joint ;  each  nerve  with  horror  shake; 
Stupid  he  stares,  and  all-assistless  stands  : 
Such  is  the  force  of  more  than  mortal  hands ! 

A  Dardan  youth  there  was,  well  known  to  fam« 
From  Paivthus  sprung1]  Euphorbus  was  his  name; 
Famed  for  the  manage  of  the  foaming  horse, 
Skill'd  in  the  dart,  and  matchless  in  the  course : 
Full  twenty  knights  he  tumbled  from  the  car, 
While  yet  he  learn'd  his  rudiments  of  war. 
Hib  venturous  spear  first  drew  the  hero's  gore; 
He  struck,  he  wounded,  but  he  durst  no  more. 
Nor,  though  disarm'd,  Patroclus'  fury  stood  : 
But  swift  withdrew  the  long- protended  wood, 
And  turn'd  him  short,  and  herded  in  the  crowd. 
Thus,  by  an  arm  divine,  and  mortal  spear, 
Wounded,  at  onee,  Patroclus  yields  to  fear, 
Retires  for  succour  to  his  social  train, 
And  flies  the  fate,  which  heaven  decreed,  in  vain. 
Stern  Hector,  as  the  bleeding  chief  he  views, 
Breaks  through  the  ranks,  and  his  retreat  pursues. 
The  lance  arrests  him  with  a  mortal  wound ; 
He  falls,  earth  thunders,  and  his  arms  resound. 
With  him  all  tireece  was  sunk  ;  that  moment  all 
Her  yet-surviving1  heroes  seem'd  to  fall. 
So,  scorch'd  with  heat,  along1  the  desert  score, 
The  roaming  lion  meets  a  bristly  boar, 
Fast  by  the  spring ;  they  both  dispute  the  flood, 
With  flaming  eyes,  and  jaws  besmear' d  with  blood; 
At  length  the  sovereign  savage  wins  the  strife  ; 
And  the  torn  boar  resigns  his  thirst  and  life. 
Patroclus  thus,  so  many  chiefs  o'erthrowa, 
So  many  lives  effused,  expires  his  own. 
As  dying  now  at  Hector's  feet  he  lies, 
He  sternly  views  him,  and  triumphant  cries ; 

"Lie  there,  Patroclus!  and  with  thee,  the  jf 
Thy  pride  once  promised,  of  subverting  Troy ; 
The  fancied  scenes  of  llion  wrapt  in  flames, 
And  thy  soil  pleasures  served  with  captive  danns. 
tin  thinking  man  \  V  iwis^AVtaw*  tower*  to  ft 
And  guard  tnat  teauteovi*  xatfc  Uum\sniM,Vi 
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t  thou  a  prey  to  vultures  slialt  be  made  : 

y  own  Achilles  cannot  lend  thee  aid  ; 

iou<rh  much  at  parting  that  great  chief  might  say. 

id  much  enjoin  thee,  this  important  day. 

•  Return  not,  my  bravo  friend  (perhaps  lie  said), 

"'ithout  the  bloody  arms  of  I  lector  dead.' 

spoke,  Patroclus  march'd,  and  thus  he  sped." 
Supine,  and  wildly  gazing  on  the  skies, 
'ith  faint,  expiring  breath,  the  chief  replies  : 
"Vain  boaster!  cease,  and  know  the  powers  divine! 
Jove's  and  Apollo's  is  this  deed,  not  thine  ; 
To  heaven  is  owed  whate'er  your  own  you  call, 
And  heaveo  itself  disarm' d  me  ere  my  fall. 
Had  twenty  mortals,  each  thy  match  in  might, 
Opposed  me  fairly,  they  had  sunk  in  fight : 
By  fate  and  Phoebus  was  I  first  o'erthrown, 
Euphorbus  next ;  the  third  mean  part  thy  own. 
But  thou,  imperious !  hear  my  latest  breath ; 
The  gods  inspire  it,  and  it  sounds  thy  death  : 
Insulting  man,  thou  shalt  be  soon  as  I ; 
Black  fate  o'erhangs  thee,  and  thy  hour  draws  nigh ; 
Even  now  on  life's  last  verge  1  see  thee  stand, 
I  see  thee  fall,  and  by  Achilles'  hand." 

He  faints  :  the  soul  unwilling  wings  her  way, 
(The  beauteous  body  left  a  load  of  clay) 
Flits  to  the  lone,  uncomfortable  coast; 
A  naked,  wandering,  melancholy  ghost ! 

Then  Hector  pausing,  as  his  eyes  he  fed 
On  the  pale  oarcase,  thus  address' d  the  dead  : 

"  From  whence  this  boding  speech,  the  stern  decree 
Of  death  denounced,  or  why  denounced  to  me? 
Why  not  as  well  Achilles'  fate  he  given 
To  Hector's  lance?     Who  knows  the  will  of  heaven?" 

Pensive  he  sail!  ;  then  pressing  as  he  lay 
His  breathless  bosom,  tore  the  Innce  a' 


And  upwards  cast  the  corse  :  the  reeking  spear 
He  shakes,  and  charges  the  bold  charioteer. 
But  swift  Automedon  with  loosen' d  reins 
Rapt  in  the  chariot  o'er  the  distant  plains, 
pir  from  his  rage  the  immortal  coursers  drove' 

----- '1/  coursers  were  the  gift  of  Jove. 
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Els,  upon  the  death  of  F'atroclus,  defends  his  body  fro 
toe  enemy :  Kuphorbus,  who  attempts  it,  is  slain.     Hem 

advancing,  Menelaus  retires;  but  soon  returns  with  Ajii 
and  drives  him  off.  This,  Glaucus  objects  to  Hector  as 
flight,  who  thereupon  puts  on  the  armour  he  had  won  froi 
Patroclus,  and  renews  the  battle.  The  Greeks  give  way,  I 
Ajax  rallies  tiu:m  -.  .-Eneas  sustains  the  Ttojans.  Aao 
and  Hector  attempt  the  chariot  of  Acbiiles,  which  is  ban 
off  hyAutomedon.     The  horses  at 

of  Patroclus  :  Jnpi'.or  covers  his  body  with  a  thick  darknes: 
the  noble  prayer  of  Ajax  on  that  occasion.  Menelafli  sat 
Antilochus  to  Achilles,  with  the  news  of  Patroclus'  deitl 


The  time  is  the  evening  of  the  eight-a 
The  scene  lies  in  the  fields  before  Troy. 

On  the  told  earth  divine  Patroclus  spread, 
Lies  pierced  with  wounds  among  the  vulgar  dead, 
Great  Menelaiis,  touch'd  with  generous  woe, 
Springs  to  the  front,  and  guards  him  from  the  foe. 
Thus  round  her  new-fallen  young  the  heifer  move*, 
Fruit  of  her  throes,  and  first-horn  of  her  loves ; 
And  anxious  (helpless  as  he  lies,  and  bare) 
Turns,  and  re-turns  her,  with  a  mother's  care, 
Opposed  to  each  that  near  the  carcase  came. 
His  broad  shield  <;liinin<Ts,  and  his  lances  ft 
The  son  of  Panthus,  skill'd  the  dart  to  wi 
Eyes  the  dead  hero,  and  insults  the  friend. 
"  This  hand,  AtTi&ca,\ti{L  Vt&vftclus  low  ; 
Warrior  \  desist,  hot  teovVt  *u-  wuaaV*— 
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j  spoils  my  prowess  won,  resigu : 
th  life,  and  leave  the  glory  mine." 
jjan  thus  :  the  Spartan  monarch  burn'd 

t  thou  not,  Jove  !  from  thy  superior  throne, 

rtals  boast  of  prowess  not  their  own? 

the  lion  glories  in  his  might, 

ier  braves  his  spotted  foe  in  fight, 

the  hoar  (those  terrors  of  the  plain  ;) 

vaunts  his  force,  and  vaunts  in  vain. 
ip  vainest  of  the  boastful  kind, 
s  of  Panthus  vent  their  haughty  mind. 

but  late,  beneath  my  conquering  steel 
ier's  brother,  Hyperenor,  fell ; 
ur  arm  which  rashly  he  defied, 
his  vigour,  and  as  vain  his  pride. 
s  beheld  him  on  the  dust  expire, 
to  cheer  hi-  sjioiijie.  or  :r]ml  his  sire, 
uous  youth  !  like  his  shall  be  thy  doom, 
,hy  brother  to  the  Stygian  gloom  ; 
thou  may'st,  avoid  the  threaten' d  fate  ; 

■  to  feel  it,  and  are  wise  too  late." 

ad,  Euphorbus  thus :  "  That  action  known, 

■  my  brother's  blood  repay  thy  own. 
ng  father  claims  thy  destined  head, 
se,  a  widow  in  her  bridal  hed. 

thy  conquer' d  spoils  I  shall  bestow, 

11  consort's  and  a  )iareiit's  woe. 
then  defer  the  glorious  strife, 
n  decide  our  fortune,  lame,  and  life." 
the  word  the  missile  lance  he  flings ; 
sim'd  weapon  on  the  buckler  rings, 

ed  by  the  brass,  innoxious  falls. 

he  father  great  Atrides  calls, 

he  javelin  from  bis  arm  in  vain, 

his  throat,  and  bent  him  to  the  plain  ; 
jugh  the  neck  appears  the  grisly  wound, 

(B  the  warrior,  and  his  arms  resound. 

ng  circlets  of  bis  golden  hair, 

to  the  Graces  might  be  proud  to  wear, 
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Iastarr'd  with  gems  am!  gold,  bestrow  the  shore, 
With  dust  dishonour' d,  aud  deform' d  with  gore. 

As  the  young  olive,  ill  some  sylvan  scene, 
Crowu'd  by  fresh  fountains  with  eternal  preen, 
Lifts  the  gay  head,  in  snowy  flowerets  fair, 
And  plays  and  dunces  to  the  gentle  air ; 
When  lo  !   a  whirlwind  from  high  heaven  invades 
The  tender  plant,  and  withers  all  its  shades ; 
It  lies  uprooted  from  its  genial  bed, 
A  lovely  ruin  now  defaced  and  dead  : 
Thus  young,  thus  beautiful,  Euphorbus  lay, 
While  the  fierce  Spartan  tore  his  arms  away. 
Proud  of  his  deed,  and  glorious  in  the  prize, 
Affrighted  Troy  the  towering  victor  flies : 
Fliee,  as  before  some  mountain  lion's  ire 
The  village  curs  aud  trembling  swains  retire, 
When  o'er  the  slaughter' d  bull  they  hear  him  roar, 
And  see  his  jaws  distil  with  smoking  gore  : 
All  pale  with  fear,  at  distance  scatter  d  round, 
They  shout  incessant,  and  the  vales  resound. 

Meanwhile  Apollo  view'd  with  envioun  eyes, 
And  urged  great  Hector  to  dispute  the  prize; 
(In  Mentes'  shape,  beneath  whose  martial  rare 
The  rough  Ciconians  learn'd  the  trade  of  war  .) ' 
"  Forbear  (he  cried)  with  fruitless  speed  to  chase 
Achilles'  coursers,  of  ethereal  race  ; 
They  stoop  not,  these,  to  mortal  man's  command, 
Or  stoop  to  none  but  great  Achilles'  band. 
Too  long  amused  with  a  pursuit  so  vain, 
Turn,  and  behold  the  brave  Euphorbus  slain ; 
By  Sparta  slain  !  for  ever  now  suppress'd 
The  fire  which  buru'd  in  that  undaunted  breast  I" 

Thus  having  spoke,  Apollo  wing'd  his  flight, 
And  mix'd  with  mortals  in  the  toils  of  fight : 
His  words  infix'd  unutterable  care 
Deep  in  great  Hector's  soul :  through  all  the  wir 
He  darts  his  anxious  eye  ;  and,  instant,  view'd 
The  breathless  hero  in  his  blood  imbued, 

1  Ctionians.— K  ^D^ie 'ATBiMat. 
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{Forth  welling  from  the  wound,  as  prone  he  lay) 
And  in  the  victor's  hanils  the  shining  prey. 
Sheath'd  in  bright  arms,  through  cleaving  rankB  he  flies, 
And  sends  his  voice  in  thunder  to  the  skies  : 
Fierce  as  a  flood  of  flame  by  Vulcan  sent, 
It  flew,  and  fired  the  nations  as  it  went. 
Atrides  from  the  voice  the  storm  divined, 
And  thus  explored  his  own  unconijuer'd  mind  : 

"Then  shall  I  quit  Patroclus  on  the  plain, 
Slain  in  my  cause,  and  for  my  honour  slain  ! 
Desert  the  arms,  the  relics,  of  my  friend? 
Or  singly,  Hector  and  his  troops  attend? 
Sure  where  such  partial  favour  heaven  bestow'd. 
To  brave  the  hero  were  to  brave  the  god  : 
Forgive  me,  Greece,  if  once  I  quit  the  field  ; 
'Tib  not  to  Hector,  but  to  heaven  I  yield. 
Yet,  nor  the  god,  nor  heaven,  should  give  me  feai 
Did  but  the  voice  of  Ajax  reach  my  ear  : 
Still  would  we  turn,  still  battle  on  the  plainB, 
And  give  Achillea  all  that  yet  remains 
Of  his  and  our  Patroclus — "     This,  no  more 
The  time  allow'd  :  Troy  thicken' d  on  the  shore. 
A  sable  scene  !    The  terrors  Hector  led. 
Slow  he  recedes,  and  sighing  quits  the  dead. 
So  from  the  fold  the  unwilling  lion  parts, 
Forced  by  loud  clamours,  aDd  a  storm  of  darts ; 
He  flies  indeed,  but  threatens  as  he  flies, 
With  heart  indignant  and  retorted  eyes. 
Now  enter' d  in  the  .Spartan  ranks,  he  tum'd 
His  manly  breast,  and  with  new  fury  burn'd ; 
(I'er  all  the  black  battalions  sent  his  view, 
And  through  the  cloud  the  goillike  Ajax  knew  ; 
Where  labouring  on  the  left  the  warrior  stood, 
All  grim  in  arms,  and  cover'd  o'er  with  blood ; 
There  breathing  courage,  where  the  god  of  day 
Had  sunk  each  heart  with  terror  and  dismay. 

To  him  the  king  :  "  Oh  Ajax,  oh  my  friend  ! 
Haste,  and  Patroclus'  loved  remains  defend  : 
The  body  to  Achilles  to  restore 
btmauds  our  care ;  alas,  we  can  no  more1. 
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For  naked  now,  despoiled  of  arms,  he  lies; 
And  Hector  gloria  in  the  dazzling  prize." 
He  said,  aud  touch'd  his  heart     The  raging  pair 
Pierced  the  thick  battle,  aud  provoke  the  war. 
Already  had  stem  Hector  seized  his  head, 
And  doom'd  to  Trojan  gods  the  unhappy  dead; 
But  soon  as  Ajax  rear'd  his  tower-like  shield, 
Sprung  to  his  car,  and  measured  back  the  field, 
Hia  train  to  Troy  the  radiant  armour  bear, 
To  stand  a  trophy  of  fiis  fame  in  war. 

Meanwhile  great  Aj:i\  (Ills  broad  shield  display '<)) 
Guards  the  dead  hero  with  the  dreadful  shade ; 
And  now  before,  and  now  behind  he  stood  : 
Thus  in  the  centre  of  some  gloomy  wood, 
With  many  a  step,  the  lioness  surruunds 
Her  tawny  young,  beset  by  men  and  hounds; 
Elate  her  heart,  and  rousing  all  her  powers, 
Dark  o'er  the  fiery  halls  each  hanging  eyebrow  loun 
Fast  by  his  side  the  generous  Spartan  glows 
With  great  revenge,  and  feeds  his  inward  woes. 

But  Glaucus,  leader  of  the  Lycian  aids. 
On  Hector  frowning,  thus  his  flight  upbraids  : 

"Where  now  in  Hector  shall  we  Hector  find? 
A  manly  form,  without  a  manly  mind. 
Is  this,  O  chief !  a  hero's  boasted  fame  ? 
How  vain,  without  the  merit,  is  the  name  ! 
Since  battle  is  renounced,  thy  thoughts  employ 
What  other  methods  may  preserve  thy  Troy  : 
'Tis  time  to  try  if  llion's  state  can  stand 
By  thee  alone,  nor  ask  a  foreign  hand  : 


What  from  thy  thankless  arms  can  we  expect? 
Thy  friend  Sarpedon  proves  thy  base  neglect; 
Say,  shall  our  slaughter'd  bodies  guard  vour  walls, 
While  unreveng'd  the  -Treat  Surpedou  fails? 
Even  where  he  died  for  Troy,  you  left  him  there, 
A  feast  for  dogs,  and  all  the  fowls  of  air. 
On  my  command  it  an-*}  l.-jcian.'swi. 
Hence  let  him  marct.  a.vii  pve  wf  "Vikfj  m>W*_     . 
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Did  such  a  spirit  as  the  gods  impart 
Impel  one  Trojan  hand  or  Trojan  heart, 
(Such  as  should  burn  in  every  soul  that  draws 
The  sword  For  glory,  and  his  country's  cause) 
Even  yet  our  mutual  aims  we  might  employ, 
And  drag  you  carcase  to  the  walls  of  Troy. 
Oh  !  were  Patroclus  ours,  we  might  obtain 
Sarpedotl'a  arms  and  honour' d  corse  again  ! 
Greece  with  Achilles'  friend  should  be  repaid, 
And  thus  due  honours  purchased  to  his  shade. 
But  words  are  vain — Let  Ajax  once  appear 
And  Hector  trembles  and  recedes  with  fear  ; 
Thou  dar'st  not  meet  the  terrors  of  his  eye ; 
ind  lo  !  already  thou  prepar'st  to  fly." 

The  Trojan  chief  with  fix'd  resentment  eyed 
lie  Lycian  leader,  and  sedate  replied  : 

"  Say,  is  it  just,  my  friend,  that  Hector's  ear 
from  such  a  warrior  such  a  speech  should  hear? 
I  deem'd  thee  once  the  wisest   of  thy  kind, 
But  ill  this  insult  suits  a  prudent  mind. 
*    '     n  great  Ajai  ?     I  desert  my  train  ? 

nine  to  prove  the  rash  nssertion  vain  ; 
I  joy  to  mingle  where  the  battle  bleeds, 
And  hear  the  thumler  of  the  sounding  steeds, 
tut  Jove's  high  will  is  ever  uncontroll'd, 
*he  strong  he  withers,  and  confounds  the  bold ; 
iovr  crowns  with  fame  the.  mighty  man,  and  now 
6  the  fresh  garland  from  the  victor's  brow  ! 
le,  through  yon  squadrons  let  us  hew  the  way, 
1  thou  be  witness,  if  1  fear  to-day ; 
I  yet  a  Greek  the  sight  of  Hector  dread, 
yet  their  hero  dare  defend  the  dead." 
[Tien  turning  to  the  martial  hosts,  he  cries  : 
'  Ye  Trojans,  Dardans,  Lycians,  and  allies  ! 
le  men,  my  friends,  in  action  as  in  name, 
And  yet  be  mindful  of  your  ancient  fame. 
Hector  in  proud  Achilles'  arms  shall  shine, 
Torn  from  his  friend,  by  right  of  conquest  mitt 
He  strode  alon^r  the  Held,  as  thus  he  m.\&  '. 
,  (The  sable  plumage  nodded  o'er  his  he&A  *^ 
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Swift  through  the  spacious  plain  lie  sent  a  look : 
One  instant  saw,  one  instant  overtook 
The  distant  band,  that  on  the  sandy  shore 
The  radiant  spoils  to  sacred  llion  bore. 
There  his  own  mail  unbraced  the  Held  beatrow'd; 
His  train  to  Troy  convey'd  the  massy  load. 
Now  blazing  in  the  immortal  arms  he  stands; 
The  work  and  present  of  celestial  hands ; 
By  aged  Peleus  to  Achilles  given. 
Ah  first  to  Peleus  by  the  court  of  heaven  : 
His  father's  arms  not  long  Achilles  wears, 
Forbid  by  fate  to  reach  his  father's  years. 

Him,  proud  in  triumph,  glittering  from  afar, 
The  god  whose  thunder  rends  the  troubled  air 
Beheld  with  pity  ;  as  apart  he  sat, 
And,  conscious,  look'd  through  ail  the  scene  of  f»t» 
He  shook  the  sacred  honours  of  his  head ; 
Olympus  trembled,  and  the  godhead  said  ; 
"Ah,  wretched  man  !  unmindful  of  thy  end! 
A  moment's  glory ;  and  what  fates  attend  ! 
Id  heavenly  panoply  divinely  bright 
Thou  stand'st,  and  armies  tremble  nt  thy  sight, 
As  at  Achilles'  self!  beneath  thy  dart 
Lies  slain  the  great  Achilles'  dearer  part. 
Thou  from  the  mighty  dead  those  arms  hast  torn. 
Which  once  the  greatest  of  mankind  had  word. 
Yet  live  !     I  give  thee  one  illustrious  day, 
A  blaze  of  glory  ere  thou  fad'st  away. 
For  ah  !  no  more  Andromache  shall  come 
With  joyful  tears  to  welcome  Hector  home ; 
No  more  officious,  with  endearing  charms. 
From  thy  tired  limbs  unbrace  Pelides'  arms  !" 

Then  with  his  sable  brow  he  gave  the  Dod 
That  seals  his  word  :  the  sanction  of  the  god. 
The  stubborn  arms  {by  Jove's  command  disposed) 
(  imdirm'd  spontaneous,  and  around  him  closed: 
Fill'd  with  the  god,  enlarged  his  members  gr 
Through  all  his  veins  a  sudden  vigour  flew. 
The  blood  in  brisker  \.\&«*  Vjjm.\»  toll. 
And  Mare- toimse\f  tanust\i*^'raV'a* 


- 
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-ting  loud  through  all  the  field  he  strode, 
And  look  d,  and  moved,  Achilles,  or  a  god. 
Sow  Mesthles,  Glaucus,  Medon,  he  inspires, 
Vow  Phorcys,  Chromius,  and  Hippothoua  fires ; 
rhe  great  Thersilochus  like  fury  found, 
Asterop»us  kindled  at  the  sound, 
And  Ennomus,  in  augury  reuown'd. 

"Hear,  all  ye  hosts,  and  hear,  uimumber'd  bands 
Of  neighbouring  nations,  or  of  distant  lands  1 
'Twas  not  for  state  we  summon'd  you  so  far, 
To  boast  our  numbers,  and  the  pomp  of  war  : 
Ye  came  to  fight  ;  a  valiant  foe  to  chase, 
To  save  our  present,  and  our  future  race. 
For  this,  our  wealth,  our  products,  you  enjoy, 
And  glean  the  relics  of  exhausted  Troy. 
Now  then,  to  conquer  or  to  die  prepare  ; 
To  die  or  conquer  are  the  terms  of  war. 
Whatever  hand  shall  win  Patroclus  slain, 
Whoe'er  shall  drag  him  to  the  Trojan  train, 
With  Hector's  self  shall  equal  honours  claim  ; 
With  Hector  part  the  spoil,  and  share  the  fame." 

Fired   by   his    words,   the    troops    dismiss    their 

They  join,  they  thicken,  they  protend  their  spears  ; 
Full  on  the  Greeks  they  drive  in  firm  array, 
And  each  from  Ajax  hopes  the  glorious  prey  : 
Vain  hope  !  what  numbers  shall  the  field  o'erspread, 
What  victims  perish  round  the  mighty  dead  ! 

Great  Ajax  mark'd  the  growing  storm  from  far, 
And  thus  bespoke  his  brother  of  the  war  : 
"  Our  fatal  day,  alas  I  is  come,  my  friend  ; 
And  all  our  wars  and  glories  at  an  end  ! 
'Tis  not  this  corse  alone  we  guard  in  vain, 
Condemn'd  to  vultures  on  the  Trojan  plain  ; 
We  too  must  yield  :  the  same  sad  fate  must  fall 
On  thee,  on  me,  perhaps,  my  friend,  on  all. 
See  what  a  tempest  direful  Hector  spreads, 
And  lo  !  it  bursts,  it  thunders  on  our  heads  ! 
Call  on  our  Greeks,  if  any  hear  the  call, 
72«  bravest  Greeks  :  this  hour  demands  ttiftm  aVAT 
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The  warrior  raised  his  voice,  and  wide  around 
The  field  re -echoed  the  distressful  sound. 
"  O  chiefs  !  0  princes,  to  whose  hand  ia  given 
The  rule  of  men  ;  whose  glory  is  from  heaven! 
Whom  with  due  honours  both  Atrides  grace : 
Ye  guides  and  guardians  of  our  Argive  race ! 
All,  whom  this  well-known  voice  shall  reach  from  fa, 
All,  whom  I  see  not  th  rough  this  cloud  of  war ; 
Come  all !  let  generous  rage  your  arms  employ, 
Aod  save  Patroclus  from  the  dogs  of  Troy." 

O'flean  Aja*  first  the  voice  obey'd, 
Swift  was  his  pace,  and  ready  was  hie  aid  : 
Nert  him  Idomeneus,  more  slow  with  age. 
And  Morion,  burning  with  a  hero's  rage. 
The  long-succeeding  numbers  who  can  name? 
But  all  were  Greeks,  and  eager  all  for  fame. 
Fierce  to  the  charge  great  Hector  led  the  throng; 
Whole  Troy  embodied  msh'd  with  shouts  along. 
Thus,  when  a  mountain  billow  foams  anil  rave*. 
Where  some  swoln  river  disembogues  his  waves, 
Full  in  the  mouth  Is  etopp'd  the  rushing;  tide, 
The  boiling1  ocean  works  from  side  to  aide, 
The  river  trembles  to  his  utmost  shore, 
And  distant  rocks  re-bellow  to  the  roar. 

Nor  less  resolved,  the  firm  Achnian  band 
With  brazen  shields  in  horrid  circle  stand. 
Jove,  pouring  darkness  o'er  the  mingled  fiirht, 
Conceals  the  warriors'  shining  helms  in  night: 
To  him,  the  chief  for  whom  the  hosts  contend 
Had  lived  not  hateful,  for  lie  lived  a  friend  : 
Dead  he  protects  him  with  superior  care, 
Nor  dooms  his  carcase  to  the  birds  of  air. 

The  first  attack  the  Grecians  scarce  sustain, 
Repulsed,  they  yield  ;  the  Trojans  seize  the  shun: 
Then  fierce  they  rally,  to  revenge  led  on 
By  the  swift  rage  of  Ajai  Telamon. 
(Ajux  to  Peleus'  son  the  second  name, 
Id  graceful  stature  next,  and  next  in  fame) 
With  headlong  Siirto  ft\e\<rten«iA.  Tanks  he  tor*.; 
So  through  the  ftiwVuVVimviuv  >ft\e. -«ia\ssfc:'    ' 


rahetor*; 
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dely  scatters,  for  a  distance  round, 

The  frighted  hunter  and  the  haying-  hound. 

The  sou  of  Lethus,  brave  I'elasgus'  heir, 
Hipputhoiis,  dragg'd  the  carcase  through  the  war; 

The  sinewy  ankles  bored,  the  feet  he  bound 
With  thong's  inserted  through  the  double  wound  : 
Inevitable  fate  o'ertakes  the  deed ; 
Doom'd  by  great  Ajax'  vengeful  lance  to  bleed ; 
It  cleft  the  helmet's  brazen  cheeks  in  twain ; 
The  shatter'd  orest  and  horae-hair  strow  the  plain  : 
With  nerves  relax'd  he  tumbles  to  the  ground  : 
The  brain  comes  gushim;  through  the  ghastly  wouud  : 
He  drops  Patroclus'  foot,  and  o'er  him  spread, 
Now  lies  a  sail  companion  of  the  dead  : 
Far  from  Larissa  lies,  his  native  air, 
And  ill  requites  his  parents'  tender  care. 
Lamented  youth  !  in  life's  first  bloom  he  fell. 
Sent  by  great  Ajax  tu  the  shades  of  hell. 

Once  more  at  Ajax  Hector's  javelin  flies  ; 
The  Grecian  marking,  as  it  cut  the  skies, 
Shuuti'd  the  descending  death  ;  which  hissing  on, 
Stretch'd  in  the  dust  the  greut  Iphytus'  son, 
Schedius  the  brave,  of  all  the  Phociau  kind 
The  boldest  warrior  and  the  noblest  mind  : 
In  little  Panope,  for  strength  renown'd, 
He  held  his  seat,  and  ruled  the  realms  around. 
Plunged  in  his  throat,  the  weapon  drank  his  blood, 
And  deep  transpiercing  through  the  shoulder  stood  ; 
In  clanging  arms  the  hero  fell  and  all 
The  fields  resounded  with  his  weighty  fall. 

Phorcys,  as  slain  i  I  i|i|"Jthr>iis  he  defends, 
The  Telaminiittii  lanre  his  belly  rends; 
The  hollow  armour  burst  before  the  stroke, 
And  through  the  wound  the  rushing  entrails  broke  : 
In  strong  convulsions  panting  on  the  sands 
He  lies,  and  grasps  the  dust  with  dying  hands. 
Struck  at  the  sight,  recede  the  Trojan  train  : 
The  shouting  Argives  strip  the  heroes  slain. 
And  now  had  Troy,  by  Greece  compeU'd  to  ^\e\4, 

Fled  to  her  ramparts,' anil  resign'd  tlie  fve\&-, 
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Greece,  in  her  native  fortitude  elate. 

With  .love  averse,  had  turn'd  the  scale  of  fate; 

But  Phoebus  urged  tineas  to  the  fight ; 

He  seem'il  like  aged  Periphas  to  sight : 

(A  herald  in  Anchises'  love  grown  old, 

Revered  for  prudence,  and  with  prudence  bold.) 

Thus  he—"  What  methods  yet,  O  chief !  rem*". 
To  save  your  Troy,  though  heaven  its  fall  ordain' 
There  have  been  heroes,  who,  hy  virtuous  care. 
By  valour,  numbers,  and  by  arts  of  war, 
Have  forced  the  powers  to  spare  a  sinking  state, 
And  gain'd  at  length  the  glorious  odds  of  fate : 
But  you,  when  fortune  smiles,  when  Jove  declar* 
His  partial  favour,  and  assists  your  wars, 
Your  shameful  efforts  'gainst  yourselves  employ, 
And  force  the  unwilling  god  to  ruin  Troy." 

/iMicau  through  the  form  assumed  descries 
The  power  conceal'd,  and  thus  to  Hector  cries: 
"  Oh  lasting  shame !  to  our  own  fears  a  prey, 
We  seek  our  ramparts,  anil  desert  the  day. 
A  god,  nor  is  he  less,  my  bosom  warms, 
And  teils  me,  Jove  asserts  the  Trojan  arms," 

He  spoke,  and  foremost  to  the  combat  flew ; 
The  bold  example  all  his  hosts  pursue. 
Then,  first,  Leooritus  beneath  him  bled, 
In  vain  beloved  by  valiant  Lycumede  ; 
Who  view'd  his  fall,  and,  grieving  at  the  chance. 
Swift  to  revenge  it  sent  his  angry  lance  ; 
The  whirling  lance,  with  vigorous  force  nddressM. 
Descends,  and  pants  in  Apisaon's  ' 
From  rich  Paymia's  vales  the  wan   . .   . 
Next  thee,  Asteropcus  !  in  place  and  fame. 
Asteropeus  with  grief  beheld  the  slain, 
And  ruBh'd  to  combat,  but  he  rush'd  in  v 
Jnili-Hilubly  firm,  around  the  dead, 
Rank  within  rank,  on  buckler  buckler  spread, 
And  hemm'd  with  bristled  spears  the  Grecian*  rt 
A  brazen  bulwark,  and  an  iron  wood. 
Great  Ajax  eves  \.\iem  vVCfe  mcessKoS. «■   __ 
And  in  an  orb  covAt»c\s  ttve  cew*4s&-*r»s. 
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n  their  ranks  cum  mauds  to  light  or  fall, 
And  stands  the  centre  and  the  soul  of  all  : 
Fii'd  on  the  spot  they  war,  and  wounded,  wound  ; 
A  sanguine  torrent  steep?  the  reeking  ground  : 
pa  the  Greeks,  on  heaps  the  Trojans  bled, 
bickeiiiug    round   them,   rise    the    hills    of 

Greece,  in  close  order,  and  collected  might, 
Yet  Buffers  least,  and  sways  the  wavering  light ; 
Fierce  as  conflicting  lin-s  the  combat  bums, 
And  now  it  rises,  now  it  sinks  by  turns. 
In  one  thick  darkut'ss  all  the  light  was  lost; 
The  sun,  the  moon,  and  all  the  ethereal  host 
Seem'd  as  extinct :  day  ravish'd  from  their  eyes, 
And  all  heaven's  splendours  blotted  from  the  skies. 
Such  o'er  Fatrodus'  body  hung  the  night, 
The  rest  in  sunshine  fought,  and  open  light ; 
nclouded  there,  the  aerial  azure  spread, 
o  vapour  rested  on  the  mountain's  head, 
ie  golden  sun  pour'd  forth  a  stronger  ray, 
id  all  the  broail  expansion  H;micil  with  day. 
.spersed  around  the  plain,  by  fits  they  fight, 
nd  here  and  there  their  scatter'r!  arrows  light  : 
t  death  and  darkness  o'er  the  carcase  spread, 
ere  bum'd  the  war,  and  there  the  mighty  bled. 
Meanwhile  the  sous  of  Nestor,  in  the  rear, 
heir  fellows  routed,)  toss  the  distant  spear, 
id  skirmish  wide  :  so  Nestor  gave  command, 
Tien  from  the  ships  he  -flit  tin'  Pylian  band. 


mew  the  fortune  of  Achilles'  friend  ; 
a  thought  they  view'd  him  still,  with  martial  joy, 
lorious  in  arms,  and  dealing  death  to  Troy. 
But  round  the  corse  the  heroes  pant  for  breath, 
nd  thick  and  heavy  grows  the  work  of  death  : 
erlabour'd  now,  with  dust,  and  sweat,  and  gore, 
'r  knees,  their  legs,  their  feet,  are  cover'd  o'er  ; 
ps  follow  drops,  the  clouds  on  clouds  arise, 
ud   carnage  clogs  their  hands,  and  durVuewi  fc\\% 
their  eye*. 
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Ab  when  a  slaughter'd  bull's  yet  reeking;  hide, 
Strain'd  with  full  force,  and  tujiy'd  fmni  >i<]e  t"  siiii 
The  brawny  curriers  sirrU-li  ;  iiud  labour  o'er 
The  extended  surface,  ilrunk  with  fat  ami  surf  : 
So  tugging  round  the  corse  both  armies  stood  ; 
The  mangled  body  bathed  in  sweat  and  blood  ; 
While  Greeks  and  lliana  equal  strength  employ, 
Now  to  the  ships  to  force  it,  now  to  Troy. 
Not  Pallas*  self,  her  breast  when  fury  warms, 
Nor  ho  whose  anger  sets  the  world  in  arms, 
Could  blame  this  see  in1;  such  rage,  such  horror  reigltMi 
Such,  Jove  to  honour  the  great  dead  ordaiu'd. 

Achilles  in  hii  ships  at  distance  lay, 
Nor  knew  the  fatal  fortune  of  the  dav  ; 
He,  yet  unconscious  of  Patroelus'  fal'l, 
In  dust  extended  under  Ilion's  wall, 
Expects  him  glorious  from  the  conquer  d  plain. 
And  for  his  wish'd  return  prepares  in  vain  ; 
Though  well  he  knew,  to  make  proud  lliou  bend 
Mas  more  than  heaven  had  destined  to  his  frieui 
Perhaps  to  him  :  this  Thetis  had  re  veal 'd ; 
The  rest,  in  pity  to  her  son,  couceal'd. 

Still  raged  the  conflict  round  the  hero  dead, 
Anrl  heaps  on  heaps  by  mutual  wounds  they  bled. 
"Cursed  he  the  man   even  private  Greeks  would  «■>') 
Who  dares  desert  this  well-disputed  day  I 
First  may  the  cleaving  earth  before  our  eye* 
Gape  wide,  ami  drink  our  blood  for  sacrifice; 
First  perish  all,  ere  haughty  Tray  shall  boast 
We  lost  Patroclus.  ami  our  glory  lost  !" 

Thus  they  :  while  with  one  voice  the  Trojau*  nui 
"  Grant  this  day,  Jove  !  or  heap  us  on  the  deail  ' " 

Then  clash  their  sounding  arms  ;  the  clangour*  ri 
And  shake  the  brazen  concave  of  the  skies. 

Meantime,  at  distance  from  the  scene  tit  blood, 
The  pensive  steeds  of  great  Achilles  stood  : 
Their  godlike  master  slain  before  il 
They  wept,  and  t,\un«^  to  human  miseries. 
In  vain  Autonuiion  wm  AwO**»'Ojis.Ti&'n, 
Now  plies  the  \»Ai,  »»4  s<wAV»»\\i *««**;■(& >* 
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o  the  fight  nor  Il.-llf spnut  they  go, 
astive  they  stood,  mi  d  obstinate  in  woe  : 
■  tombstone,  never  to  be  moved, 
e  good  man  or  woman  unreproved 
.ays  its  eternal  weight ;  or  fii'd,  as  stands 
marble  courser  by  the  sculptor's  hands, 
'laced  on  the  hero's  grave.     Along  their  ftce 
The  big  round  drops  coursed  down  with  sileut  pace, 
'ongloimur  on  the  dust.     Their  manes,  that  late 
"ircled  their  arched  necks,  ami  waved  in  state, 

a  the  dust  beneath  the  yoke  were  spread, 
ild  prone  to  earth  was  hung  their  languid  head  : 
or  Jove  disdain'd  to  east  a  pitying  look, 
~~ Tiile  thus  relenting  to  the  steeds  he  spoke : 
"  Unhappy  coursers  of  immortal  strain, 
tempt  from  age,  and  deathless,  now  in  vain  [ 
id  we  your  race  on  mortal  man  bestow, 
tily,  alas  !  to  share  in  mortal  woe? 
>r  ah  !  what  is  there  of  inferior  birth, 
lat  breathes  or  creeps  upon  the  dust  of  earth  ; 
"hat  wretched  creature  of  what  wretched  kind, 
han  man  more  weak,  calamitous,  and  blind? 
miserable  race  !   hut  cease  to  mourn  ; 
or  not  by  you  shall  Priam's  son  be  borne 
igh  on  the  splendid  car :  one  glorious  prize 
e  rashly  boasts  ;  the  rest  our  will  denies, 
urself  will  swiftness  to  your  nerves  impart, 
urielf  with  rising  spirits  swell  your  heart, 
utomedon  your  rapid  flight  shall  bear 
fe  to  the  navy  through  the  storm  of  war. 
ir  yet  'tis  given  to  Tray  to  ravage  o'er 
ie  field,  and  spread  her  slaughters  to  the  shore  ; 
ie  sun  shall  see  her  conquer,  till  his  fall 
'ith  sacred  darkness  shades  the  face  of  all." 
He  said  ;  and  breathing  in  the  immortal  horse 
waive  spirit,  urged  them  to  the  course  ; 
n  their  high  manes  they  shake  the  dust,  anil  bear 
"he  kindling  chariot  through  tbe  parted  war : 
"'a  a  vulture  through  the  clamorous  train 

w,  that  scream,  and  scatter  roui\il  tt\e  \j\sivft. 
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From  danger  now  with  swiftest  speed  they  flew, 
And  now  to  conquest  with  like  speed  pursue  ; 
Sole  in  the  sent  the  charioteer  remains, 
Now  plies  the  javelin,  now  directs  the  reins  i 
Him  brave  Alcimedon  beheld  distress'd, 
Approach'd  the  chariot,  and  the  chief  add ress'd  : 

"  What  pod  provokes  thee  rashly  thus  to  dare, 
Alone,  unaided,  in  the  thickest  war? 
Alas  !  thy  friend  is  slain,  and  Hector  wields 
Achilles'  arms  triumphant  in  the  fields." 

"In  happy  time  (the  charioteer  replies) 
The  bold  Alcimedon  now  greets  my  eyes; 
No  Greek  like  him  the  heavenly  steeds  restrains. 
Or  holds  their  fury  in  suspended  reins  : 
Patroclus,  while  he  lived,  their  rage  couh 
But  now  Patroclus  is  an  empty  name  ! 
To  thee  f  yield  the  seat,  to  thee  resign 
The  ruling  charge  :  the  task  of  fight  be  n 

He  said.     Alcimedon,  with  active  heat, 
Snatches  the  reins,  and  vaults  into  the  seat. 
His  friend  descends.     The  chief  of  Troy  descrb 
And  call'd  jEneas  righting  near  his  side. 
"  Lo,  to  my  sight,  beyond  our  hope  restored, 
Achilles'  car,  deserted  of  its  lord  f 
The  glorious  steeds  our  ready  arms  invite, 
Scarce  their  weak  drivers  guide  them  through  At  iit'!l! 
Can  such  opponent*  stand  when  we  assail? 
Unite  thy  force,  my  friend,  and  we  prevail." 

The  son  of  Venus  to  the  counsel  yields ; 
Then  o'er  their  backs  they  spread  their  solid  shield* : 
With  brass  refulgent  the  broad  surface  shined, 
And  thick  bull-hides  the  spacious  concave  1' 
Them  Chromius  follows,  Aretus  succeeds ; 
Each  hopes  the  conquest  of  the  lofty  steeds  : 
In  vain,  brave  youths,  with  glorious  hopes  ye  b 
In  vain  advance  !  not  fated  to  return. 

Unmov'd,  Automedon  attends  the  fight, 
Implores  the  Eternal,  and  collects  his  might. 
Then  turning  to  Vi"\s  Sr\en4,  VAV  dauntless  mind  : 
"  Oh  keep  the  foaimng  omm«%  f\<w»*w^toiii\ 
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Full  on  my  shoulders  let  their  nostrils  blow, 
For  hard  the  fight,  determined  is  the  foe  ; 
Tis  Hector  comes  :  and  when  he  seeks  the  prize, 
War  knows  no  mean ;  he  wins  it  or  he  dies." 

Then  through  the  held  he  sends  his  voice  aloud, 
And  calls  the  Ajaces  from  the  warring  crowd, 
With  great  Atrides.     "Hither  turn,  (he  said,) 
Turn  where  distress  demands  immediate  aid ; 
The  dead,  encircled  by  his  friends,  forego, 
And  save  the  living  from  a  fiercer  foe. 
("nhelp'd  we  stand,  unequal  to  engage 
The  force  of  Hector,  and  jEneas'  rage  : 
Yet  mighty  as  they  are,  my  force  to  prove 
Is  only  mine  :  the  event  belongs  to  Jove." 

He  spoke,  and  high  the  sounding  javelin  flung, 
Which  pass'd  the  shield  of  Aretus  the  young  ; 
It  pierced  his  belt,  emboss'd  with  curious  art, 
Then  in  the  lower  belly  struck  the  dart. 
Ah  when  a  ponderous  axe,  descending  full, 
Cleaves  the  broad  forehead  of  some  brawny  bull : 
Struck  'twixt  the  horns,  he  springs   with  many  a 

bound, 
Then  tumbling  rolls  enormous  on  the  ground  : 
Thus  fell  the  youth  ;  the  air  his  soul  received, 
And  the  ejiear  trembled  as  ii is  entrails  heaved. 

Now  at  Automedon  the  Trojan  foe 
Discharged  his  lance  ;  the  meditated  blow, 
Stooping,  he  shunn'd  ;  the  javelin  idly  fled, 
And  hiss'd  innoxious  o'er  the  hero's  head ; 
Deep  rooted  in  the  ground,  the  forceful  spear 
In  long  vibrations  spent  its  fury  there. 
With  clashing  falchions  now  the  chiefs  had  closed, 
But  each  brave  Ajax  beard,  and  Interposed  ; 
Nor  longer  Hector  with  his  Trojans  stood, 
But  left  their  slain  companion  in  his  blood  : 
His  arms  Automedon  divests,  and  cries, 
"Accept,  Patrocliis,  l.his  mean  sacrifice  : 
Thus  have  I  soothed  my  griefs,  and  thus  have  paid, 
Poor  as  it  is,  some  offering  to  thy  shade." 

So  looks  the  linn  uVr  a  man  tried  War, 
AM  grim  frith  rage,  and  horrible  with  pow. 
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*°r  h"  T  shoulders  let  their  nostrils  blow, 

"Tin  Hd  tne  fi£ht,  determined  is  the  foe  ; 

^'ar  t  ctor  comes  :  and  when  he  seeks  the  prize. 

■j.,  "lows  no  mean  ;  he  wins  it  or  he  dies." 
-^id  *",  tilrough  the  field  he  sends  his  voice  aloud. 
M'it.  eai*>  the  Ajaces  from  the  warring  crowd, 
Ta°  ^eat  Atrides.     "  Hither  turn,  (he  said,) 
Tha  h       ere  distress  deifd"  immediate  aid  ; 
And    ead.  encircled  hy  fata  friends,  forego, 
f:lh„,ave  the  living  from  o  fiercer  foe. 
The  ^P  d  we  Btond    ulleqUa!  to  engage 
7«t  n?.r,'e  of  Hortor,  and  -EneaB  rage  : 
s  or.1  <ehty  «s  thev  are,  my  force  to  prove 
Ug  y  mine  ■  the' event  belong  to  Jove." 
Vhici  p°fce,  and  Inch  the  sounding  javelin  flung, 
i  Pier   P^&'d  the  shield  of  Aretus  the  young  ; 
y  -Ce<l  his  belt,  emhoss'd  with  curioua  art, 
•*h1Q  1q6  lower  belly  struck  the  dart 
!*„  *H  a  punclerous  axe,  descending  full, 
Ucf8  the  broad  forehead  of  some  brawny  bull: 
~tn    ***«t  tb»   l'cr"s>  he  springs   with  man? 

»  H 

Pt>Jls  enormous  on  the  ground : 
!  air  his  soul  received, 
as  his  entrails  heaved. 
e  Trojan  foe 
le  meditated  blow, 
■      '1  idly  Bed, 
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High  on  the  chariot  at  one  hound  he  sprung, 
And  o'er  his  seat  the  bloody  trophies  hung. 

And  now  Minerva  from  the  realms  of  air 
Descends  impetuous,  and  renews  the  war; 
For,  pleased  nt.  length  the  Grecian  arms  to  aid. 
The  Ion!  of  thunders  sent  the  blue-eyed  maid. 
As  when  high  Jove  denouncing  future  woe, 
O'er  the  dark  clouds  extends  his  purple  bow, 
(In  sign  of  tempests  from  the  troubled  air, 
Or  from  the  rage  of  man,  destructive  war,) 
The  drooping  rattle  dread  the  impending  skies, 
And  from  his  half-ttll'd  field  the  labourer  flies  j 
In  such  a  form  the  goddess  round  her  drew 
A  livid  cloud,  and  to  the  battle  flew. 
Assuming  Pho?nix'  shape  on  earth  she  falls, 
And  in  his  well-known  voice  to  Sparta  calli : 
"And  lies  Achilles'  friend,  beloved  by  all, 
A  prey  to  dogs  beneath  the  Trojan  wall? 
What  shame  to  Greece  for  future  timeB  to  tell, 
To  thee  the  greatest  in  whose  cause  he  fell  !" 
"  O  chief,  0  "father !  (Atreus'  son  replies) 
O  full  of  days  !  by  long  experience  wise  ! 
What  more  desires  my  soul,  than  here  unmoved 
To  guard  the  body  of  the  man  I  loved  ? 
Ah,  would  Minerva  send  me  strength  to  rear 
This  wearied  arm,  and  ward  the  storm  of  war ! 
But  Hector,  like  the  rage  of  fire,  we  dread, 
And  Jove's  own  iflorie*  Haze  around  hi*  head! 

Pleased  to  be  first  of  all  the  powers  address  il, 
She  breathes  new  vigour  in  her  hero's  breast. 
And  fil1«  with  keen  revenge,  with  fell  despite, 
Desire  of  blood,  and  rage,  and  lust  of  fight. 
So  bums  the  vengeful  hornet  (soul  all  o'er). 
Repulsed  in  vain,  and  thirsty  still  of  gar* ; 
(Bold  son  of  nir  nnd  heat)  on  angrv  wings 
Untamed,  untired,  he  turns,  attacks,  and  sting* 
Fired  with  like  ardour  fierce  Atrides  flew, 
And  sent  his  soul  with  every  lance  he  threw. 

There  atomi.  aTtoian,  not  unknown  to  fame. 
Action's  eon,  an*.  V^w*j«\v».i!a.TO*.-. 
With  riches  turnout'  4,  *oA  ■*\£&  w 
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By  Hector  loved,  hia  comrade,  and  hia  guest 
Through  his  broad  belt  the  spear  a  passage  found. 
And,  ponderous  as  he  falls,  his  arms  resound- 
Sudden  at  Hector's  side  Apollo  stood, 
Like  Phaanops,  Asiua'  eon,  appear'd  the  god  ; 
(Asius  the  great,  who  held  his  wealthy  reign 
In  fair  Abydos,  bv  the  rolling  main.) 

"Oh  prince  !  (he  cried)  Oh  foremost  once  in  fame 
What  Grecian  now  shall  tremble  at  thy  name  ? 
Dost  thou  at  length  to  Mecelaiis  yield, 
1  chief  once  thought  no  terror  of  the  field? 
Yet  singly,  now,  the  lou g-disputed  prize 
"e  bears  victorious,  while  our  army  flies: 
By  the  same  arm  illustrious  Podes  bled ; 
The  friend  of  Hector,  unrevenged,  is  dead  !  " 
This  heard,  o'er  Hector  spreads  a  cloud  of  wot, 
Rage  lifts  his  lance,  and  drives  him  on  the  foe. 

But  now  the  Eternal  shook  his  sable  shield, 
That  shaded  lde  and  all  the  subject  field 
Beneath  its  ample  verge.     A  rolling  cloud 
Involved  the  mount ;  the  thunder  roar'd  aloud  ; 
The  affrighted  hills  from  their  foundations  nod, 
And  blaze  beneath  the  lightnings  of  the  god  : 
At  one  regard  of  his  all-seeing  eye 
The  vanquish'd  triumph,  and  the  victors  fly. 

Then  trembled  Greece :  the  flight  Peneleua  led  ; 
"or  as  the  brave  Bceotian  turu'd  his  head 
o  face  the  foe,  Polydamas  drew  near, 
Ind  razed  his  shoulder  with  a  shorten' d  spear  : 
By  Hector  wounded,  Leitus  quits  the  plain, 
Pierced  through  the  wrist ;  and  raging  with  the  pain 
Grasps  his  ouce  formidable  lance  in  vain. 

Aa  Hector  follow'd,  Idomen  address' d 
~~  e  flaming  javelin  to  his  manly  breast ; 

e  brittle  point  before  his  corslet  yields  ; 
ixulting  Troy  with  clamour  fills  the  fields : 
High  on  his  chariots  the  Cretan  stood, 
The  hod  of  Priam  whirl'd  the  massive  wood. 
But  erring  from  its  aim,  the  impetuous  a^e&t 
Struct  to  the  dust  the  squire  and  cliarurtfter 
'>f  martial  Metion  :  Ccsranus  his  name, 
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Who  left  fair  Lyctus  for  the  fields  of  fame. 
Oa  foot  bold  Merion  fought  ;  and  now  laid  low, 
Had  graced  the  triumphs  of  his  Trojan  foe, 
But  thi!  brave  squire  the  ready  coursers  brought, 
And  with  his  life  his  master's  safety  bought 
Between  his  cheek  and  ear  the  weapon  went, 
The  teeth  it  shatter'd,  and  the  tongue  it  reDfc 
Prone  from  the  Beat  lie  tumbles  to  the  plain  ; 
His  dying  hand  forgets  the  falling  rein  : 
This  Merion  reaches,  bending  from  the  car, 
And  urges  to  desert  the  hopeless  war  : 
Idomenous  consents  ;  the  lash  applies  ; 
And  the  swift  chariot  to  the  navy  flies. 

Not  Ajai  less  the  will  of  heaven  descried, 
And  conquest  shifting  to  the  Trojan  side, 
Turn'd  by  the  hand  of  Jove.     Then  thus  begun, 
To  Atreus's  seed,  the  godlike  Telamon  r 

"  AJbs  !  who  sees  not  Jove's  almighty  hand 
Transfers  the  glory  to  the  Trojan  band? 
Whether  the  weak  or  strong  discharge  the  dart, 
He  guides  each  arrow  to  a  Grecian  heart : 
Not  so  our  spearB ;  incessant  though  tbey  rain, 
He  Buffers  every  lance  to  fall  in  vain. 
Deserted  of  the  god,  yet  let  us  try 
What  human  strength  and  prudence  can  supplr; 
If  yet  this  honour'd  corse,  in  triumph  home, 
May  glad  the  fleets  that  hope  not  our  return, 
Who  tremble  yet,  scarce  rescued  from  their  fates, 
And  still  hear  Hector  thundering  at  their  gates. 
Some  hero  too  must  he  despatch'd  to  bear 
The  mournful  message  to  I'elides'  ear ; 
For  sure  he  knows  not,  distant  on  the  shore. 
His  friend,  his  loved  Patroclus,  is  no  more. 
But  such  a  chief  I  apv  not  through  the  host: 
The  men,  the  steeds/ the  armies,  all  are  lost 

In  general  darkness Lord  of  earth  and  air  I 

Oh  king  !  Oh  rather  !  hear  my  humble  prayer : 
Dispel  this  cloud,  the  light  of  heaven  restore; 
Give  me  to  see,  a.o.4  fi^ax  asks  no  more  : 
If  Greece  must  perish,  isb  -Ok^  -w'CCv *«.-), 
But  let  us  peTisb  Va  lint  fas«  *A  4»j  V 
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With  tears  the  hero  spoke,  and  at  his  prayer 

The  god  relenting  clear' d  the  clouded  air ; 

Forth  burst  the  sun  with  all-enlightening  ray ; 

The  blaze  of  armour  flash'd  against  the  day. 

"Now,  now,  Atrides  !  cast  around  thy  sight ; 

'f  yet  Antilochue  survives  the  fight, 
*t  him  to  great  Achilles'  ear  convey 

'be  fatal  news" Atrides  hastes  away. 

So  turns  the  lion  from  the  nightly  fold, 
lough  high  in  courage,  and  with  hunger  bold, 
-ong-  gall'd  by  herdsmen,  and  long  vex'd  by  hounds, 
itiff  with  fatigue,  and  fretted  sore  with  wounds ; 
"he  darts  fly  round  him  from  a  hundred  hands, 
,nd  the  red  terrors  of  the  blazing  brands  : 
'ill  late,  reluctant,  at  the  dawn  of  day 
our  he  departs,  and  quits  the  untasted  prey, 
o  moved  Atrides  from  his  dangerous  place 
A'ith  weary  limbs,  but  with  unwilling  pace ; 
"he  foe,  he  fear'd,  might  yet  l'atroclus  gain, 

And  much  admonish'd,  much  adjured  bis  train  : 
"  O  guard  these  relics  to  your  charge  consign' d. 

And  bear  the  merits  of  the  dead  in  mind  ; 

How  sldll'd  he  was  in  each  obliging  art ; 

The  mildest  manners,  and  the  gentlest  heart : 

K;  was,  alas  !  but  fate  decreed  his  end, 
death  a  hero,  as  in  life  a  friend  !  " 
So  parts  the  chief;  from  rank  to  rank  he  flew, 
'ind  round  on  all  sides  sent  his  piercing  view. 
&  the  bold  bird,  endued  «ith  sharpest  eye 
•fall  that  wings  the  mid  aerial  sky, 
Tie  sacred  eagle,  from  his  walks  above 
looks  down,  and  sees  the  distant  thicket  move ; 
"hen  stoops,  and  sousing  on  the  quivering  hare, 
Snatches  his  life  amid  the  clouds  of  air. 
S'ot  with  less  quickness,  his  exerted  sight 
"  is'd  this  and  that  way,  through  the  ranks  of  fight 

1  on  the  left  the  chief  he  sought,  he  found, 
Cheering  his  men,  and  spreading  deaths  around  : 

To  him  the  king ;   "Ueloved  of  Jove1.   Aia.71  aeaa 
For  sadder  tidiu/fs  never  touch'd  thy  ear  ■, 
Thy  eyes  bare  triCness'd  what  a  fatal  turn  ' 
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How  Ilion  triumphs,  and  the  Achaians  mourn. 
This  is  not  all  :  Pntrodus,  on  the  shore 
Now  pale  and  lead,  shall  suceour  Greece  no  moti 
Fly  to  the  fleet,  this  instant  fly,  and  tell 
The  sad  Aohilles,  how  his  loved-one  fell : 
He  too  may  haste  the  nuked  corse  to  gain : 
The  arms  are  Hector's,  who  despoil'd  the  slain." 

The  youthful  warrior  heard  with  silent  woe, 
From  his  fair  eyes  the  tears  began  to  flow  : 
Big  with  the  mighty  grief,  he  strove  to  say 
What  sorrow  dictates,  but  no  word  found  way. 
To  brave  Laodocus  his  arms  he  flung. 
Who,  near  him  wheeling,  drove  his  steeds  alone; 
Then  ran  the  mournful  message  to  impart, 
With  tearful  eyes,  and  with  dejected  heart 
Swift  fled  the  youth  :   nor  Menelaus  stands 
(Though  sure  distress')!)  to  aid  the  Pyli;n 
But  bids  hold  Thrasymede  those  troops  sustain; 
Himself  returns  to  his  I'atroclus  slain. 
"Gone  is  Antilochus  (the  hero  said); 
But  hope  not,  warriors,  for  Achillea'  aid  : 
Though  fierce  his  rage,  unbounded  be  his  woe, 
Unarm'd,  he  fights  not  with  the  Trojan  foe. 
'Tis  in  our  hands  alone  our  hopes  remain, 
'Tis  our  own  vigour  must  the  dead  regain, 
And  save  ourselves,  while  with  impetuous  hat* 
Troy  pours  along,  and  this  way  rolls  our  fate." 

"  'Tis  well  'said  Ajar),  be  it  then  thy  care, 
With  Merion's  aid,  the  weighty  corse  to  rear : 
Myself,  anil  my  bold  lirother  will  sustain 
The  shock  of  Hector  and  his  charging  trail 
Nor  fear  we  armies,  fighting  Bide  by  side; 
What  Troy  can  dare,  we  have  already  tried, 
Have  tried  it,  and  have  stood."     The  hero  sai 
High  from  the  ground  the  warriors  heave  the  di 
A  general  clamour  rises  at  the  sight  : 
Loud  shout  the  Trojans,  and  renew  the 
Not  fiercer  rush  along  the  gloomy  wood, 
With,  rage \n*a\.vAe,a.«A -with  thirst  of  blou 
Voracious  Yuran&s,  vWitow  a.V\\^-W&... 
Their  furious  \v\m\ers ,  4i\s  fe  *«  vuwB&a&Nai 
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t  if  the  savage  turns  his  glaring  eye, 

ey  howl  aloof,  am!  round  the  forest  fly. 

us  on  retreating  Gi-eoce  ttio  Trojans  pour, 

tve  their  thick  falchions,  aod  their  javelins  showei 

t  Ajai  turning,  to  their  fears  the)'  yield, 

pale  they  tremble  and  forsake  the  field. 
■Vhile  thus  aloft  the  hero's  corse  they  hear, 
aind  them  rages  all  the  storm  of  war : 
ifusiou,  tumult,  horror,  o'er  the  throng 
men,  steeds,  chariots,  urged  the  rout  along  : 
is  fierce  the  winds  with  rising  flames  conspire 
wbelm  some  city  under  waves  of  fire  ; 
w  sink  in  gloomy  clouds  the  proud  abodes, 
•r  crack  the  blazing  temples  of  the  gods  ; 
b  rumbling  torrent  through  the  ruin  rolls, 
d  sheets  of  smoke  mount  heavy  to  the  poles. 
b  heroes  sweat  beneath  their  honour' d  load  : 
when  two  mules,  along  the  rugged  road, 
»m  the  steep  mountain  with  exerted  strength 
ig  some  vast  beam,  or  mast's  unwieldy  length ; 
y  they  groan,  big  drops  of  sweat  distil, 
e  enormous  timber  lumbering  down  the  hill  : 
these — Behind,  the  hulk  of  Ajax  stands, 
d.  breaks  the  torrent  of  the  rushing  bands. 
us  when  a  river  swell'd  with  sudden  rains 
reads  his  broad  waters  o'er  the  level  plains, 
»e  interposing  hill  the  stream  divides, 
d  breaks  its  force,  and  turns  the  winding  tides. 
11  close  they  follow,  close  the  rear  engage ; 
seas  storms,  and  Hector  foams  with  rage  : 
bile  Greece  a  heavy,  thick  retreat  maintains, 
edged  in  one  body,  like  a  flight  of  cranes, 
at  shriek  incessant,  while  the  falcon,  hung 
gh  on  poised  pinions,  threats  their  callow  young. 

from  the  Trojan  chiefs  the  Grecians  fly, 
ch  the  wild  terror,  ami  the  mingled  cry  : 
ithin,  without  the  trench,  and  all  the  way, 
row'd  in  bright  heaps,  their  arms  and  armour  lay  ; 
ich  horror  Jure  impresa'rt  '.  vet  still  proceeAs. 
o  work  of  death,  end  still  the  battle  Weeds. 
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ARGUMENT 


The  news  of  the  death  of  Patroclus  is  brought  10  Achill 
Antilochus.  Thetis,  hearing  his  lamentations,  come 
all  her  sea-nymphs  to  comfort  him.  The  speeches  i 
mother  and  son  on  this  occasion.  Iris  appears  to  Ai 
by  tbe  command  of  Juno,  and  orders  him  to  show  him 
the  head  of  the  intrenchmenls.  The  sight  of  him  lur 
fortunes  of  the  day,  and  the  bony  of  Patroclus  is  carri 
by  the  Greeks.  The  Trojans  call  a  council,  when  t 
and  Polydamas  disagree  in  tlicii  opinions:  but  the  »di 
the  former  prevails.  10  remain  encamped  in  the  field 
grief  of  Achilles  over  the  body  of  Patroclus. 

Thetis  goes  to  the  palace  of  Vulcan  to  obtain  new  an 
her  son.  The  description  of  the  wonderful  works  (if  VuJt 
and,  lastly,  that  noble  one  of  the  shieid  of  Achilles. 

The  latter  part  of  the  nine-and-iwentieih  day.  ind 
night  ensuing,  take  up  this  book;  the  scene  is  ai  AcJui 
tent  on  the  sea-shore,  from  whence  it  changes  to  the  pa) 
•of  Vulcan. 
Thus  like  the  rage  of  fire  the  combat  burtu, 
Aud  now  it  rises,  now  it  sinks  by  turns. 
Meanwhile,  where  Hellespont's  broad  w 
Stood  Nestor's  son.  the  messenger  of  w. 
There  eat  Achilla-,  shaded  by  his  si  " 
On  hoisted  yards  extended  to  the  galea  . 
Pensive  he  sat :  fur  ali  that  fate  design  "d 
Rose  in  sad  prospect  to  his  boding  mind. 
Thus  to  his  soul  he  said  :  "  Ah  !  what « 
The  Greeks,  late  victors,  now  to  quit  tl 
Is  this  the  dtty,  which  heaven  so  long  at 
Ordain'd,  to  sink  me  with  the  weigh!  o: 
(SoThetiawMii&^nYiBftVi'jiTrojaii  b 
The  bravest  of  fee  N^ttou^wu.toi'nJ    * 
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nould  lose  the  light !     Fulfilled  is  that  decree ; 

alien  is  the  warrior,  and  Patrciclua  he  ! 

i  vain  I  charged  him  soon  to  quit  the  plain, 

nd  wam'd  to  shun  Heetoreiin  force  in  vain  !" 

Thus  while  he  thinks,  AntiWhuS  appears, 

nd  tells  the  melancholy  tale  with  tears. 

Sad  tidings,  son  of  Peleus  !  thou  must  hear; 

ad  wretched  I,  the  unwilling  messenger  ! 

sad  is  Patroclua  !     For  his  corse  they  fight ; 

is  naked  corse  :  his  arms  are  Hector  s  right" 

A  sudden  horror  shot  through  all  the  chief, 

ad  wrapp'd  his  senses  in  the  cloud  of  grief ; 

ist  on  the  ground,  with  furious  hands  he  spread 

le  scorching  ashes  o'er  his  graceful  head  ; 

ia  purple  garments,  and  his  golden  hairs, 

aoee  he  deforms  with  dust,  and  these  he  tears; 

a  the  hard  soil  his  groaning  breast  he  threw, 

ad  roll'd  and  grovull'ri,  as  tn  i.-nth  he  grew. 

be  virgin  captives,  with  disordered  charms, 

Von  by  his  own,  or  by  Patroclua'  arms,) 

ugb'dfrbm  their  tents  with  cries  ;  and  gathering  round, 

eat  their  white  breasts,  and  fainted  on  the  ground  : 

Tlile  Nestor's  sou  sustains  a  manlier  part, 

nd  mourns  the  warrior  with  a  warrior's  heart ; 

Langs  on  his  arms,  amidst  his  frantic  woe, 

.nd  oft  prevents  the  meditated  blow. 

Far  in  the  deep  abysses  of  the  main, 
Pith  hoary  Nereus,  and  the  watery  train, 
"he  mother-goddess  from  her  crystal  throoe 
leard  his  loud  eries,  and  answer' d  groan  for  groan. 
"be  circling  Nereids  with  their  mistress  weep, 
tnd  all  the  sea-green  sisters  of  the  deep, 
"balia,  Glauce  (every  watery  name), 
■Jesseu  mild,  and  silver  Spio  came  : 
Jymothoe  and  t'ymodoce  were  nigh, 
Lnd  the  blue  languish  of  soft  Alia's  eye. 
Their  locks  Aetata  and  Iitnnoria  rear. 


..w. 


ja,  rnerusa,  jjoui,  lYieiiin, 

ire  gentle,  and  Amphithoe  gay  : 
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Next  (.'allianira,  t'allianassa  show 

Their  Bister  looks ;  Dexsmene  the  slow, 

And  swift  Dynamene,  now  cut  the  tides : 

Iasra  now  the  verdant  wave  divides  : 

Nemertes  with  Apseudes  lifts  the  head. 

Bright  Galatea  quits  her  pearly  bed  ; 

These  Orythia,  Clymene,  attend, 

Mtera,  Arnphinome,  the  train  extend  ; 

And  black  Janira,  and  Janassa  fair, 

And  Amatheia  with  her  amber  hair. 

All  these,  and  ail  that  deep  in  ocean  held 

Their  sacred  seats,  the  glimmering  grotto  fill'd ; 

Each  beat  her  ivory  breast  with  silent  woe, 

Till  Thetis'  sorrowB  thus  began  to  flow  : 

"Hear  me,  and  judge,  ye  sisters  of  the  main  I 
How  just  a  cause  has  Thetis  to  complain  '. 
How  wretched,  were  I  mortal,  were  my  fate  ! 
How  more  than  wretched  ia  the  immortal  sUte .' 
Sprung  from  my  bed  a  godlike  hero  came, 
The  bravest  far  that  ever  bore  the  name ; 
Like  some  fair  olive,  by  my  careful  hand 
He  grew,  he  Jlourish'd  and  adorn' d  the  land  : 
To  Troy  I  sent  him  :  hut  the  fates  ordain 
He  never,  never  must  return  again. 
So  short  a  space  the  light  of  heaven  to  view. 
So  short,  alas  !  and  till'd  with  anguish  too  ! 
Hear  how  his  sorrows  echo  through  the  shore  ! 
I  cannot  ease  them,  but  I  must  deplore  ; 
I  go  at  least  to  bear  a  tender  part, 
And  mourn  my  loved-oue  with  a  mother's  heart." 

She  said,  and  left  the  caverns  of  the  main, 
All  bathed  in  tears ;  the  melancholy  train 
Attend  her  way.     Wide-opening  part  the  tides, 
While  the  long  pomp  the  silver  wave  divides. 
Approaching  now,  they  touch 'd  the  Trojan  land; 
Then,  two  by  two,  ascended  up  the  strand. 
The  immortal  mother,  standing  cIobo  beside 
Her  mournful  offe^riivc,  to  his  sighs  replied ; 
Along  the  coast  t\ie\t  n\mE\eA  t\a.mm«*  t»m, 
Aud  thus  the  silver -SooteA  iame '«*%>'&-. 
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"Why  mourns  my  son?  thy  late  preferr'd  request 
The  god  has  granted,  and  the  Greeks  distress'd  : 
Why  mourns  my  son  ?  thy  anguish  let  me  share, 
Reveal  the  cause,  and  trust  a  parent's  care." 

He,  deeply  groaning — "To  this  cureless  irrief, 
Not  even  the  Thunderer's  favour  brings  relief. 
Patroclus — Ah  ! — say,  goddess,  can  1  boast 
A  pleasure  now  ?  revenge  itself  is  lost ; 
PatrocluB,  loved  of  all  my  martial  train, 
Beyond  mankind,  beyond  myself,  is  slain  ! 
Lost  are  those  arms  the  gods  themselves  bestow'd 
On  Peleus;  Hector  bears  the  glorious  load. 
Cursed  be  that  day,  when  all  the  powers  above 
Thy  charms  submitted  to  a  mortal  love  : 

0  hadst  thou  still,  a  sister  of  the  main, 
Pursued  the  pleasures  of  the  watery  reign  : 
And  happier  Peleus,  less  ambitious,  led 

lortal  beauty  to  his  equal  bed  ! 
Ere  the  sad  fruit  of  thy  unhappy  womb 
Had  caused  such  sorro'ws  past,  and  woes  to  come. 
For  soon,  alas  !  that  wretched  offspring  slain, 
New  woes,  new  sorrows,  shall  create  again, 
"Tis  not  in  fate  the  alternate  now  to  give  ; 
Patroclus  dead,  Achilles  hates  to  live. 
Let  me  revenge  it  on  proud  Hector's  heart, 
Let  his  last  spirit  smoke  upon  my  dart ; 
Oa  these  conditions  will  I  breathe  :  till  then, 

1  blush  to  walk  among  the  race  of  men." 
A  flood  of  tears,  at  this,  the  goddess  shed  : 

"Ah  then,  I  see  thee  dying,  see  thee  dead  ! 

When  Hector  falls,  thou  iliest." — "  Let  Hector  die, 

And  let  me  fall !  (Achilles  made  reply) 

Far  lies  Patroclus  from  his  native  plain  ! 

He  fell,  and  failing,  wish'd  my  aid  in  vain. 

Ah  then,  since  from  thi~  miserable  day 

I  cast  all  hope  of  my  return  away  ; 

Since,  unrevenged,  a  hundred  ghosts  demand 

The  fate  of  Hector  from  Achilles'  hand  ; 

Since  here,  for  brutal  courage  far  renown' 4, 

1  lire  ad  idle  burden  to  the  ground, 

1  K 
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(Otters  in  council  famed  for  nobler  skill, 
More  useful  to  preserve,  than  I  to  kill,) 
Let  me— But  oh  !  ye  gracious  powers  above  ! 
Wrath  and  revenge  from  men  and  gods  remove : 
Far,  far  too  dear  to  every  mortal  breast, 
Sweet  to  the  soul,  as  honey  to  the  taste  : 
Gathering  like  vapours  of  a  noxious  kind 
From  fiery  blood,  and  darkening  all  the  mind. 
Me  Agamemnon  urged  to  deadly  hate  ; 
'Tib  past— 1  quell  it ;  I  regign  to  fate. 
Yes — I  will  meet  the  murderer  of  my  friend ; 
Or  (if  the  gods  ordain  it)  meet  my  end. 
The  stroke  of  late  the  strongest  cannot  shun  : 
The  great  Alcides,  Jove's  unequall'd  son, 
To  Juno's  hate,  at  leugt.li  rcsign'd  his  breath, 
And  sunk  the  victim  of  all-conquering  death. 
So  shall  Achilles  fall !  stretch'd  pale  and  dead. 
No  more  the  Grecian  hope,  or  Trojan  dread  ! 
Let  me,  this  instant,  rush  into  the  fields, 
And  reap  what  glory  life's  short  harvest  yields. 
Shall  I  not  force  some  widow'd  dame  to  trar 
With  frantic  hands  her  long  dishevell'd  hair? 
Shall  I  not  force  her  breast  to  heave  with  sighs. 
And  the  soft  tears  to  trickle  from  her  eyes? 
Yes,  I  shall  give  the  fair  those  mournful  charmi 
Id  vain  you  hold  me — Hence  J  my  arms  !  m 
Soon  shall  the  sanguine  torrent  spread  so 
That  all  shall  know  Achilles  swells  the  tide.' 

"  My  son  (co:ruleuu  Thetis  made  reply. 
To  fate  submitting  with  a  secret  sigh,) 
Tbe  host  to  succour,  and  thy  friends  to  save. 
Is  worthy  thee  ;  the  duty  of  the  brave. 
But  canst  thou,  naked,  issue  to  the  plains." 
Thy  radiant  arms  the  Trojan  foe  detains. 
Insulting  Hector  bears  the  spoils  on  high, 
But  vainly  glories,  for  his  fate  is  nigh. 
Yet,  yet  awhile  thy  generous  ardour  stay ; 
Assured,  I  meet  thee  at.  the  dawn  of  day, 
Ciiarged  witb  ret*u\g«n\.  *xras  <,&  ^Wvius  lo*d), 
Vulcanian  arms,  the \aWvt  itf  »%<&' 
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turning  to  the  daughters  of  the  main, 
Jdess  thus  dismiss' d  her  azure  train  : 
sister  Nereids  !  to  your  deeps  descend  ; 
and  our  father's  sacred  seat  attend ; 
find  the  architect  divine, 
vast  Olympus'  starry  summits  shine  : 

our  hoary  sire" This  charge  she  gave  : 

i-green  sisters  plunge  beneath  the  wave  : 
Qiice  more  uscntils  1  hi"  Mess'd  abodes, 
jads  the  brazen  threshold  of  the  gods, 
now  the  Greeks  from  furious  Hector's  force, 
i  broad  Hellespont  their  headlong  course  ; 
t  their  chiefs  Patruclus'  body  bore 
rough  the  tempest  to  the  tented  shore. 
rse,  the  foot,  with  equal  fury  join'd, 
on  the  rear,  and  thunder'd  close  behind  : 
;e  a  flame  through  fields  of  ripen'd  corn, 
;e  of  Hector  o'er  the  ranks  was  borne, 
the  slain  hero  hy  the  foot  he  drew  ; 
to  the  skies  the  Trojan  clamours  flew  : 
;he  Ajaces  his  assault  sustain  ; 
ttk'd,  he  turns  ;  repnls'd,  attacks  again, 
ercer  shouts  his  lingering  troops  he  fires, 
ilds  a  step,  nor  from  his  post  retires  : 
ihful  shepherds  strive  to  force,  in  vain, 
ugry  lion  from  a  carcase  slain, 
et  Patroclus  had  he  borne  away, 

the  glories  of  the  extended  day, 
t  high  Juno  from  the  realms  of  air, 
despatch'd  her  trusty  messenger, 
rioutf  goddess  of  the  showery  bow, 

a  whirlwind  to  the  shore  below ; 
it  Achilles  at  his  ships  she  came, 
us  began  the  many-colour'd  dame  : 
ie,  son  of  Peleus  !  rise,  divinely  brave  ! 
lie  combat,  and  Patroclus  save  : 
n  the  slaughter  to  the  fleet  they  spread, 
1  by  mutual  wounds  around  the  dead. 
■  him  lairk  to  Troy  the  foe  contends  -. 
i  his  death  the  rage  of  Hector  ends  -. 
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A  prey  to  dogs  he  dooms  the  corse  to  lie, 
And  marks  the  place  to  fix  his  head  on  high. 
Rise,  and  prevent  (if  yet  yon  think  of  Fame) 
Thy  friend's  disgrace,  thy  own  eternal  shame  !' 

"Who  sends  thee,  goddess,  from  the  ethereal  si 
Achillea  thus.     And  Iris  thus  replies  ; 

"I  come,  Pelides  !  from  the  queen  of  Jove, 
The  immortal  empress  of  the  realms  above  ; 
Unknown  to  him  who  sits  remote  on  high, 
Unknown  to  nil  the  synod  of  the  sky." 
"Thou  comeKt  in  vain  (he  cries,  with  fury  wai 
Arms  I  have  none,  and  can  I  fight  uuarm'd  ? 
Unwilling  as  I  am,  of  force  I  stay, 
Till  Thetis  bring  me  at  the  dawn  of  dav 
Vnlcaniaii  arms  :  what  other  can  1  wield, 
Except  the  mighty  Telamonian  shield  ? 
That,  in  my  friend's  defence,  has  Ajax  spread, 
While  his  strong  lance  around  him  heaps  the 
The  gailnnt  chief  defends  Menostius'  son, 
And  does  what  his  Achilles  should  have  done. 

"Thy  want  of  arms  (said  hia)  well  we  know: 
But  though  unarm 'u,  yet  clad  in  terrors,  go  ! 
Let  but  Achilles  o'er  yon  trench  appear, 
Proud  Troy  shall  tremble,  and  consent  to  fear: 
Greece  from  one  glance  of  that  tremendous  e] 
Shall  take  new  courage,  and  disdain  to  fly. 

She  spoke,  and  pass'd  in  air.     The  hero  ro§ 
Her  a?gis  I'nllas  o'er  his  shoulder  throws ; 
Around  his  brows  a  golden  cloud  she  spread ; 
A  stream  of  glory  flamed  above  his  head. 
As  when  from  some  beleaguer'd  town  arise 
The  smokes,  high  curling  to  the  shaded  skies 
(Seen  from  some  island,  o'er  the  main  afar, 
When  men  distress'd  hang  out  the  sign  of  war ;} 
Soon  as  the  sun  in  ocean  hides  his  rays, 
Thick  on  the  hills  the  naming  beacons  blaze  , 
With  long- projected  beams  the  seas  are  bright, 
And  heaven's  nigh  arch  reflects  the  ruddy  light 
So  from  Achilles'  he&A^iemjVevAoMwritfc, 
iteflecting  blaze  on  o\ai*  a^aviuA.'CY.^Yieft 
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rth  march'd  the  chief,  and  distant  from  the  crowd, 
gh  on  the  rampart  raised  his  voice  aloud  ; 
itb  her  own  shout  Minerva  swells  the  sound ; 
roy  starts  astonish'd,  and  the  shores  rebound. 
■  the  loud  trumpet's  brazen  mouth  from  far 
ith  shrilling  clangour  sounds  the  alarm  of  wai 
ruck  from  the  walls,  the  echoes  float  on  high, 
id  the  round  bulwark*  and  thick  towers  reply 
high  his  brazen  voice  the  hero  rear'd  : 
ets  dropp'd  their  arms,  and  trembled  as  they  heard 
d  back  the  chariots  roll,  and  coursers  bound, 
d  steeds  and  men  lie  mingled  on  the  ground, 
hast  they  see  the  living  lightnings  play, 
d  turn  their  eyeballs  from  the  Hashing  ray. 
rice  from  the  trench  his  dreadful  voice  he  raised, 
d  thrice  they  fled,  confounded  and  amazed. 
nelve  in  the  tumult  wedged,  untimely  rush'd 
;  I  heir  own  spears,  by  their  o»  n  chariots  crush 'd  : 
hile,  shielded  from  the  diuts.  tin-  Greeks  obtain 
e  long-contended  carcase  of  the  slain. 
A  lofty  bier  the  breathless  warrior  bears : 
round,  his  sad  companions  melt  in  tears, 
ut  chief  Achilles,  bending  down  his  head, 
s  unavailing  sorrows  o'er  the  dead, 
im  late  triumphant,  with  his  steeds  and  car, 
e  sent  refulgent  to  the  field  of  war ; 

)V  change  !)  now  senseless,  pale,  he  found, 
d  forth,  and  gagh'd  with  many  a  gaping  wound. 
Healltime,  unwearied  with  his  liravenly  way, 
ocean's  waves  the  unwilling  light  of  day 
Quench 'd  his  red  orb,  at  Juno's  high  command, 
And  from  their  labours  eased  the  Aehaiau  band. 
The  frighted  Trojans  {panting  from  the  war, 
Their  steeds  unharness' d  from  the  weary  car) 
A  sudden  council  call'd  :  each  chief  appear'd 
In  haste,  and  standing  ;  for  to  sit  they  fear'd. 
Twas  now  no  season  for  prolong'd  debate ; 
They  saw  Achilles,  and  in  him  their  fate. 
Silent  thcj'  stood  :  I'olydamaa  at  lastj 
"~U'd  to  discern  the  future  by  the  past, 
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The  son  of  Panthus,  thus  express' d  his  fears 
(The  friend  of  Hector,  and  of  equal  years  ; 
The  self-same  night  to  both  a  being  gave, 
One  wise  hi  council,  one  to  action  brave)  : 

"In  free  debate,  my  friends,  your  sentence  speak; 
For  me,  I  move,  before  the  morning  break. 
To  raise  our  camp  :  too  dangerous  here  our  post, 
Far  from  Troy  walls,  and  on  a  naked  coast. 
I  deem'd  not  Greece  so  dreadful,  while  engageil 
In  mutual  feuds  her  king  and  hero  raged  ; 
Then,  while  we  hoped  our  armies  might  prevail, 
We  boldly  camp'd  beside  a  thousand  sail. 
1  dread  Pelides  now  :  his  rage  of  mind 
Not  long  continues  to  the  si l urea  confined, 
Nor  to  the  fields,  where  long  iit  equal  fray 
Contending  nations  won  and  lost  the  day  ; 
For  Troy,  for  Troy,  shall  henceforth  be  the  strife, 
And  the  bard  contest  not  for  fame,  but  life. 
Haste  then  to  I  lion,  while  the  favouring  night 
Detains  these  terrors,  keeps  that  arm  from  fight 
If  but  the  morrow's  sun  behold  us  here, 
That  arm,  those  terrors,  we  shall  feel,  not  fear  : 
And  hearts  that  now  disdain,  shall  leap  with  joy. 
If  heaven  permit  them  then  to  enter  Troy. 
Let  not  my  fatal  propheov  be  true, 
Nor  what  I  tremble  but  to  think,  ensue. 
Whatever  be  our  fate,  yet  let  us  try 
What  force  of  thought  ami  reason  can  supply ; 
Let  us  on  counsel  for  our  guard  depend ; 
The  town  her  gates  and  bulwarks  shall  defend. 
When  morning  dawns,  our  well-appointed  powers, 
Array'd  in  arms,  shall  iine  the  lofty  towers. 
Let  the  fierce  hero,  then,  when  fury  calls, 
Vent  his  mad  vengeance  oil  our  rocky  walls, 
Or  fetch  a  thousand  circles  round  the  plain. 
Till  his  spent  coursers  seek  the  fleet  again  : 
So  may  his  rage  be  tired,  and  labour' d  down  1 
And  dogs  b\\m\V  leat  Win  ere  he  sack  the  town." 

"Return1.  UhaA  ftwAwt ,  ^th\ -w'Aki  %lern  d' 
What  !   coop  w\io\eKm«»iii»™  ■j^&m  ' 
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For  brass  exhaustiess,  and  for  mines  of  gold 
But  while  inglorious  in  her  walls  we  stay'd, 
Sunk  were  her  treasures,  and  her  stores  dceay'd  ; 
The  Phrygians  now  her  scatter' d  spoils  enjoy, 
And  proud  Mfeonia  wastes  the  fruits  of  Troy. 
Great  Jove  at  length  my  arms  to  conquest  calls, 
And  shuts  the  Grecians  in  their  wooden  walls  : 
Darest  thou  dispirit  whom  the  gods  incite? 
Flies  any  Trojan  ?     1  shall  stop  his  flight- 
To  better  counsel  then  attention  lend  ; 
Take  due  refreshment,  and  the  watch  attend. 
If  there  he  one  whose  riches  cost  him  care, 
Forth  let  him  bring  them  for  the  troops  to  share ; 
TiB  better  generously  bestow'd  on  those, 
m"    n  left  the  plunder  of  our  country's  foes. 
1  as  the  morn  the  purple  orient  warms, 
ce  on  yon  navy  will  we  pour  our  arms. 

great  Achilles  rise  in  all  his  might, 
be  the  danger  :  I  shall  stand  the  light. 
lour,  ye  gods  !  or  let  me  gain  or  give  ; 
Lnd  live  he  glorious,  whosoe'er  shall  live  ! 
Mars  is  our  common  lord,  alike  to  all ; 
And  oft  the  victor  triumphs,  but  to  fall." 

The  shouting  host  in  loud  applauses  join'd ; 
So  Pallas  robb'd  the  many  of  their  mind  ; 
To  their  own  sense  eondemn'd,  and  left  to  choose 
The  worst  advice,  the  better  to  refuse. 

While  the  long  night  extends  her  sahle  reign, 
Around  Patroclus  mourn'd  the  Grecian  train. 
Stern  in  superior  grief  l'elides  stood  ; 
Those  slaughtering  arms,  so  used  to  bathe  in  blood, 
Now  clasp  hi-  clay-cold  limbs  :  then  gushing  start 
The  teara,  and  sighs  burst  from  his  swelling  heart. 
The  lion  thus,  with  dreadful  anguish  stung, 
Roars  through  the  desert,  and  demands  his  young  ; 

kWhen  the  grim  savage,  to  his  rifted  den 
Too  late  returning,  snuffs  the  track  <yj  mftTA, 
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And  o'er  the  vales  and  o'er  the  forest  bounds ; 
His  clamorous  nitf  the  hallowing  wood  resounds. 
So  grieves  Achilla  ;  and,  impetuous,  vents 
To  all  his  Myrmidons  his  loud  laments. 

"  In  what  vain  promise,  gods  !  did  I  engage, 
When  to  console  Mencetius'  feeble  age, 
I  vowed  his  much-loved  offspring  to  restore, 
Charged  with  rich  spoils,  to  fair  Opuntia's  shore?1 
But  migbtv  Jove  cuts  short,  with  just  disdain, 
The  long,  long  views  of  poor  designing  man  ! 
One  fate  the  warrior  and  the  friend  shall  strike, 
And  Troy's  black  sands  must  drink  our  blood  alike. 
Me  too  a  wretched  mother  shall  deplore, 
An  aged  father  never  see  me  more  ! 
Yet,  my  Patroclus  !  yet  a  space  I  stay, 
Then  swift  pursue  thee  on  the  darksome  way. 
Ere  thy  dear  relic?  in  the  grave  are  laid, 
Shall  Hector's  head  he  offer' d  to  thy  shade ; 
That,  with  his  arms,  shall  hang  before  thy  shrine  ; 
And  twelve,  the  noblest  of  the  Trojan  line, 
Sacred  to  vengeance,  by  this  hand  expire  ; 
Their  lives  effused  around  thy  flaming  pyre. 
Thus  let  me  lie  till  then  !  thus,  closely  press' d. 
Bathe  thy  cold  face,  and  sob  upon  thy  breast ! 
While  Trojan  captives  here  thy  mourners  stay, 
Weep  all  the  night  and  murmur  all  the  day  : 
Spoils  of  my  arms,  and  thine  ;  when,  wasting  »     . 
Our  swords  kept  time,  and  conquer' d  Bide  by  side." 

He  spoke,  and  bade  the  sad  attendants  round 
Cleanse  the  pale  corse, and  wash  each  honour'd  wound. 
A  massy  caldron  of  stupendous  frame 
They  brought,  and  placed  it  o'er  the  rising  flame  : 
Then  heup'd  the  lighted  wood  ;  the  flame  divide* 
Beneath  the  vase,  and  climbs  around  the  sides : 
In  its  wide  womb  thov  pour  the  rushing  sfc«™m ; 
The  boiling  water  hubbies  to  the  brim. 
rhe  body  then  they  ha  the  with  pious  toil, 
Embalm  the  wounds,  anoint  the  limbs  with  oi 
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High  on  a  bed  of  state  extended  laid, 

And  decent  cover'd  with  a  linen  shade  ; 

Last  o'er  the  dead  the  milk-white  veil  they  threw  : 

That  done,  their  sorrows  and  their  sighs  renew. 

Meanwhile  to  Juno,  in  the  realms  above, 
(His  wife  and  sister.)  spoke  almighty  Jove. 
"  At  last  thy  will  prevails  :  great  Peleus'  sol 


n  arms  :  such  grar'p  thy  Greeks  have  won. 
Say  (for  I  know  not),  is  their  race  divine, 
And  thou  the  mother  of  that  martial  line?" 

"What  words  are  these .-  (the  imperial  dame  replies, 

yTiile  anger  flash'd  from  her  majestic  eyes) 
lccour  like  this  a  mortal  arm  might  lend, 
nd  such  success  mere  human  wit  attend  : 
d  shall  not  1,  the  second  power  above, 
aven's  queen,  and  consort  of  the  thundering  Jove, 

/,  shall  not  I  one  nation's  fate  command, 
Not  wreak  my  vengeance  on  one  guilty  land?" 

So  they.     Meanwhile  the  silver-footed  dame 
Reach'd  the  Vulcanian  dome,  eternal  frame ! 
High-eminent  amiii  the  works  divine, 
Where  heaven's  far-tii-iiimnir  brazi-n  mansions  shine. 
There  the  lame  architect  the  goddess  found, 
Obscure  in  Einnke,  his  J.il^is  llamitig  round, 
While  bathed  in  sweat  from  tire  to  fire  he  flew 
And  puffing  loud,  the  roaring  billows  blew. 
That  day  no  common  task  ins  labour  claim'd  : 
Full  twenty  tripods  for  his  hull  he  framed, 
That  placed  on  living  wheels  of  massy  gold, 
(Wondrous  to  tell,)  instinct  with  spirit  roll'd 
From  place  to  place,  around  the  bless'd  abodes 
Self-moved,  obedient  to  the  beck  of  gods  : 
For  their  fair  handles  now,  o'erwrought  with  flo 
In  moulds  prepared,  the  glowing  ore  he  pours. 
Just  as  responsive  to  his  thought  the  frame 
Stood  prompt  to  move,  the  azure  goddess  came 
Charis,  his  spouse,  a  grace  divinely  fair, 

8Vith  purple  fillets  round  her  braided  hair,) 
bserved  ber  entering ;  her  soft  hand  s\ie  ^ie»«£  d> 
And,  smiling,  thus  the  watery  queen,  address  d " 
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"  What,  goddess  !  this  unusual  favour  draws? 
All  hail,  and  welcome  !  whatsoe'er  the  cause; 
Till  ikih  a  stranger,  in  a  happy  hour 
Approach,  and  taste  the  dainties  of  the  bower. 

High  on  a  throne,  with  stars  of  silver  graced, 
And  various  artifice,  the  queen  she  placed  ; 
A  footstool  at  her  feet :  then  calling1,  said, 
"  Vulcan,  draw  near,  'tis  Thetis  asks  your  aid." 
"Thetis  (replied  the  god)  our  powers  may  claim. 
An  ever-dear,  an  ever-honour'd  name  ! 
When  my  proud  mother  hurl'd  me  from  the  sty, 
(My  awkward  form,  it  seems,  displeased  her  eye,) 
She,  and  Eurynome,  my  griefs  redress'd, 
And  soft  received  me  on  their  silver  breast. 
Even  then  these  arts  employ 'd  my  infant  thought : 
Chains,  bracelets,  pendants,  all  their  toys,  I  wrought. 
Nine  years  kept  secret  in  the  dark  abode. 
Secure  I  lay,  conceal'd  from  man  and  god  : 
Deep  in  a  cavern' d  rock  my  days  were  led  ; 
The  rushing  ocean  murmur' d  o'er  my  head. 
Now,  since  her  presence  glads  our  mansion,  say, 
For  such  desert  what  service  can  I  pay  ? 
Vouchsafe,  O  Thetis  !  at  our  board  to  share 
The  genial  rites,  aud  hospitable  fare  ; 
While  I  the  labours  of  the  forge  forego, 
And  bid  the  roaring  bellows  cease  to  blow." 

Then  from  his  anvil  the  lame  artist  rose ; 
Wide  with  distorted  legs  oblique  he  goes. 
And  stills  the  bellows,  and  (in  order  laid) 
Locks  in  their  chests  his  instruments  of  trade- 
Then  with  a  sponge  the  sooty  workman  dress'd 
His  brawny  arms  embrown'd,  and  hairy  breast. 
With  his  huge  sceptre  graced,  and  red  attire, 
Came  halting  forth  the  sovereign  of  the  fire : 
The  monarch's  steps  two  female  forms  uphold, 
That  moved  and  breathed  in  animated  gold  ; 
To  whom  was  voice,  and  sense,  and  science  given 
Of  works  divine  (such  wonders  are  in  heaven  !) 
On  these  supported,  ■wi.fti  \hwo£mI  jr,ait. 
He  reach' d  the  foraae  w\«n*>  tk»vi*Tm!o»»»»-, 
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There  placed  beside  her  on  the  shining  frame. 
He  thus  address'd  the  silver-footed  dame  : 

"Thee,  welcome,  goddess  !   what  occasion  ualls 
(So  long  a  stranger)  to  these  honour' d  walla? 
"f is  thine,  fair  Thetis,  the  command  to  lay, 
And  Vulcan's  joy  and  duty  to  obey." 

To  whom  the  mournful  mother  thus  replies  : 
(The  crystal  drops  stood  trembling  in  her  eyes  :) 
"  O  Vulcan  !  say,  was  ever  breast  divine 
So  pierced  with  sorrows,  so  o'erwlielm'd  as  mine? 
Of  all  the  goddesses,  did  Jove  prepare 
For  Thetis  only  such  a  weight  of  care  ? 
I,  only  I,  of  all  the  watery  race 
By  force  subjected  to  a  man's  embrace, 
Who,  sinking  now  with  age  and  sorrow,  pays 
The  mighty  line  imposed  on  length  of  days. 
Sprung  from  my  bed,  a  godlike  hero  came, 
The  bravest  sure  that  ever  bore  the  name  ; 
Like  some  fair  plant  beneath  my  careful  hand 
He  grew,  he  flourished,  and  he  graced  the  land  : 
To  Troy  I  sent  him  !  but  hiB  native  shore 
Never,  ah  never,  shall  receive  him  more ; 
(Even  while  he  lives,  he  wastes  with  secret  woe ;) 
Nor  I,  a  goddess,  can  retard  the  blow  ! 
Robb'd  of  the  prize  the  Grecian  suffrage  gave, 
The  king  of  nations  forced  his  royal  slave  : 
For  this  be  grieved  ;  and,  till  the  Greeks  oppress'd 
Required  his  arm,  he  surrow'd  unredress'd. 
Large  gifts  they  promise,  and  their  elders  send ; 

s  not,  but  permits  his  friend 
mi  arms,  ins  sieeds,  his  forces  to  employ  : 
He  marches,  combats,  almost  conquers  'Iroy  : 
Then  slain  by  Phoebus  (Hector  had  the  name) 
At  once  resigns  his  armour,  life,  and  fame. 
But  thou,  in  pity,  by  my  prayer  bi 


Grace  with  immortal  arms  this  short-lived  son, 

And  to  the  field  in  martial  pomp  restore, 

To  shine  with  glory,  till  he  shines  no  more  !" 

kTo  her  the  artist-nod  :  "  Thy  griefs  tesugo., 
Secure,  what  FuJean  can,  is  ever  thine. 
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O  could  I  hide  him  from  tlie  Fates,  as  we]], 
Or  with  these  bauds  the  cruel  stroke  repel, 
As  I  shall  forge  must  envied  arms,  the  gaze 
Of  wondering  ages,  and  the  world's  amaze  ! " 

Thus  having  said,  the  dither  of  the  tires 
To  the  black  labours  of  bis  forge  retires. 
Soon  as  he  bade  them  blow,  the  bellows  tum'd 
Their  iron  mouths  ;  and  where  the  furnace  burn'' 
Resounding  breathed  :  at  once  the  blast  expires, 
And  twenty  forge*  catch  at  once  the  fires ; 
Just  as  the  god  directs,  now  loud,  now  low, 
They  raise  a  tempest,  or  they  gently  blow  ; 
In  hissing  flames  huge  silver  bars  are  roll'd, 
And  stubborn  brass,  ami  tin.  ami  solid  gold; 
Before,  deep  fix'd,  the  eternal  anvils  stand  ; 
The  ponderous  hammer  loads  his  better  hand, 
His  left  with  tongs  turns  the  vex'il  metal  round, 
And  thick,  stnn:;.r  stf  ■ke-.  the  doubling  vaults  rcb 
Then  first  he  form'd  the  immense  and  solid  shield 
Rich  various  artifice  emblazed  the  field  ; 
Its  utmost  verge  a  threefold  circle  bound ; 
A  silver  chain  suspends  the  massy  round  ; 
Five  ample  plates  the  broad  expanse  compose, 
And  godlike  labours  on  the  surface  rose. 
There  shone  the  image  of  the  master-mind  : 
There  earth,  there  heaven,  there  ocean  be  design 
The  unwearied  sun,  the  moon  completely  round. 
The  starry  lights  that  heaven's  high  convex  crown 
The  Pleiads,  Hyads,  with  the  northern  team  ; 
And  great  Orion's  mure  refulgent  beam  ; 
To  winch,  around  the  axle  of  the  sky, 
The  Bear,  revolving,  points  his  golden  eye, 
Still  ahines  exalted  on  the  ethereal  plain, 
Nor  bathes  his  blazing  forehead  in  the  main. 

Two  cities  radiant  on  the  shield  appear, 
The  image  one  of  peace,  and  one  of  war. 
Here  sacred  pomp  and  genial  feast  delight. 
Anil  solemn  dance,  and  hymeneal  rite ; 
Along  the  street  the  iww-wiaAi&Vm&aawre  led, 
With  torches  flam"\ng,t»  Vk«i»iyuA\«*\ 
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The  youthful  dancers  in  a  circle  hound 
To  the  soft  (lute,  and  cithern's  silver  sound  : 
Through  the  fair  streets  the  matrons  in  a  row 
Stand  in  their  porches,  and  enjoy  the  show. 

There  in  the  forum  swarm  a  numerous  train  ; 
The  subject  of  debate,  a  townsman  slain  : 
One  pleads  the  fine  discharged,  which  one  denied, 
And  bade  the  public  and  the  laws  decide: 
The  witness  is  produced  on  either  hand : 
For  this,  or  that,  the  partiiil  people  stand  : 
The  appointed  heralds  still  the  noisy  bands, 
And  form  a  ring,  with  sceptres  in  their  bunds: 
On  seats  of  stone,  within  the  sacred  place, 
The  reverend  elders  nodded  o'er  the  case ; 
Alternate,  each  the  attesting  sceptre  took, 
And  rising  solemn,  each  Ins  sentence  Spoke. 
Two  golden  talents  lay  amidst,  in  sight, 
The  prize  of  him  who  beat  adjudged  the  right. 

Another  part  (a  prospect  differing  far) 
"rlow'd  with  refulgent  arms,  and  horrid  war. 
wo  mighty  hosts  a  leaguer' d  town  embrace, 
jid  one  would  pillage,  one  would  burn  the  place, 
leantime  the  townsmen,  arm'd  with  silent  care, 
l  secret  ambush  on  the  foe  prepare  : 
Tjeir  wives,  their  children,  and  the  watchful  band 
>f  trembling  parents,  on  the  turrets  stand. 
"hey  march  ;  by  Pallas  and  by  Mars  made  bold : 
Sold  were  the  gods,  their  radiant  garments  gold, 
Lnd  gold  their  armour  :  these  the  squadron  led, 
LUgust,  divine,  superior  by  the  head  ! 
A  place  for  ambush  fit  they  found,  and  stood, 
Cover* d  with  shields,  beside  a  silver  flood. 
Two  spies  at  distance  lurk,  and  watchful  seem 
If  sheep  or  oxen  seek  the  winding  stream. 
Soon  the  white  flocks  proceeded  o'er  the  plains, 
And  steers  slow-moving,  and  two  shepherd  swains; 
Behind  them  piping  on  their  reeds  they  go, 
Nor  fear  an  ambush,  nor  suspect  a  foe. 
In  arms  the  glittering  squadron  rising  to\m4 
Rush  sudden  ;  hills  of  slaughter  heap  ttie  gtaw 
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Whole  flocks  and  herds  lie  hleeding  on  the  plaint, 
And,  all  amidst  them,  dead,  the  shepherd  swain?  ! 
The  bellowing  oxen  the  besiegers  hear ; 
They  rise,  take  horse,  approach,  and  meet  the  wai 
They  fight,  they  fall,  beside  the  Bilver  flood  ; 
The  waving  silver  seem'd  to  bluah  with  blood. 
There  Tumult,  there  Contention  stood  confess' d ; 
One  rear'd  a  dagger  at  a  captive's  breast ; 
One  held  a  living  foe,  that  freshly  bled 
With  new-made  wounds ;  another  dragg'd  a  dead ; 
Now  here,  now  there,  the  carcases  they  tore  : 
Fate  stalk'd  amidst  them,  grim  with  human  gore. 
And  the  whole  war  came  out,  and  met  the  eye; 
And  each  bold  figure  seem'd  to  live  or  die. 

A  field  deep  furrow'd  next  the  god  design'd, 
The  third  time  labour' d  by  the  sweating  hind ; 
The  shining  shares  full  many  ploughmen  guide, 
And  turn  their  crooked  yokes  on  every  side. 
Still  as  at  either  end  they  wheel  around, 
The  master  meets  them  with  his  goblet  crown' ' 
The  hearty  draught  rewards,  renews  their  toil 
Then  back  the  turning  ploughshares  cli 
Behind,  the  rising  earth  in  ridges  roll'd  . 
And  Bable  look'd,  though  form'd  of  molten  go] 

Another  field  rose  liiph  with  waving  gTain 
With  bended  sickles  stand  the  reaper  train  : 
Here  stretch'd  in  ranks  the  levell'ri  swarths  ; 
Sheaves  heap'd  on  sheaves  here  thicken  up  the  B 
With  sweeping  stroke  the  mowers  strow  the  lands 
The  gatherers  follow,  and  collect  in  hands ; 
And  last  the  children,  in  whose  arms  are  borne 
jToo  short  to  gripe  them)  the  brown  sheaves  of 
The  rustic  monarch  of  the  field  descries, 
With  silent  glee,  the  heaps  around  him  rise. 
A  ready  banquet  on  the  turf  is  laid, 
Beneath  an  ample  oak's  expanded  shade. 
The  victim  ox  the  sturdy  youth  prepare  ; 
"rha  reaper's  due  tepaat,  the  «-<.—• ■"'»  - — 


I,  ' 
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Next,  ripe  in  ve\\ow  ftu\&,»i'\-v,fc\n.-(i  »Vv&w, 
Bent  with  the  pon4eTOus\i»tNwrt.«V\\»-™i»-, 
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A  deeper  dye  the  dangling-  clusters  show, 
And  curl'd  on  silver  props,  in  order  glow  : 
A  darker  metal  mix'd  intrench' d  the  place  ; 
And  pales  of  glittering  tin  the  inclosure  grace. 
To  this,  one  pathway  gently  winding  leads, 
Where  march  a  train  with  baskets  on  their  heads, 
(Fair  maids  and  blooming  youths,)  that  smiling  lnvir 
The  purple  product  of  the  autumnal  year. 
To  these  a  youth  awakes  the  warbling1  strings, 
Whose  tender  lay  the  fate  of  Linus  sings ; 
In  measured  dance  behind  him  move  the  train, 
Tune  soft  the  voice,  and  answer  to  the  strain. 
Here  hards  of  oxen  march,  erect  and  bold, 
ar  high  their  horns,  and  seem  to  low  in  gold, 
id  speed  to  meadows  on  whose  sounding  shores 
rapid  torrent  through  the  rushes  roars : 
'our  golden  herdsmen  as  their  guardians  stand, 
And  nine  sour  dogs  complete  the  rustic  band. 
Two  lions  rushing  from  the  wood  appear'd ; 
And  seized  a  bull,  the  master  of  the  herd  : 
He  roar'd  :  in  vain  the  dogs,  the  men  withstood  ; 
They  tore  his  flesh,  and  drank  his  sable  blood. 
The  dogs  (oft  cheer'd  in  vain)  desert  the  prey, 
Jread  the  grim  terrors,  and  at  distance  bay. 
Next  this,  the  eye  the  art  of  Vulcan  leads 
**   ep  through  fair  forests,  and  a  length  of  meads, 
d  stalls,  and  folds,  and  scatter' d  cots  between  ; 
Lnd  fleecy  flocks,  that  whiten  all  the  scene. 

A  figured  dance  succeeds ;  such  once  was  seen 
"n  lofty  Gnossus  for  the  Cretan  queen, 
orm'd  by  Dtedalean  art ;  a  comely  band 
f  youths  and  maidens,  hounding  hand  in  hand. 
"  e  maids  in  soft  simars  of  linen  dress'd  ; 

e  youths  all  graceful  in  the  glossy  vest : 
If  those  the  locks  with  flowery  wreath  inroll'd  ; 
If  these  the  sides  adorn'd  with  swords  of  gold, 
That  glittering  gay,  from  silver  belts  depend. 
flow  all  at  once  they  rise,  at  once  descend, 
With  well-taught  Feet :  now  shape  in  obliuiie  w 
7-oafusedly  regular,  the  moving  mine  '. 
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Now  forth  at  once,  too  awift  for  sight,  they  spring, 

And  undistinguish'd  blend  the  flying  ring  1 

So  whirls  a  wheel,  in  giddy  circle  toss'd, 

And,  rapid  as  it  runs,  the  single  spokes  are  lost 

The  gazing  multitudes  admire  around  : 

Two  active  tumblers  in  the  centre  bound  ; 

Now  high,  now  low,  their  pliant  limbs  they  bend : 

And  general  songs  the  sprightly  revel  end. 

Thus  tho  broad  shield  complete  the  artist  crowrid 
With  his  lost  hand,  and  pour  d  the  ocean  round  : 
In  living  silver  seem'd  the  waves  to  roll, 
And  beat  the  buckler's  verge,  and  bound  the  whola 

This  done,  whate'er  a  warrior's  use  requires 
He  forged  ;  the  cuirass  that  outshone  the  fires, 
The  greaves  of  ductile  tin,  the  helm  impress' d 
With  various  sculpture,  and  the  golden  crest. 
At  Thetis'  feet  the  finished  labour  lay  : 
She,  as  a  falcon  cuts  the  aerial  way, 
Swift  from  Olympus'  snowy  summit  flies, 
And  bears  tho  blazing-  present  through  the  *kie* 
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her  son  the  armour  made  by  Vulcan.  She 
:  body  of  bis  friend  from  corruption,  and 
m  lo  assemble  the  army,  to  declare  his  resent- 

Achilles  is  with  great  difficulty  persuaded  to 
refrain  from  the  battle  till  the  troops  have  refreshed  them- 
selves by  the  advice  of  Ulysses.  '1  he  presents  are  conveyed 
to  the  tent  of  Achilles,  where  BriseTs  laments  over  the  body 
of  Patroclus.  The  hero  oiKtinaidv  nrfusi':;  all  repast,  and 
--ES  himself  up  to  lamentations  for  his  friend.  Minerva 
cends  to  strengthen  him,  by  tho  order  of  Jupiter.  He 
is  for  the  fight :  his  appearance  described.  Headdresses 
himself  to  his  horses,  and  reproaches  thein  with  (he  death  of 
Patroclus.  One  of  them  is  miraculously  endued  with  voice, 
and  inspired  to  prophesy  his  fate  ;  but  the  hero,  not  aston- 
ished by  that  prodigy,  rushes  with  fury  to  the  combat 
Tbe  thirtieth  day.     The  scene  is  on  the  sea-shore. 

Soon  as  Aurora  heaved  her  Orient  head 
Above  the  waves,  that  blush'd  with  early  red, 
(With  new-born  day  to  gladden  mortal  sight, 
And  gild  the  courts  of  heaven  with  sacred  light,) 
The  immortal  arms  the  goddess-mother  bears 
Swift  to  her  son  ;  her  son  she  finds  in  tears 
Stretch'd  o'er  Patroclus'  corse ;  while  all  the  rest 
Their  sovereign's  sorrows  in  their  own  express' d 
A  ray  divine  her  heavenly  presence  shed, 
And  thus,  his  hand  soft  tnut'liing,  Tln'tis  said  : 

"  Suppress,  my  son,  this  rage  of  grief,  and  know 
It  «HB  not  man,  hut  heaven,  that  gave  the  blow  ; 
Behold  what  arms  by  Vulcan  are  bestow'd, 
Arms  worthy  thee,  or  ft  to  grace  a  god.-" 
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Then  drops  the  radiant  burden  on  the  ground  | 
Clang  the  strong  arms,  and  ring  the  shores  around 
Back  shrink  the  Myrmidons  with  dread  surprise, 
And  from  the  broad  effulgence  turn  their  eyes. 
Unmoved  the  hero  kindles  at  the  show, 
And  Feels  with  rage  divine  his  bosom  glow ; 
From  his  fierce  eyeballs  living  flames  expire, 
And  flash  incessant  like  a  stream  of  fire  ; 
He  turns  the  radiant  gift  :  and  feeds  his  mind 
On  all  the  immortal  artist  had  desiirn'd. 

"Goddess!  (he  cried,)  these  glorious  arms,  that  shine 
With  matchless  art,  confess  the  hand  divine. 
Now  to  the  bloody  battle  let  me  bend  ; 
But  ah  !   the  relics  of  my  slaughter' d  friend  ! 
In  those  wirle  wounds  through  which  his  spirit  fled, 
Shall  flies,  and  worms  obscene,  pollute  the  dead?" 

"  That  unavailing  care  be  laid  aside, 
(The  azure  goddess  to  her  son  replied,) 
Whole  year-'  untuuch'd,  uninjured  shall  remain, 
Freeh  as  in  life,  the  carcase  of  the  slain. 
But  go,  Achilles,  as  affaire  require, 
Before  the  Grecian  peers  renounce  thine  ire  : 
Then  uncoutroll'd  in  boundless  war  engage, 


'I 


And  heaven  with  strength  supply  the  ini^-i 
Then  in  the  nostrils  of  the  slain  she  pour  d 
er'd 
.rev. 


Nectareous  drops,  and  rich  ambrosia  shower'd 

O'er  all  the  corse.     The  flies  forhid  their  ] 

Untouch'd  it  rests,  and  sacred  from  decay. 

Achilles  to  the  strand  obedient  went : 

The  shores  resounded  with  the  voice  he  sent. 

The  heroes  heard,  and  all  the  naval  train 

That  tend  the  ships,  ui-  guide  them  o'er  the  man 

Alarm' d,  transported,  at  the  well-known  sound, 

Frequent  and  full,  the  great  assembly  crown'd; 

Studious  to  see  the  terror  of  the  plain, 

Long  lost  to  battle,  shine  in  arms  again 

Tydides  and  Ulysses  first  appear, 

Lame  with  their  wounds,  and  leaning- 

These  on  the  sacteA  bctXr  tf" 

The  king  of  men,  Mx\fteB. 


iXIX 

e  too  soi 
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e  wounded  by  Agenor's  son. 
chilles  (rising  in  the  midst)  begun  : 

"  O  monarch  !  better  far  had  been  the  fate 
f  thee,  of  me,  of  all  the  Grecian  state, 

(ere  the  day  when  by  mad  passion  sway'd, 
ash  we  contended  for  the  black-eyed  maid) 
re  venting  Dian  had  despatch'd  her  dart, 
nd  shot  the  shining  mlsrliief  t.1.1  the  heart  ! 
hen  many  a  hero  had  not  press' d  the  shore, 
or  Troy's  glad  fields  been  fatten'd  with  our  gore. 
»ngj  long  shall  Greece  the  woes  we  caused  bewail, 
nd  sod  posterity  repeat  the  tale, 
ut  this,  no  more  the  subject  of  debate, 

past,  forgotten,  and  resigu'd  to  fate. 
Tiy  should,  alas,  a  mortal  man,  as  I, 
urn  with  a  fury  that  can  never  die? 
ere  then  my  anger  ends  :  let  war  succeed, 
nd  even  as  Greece  has  bled,  let  11km  bleed, 
ow  call  the  hosts,  and  try  if  in  our  sight 
roy  yet  shall  dare  to  camp  a  second  night ! 
deem,  their  mightiest,  when  this  arm  he  knows, 
hall  'scape  with  transport,  and  with  joy  repose." 

He  said  :  his  nnish'd  wrath  with  loud  acclaim 
he  Greeks  accept,  and  shout  Pelides'  name, 
lien  thus,  not  rising  from  his  lofty  throne, 
1  state  unmoved,  the  king  of  men  begun  r 

"  Hear  me,  ye  sons  of  Greece  !  with  silence  hear  ! 
nd  grant  your  monarch  an  impartial  ear ; 
while  your  loud,  untimely  joy  suspend, 
nd  let  your  rash,  injurious  clamours  end  : 
uruly  murmurs,  or  ill-timed  applause, 
/rong  the  best  speaker,  and  the  justest  cause, 
or  charge  on  me,  ye  Greeks,  the  dire  debate  : 
^now,  angry  Jove,  and  all-compelling  Fate, 
fUn  fell  Erinnys,  urged  my  wrath  that  day 
fhen  from  Achilles'  arms  I  forced  the  prey. 
Hiat  then  could  I  against  the  will  of  heavi 


ot  by  myself,  hut  vengeful  Ate  driven  ; 
be,  Jove's  dread  daughter,  fated  to  infest 
of  mortals,  entered  in  my  breast 


he,. 
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Not  oil  the  ground  that  haughty  fury  treads, 
But  prints  her  lofty  footsteps  on  the  heads 
OF  mighty  men ;  inflicting  as  she  goes 
I  ^tug-festering  wounds,  inextricable  woes  ! 
Of  old,  she  stalk'd  amid  the  bright  abodes ; 
And  Jove  hiniHelf,  the  sire  of  men  and  gods, 
The  world's  great  ruler,  felt  her  venom'd  dart; 
Deceiv'd  by  Juno's  wiles,  and  female  art : 
For  when  Alcmetia's  nine  long  months  were  run, 
And  Jove  expected  his  immortal  son, 
To  gods  and  goddesses  the  unruly  joy 
He  show'd,  and  vaunted  of  hie  matchless  boy: 
'  From  us  (he  said)  this  day  an  infant  springs, 
Fated  to  rule,  and  born  a  king  of  kings.' 
Saturnia  ask'd  an  oath,  to  vouch  the  truth, 
And  fix  dominion  on  the  favour' d  youth. 
The  Thunderer,  unsuspicious  of  the  fraud, 
Pronounced  those  solemn  words  that  hind  a  god. 
The  joyful  goddess,  from  Olympus'  height, 
Swift  to  Achaian  Argos  bent  her  flight ; 
Scarce  seven  moons  gone,  lay  Stheuelus's  wife; 
She  push'd  her  lingering  infant  into  life ; 
Her  charms  Alcmena's  coming  labours  stay, 
And  stop  the  babe,  just  issuing  to  the  day. 
Then  bids  Saturnius  bear  his  oath  in  mind ; 
'  A  youth  (said  she)  of  Jove's  immortal  kind 
Is  this  day  born  :  from  Sthenelue  he  springs, 
And  claims  thy  promise  to  be  king  of  king*.' 
Grief  seized  the  Thunderer,  by  bis  oath  engaged: 
Stung  to  the  soul,  he  sorrow'd,  and  he  raged. 
From  his  ambrosial  head,  where  perch'd  she  sat*. 
He  snatch 'd  the  fury-goddess  of  debate, 
The  dread,  the  irrevocable  oath  he  swore, 
The  immortal  seats  should  ne'er  behold  her  mow ; 
And  whirl'd  her  headlong  down,  for  ever  driven 
From  bright  Olympus  aud  the  starry  heaven  '. 
Thence  on  the  nether  world  the  fury  fell ; 
Ordain'd  with  man's  contentious  nee  to  dwell. 
Full  oft  t\ie  £o&  V\&  suiisWiA  toils  bemoan'd. 
Cursed  tna  iiieWt^,».iii\siWR.tfe\.^:-«a^. 
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is,  like  Jove  himself,  was  I  misled, 

ging  Hector  heap'd  our  camps  with  dead. 

n  the  errors  of  my  rage  atone? 

ial  troops,  my  treasures  are  thy  own  : 

ant  from  the  Davy  shall  be  sent 

r  Ulysses  promised  at  thy  tent : 

I  !  appeased,  propitious  to  our  prayer, 

thy  arms,  and  shine  again  in  war.  ' 

ng  of  nations  !  whose  superior  sway 

i  Achilles)  all  our  hosts  obey ! 

or  send  the  presentSj  he  thy  care ; 

is  equal  :  all  we  ask  is  war. 

it  we  talk,  or  but  an  instant  shun 

t,  our  glorious  work  remains  undone. 

y  Greek,  who  sees  my  spear  confound 

ian  ranks j  and  deal  destruction  routld, 

mlation,  what  1  act  survey, 

n  from  thence  the  business  of  the  day." 

>n  of  I'eleus  thus  ;  and  thus  replies 

it  in  councils,  Itliacus  the  wise  : 

h,  godlike,  thou  art  by  no  toils  oppress'd, 

our  armies  claim  repast  and  rest : 

d  laborious  must  the  combat  be, 

f  the  gods  inspired,  and  led  by  thee. 

i  is  derived  from  spirits  and  from  blood, 

*e  augment  by  generous  wine  and  food  : 

•stful  son  of  war,  without  that  stay, 

a  hero  through  a  single  day? 

may  prompt ;  but,  ebbing  out  his  strength, 

supported  man  must  yield  at  length  ; 

with  dry  famine,  and  with  toils  declined, 

)ping  body  will  desert  the  mind : 

t  anew  with  strength -conferring  fare, 

nhs  and  soul  untamed,  he  tires  a  war. 

the  people,  then,  and  give  command, 

:ong  repast  to  hearten  every  band  ; 

the  presents  to  Achilles  made, 

isembly  of  all  Greece  be  laid. 

g  of  men  shaJl  rise  in  public  sifc\rt, 

inn  swear  ("observant  of  the  rfts} 
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That,  spotless,  as  she  came,  the  maid  removes, 

Pure  from  his  arms,  and  guiltless  of  his  loves. 

That  done,  a  sumptuous  banquet  shall  be  made, 

And  the  full  price  of  inj  urrd  honour  paid. 

Stretch  not  henceforth,  O  prince  I  thy  sovereign  mipht 

Beyond  the  bounds  of  reason,  and  of  right ; 

'Tis  the  chief  praise  that  e'er  to  kings  belong'd, 

To  right  with  justice  whom  with  power  they  wrong'A" 

To  him  the  monarch  :   "Just  is  thy  decree, 
Thy  words  give  joy,  and  wisdom  breathes  in  thee. 
Each  due  atonement  gladly  1  prepare ; 
And  heaven  regard  me  as  1  justly  swear  ! 
Here  then  awhile  let  Greece  assembled  stay, 
Nor  great  Achilles  grudge  this  short  delay- 
Till  from  the  fleet  our  presents  be  eonvey'd, 
And  Jove  attesting,  the  firm  compact  made. 
A  train  of  noble  youths  the  charge  shall  hear ; 
These  to  select,  Ulysses,  be  thy  care  : 
In  order  rank'd  let  all  our  gifts  appear. 
And  the  fair  train  of  captives  close  the  rear  : 
Talthybius  shall  the  victim  boar  convey, 
Sacred  to  Jove,  and  yon  bright  orb  of  day." 

"For  this  (the  stern  JEacides  replies) 
Some  less  important  season  may  suffice, 
When  the  stern  fury  of  the  war  is  o'er, 
And  wrath,  extinguish'd,  burns  my  breast  no  more. 


Those  call  to  war  1  and  might  my  voice  incite, 
Now,  now,  this  instant,  shall  commence  the  fight: 
Then,  when  the  day's  complete,  let  generous  bowl*, 
And  copious  banquets,  glad  your  weary  souls. 
Let  not  my  palate  know  the  taste  of  food, 
Till  my  insatiate  rage  he  cloy'd  with  blood  : 
Pale  lies  my  friend,  with  wounds  disfigured  o 
And  his  cold  feet  are  pointed  to  the  doc 
Revenge  is  all  my  soul  !  no  meaner  can , 
Interest,  or  thought,  has  room  to  harbour  ther 
Destruction  be  mv  teasX,  avii  ■nmrta.t  wounds, 
And  scene*  of  \)W&,  ani  «fgmta£m%  smms&s^' 


there; 
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"O  first  of  Greeks,  (Ulysses  thus  rejoin'd,) 
The  best  and  bravest  of  the  warrior  kind  ! 
Thy  praise  it  is  in  dreadful  camps  to  shine, 
But  old  eiperience  and  calm  wisdom  mine. 
Then  hear  my  counsel,  and  to  reason  yield, 
The  bravest  soon  are  satiate  of  the  field ; 

ugh  vast  the  heaps  that  strow  the  crimson  plai 
The  bloody  harvest  brings  but  little  gain  : 
The  scale  of  conquest  ever  wavering  lies, 
Great  Jove  but  turns  it,  and  the  victor  dies  ! 
The  great,  the  bold,  by  thousands  daily  fall, 
And  endless  were  the  grief,  to  weep  for  all. 
Eternal  sorrows  what  avails  to  shed  ? 
Greece  honours  not  with  solemn  fasts  the  dead  : 
Euough,  when  death  demands  the  brave,  to  pay 
The  tribute  of  a  melancholy  day. 
One  chief  with  patience  to  the  grave  resign'd, 
Our  care  devolves  on  others  left  behind. 
Let  generous  food  supplies  of  strength  produce, 
Let  rising  spirits  flow  from  sprightly  juice, 
Let  their  warm  heads  with  scenes  of  battle  glow, 
And  pour  new  furies  on  the  feebler  foe. 
Yet  a  short  interval,  and  none  shall  dare 
Expect  a  second  summons  to  the  war ; 
Who  waits  for  that,  the  dire  effects  shall  find, 
If  trembling  in  the  ships  he  lags  behind. 
Embodied,  to  the  battle  let  us  bend, 
And  all  at  once  on  haughty  Troy  descend." 

And  now  tho  delegates  tflysses  sent, 
To  bear  the  presents  from  the  royal  tent : 
The  sons  of  Nestor,  Phyleue'  valiant  heir, 
Thias  and  Merion,  thunderbolts  of  war, 
With  Lycomedes  of  Oeiontiau  strain, 
And  Melanippus,  form'd  the  chosen  train- 
Swift  as  the  word  was  given,  the  youths  obey'd  : 
Twice  ten  bright  vases  in  the  midst  they  laid  ; 
A  row  of  hix  fair  tripods  then  succeeds  ; 
And  twice  the  Dumber  of  high-bounding  steeds  : 
Seven  captives  next  a  lovely  line  compose-, 
The  eighth  Brise'is,  like  the  blooming  rose  s 
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Closed  the  bright  band  :  great  Ithacus,  before, 
First  of  the  train,  the  golden  talents  bore  : 
The  rest  in  public  view  the  chiefs  dispose, 
A  splendid  Bcene  !  then  Agamemnon  rose  : 
The  boar  Talthybius  held  :  the  Grecian  lord 
Drew  the  broad  cutlass  sheath' d  beside  his  sword : 
The  stubborn  bristles  From  the  victim's  brow- 
He  crops,  and  offering  meditates  his  vow. 
His  hands  uplifted  to  the  attesting  skies, 
On  heaven's  broad  marble  roof  were  fixed  his  eye*. 
The  solemn  words  a  deep  attention  draw, 
And  Greece  around  snt  thrill' d  with  sacred  awe. 

"  Witness  thou  first !  thou  greatest  power  above, 
All-good,  all-wise,  and  all-surveying  Jove  ! 
And  rn other-earth,  and  heaven's  revolving  light, 
And  ye,  fell  furies  of  the  realms  of  night, 
Who  rule  the  dead,  and  horrid  woes  prepare 
For  perjured  kings,  and  all  who  falsely  swear  ! 
The  black-eyed  maid  inviolate  removes, 
Pure  and  unconscious  of  my  manly  loves. 
If  this  be  false,  heaven  all  ite  vengeance  shed, 
And  levell'd  thunder  strike  my  guilty  head  ! " 

With  that,  his  weapon  deep  inflicts  the  worn 
The  bleeding  savage  tumbles  to  the  ground  ; 
The  sacred  herald  rolls  the  victim  slain 
(A  feast  for  fish)  into  the  foaming  main. 

Then  thus  Achilles  :  "  Hear,  ye  Greeks  !  and  t 
Whate'er  we  feel,  'tis  Jove  inflicts  the  woe ; 
Not  else  Atrides  could  our  rage  inflame, 
Nor  from  my  arms,  unwilling,  force  the  dame. 
'Twas  Jove's  high  will  alone,  o'erruling  all, 
That  doom' d  our  strife,  and  doom'd  the  Greeks  to  fall- 
Go  then,  ye  chiefs  !  indulge  the  genial  rite  ; 
Achilles  waits  ye,  and  expects  the  fight" 

The  speedy  council  at  his  word  adjoum'd  : 
To  their  black  vessels  all  the  Greeks  return'd. 
Achilles  sought  his  tent      His  train  before 
March'd  onward,  bending  with  the  gifts  they  bore. 
Those  in  the  tents  t\ie  stYnXres,  wii\i^K\au«  spread  : 
The  foaming  coursers  to  ffce  tfmXw,*Wj\«A.-, 


round; 

lud  know 
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To  their  Dew  seats  the  female  captives  move  : 
Brisei's,  radiant  as  the  queen  of  love, 
Slow  as  she  pass'd,  beheld  with  sad  survey 
'*"       ;,  gash'd  with  cruel  wounds,  PatrocluB  lay. 

on  the  body  fell  the  heavenly  fair, 
eat  her  sad  breast,  and  tore  her  golden  hair ; 
All  beautiful  in  grief,  her  humid  eyes 
Shining  with  tears  she  lifts,  and  thus  she  cries  : 
"Ah,  youth  for  ever  dear,  for  ever  kind, 
ice  tender  friend  of  my  distracted  mind  ! 
I  left  thee  fresh  in  life,  in  beauty  gay; 
"   w  find  thee  cold,  inanimated  clay  ! 

is  my  wretched  race  of  life  attend  ! 
n  sorrows,  never  doom'd  to  end  ! 
e  first  loved  consort  of  my  virgin  bed 
efore  these  eyes  in  fatal  battle  bled  : 

S  three  brave  brothers  in  one  mournful  day 
trod  the  dark,  irremeable  way  : 
Thy  friendly  hand  uprear'd  me  from  the  plain, 
And  dried  my  sorrows  for  a  husband  slain  ; 
Achilles'  care  you  promised  I  should  prove. 
The  first,  the  dearest  partner  of  his  love  ; 
That  rites  divine  should  ratify  the  band, 
And  make  me  empress  in  his  native  land. 
Accept  these  grateful  tears  !  for  thee  they  flow, 
For  thee,  that  ever  felt  another's  woe  !" 

Her  sister  captives  echoed  groan  for  groan, 
Nor  mourn' d  Patroclua'  fortunes,  but  their  own. 
The  leaders  press' d  the  chief  on  every  side ; 
Unmoved  he  heard  them,  anil  with  sighs  denied. 

"  If  yet  Achilles  have  a  friend,  whose  care 
la  bent  to  please  him,  this  request  forbear ; 
Till  yonder  sun  descend,  ah,  let  me  pay 
To  grief  and  anguish  one  abstemious  day." 

He  spoke,  and  from  the  warriors  tui-ii'd  his  face 
Yet  still  the  brother-kings  of  Atreus1  race, 
Nestor,  Idomeneus,  Ulysses  Bage, 
And  Pho?nix,  strive  to  calm  his  grief  and  rage ; 
His  rage  they  calm  not,  nor  his  grief  coutio\  -, 
Hegroans,  he  raves,  he  sorrows  from  YAs  «iu\. 
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"Thou  too,  Patroclus  !  (thus  his  heart  lie  vents) 
Once  spread  the  inviting  banquet  in  our  tents  : 
Thy  sweet  sorietrf,  Lliv  "inning  care, 
Once  stay'd  Achilles,  rushing  to  the  war. 
But  now,  alas  !  to  death's  cold  arms  resign'd, 
What  banquet  but  revenge  can  glad  my  mind? 
What  greater  siirriiw  im.hiIiI  afflict  my  breast, 
What  more  if  hoary  Peleus  were  deceased? 
Who  now,  perhaps,  in  Phtliia  dreads  to  hear 
His  son's  sad  fate,  and  drops  a  tender  tear. 
What  more,  should  Neoptolemus  the  brave, 
My  only  offspring,  sink  into  the  grave  ? 
If  vet  that  offspring  lives ;  (1  distant  far, 
Of  all  neglectful,  wage  a  hateful  war.) 
I  could  not  this,  this  cruel  stroke  attend ; 
Fate  claim' d  Achilles,  but  might  spare  his  friend. 
1  hoped  Patroclus  might  survive,  to  rear 
My  tender  orphan  with  a  parent's  care, 
From  Scyros'  isle  conduct  him  o'er  the  main, 
And  glad  his  eyes  with  his  paternal  reign, 
The  lofty  palace,  and  the  large  domain. 
For  Peleus  breathes  no  more  the  vital  air  ; 
Or  drags  a  wretched  life  of  age  and  care, 
But  till  the  news  of  my  gad  fate  invades 
His  hastening  soul,  and  sinks  him  to  the  shades." 

Sighing  he  said  :  his  grief  the  heroes  join'd, 
Bach  stole  a  tear  for  what  lie  left  behind. 
Their  mingled  grief  the  tire  of  heaven  survey 'd, 
And  thus  with  pity  to  his  blue-eyed  maid  : 

"Is  then  Achilles  now  no  more  thy  care, 
And  dost  thou  thus  desert  the  great  in  war? 
Lo,  where  yon  sails  their  canvas  wings  extend, 
All  comfortless  he  sits,  and  wails  his  friend  : 
Ere  thirst  and  want  his  forces  have  oppress'd, 
Haste  and  infuse  ambrosia  in  iiis  breast." 

He  spoke ;  and  sudden,  at  the  word  of  Jove, 
Shot  the  descending  goddess  from  above. 
So  swift  through  ether  the  shrill  harpy  spring*, 
The  wide  air  fiinfttag  ^.q  Wt  aov^le  wings, 
To  great  Ach.iu.es  aW\iet  K\£v\.a&4i*sft&., 
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Lnd  pour'd  divine  ambrosia  in  Ills  breast, 
Vith  nectar  sweet,  (refection  of  tbe  gods  !) 
'hen,  swift  ascending,  sought  the  bright  abodes. 

Now  issued  from  the  ships  the  warrior-train, 
lnd  like  a  deluge  pour'd  upon  the  plain. 
Is  when  the  piercing  blasts  of  Boreas  blow, 
lnd  scatter  o'er  the  fields  the  driving  snow ; 
^rom  dusky  clouds  the  fleecy  winter  flies, 
Vhose  dazzling  lustre  whitens  all  the  skies : 
io  helms  succeeding  helms,  so  shields  from  shields, 
;atch  the  quick  beams,  and  brighten  all  the  fields  ; 
tr»ad  glittering  breastplates,  spears  with  pointed  rays, 
rlii  in  one  stream,  reflecting  hlaze  on  blaze ; 
'hick  beats  the  centre  as  the  coursers  bound 
Vith  splendour  flame  the  skies,  and  laugh  the  fii 
around. 

Full  in  the  midst,  high-towering  o'er  the  rest, 
lis  limbs  in  arms  divine  Achilles  dress'd  ; 
krms  which  the  father  of  the  fire  bestow'd, 
■orged  on  the  eternal  anvils  of  the  god. 
Jrief  and  revenge  his  furious  heart  inspire, 
lis  glowing  eyeballs  roll  with  living  fire; 
le  grinds  his  teeth,  and  furious  with  delay 
)'erlooks  the  embattled  host,  and  hopes  the  bloody  day. 

Tbe  silver  cuishes  first  his  thighs  infold  ; 
Then  o'er  his  breast  was  braced  the  hollow  gold  ; 
["he  brazen  sword  a  various  baldric  tied, 
["hat,  starr' d  with  gems,  hung  glittering  at  his  side  ; 
lnd,  like  the  moon,  the  broad  refulgent  shield 
{lazed  with  long  rays,  and  gloam'd  athwart  the  field. 

So  to  night-wandering  sailors,  pale  with  fears, 
ft'ide  o'er  the  watery  waste,  a  light  appears, 
iV'hich  on  the  far-seen  mountain  blazing  high, 
Streams  from  some  lonely  watch-tower  to  the  sky 
■Vith  mournful  eyes  they  gaze,  and  gaze  again ; 
joud  howls  the  storm,  and  drives  them  o'er  the  m 

Next,  his  high  head  the  helmet  graced  ;  behind 
rhe  s weepy  crest  hung  Heating  in  the  wind  : 
Jke  the  red  star,  that  from  his  flaming  \aia 
yhakes  down  diseases,  pestilence,  and  war  ; 


I 
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So  stream' d  the  golden  honours  from  his  head, 
Trembled  the  sparkling  plumes,  and  the  loose  glories 
The  chief  beholds  himself  with  wondering  eyes ; 
Hia  arms  be  poises,  and  his  motions  tries ; 
liuoy'd  by  some  inward  force,  he  seems  to  swim, 
And  feels  a  pinion  lifting  every  limb. 

And  now  he  shakes  his  great  paternal  spear, 
Ponderous  and  huge,  which  not  a  Greek  could  r 
From  Pelion's  cloudy  top  an  ash  entire 
Old  Chiron  fell'd,  and  shaped  it  for  his  sire  ; 
A  spear  which  stern  Achilles  only  wields, 
The  death  of  heroes,  and  the  dread  of  fields. 

Automedon  and  Alcimus  prepare 
The  immortal  coursers,  and  the  radiant  car; 
(The  silver  traces  sweeping  at  their  side ;) 
Their  fiery  mouths  resplendent  bridles  lied  ; 
The  ivory-studded  reins,  return'd  behind, 
Waved  o'er  their  backs,  and  to  the  chariot  join'd 


All  bright  in  heavenly  arms,  above  his  squire 

Achilles  mounts,  aud  seta  the  field  on  fire ; 

Not  brighter  Phcebus  in  the  ethereal  way 

Flames  from  his  charint,  and  restores  the  day. 

High  o'er  the  host,  all  terrible  he  stands, 

And  thunders  to  his  steeds  these  dread  command*  : 

"  Xanthus  and  Balius  !  of  Podarges'  strain, 
{Unless  ye  boast  that  heavenly  race  in  vain,) 
Be  swift,  be  mindful  of  the  load  ye  bear, 
And  learn  to  make  your  master  more  your  car_ 
Through  falling  squadrons  bear  my  slaughtering 
Nor,  as  ye  left  Patroclus,  leave  your  lord." 

The  generous  Xanthus,  as  the  words  he  said, 
Seem'd  sensible  of  woe,  and  droop' d  hia  head  : 
Trembling  he  stood  before  the  golden  wain, 
And  bow'd  to  dust  the  honours  of  his  mane. 
When,  strange  to  tell  !  (so  Juno  will'd)  he  broke 
Eternal  silence,  and  portentous  spoke. 
"Achilles  !  yes  '.  tins  Aa\  ttt,\fc&Kt,**.\«sKc 
Thy  ra#e  in  safety  through  ttv*  fcV*»  ot "■« 


; 
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But  come  it  will,  the  fatal  time  must  come, 
Not  ours  the  fault,  hut  God  decrees  thy  doom. 
Not  through  our  crime,  or  slowness  in  the  course, 
Fell  thy  ratroclus,  hut  hy  heavenly  force ; 
The  bright  far-shooting  god  who  gilds  the  day 
(Confess  d  we  saw  him)  tore  his  arms  away. 
No— could  our  swiftness  o'er  the  winds  prevail, 
Or  beat  the  pinions  of  the  western  gale, 
All  were  in  vain — the  Fates  thy  death  demand, 
Due  to  a  mortal  and  immortal  hand." 

Then  ceased  for  ever,  hy  the  Furies  tied, 
His  fateful  voice.     The  intrepid  chief  replied 
With  unabated  rage — "  So  let  it  he  ! 
Portents  and  prodigies  are  lost  on  me. 
I  know  my  fate  :  to  die,  to  see  no  more 
My  much-loved  parents,  and  my  native  shore — 
Enough — when  heaven  ordains,  I  sink  in  night : 
Now  perish  Troy  ! "    He  said,  and  rush'd  to  fight 
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its  them  to  assist  either  party.     The 
,1  described,  wheu  the  deities  are  ea- 


dbefa. 
itood: 


of  Neptune.  Achiiies  bib 
e  real  01  mo  irojaui,  and  is  upon  the  point  of  killing 
but  Apollo  conveys  him  away  in  a  cloud.  Achilles 
the  Trojans  with  a  great  slaughter. 

Troy. 

Thus  round  l'elides  hreathing  war  and  blood, 
Greece,  sheathed  in  arms,  beaide  her  vessels  stood : 
While  near  impending  from  a  neighbouring  height, 
Troy's  black  battalions  wait  the  shock  of  fight. 
Then  Jove  to  Themis  gives  command,  to  call 
The  gods  to  council  in  the  starry  hall  : 
Swift  o'er  Olympus'  kumired  hills  she  flies, 
And  summons  all  the  senate  of  the  skies. 
These  shining  on,  in  long  procession  come 
To  Jove's  eternal  adamantine  dome- 
Not  one  was  absent,  not  a  rural  power 
That  haunts  the  verdant  gloom,  or  rosy  bower  - 
Each  fair-hair'd  dryad  of  the  shady  wood, 
Each  azure  sister  of  the  silver  flood  ; 
All  but  old  Ocean,  hoary  sire  !  who  keeps 
His  ancient  seat  beneath  the  sacred  deeps. 
On  marble  thrones,  VttYi  \uc\&  columns  crown'd 
(The  work  of  Vulcan^  saSAW  ^wii«,t%w 
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Even  he  whoBe  trident  sways  the  watery  reign 
Heard  the  loud  summons,  and  forsook  the  main 

1       Assumed  his  throne  amid  the  bright  abodes, 
And  uuestion'd  thus  the  sire  of  men  and  gods  : 
"Wha- 


hat  moves  thegodwhoheavenandearth.  command 
And  grasps  the  thunder  in  his  awful  hands, 
Thus  to  convene  the  whole  ethereal  state  ? 
Is  Greece  and  Troy  the  subject  in  debate? 
Already  met,  the  louring  hosts  appear, 
And  death  stands  ardent  on  the  edge  of  war.' 

"'Tis  true  (the  cloud-compelling  power  replie 
TTiis  day  we  call  the  council  of  the  skies 
In  care  of  human  race ;  even  Jove's  own  eye 
Sees  with  regret  unhappy  mortals  die. 
Par  on  Olympus'  top  in  secret  state 
Ourself  will  sit,  and  see  the  hand  of  fate 
Work  out  our  will.     Celestial  powers  '.  descend, 
And  as  your  minds  direct,  your  succour  lend 
To  either  host.     Troy  soon  must  lie  o'erthrowu, 
If  uncontroll'd  Achillea  lights  alone : 
Their  troops  but  lately  durst  not  meet  his  eyes ; 
What  can  they  now,  if  in  his  rage  he  rise  ? 
Assist  them,  gods  !  or  Ilion's  sacred  wall 

fall  this  day,  though  fate  forbids  the  fall." 
■aid,  and  fired  their  heavenly  breasts  with  rage 
adverse  parts  the  warring  gods  engage  : 

'  s  awful  queen ;  and  he  whose  azure  round 
s  vast  globe  ;  the  maid  in  arms  reuown'd  ; 
>,  of  profitable  arts  the  sire  ; 
ilcau,  the  Mack  sovereign  of  the  fire  : 
.o  the  fleet  repair  with  instant  flight ; 
vessels  tremble  as  the  gods  alight 
In  aid  of  Troy.  Lii'ina.  I'lut-lms  came, 
Mare  fiery-helm'd,  the  laughter-loving  dame, 
Xanthus,  whose  streams  in  golden  currents  flow, 
And  the  chaste  huntress  of  the  silver  bow. 
Ere  yet  the  gods  their  various  aid  employ, 
Each  Argiva  bosom  swell' d  with  manly  joy, 
While  great  Achilles  (terror  of  the  plain), 
■lost  to  battle,  ehone  in  arms  again. 
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Dreadful  he  stood  in  front  of  all  his  host ; 
Pale  Troy  beheld,  and  seem'd  already  lost ; 
Her  bravest  heroes  pant  with  inward  fear, 
And  trembling  see  another  god  of  war. 

But  when  the  powers  descending  swell'd  the  fiirbt, 
Then  tumult  rose :  fierce  rage  and  pale  affright 
Varied  each  face  :  then  Discord  sounds  alarms, 
Earth  echoes,  and  the  nations  rush  to  arms. 
Now  through  the  trembling  shores  Minerva  calls, 
And  now  she  thunders  from  the  Grecian  walls. 
Mars  hovering  o'er  his  Troy,  his  terror  shrouds 
In  gloomy  tempests,  and  a  night  of  clouds : 
Now  through  each  Trojan  heart  lie  fury  pours 
With  voice  divine,  from  Hum's  topmost  towers  : 
Now  shouts  to  Simo'is,  from  her  beauteous  hill ; 
The  mountain  shook,  the  rapid  stream  stood  still. 
Above,  the  sire  of  gods  his  thunder  rolls, 
And  peals  on  peals  redoubled  rend  the  poles. 
Beneath,  stern  Neptune  shakes  the  solid  ground ; 
The  forests  wave,  the  mountains  nod  around ; 
Through  all  their  summits  tremble  Ida's  woods, 
And  from  their  sources  boil  her  hundred  floods. 
Troy's  turrets  totter  on  the  rocking  plain, 
And  the  toss'd  navies  beat  the  heaving  main. 
Deep  in  the  dismal  regions  of  the  dead, 
The  infernal  monarch  rear'd  his  horrid  head, 
Leap'd  from  his  throne,  lest  Neptune's  arm  should  !»J 
His  dark  dominions  open  to  the  day, 
And  pour  in  light  on  Pluto's  ilrear  abodes, 
Abhorr'd  by  men,  and  dreadful  even  to  gods. 

Such  war  the  immortals  wage ;  such  horrors  rend 
The  world's  vast  concave,  wheu  the  gods  contend. 
First  silver-shafted  Phcebus  took  the  plain 
Against  blue  Neptune,  monarch  of  the  main. 
The  god  of  arms  his  giant  bulk  display'd, 
Opposed  to  Pallas,  war's  triumphant  n    " ' 
Against  Latona  march' d  the  son  a"  " 
The  quiver' d  Dian,  sister  of  the  d 
(Her  golden  armwa  wi\i\ii«ur,  a   " 
Saturnia,  majesty  of  \w*nb&,J 
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ith  fiery  Vulcan  last  in  battle  stands 

e  sacred  flood  that  rolls  on  golden  sands ; 

.nth  us  his  name  with  those  of  heavenly  birth, 

,t  called  Scarnander  by  the  sons  of  earth. 

While  thus  the  gods  in  various  league  engage, 

hilles  glow'd  with  more  than  mortal  rage  : 

ictor  he  sought ;  in  search  of  Hector  turn'd 

s  eyes  around,  for  Hector  only  hurn'd  ; 

id   burst   like   lightning   through   the   ranks,  and 

vow'd 
glut  the  god  of  battles  with  his  blood. 
Xneas  was  the  first  who  dared  to  stay  [ 
olio  wedged  him  in  the  warrior's  way, 
.t  swell' d  his  bosom  with  undaunted  might, 
klf-foTced  and  half-persuaded  to  the  fight. 
lie  young  Lycaon,  of  the  royal  line, 
voice  and  aspect,  seem'd  the  power  divine  ; 
id  bade  the  chief  reflect,  how  late  with  scorn 
distant  threats  he  braved  the  goddess-born. 
Then  thus  the  hero  of  Anchises'  strain  : 
To  meet  Pelides  you  persuade  in  vain: 
ready  have  I  met,  nor  void  of  fear 
■served  the  fury  of  his  flying  spear  ; 
om  Ida's  woods  he  chased  us  to  the  field, 
it  force  he  scatter'd,  and  our  herds  he  kill'd  ; 
roessus,  Pedasus  in  ashes  lay  ; 
it  (Jove  assisting)  I  survived  the  day: 
b«  had  1  sunk  oppress' d  in  fatal  fight 
I  fierce  Aclnlles  and  Minerva's  might. 
here'er  he  moved,  the  goddess  shone  before, 
id  bathed  his  brazen  lance  in  hostile  gore. 
hat  mortal  man  Achilles  can  sustain? 
le  immortals  guard  him  through  the  dreadful  plain, 
id  suffer  not  his  dart  to  fall  in  vain. 
ere  God  my  aid,  this  arm  should  check  his  power, 
lough  strong  in  battle  as  a  brazen  tower." 
To  whom  the  son  of  Jove:  "That  god  implore, 
id  be  what  great  Achilles  was  before. 
am  heavenly  Venue  thou  deriv'st  thy  atram, 
i  he  bat  from  a  sister  of  the  main : 
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An  aged  aea-god  father  of  his  line ; 
But  Jove  himself  the  Bacred  source  of  thine. 
Then  lift  thy  weapon  for  a  noble  blow, 
Nor  fear  the  vaunting  of  a  mortal  foe." 

This  said,  and  spirit  breathed  into  his  breast, 
Through  the  thick  troops  the  embolden  M  heropren'4 
His  venturous  act  the  white-arm* d  queen  survey'd, 
And  thus,  assembling  all  the  powers,  she  said  : 

"  Behold  an  action,  gods !  that  claims  your  rare, 
Lo  great  2Enea«  rushing  to  the  war  ! 
Against  Pelides  he  directs  his  course, 
Phcebus  impels,  and  Phcebus  gives  him  force. 
Restrain  his  bold  career ;  at  least,  to  attend 
"  Our  favour'd  hero,  let  some  power  descend. 
To  guard  his  life,  and  add  to  his  renown, 
We,  the  great  armament  of  heaven,  raroe  down. 
Hereafter  let  him  fall,  as  Fates  design, 
That  spun  so  short  his  life's  illustrious  line : 
But  lest  some  adverse  god  now  cross  his  way, 
Give  him  to  know  what  powers  assist  this  day : 
For  how  shall  mortal  Stand  the  dire  alarms, 
Whim  heaven's  refulgent  host  appear  in  arms?" 

Thus  she ;  and  thus  the  god  whose  force  can  make 
The  solid  globe's  eternal  basis  shake : 
■'  Against  the  might  of  man,  so  feeble  known, 
Why  should  celestial  powers  exert  their  own? 
S u  Hire  from  yonder  mount  to  view  the  scene, 
And  leave  to  war  the  fates  of  mortal  men. 
But  if  the  armipotent,  or  god  of  light, 
Obstruct  Achilles,  or  commence  the  fight, 
Thence  on  the  gods  of  Troy  we  swift  descend  : 
Full  soon,  I  doubt  not,  shall  the  conflict  end ; 
And  these,  in  ruin  and  confusion  hurl'd, 
Yield  to  our  conquering  arms  the  lower  world. 

Thus  having  said,  the  tyrant  of  the  sea, 
Ccerulean  Neptune,  rose,  and  led  the  way. 
Advanced  upon  We  field  there  stood  a  mound 
Of  earth  oongesteA,  "«sK4,  MiiAwmJtiiwonnd; 
In  elder  times  \a  fcuaio.  X\cA«*  vatAe, 
(The  work  of  TtojMtft,  ^n.  Wvawre.** 
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lat  time  a  vengeful  minister  of  the  main 
Swept  the  wide  shore,  and  drove  him  to  the  plain. 

Here  Neptune  nnd  the  gods  of  Greece  repair, 
With  clouds  eucompass'u,  and  a  veil  of  air: 
"he  adverse  powers,  around  Apollo  laid, 
Trown  the  fair  hills  that  silver  Simo'is  shade, 
a  circle  close  each  heavenly  party  sat, 
'  to  form  the  future  scheme  of  fate  ; 
x  not  yet  in  fight,  though  Jove  on  high 
Gives  the  loud  signal,  and  the  heavens  reply. 
_  Meanwhile  the  rushing  armies  hide  the  ground ; 

e  trampled  centre  yields  a  hollow  sound : 
teeds  caseil  in  mail,  and  chiefs  in  armour  bright, 
[Tie  gleaming  champaign  glows  with  hrawn  light. 
Amid  both  hosts  (a  dreadful  space)  appear. 
There  great  Achilles  ;  hold  iEneas,  here. 
With  towering  strides  iKneas  rirsl  advanced  ; 
The  nodding  plumage  on  his  helmet  danced  : 
Ipread  o'er  his  bre;i>t  tin?  ieiu'inir  shield  he  bore, 
ind,  as  he  moved,  his  javelin  flamed  before. 
-ot  so  Pelides ;  furious  to  engage, 
e  rush'd  impetuous.     Such  the  lion's  rage, 
'ho  viewing  first  his  foes  with  scornful  eyes, 
lough  all  in  arms  the  peopled  city  rise, 
alks  careless  on,  with  unregardiug  pride ; 
ill  at  length,  by  some  brave  youth  defied, 
o  his  bold  spear  the  savage  turns  alone, 
He  murmurs  fury  with  a  hollow  groan ; 
He  grins,  he  fo.'inis,  he  rolls  his  eyes  around  ; 
Lash  d  by  his  tail  his  heaving  sides  resound  ; 
He  calls  up  all  his  rage  ;  he  grinds  his  teeth, 
"^solved  on  vengeance,  or  resolved  on  death, 
o  fierce  Achilles  on  JEneas  flies ; 
o  stands  jEneas,  and  his  force  defies. 
'  e  yet  the  stern  encounter  join'd,  begun 
e  seed  of  Thetis  thus  to  Venus'  son  : 
"Why  comes  Maeaa  through  the  ranks  so  far? 
eks  he  to  meet  Achilles'  firm  in  war, 
n  hope  the  realms  of  Priam  to  enjo^, 
Ind  prove  his  merits  to  the  throne  o?  H«i^"i 
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Grant  that  beneath  thy  lance  Achilles  dies, 

The  partial  monarch  may  refuse  the  prize ; 

Sons  he  has  many ;  those  thy  pride  may  quell : 

And  'tis  his  fault  to  love  those  sons  too  well. 

Or,  in  reward  of  thy  victorious  hand, 

Has  Troy  proposed  some  spacious  tract  of  land  i 

An  ample  forest,  or  a  fair  domain, 

Of  hills  for  vines,  and  arable  for  grain? 

Even  this,  perhaps,  will  hardly  prove  thy  lot 

But  can  Achilles  be  so  soon  forgot? 

Once  (as  I  think)  you  saw  this  brandish' d  spear, 

And  then  the  great  jEneas  seem'd  to  fear  : 

With  hearty  haste  from  Ida's  mount  he  fled, 

Nor,  till  he  reach'd  Lyrnessus,  turn'd  his  hlirt 

Her  lofty  walls  not  long  our  progress  stav'd  ; 

Those,  Pallas,  Jove,  and  we,  in  ruins  laid  ! 

In  Grecian  chains  her  captive  race  were  cast; 

'Tis  true,  the  great  jEueas  fled  too  fast. 

Defrauded  of  my  conquest  once  before, 

What  then  I  lost,  the  gods  this  day  restore. 

Go;  while  thou  may'st,  avoid  the  threaten'd  fate; 

Fools  stay  to  feel  it,  and  are  wise  too  late." 

To  this  Atichises'  son  :  "  Such  words  employ 
To  one  that  fears  thee,  some  im warlike  boy ; 
Such  we  disdain  ;  the  best  may  be  defied 
With  mean  reproaches,  anil  unmanly  pride ; 
Unworthy  the  high  race  from  which  wo  came, 
Proclaim  d  so  loudly  by  the  voice  of  fame : 
Each  from  illustrious  fathers  draws  his  line; 
Each  goddess-born  ;  half  human,  half  divine. 
Thetis'  this  day,  or  Venus'  offspring  dies, 
And  tears  shall  trickle  from  celestial  eyes : 
For  when  two  heroes,  thus  derived,  contend, 
'Tis  not  in  words  the  glorious  strife  can  end. 
If  yet  thou  further  seek  to  learn  my  birth 
(A  tale  resounded  through  the  spacious  earth) 
Hear  how  the  glorious  origin  we  prove 
From  ancient  Dardanus,  the  first  from  Jaw  : 
Dardania'a  wife  \ie  TaXatA  \  i«t  lUan,  then, 
(The  city  un.ce  of  iMm^-W¥,vniajAM\fcii;\ 
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Was  noL     The  natives  were  content  to  till 

The  shady  foot  of  Ida's  fountful  hill 

From  Dardanus  great  Erich  thou  ins  springs, 

The  richest,  once,  of  Asia's  wealthy  kings  ; 

Three  thousand  mares  his  spacious  pastures  bred 

Three  thousand  foals  beside  their  mothers  fed. 

Boreas,  enamour'd  of  the  sprightly  train, 

Conceal'd  his  godhead  in  a  flowing  mane, 

With  voice  dissembled  to  his  loves  be  neigh' d, 

And  coursed  the  dappled  beauties  o'er  the  mead 

Hence  sprung  twelve  others  of  unrivall'd  kind, 

Swift  as  their  mother  niiires,  and  father  wind. 

These  lightly  skimming,  when  they  swept  the  p]i 

Nor  plied  the  grass,  nor  bent  the  tender  grain ; 

And  when  along  the  level  seas  they  flew, 

Scarce  on  the  surface  curl'd  the  briny  dew. 

Such  Erichthouius  was :   from  him  there  came 

The  sacred  Tros,  of  whom  the  Trojan  name. 

Three  sons  renown'd  adorn' d  bis  nuptial  bed, 

llus,  Assaracus,  and  Ganymed  : 

The  matchless  Ganymed,  divinely  fair, 

Whom  heaven,  enamour'd,  snatch'd  to  upper  air, 

To  bear  the  cup  of  Jove  (ethereal  guest, 

The  grace  and  glory  of  the  ambrosial  feast). 

The  two  remaining  SOus  the  line  divide  ; 

First  rose  Laomedon  from  llus'  side  ; 

From  him  Tithonus,  now  in  cares  grown  old, 

And  Priam,  bless'd  with  Hector,  brave  and  bold  ; 

Clytius  and  Lampus,  ever-honour'd  pair  ; 

And  Hicetaon,  thunderbolt  of  war. 

From  great  Assaracus  sprang  Capys,  he 

Begat  Anchises,  and  Anchiees  me. 

Such  is  our  race  :  'tis  fortune  gives  us  birth, 

But  Jove  alone  endues  the  soul  with  worth  : 

He,  source  of  power  and  might  !  with  boundless  sway, 

All  human  courage  gives,  or  takes  away. 

Long  in  the  held  of  words  we  may  contend. 

Reproach  is  infinite,  and  knows  no  end, 

Arm'd  or  with  truth  or  falsehood,  right  ot  htuyi^-, 
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Wounded,  we  wound  ;  and  neither  side  can  fail, 
For  every  man  has  equal  strength  to  rail : 
Women  alone,  when  in  the  streets  they  jar, 
Perhaps  excel  us  in  this  wordy  war; 
Like  us  they  stand,  encompa*s'd  with  the  crowd, 
And  vent  their  anger  impotent  and  loud. 
Cease  then— Our  business  in  the  field  of  light 
Is  not  to  question,  hut  to  prove  our  might. 
To  all  those  insults  thou  hast  offer'd  here, 
Receive  this  answer  :  'tis  my  flying  spear." 

He  spoke.     With  all  his  force  the  javelin  flung, 
Pix'd  deep,  and  loudly  in  the  buckler  rung. 
Far  on  his  outstretch'.!  arm,  Pelides  held 
(To  meet  the  thundering  lsnce)  his  dreadful  shield, 
That  trembled  as  it  stuck ;  nor  void  of  fear 
Saw,  ere  it  fell,  the  immeasurable  spear. 
His  fears  were  vain ;  impenetrable  charms 
Secured  the  temper  of  the  ethereal  arms. 
Through  two  strong  plates   the  point  its  j 

held, 
But  stopp'd,  and  rested,  by  the  third  repel!' d. 
Five  plates  of  various  metal,  various  mould, 
Composed  the  shield  ;  of  brass  each  outward  fi 
Of  tin  each  inward,  and  the  middle  gold  : 
There  stuck  the  lance.     Then  rising  ere  he  threw, 
The  forceful  spear  of  great  Achilles  Hew, 
And  pierced  the  Dardan  shield's  ex tremest  bound, 
Where  the  shrill  brass  return'd  a  sharper  sound: 
Through  the  thin  verge  the  Pelean  weapon  glides, 
And  the  slight  covering  of  expanded  hides. 
JEneas  his  contracted  body  bends, 
And  o'er  him  high  the  riven  targe  extends, 
tSerts,  thniisg-h  its  parting  plates,  the  upper  air, 
And  at  his  back  perceives  the  quivering  spear : 
A  fate  so  near  him,  chills  his  soul  with  fright ; 
And  swims  before  his  eyes  the  many.eolm. 
Achilles,  rushing  in  with  dreudful  cries, 
Draws  his  broad  blade,  and  at  ..Eneas  flies  : 
jEneus  rousing  ;is  \\\e  foe  tame  on, 
With  force  c«\\ee\.ei,  ^«m«i  »  ™^»!^  *jsb*  •. 


U'4. 
j-d  fold, 
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A  muss  enormoiiB  !  which  in  modern  days 
No  two  of  earth's  degenerate  eons  could  raise. 
But  ocean's  god,  whose  earthquakes  rock  the  ground 
Saw  the  distress,  and  moved  the  powers  around  : 

"  Lo  !  on  the  brink  of  fate  ./Eneas  stands, 
Au  instant  victim  to  Achilles'  hands ; 
By  Phcebus  urged  ;  but  Phcebus  has  bestow' d 
His  aid  in  vain  :  the  man  o'erpowers  the  god. 
And  can  ye  see  this  righteous  chief  atone 
With  guiltless  blood  for  vices  not  his  own? 
To  all  the  gods  his  constant  vows  were  paid ; 
lure,  though  he  wars  for  Troy,  he  claims  our  aid 
■ate  wills  not  this  ;  nor  thus  can  .love  resign 
The  future  father  of  the  Dardan  line : 
The  first  great  ancestor  obtain'd  his  grace. 
And  still  his  love  descends  on  all  the  race  : 
For  Priam  now,  and  Priam's  faithless  kind, 
At  length  are  odious  to  the  all-seeing  mind  ; 
On  great  ./Eneas  shall  devolve  the  reign, 

rAnd  sons  succeeding  sons  the  lasting  tine  sustain." 
The  great  earth-shaker  thus :  to  whom  replies 
The  imperial  gi><Mc"  with  tin-  radiant  eyes  : 
"Good  as  he  is,  to  immolate  or  spare 
The  Dardan  prince,  O  Neptune  !  be  thy  care  ; 
Pallas  and  I,  by  all  that  gods  can  bind, 
Have  sworn  destruction  to  the  Trojan  kind ; 
Not  even  an  instant  to  protract  their  fate. 
Or  save  one  member  of  the  sinking  state ; 
Till  her  last  flame  be  quench'd  with  her  last  gore, 
\nd  even  her  crumbling  ruins  are  no  more." 

The  king  of  ocean  to  the  fight  descends, 
Through  all  the  whistling  darts  His  course  he  bends, 
Swift  interposed  between  the  warrior  flies, 
And  casts  thick  darkness  o'er  Achillea'  eyes. 
From  great  ./Eneas'  shield  the  spear  ho  dreWj 
And  at  his  master's  feet  the  weapon  threw. 
That  done,  with  force  divine  he  snatch'd  on  high 
The  Dardan  prince,  and  bore  him  through  the  sky, 
Smooth-gliding  without  step,  above  the  heads 
"*  tarring  heroes,  and  of  bounding  steeds  : 
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Till  at  the  battle's  utmost  verge  they  light, 
Where  the  slow  Caucana  close  the  roar  of  fight. 
The  godhead  there  {his  heavenly  form  confess'd) 
With  words  like  these  the  panting  chief  address' d  ; 

"  What  power,  O  prince  !  with  force  inferior  tar, 
Urged  thee  to  meet  Achilles'  arm  in  war? 
Henceforth  beware,  nor  antedate  thy  doom, 
Defrauding  fate  of  all  thy  fame  to  come. 
But  when  the  day  decreed  (for  come  it  must) 
Shall  lay  this  dreadful  hero  in  the  dust, 
Let  then  the  furies  of  that  arm  be  known, 
Secure  no  Grecian  force  transcends  thy  own." 

With  that,  he  left  him  wondering  as  he  lay. 
Then  from  Achilles  chased  the  mist  away  : 
Sudden,  returning  with  a  stream  of  light, 
The  scene  of  war  came  rushing  on  his  sight. 
Then  thus,  amazed  :  "What  wonders  strike  my  mind! 
My  spear,  that  parted  on  the  wings  of  wind, 
Laid  here  before  me  !  and  the  Dardan  lord, 
That  fell  this  instant,  vatijsh'd  from  my  sword  ! 
1  thought  alone  with  mortals  to  contend, 
But  powers  celestial  sure  this  foe  defend. 
Great  as  he  is,  our  arms  he  scarce  will  try, 
Content  for  once,  with  all  his  gods,  to  fly. 
Now  then  let  others  bleed."     This  said,  aloud 
He  vents  his  fury  and  inflames  the  crowd  : 
"O  Greeks  !  (he  cries,  and  every  rank  alarms) 
Join  battle,  man  to  man,  and  arms  to  arms  ! 
"Tis  not  in  me,  though  favour'd  by  the  sky, 
To  mow  whole  troops,  and  make  whole  armies  fly: 
No  god  can  singly  such  a  host  engage, 
Not  Mars  himself,  nor  great  Minerva's  rage. 
But  whatsoe'er  Achilles  can  inspire, 
Whate'er  of  active  force,  or  acting  fire ; 
Whate'er  this  heart  can  prompt,  or  hand  obey  ; 
All,  all  Achilles,  Greeks  !  is  yonrs  to-day. 
Through  yon  wide  host  this  arm  shall  scatter  fear, 
And  thin  the  sijuatlrons  with  my  single  spear." 

He  said  :  nor  less  olate  with  martial  joy, 
The  godlike  Hector  warm'd  the  troops  of  Troy  : 
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"  Trojans,  to  war  !     Think,  Hector  leads  you  on  ; 
Nor  dread  the  vaunts  of  Peleus'  haughty  son. 
Deeds  must  decide  our  fate.    E'en  these  with  words 
Insult  the  brave,  who  tremble  at  their  swords  ; 
The  weakest  atheist- wretch  all  heaven  defies, 
But  shrinks  and  shudders  when  the  thunder  flies. 
Nor  from  yon  boaster  shall  your  chief  retire, 
Not  though  his  heart  were  steel,  his  hands  were  fire; 
That  fire,  that  steel,  your  Hector  should  withstand, 
And  brave  that  vengeful  heart,  that  dreadful  hand." 

Thus  (breathing  rage  through  all)  the  hero  said ; 
A  wood  of  lances  rises  round  his  head, 
Clamours  on  clamours  tempest  all  the  air, 
They  join,  they  throng,  they  thicken  to  the  war. 
But  Phcebus  warns  him  from  high  heaven  to  shun 
The  single  fight  with  Thetis'  godlike  son  ; 
More  safe  to  combat  in  the  mingled  band, 
Nor  tempt  too  near  the  terrors  of  his  band. 
He  hears,  obedient  to  the  god  of  light, 
And,  pluuged  within  the  ranks,  awaits  the  light. 

Then  fierce  Achilles,  shouting  to  the  skies, 
On  Troy's  whole  force  with  boundless  fury  flies. 
first  falls  Iphytiim,  at  his  army's  head ; 
Brave  was  the  chief,  and  brave  the  host  he  led  ; 
From  great  Otrynteus  he  derived  his  blood. 
His  mother  was  a  NaTs,  of  the  flood  ; 
Beneath  the  shades  of  Tmolus,  crown'd  with  snow, 
From  Hyde's  walls  he  ruled  the  lands  below. 
Fierce  as  he  springs,  the  sword  his  head  divides  : 
The  parted  visage  falls  on  eijual  sides  : 
With  loud-resounding  arms  he  strikes  the  plain  ; 
While  thus  Achilles  glories  o'er  the  slain  : 

"  Lie  there,  Otryntides  !  the  Trojan  earth 
Receives  thee  dead,  though  Gygre  boast  thy  birth  ; 
Those  beauteous  fields  where  Hyllus'  waves  are  roll'd, 
And  plenteous  Hermus  swells  with  tides  of  gold, 
Are  thine  no  more."— The  insulting  hero  said, 
And  left  him  sleeping  in  eternal  shade. 
The  rolling  wheels  of  Greece  the  body  tore, 
And  daah'd  their  axles  with  no  vulgar  gore. 
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Demoleou  next,  Antenor's  offspring,  laid 
Breathless  in  dust,  the  price  of  rashness  paid. 
The  impatient  steel  with  full-descending  sway 
Forced  through  his  brazen  helm  its  furious  way, 
Resistless  drove  the  batter' d  skull  before, 
And  dash'd  and  mingled  all  the  brains  with  gore. 
This  sees  Hippouamas,  and  seized  with  fright, 
Deserts  his  chariot  for  a  swifter  flight  : 
The  lance  arrests  him  :  an  ignoble  wound 
The  panting  Trojan  rivets  to  the  ground. 
He  groans  away  his  soul  :  not  louder  rows, 
At  Neptune's  shrine  on  Helice's  high  shores, 
The  victim  hull;  the  rocks  re-bellow  round, 
And  oceau  listens  to  the  grateful  sound. 
Then  fell  on  I'olydore  his  vengeful  rage, 
The  youngesl  hi>|.n'  of  l'riani'>  stooping  age  : 
(Whose  feet  for  swiftness  iu  the  race  surpass'd  ;) 
Of  all  his  sons,  the  dearest,  and  the  last. 
To  the  forbidden  field  lie  takes  his  flight, 
In  the  first  folly  of  a  youthful  knight  ; 
To  vaunt  his  swiftness  wheels  around  the  plain, 
But  vaunts  not  long,  with  all  his  swiftness  skin : 
Struck  where  the  crossing  belts  unite  behind, 
And  goldeu  rings  the  double  back-plate  joiu'd. 
Forth  through  the  navel  burst  the  thrilling  steel; 
And  on  his  knees  with  piercing  shrieks  he  fell; 
The  rushing  entrails  pour'd  upon  the  ground 
His  hitnds  collect  :  ami  darkness  wraps  him  round. 
When  Hector  view'd,  all  ghastly  in  his  gore, 
Thus  .sadly  slain  the  unhappy  I'olydore, 
A  cloud  of  sorrow  overcast  his  sight, 
His  soul  no  longer  brook' d  the  distant  fight : 
Full  in  Achilles'  dreadful  front  he  came, 
And  shook  his  javelin  like  a  waving  Hume, 
The  son  of  Peleus  sees,  with  joy  possees'd. 
His  heart  higli-hntjiidiu-;  in  his  rising  breast 
"And,  lo  !  the  man  on  whom  black  fates  attend  ; 
Tin'  man,  thai  slou   Achilles,  is  his  friend  ! 
No  more  shall  Hector's  and  Pelides'  spear 
Turn  from  eaeYi  iA\\m  to\W  walki  of  war" — 
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jngeful  eyes  he  seami'd  him 
receive   thy   fate  ! "      He    spaki 


iploy 


Hector,  undaunted,  thus  :  "  Such  words  employ 
To  one  that  dreads  thee,  some  uii warlike  boy 
Srich  we  could  give,  defying  and  defied, 
Mean  intercourse  of  obloquy  and  pride  ! 
1  know  thy  force  to  mine  superior  far ; 
But  beaven  alone  confers  success  in  war  : 
Mean  as  I  am,  the  gods  may  guide  my  dart, 
And  give  it  entrance  in  a  braver  heart." 

Then  parts  the  lance  :  but  Pallas'  heavenly  breath 
Far  from  Achilles  wafts  the  winged  death  : 
The  bidden  dart  again  to  Hector  flies, 
And  at  the  feet  of  its  great  master  lies. 
Achilles  closes  with  his  hated  foe, 
His  heart  and  eyes  with  flaming  fury  glow  : 
But  present  to  his  aid,  Apollo  shrouds 
The  favour' d  hero  in  a  veil  of  clouds. 
Thrice  struck  Pelidea  with  indignant  heart, 
Thrice  in  impassive  air  he  plunged  tbe  dart 
The  spear  a  fourth  time  buried  in  the  cloud. 
He  foams  with  fury,  and  exclaims  aloud  : 

"Wretch!  thou   hast  'scaped  again:   once  more 
thy  flight 

Has  saved  thee,  and  the  partial  god  of  light 
But  long  thou  shalt  not  thy  just  fate  withstand, 
If  any  power  assist  Achilles'  hand. 
Fly  then  inglorious  !  but  thy  (light  this  day 
Whole  hecatombs  of  Trojan  iriio&lw  shall  pay." 

With  that,  he  gluts  his  rage  on  numbers  slain : 
Then  Dryops  tumbled  to  the  ensanguined  plain, 
Pierced  through  the  neck  :  he  left  him  panting  there, 
And  stopp'd  Demuchus,  great  Philetor's  heir. 
Gigantic  chief  !  deep  gnsli'd  the  enormous  blade, 
And  for  the  soul  an  ample  passage  made. 
Laoganus  and  Dardanus  expire, 
The  valiant  sons  of  an  unhappy  sire 
Both  in  one  instant  from  the  chariot  burl'd, 
k  in  one  instant  to  the  nether  wor\4  *. 
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This  difference  only  their  sad  fates  afford 

That  one  the  spear  destroy'd,  and  one  the  sword. 

Nor  less  unpitied,  young  Alastor  hleeds  ; 
[q  vain  his  youth,  in  vain  his  beauty  pleads  ; 
[□  vain  he  begs  thee,  with  a  suppliant's  moan, 
To  spare  a  form,  an  age  so  like  thy  own  ! 
Unhappy  boy  !  no  prayer,  no  moving  art, 
E'er  bent  that  fierce,  inexorable  heart  '. 
While  yet  he  trembled  at  his  knees,  and  cried, 
The  ruthless  falchion  oped  his  tender  side ; 
The  panting1  liver  pours  a  flood  of  gore 
That  drowns  his  bosom  till  he  pants  no  more. 

Through  Muli  us'  head  then  drove  the  impetuous  spear: 
The  warrior  falls,  transfix' d  from  ear  to  ear. 
Thy  life,  Echeclus  !  next  the  sword  bereaves, 
Deep  though  the  front  the  pooderous  falchion  cleaves; 
VVarm'd  in  the  brain  the  smoking  weapon  lies, 
The  purple  death  comes  floating-  o'er  his  eyes. 
Then  brave  Deucalion  died  :  the  dart  was  flung 
Where  the  knit  nerves  the  pliant  elbow  strung ; 
He  dropped  his  arm,  an  unassisting-  weight, 
And  stood  all  impotent,  expecting  fate  : 
Full  on  his  neck  the  falling  falchion  sped, 
From  his  broad  shoulders  hew'd  his  crested  head  : 
Forth  from  the  bone  the  spinal  marrow  flies. 
And,  sunk  in  dust,  the  corpse  extended  lies. 
Rhigmas,  whose  race  from  fruitful  Thracia  came, 
(The  son  of  Pierus,  an  illustrious  name,) 
Succeeds  to  fate  :  the  spear  his  belly  rends; 
Prone  from  his  car  the  thundering  chief  descend*. 
The  squire,  who  saw  expiring  on  the  ground 
His  prostrate  master,  rein'd  the  steeds  around  ; 
His  back,  scarce  turn'd,  the  Pelian  javelin  gored, 
And  stretch'd  the  servant  o'er  his  dying  lord. 
As  when  a  flame  the  winding  valley  fills, 
And  runs  on  crackling  shrubs  between  the  hills; 
Then  o'er  the  stubble  up  the  mountain  flies, 
Fires  the  high  woods,  and  blazes  to  the  skies. 
This  way  and  that,  the  sheading  torrent  roars  : 
So  sweeps  the  hero  thtow^o  ^iwi  «ss>\*&.  irnm', 
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md  him  wide,  immense  destruction  pours, 

earth  is. deluged  with  the  sanguine  showers. 

ith  autumnal  harvests  cover  d  o'er, 

thick  bestrown,  lies  Ceres'  sacred  floor ; 

n  round  and  round,  with  never-wearied  pain, 

trampling  steers  beat  out  the  unnumbered  grain  : 

le  fierce  coursers,  as  the  chariot  rolls, 

d  down  whole  ranks,  and  crush  out  heroes'  souls. 

'd  from  their  hoofs  while  o'er  the  dead  they  fly, 

k,  bloody  drops  the  smoking  chariot  dye  : 

spiky  wheels  through  heaps  of  carnage  tore ; 

thick  the  groaning  axles  dropp'd  with  gore. 

i  o'er  the  scene  of  death  Achilles  stood, 

prim  with  dust,  all  horrible  in  blood  : 

rtill  insatiate,  still  with  rage  on  flame  ; 

.  is  the  lust  of  never-dying  fame  ! 


BOOK   XXI 
ARGUMENT 


The  Trojans  fly  before  Achilles,  some  towards  the  town,  othtr 
to  the  river  Scamander  :  he  fails  upon  the  latter  with  pt» 
slaughter:  takes  twelve  captives  alive,  to  sacrifice  to  111 
shade  of  Patroclus :  and  kills  Lycaon  and  *T— 
Scamander  attacks  him  with  all  bis  waves  :  Neptune  in 
Pallas  assist  ihn  li'-ni :  Simo'i's  join;  Scamander:  at  lengl 
Vulcan,  by  the  instigation  of  Juno,  almost  dries  up  the  rive 
This  combat  ended,  the  other  gods  engage  each  Olbe 
Meanwhile  Achilles  continues  the  slaughter,  drives  the  re 
into  Troy :  Agenor  only  makes  a  stand,  and  is  conveye 
away  in  a  cloud  by  Apollo  ;  who  (to  delude  Achilles)  tiki 


The  same  day  continues.     The  scene  is  on  the  tanks  H 
in  the  stream  of  Scamander. 

And  now  to  Xanthus'  gliding  stream  they  drove, 
Xanthus,  immortal  progeny  of  Jove. 
The  river  hero  divides  the  flying  train, 
Part  to  the  town  fly  diverse  o'er  the  piain. 
Where  late  their  troops  triumphant  bore  the  fight, 
Now  chased,  and  trembling-  in  ignoble  flight : 
(These  with  a  gather'd  mist  .Saturaia  shrouds, 
And  rolls  behind  the  rout  a  heap  of  clouds :) 
Part  plunge  into  the  stream  :  old  Xanthus  roars, 
The  flushing  billows  beat  the  whiten'd  shores: 
With  cries  promiscuous  all  the  banks  resound. 
And  here,  and  there,  in  eddies  whirling  round, 
The  flouncing  Awds  avid  shrieking  warriors  drown'i 
As  the  acorcn'  o.  Wvysts  Itotn  -Cwsyi  "iwNAs.  retire, 
"hile  fast  Wui&  iXvw  TCn«'tiafeVttaji>  ■AS™,-. 
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Driven  from  the  land  before  the  smoky  cloud, 
The  clustering  legions  rush  into  the  flood  : 
So,  plunged  in  Xanthus  by  Achillea'  force, 
Roars  the  resounding  surge  with  men  and  horse. 
His  bloody  lance  the  hero  casts  aside, 
(Which  spreading  tamarisks  on  the  margin  hide.) 
Then,  like  a  god,  the  rapid  billows  braves, 
Arm 'd  with  his  Bword,  high  hraudiah'd  o'er  the  waves  t 
Now  down  he  plunges,  now  he  whirls  it  round, 
Deep  groan* d  the  waters  with  the  dying  sound  ; 
Repeated  wounds  the  reddening  river  dyed, 
And  the  warm  purple  circled  on  the  tide. 
Swift  through  the  foamy  flood  the  Trojans  fly, 
And  close  in  rocks  or  winding  caverns  lie  : 
So  the  huge  dolphin  tempesting  the  main, 
In  shoals  before  him  fly  the  scaly  train, 
Confusedly  heap'd  they  seek  their  inmost  caves, 
Or  pant  and  heave  beneath  the  floating  waves. 
Now,  tired  with  slaughter,  from  the  Trojan  band 
Twelve  chosen  youths  he  drags  alive  to  land  ; 
With  their  rich  belts  their  captive  arms  restrains 
(Late  their  proud  ornaments,  but  now  their  chains). 
These  his  attendants  to  the  ships  convey'd, 
Sad  victims  destined  to  Patroelus'  shade; 

Then,  as  once  more  he  plunged  amid  the  flood, 

The  young  Lyti in  his  passage  stood  ; 

The  son  of  Priam  ;  whom  the  hero's  hand 

Jut  late  made  captive  in  his  father's  land 

(As  from  a  sycamore,  his  sounding  steel 

Lopp'd  the  graen  arms  to  spoke  a  chariot  wheel)  ; 

"o  Lemnos'  isle  he  sold  the  royal  slave, 

ITiere  Jason's  son  the  price  demanded  gave  ; 
But  kind  Eetiou,  touching  on  the  shore, 
The  ransom'd  prince  to  fair  Arishe  bore. 
Ten  days  were  past,  since  in  his  father's  reign 
He  felt  the  sweets  of  liberty  again  ; 
The  next,  that  god  whom  men  in  vain  withstand 
Jives  the  same  couth  to  the  same  c,oti<\\ievm%W\vV, 
low  never  to  return  .'  and  doom'd  to  go 
sadder  journey  to  the  shades  below. 


I 
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His  well-known  face  when  great  Achilles  eyed, 

(Hie  helm  and  visor  he  had  cast  aside 

With  wild  affright,  and  rfropp'd  upon  tie  field 

His  useless  lance  and  unavailing  shield,) 

As  trembling,  panting,  from  the  stream  he  fled, 

And  knock'd  his  faltering  knees,  the  hero  said  : 

"  Ye  mighty  gods  !  what  wonders  strike  my  view  !      1 

Is  it  in  vain  our  conquering  arms  subdue? 

Sure  I  shall  «ee  yon  heaps  of  Trojans  kill'd 

Rise  from  the  shades,  and  brave  me  on  the  field : 

As  now  the  captive,  whom  =<i  late  I  bound 

And  sold  to  Lemnos,  stalks  on  Trojan  ground  1 

Not  him  the  sea's  unmeasured  deeps  detain, 

That  bar  such  numbers  from  their  native  plain  ; 

Lo  '.  he  returns.     Try,  then,  my  flying  spear  ! 

Try,  if  the  grave  can  bold  the  wanderer ; 

if  earth  at  length  this  active  prince  can  seize, 

Earth,  whose  strong  grasp  has  held  down  Herculet." 

Thus  while  he  spoke,  the  Trojan  pale  with  fears 
Approach'd,and  sought  his  knees  with  suppliant  tear). 
Loth  as  he  was  to  yield  bis  youthful  breath, 
And  his  soul  shivering  at  the  approach  of  death. 
Achilles  raised  the  spear,  prepared  to  wound ; 
He  kiss'd  his  feet,  extended  on  the  ground  : 
And  while,  above,  the  spear  suspended  stood, 
Longing  to  dip  its  thirsty  point  in  blood, 
One  hand  embraced  them  close,  one  stopp'd  the  dart, 
While  thus  these  melting  words  attempt  his  heart : 

"Thy  well-known  captive,  great  Achilles  !  see, 
Once  more  Lyeaon  trembles  at  thy  knee. 
Some  pity  to  a  suppliant's  name  afford. 
Who  shared  the  gifts  of  Ceres  at  thy  board  ; 
Whom  late  thy  conquering  arm  to  Lamoot  bore. 
Far  from  his  father,  friends,  and  native  short; 
A  hundred  oian  were  his  price  that  day, 
Now  sums  immense  thy  mercy  shall  repay. 
Scarce  respited  from  woes  I  yet  appear, 
And  scarce  twe\ve  tevototo^, nutv*  dive  seen  me  here; 
Lo  !  Jove  again  siibvnWa  mt  \»  ^t  Vmfta.. 
Again,  her  victim  e™J.¥**»  4«— " 
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J  sprang  from  Priam,  and  Laothoe  fair, 
(Old  Altes'  daughter,  and  Lelegia's  heir; 
Who  held  in  Pedasus  his  famed  abode, 
Ind  ruled  the  fields  where  silver  Satnio  flow'd,) 
IB  (alas  !  unhappy  sous)  she  bore ; 
'.  one  spear  shall  drink  each  brother's  gore, 
old  I  succeed  to  slaughter' d  Polvdore. 
x  from  that  arm  of  terror  shall  I  fly  ? 
le  demon  urges  !  'tis  my  doom  to  die  ! 
ver  yet  soft  pity  touch'd  thy  mind, 
1  think  not  me  too  much  of  Hector's  kind  ! 
Not  the  same  mother  gave  thy  suppliant  breath, 
*"ith    his,    who    wrought    thy    loved    l'atroclus' 
death." 
These  words,  attended  with  a  shower  of  tears, 
The  youth  address'd  to  unrelenting  ears  : 
"Talk  not  of  life,  or  ransom  (he  replies)  : 
Tatroclus  dead,  whoever  meets  me,  dies  : 

n  a  single  Trojan  sues  for  grace ; 
But  least,  the  sous  of  Priam's  hateful  race. 

e  then,  my  friend  !  what  boots  it  to  deplore? 
["he  great,  the  good  Patroclus  is  no  more  ! 
He,  far  thy  better,  was  fori-doom'd  to  die, 
And  thou,  dost  thou  bewail  mortality? 
Seeat  thou  not  me,  whom  nature's  pits  adorn. 
Sprung  from  a  hero,  from  a  goddess  born? 
'Hie  day  shall  come  (which  nothing  can  avert) 

^When  by  the  spear,  the  arrow,  or  the  dart, 
By  night,  or  day,  by  force,  or  by  design, 
Impending  death  and  certain  iate  are  mine  ! 
Die  then," — He  said  ;  and  as  the  word  he  Bpoke, 
The  fainting  stripling  sank  before  the  stroke  : 
Hia  hand  forgot  its  grasp,  and  left  the  spear, 
While  all  his  trembling  frame  confess' d  his  fear : 
Sudden,  Achilles  his  brnai!  -ivi.inl  display'd, 
And  buried  in  bis  neck  the  reeking  blade. 
Prone  fell  the  youth  ;  and  panting  on  the  land, 
The  gushing  purple  dyed  the  thirsty  sand. 
The  victor  to  the  stream  the  carcase  gave, 
And  thus  insuits  him,  floating  on  the  wa,^e  ■. 
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"Lie  there,  Lycaon  !  let  the  fish  surround 
Thy  bloated  corpse,  and  suck  thy  gory  wound  : 
There  no  sad  mother  shall  thy  funerals  weep, 
But  awift  Scamander  roll  thee  to  the  deep, 
Whose  every  wave  some  watery  monster  brings, 
To  feast  unpunish'd  on  the  fat  of  kings. 
So  perish  Troy,  and  all  the  Trojan  line  ! 
Such  ruin  theirs,  and  such  companion  mine. 
What  hoots  ye  now  Scamander' s  worshipp'd  atrew 
His  earthly  honours,  and  immortal  name  ? 
In  vain  your  immolated  bulls  are  slain, 
Vour  living  coursers  glut  his  gulfs  in  vain  ! 
Thus  he  rewards  you,  with  this  bitter  fate ; 
Thus,  till  the  Grecian  vengeance  is  complete  : 
Thus  is  atoned  Fat  rod  us*  honour' d  shade, 


With  fury  swells  the  violated  flood. 

What  means  divine  may  yet  the  power  employ 

To  check  Achilles,  and  to  rescue  Troy  ? 

Meanwhile  the  hero  springs  in  arms,  to  dare 

The  great  Asteropeus  to  mortal  war; 

The  son  of  Pelagon,  whose  lofty  line 

Flows  from  the  source  of  Axius,  stream  divine  ! 

(Fair  Peribsa's  love  the  god  had  cruwn'd, 

With  all  his  refluent  waters  circled  round  :) 

On  him  Achilles  rnsh'd ;  he  fearless  stood, 

And  shook  two  spears,  advancing  from  tiie  flood  ; 

The  flood  impell'd  him,  on  ['elides'  head 

To  avenge  his  waters  choked  with  heaps  of  dead. 

Near  as  they  drew,  Achilles  thus  began  : 

"What  art  thou,  boldest  of  the  race  of  man? 
Who,  or  from  whence?     Unhappy  is  the  sire 
Whose  son  encounters  uur  resistless  ire." 

"O  boo  of  Peleus  !  what  avails  to  trace 
(Replied  the  warrior)  our  illustrious  race  ■ 
From  rich  Pieonia's  valleys  I  command, 
Arm'd  with  protended  spears,  my  native  band  ; 
Now  shines  the  tenth  bright  morning    ' 
In  aid  of  U\on  to  *.Ve  finite  oS  tea  -. 
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xius,  who  swells  with  all  the  neighbouring  rills, 
wide  around  the  Boated  region  fills, 
I  iny  sire,  whose  spear  much  glory  won  : 
w  lift  thy  arm,  and  try  thy  hero'B  son  !" 
Threatening  he  said  :  the  hostile  chiefs  advance 
' '  once  Asteropeus  discharged  each  lance, 

t  both  his  dexterous  hands  the  lance  could  wield,) 
e  struck,  but  pierced  not,  the  V'ulcanian  shield ; 
e  raxed  Achilles'  hand  ;  the  spouting  blood 
an  forth  ;  in  earth  the  fasten'd  weapon  stood. 
Like  lightning  next  the  Felean  javelin  flies  : 
Its  erring  fury  hiss'd  along  the  skies ; 
Deep  in  the  swelling  bank  was  driven  the  spear, 
Even  to  the  middle  earth  ;  and  quiver' d  there. 
Then  from  his  side  the  sword  I 'elides  drew, 
And  on  his  foe  with  double  fury  flew. 
The  foe  thrice  tugg'd,  and  shook  the  rooted  wood ; 
Repulsive  of  his  might  the  weapon  stood  : 
The  fourth,  he  tries  to  break  the  spear  in  vain  j 
Bent  as  he  stands,  he  tumbles  to  the  plain  ; 
His  belly  open'd  with  a  ghastly  wound, 
The  reeking  entrails  pour  upon  the  ground, 
■neath  the  hero's  feet  he  panting  lies, 
ind  his  eye  darkens-,  mn!  iii;;  .-jiirit  flies  ; 
"tile  the  proud  victor  thus  triumphing  said, 
"s  radiant  armour  tearing  from  the  dead  : 
"So  ends  thy  glory  !     Such  the  fate  they  prove, 
ho  strive  presumptuous  with  the  sons  of  Jove  ! 
prung  from  a  river,  didst  thou  hoast  thy  line? 
lut  great  Saturn  in  3  is  the  source  of  mine. 
'    w  durst  thou  vaunt  thy  watery  progeny  ? 
Peleus,  /Eacus,  and  Jove,  am  I. 
e  race  of  these  superior  far  to  those, 
a  he  that  thunders  to  the  stream  that  flows. 

srs  can,  Scamander  might  have  shown ; 
But  Jove  he  dreads,  nor  wars  against  his  son. 
Even  Acheldus  might  contend  in  vain, 
And  all  the  roaring  billows  of  the  main. 
The  eternal  ocean,  from  whose  fountains  fto* 
The  seas,  the  rivers,  and  the  springs  neW? , 


tort, 
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The  thundering  voice  of  Jove  abhors  to  hear. 
And  in  his  deep  abysses  shakes  with  tear." 

He  said  :  then  from  the  bank  his  javelin  tore 
And  left  the  breathless  warrior  in  his  gore. 
The  floating-  tides  the  bloody  carcase  lave, 
And  beat  against  it,  wave  succeeding  wave  ; 
Till,  roll'd  between  the  banks,  it  lies  the  food 
Of  curling  eels,  and  fishes  of  the  flood. 
All  scatter' d  round  the  stream  (their  mightiest  slain) ; 
The  amazed  Pffloniana  scour  along  the  plain  : 
He  vents  his  fury  on  the  Hying  crew, 
Thrasius,  Astvplas,  and  Muesus  slew  ; 
Mydon,  Thersilochus,  with  Suius,  fell  ; 
And  numbers  more  his  laneo  had  plunged  to  hell, 
But  from  the  bottom  of  his  gulfs  profound 
Scamander  spoke;  the  shores  retuni'd  the  sound. 

"O  first  of  mortals  !  (for  the  gods  are  thine) 
In  valour  matchless,  and  in  force  divine ! 
If  Jove  have  given  thee  every  Trojan  head, 
'Tis  not  on  me  thy  rago  should  heap  the  dead. 
See !  my  choked  streams  no  more  their  course  can  keep, 
Nor  roll  their  wonted  tribute  to  the  deep- 
Turn  then,  impetuous  !  from  our  injured  flood  ; 
Content,  thy  slaughters  couid  amaze  a  god." 

in  human  form,  confess' il  before  his  eves. 
The  if 

But  not  till  Troy  the  destined  vengeance  pay, 
Not  till  within  her  towers  the  perjured  train 
Shall  pant,  and  tremble  at  our  arms  again  ; 
Not  till  proud  Hector,  guardian  of  her  wall. 
Or  staiu  this  lance,  or  see  Achilles  fall" 

He  said  ;  and  drove  with  fury  on  the  foe. 
Then  to  the  godhead  of  the  silver  bow 
The  yellow  flood  began  ;   "  O  son  of  Jove  1 
Was  not  the  mandate  of  the  sire  above 
Full  and  express,  that  Phoebus  should  employ 
His  sacred  arrows  in  defence  of  Troy, 
And  make  her  con<\ueT,  t\\\  H-pjerion'i 
In  awful  darkness  ta4eftvo  He-  " 
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■the  chief  without  dismay 
through  the  Wili  in;  siirsri  lii-  d.'sperato  way. 
ng  in  his  rage  above  the  shores, 
his  deep  the  bellowing  river  roars, 
ips  of  slain  disgorges  on  the  coast, 
id  the  banks  the  ghastly  dead  are  toss'd. 
1  before,  the  billows  ranged  on  high, 
y  bulwark,)  screen  the  b:mds  who  fly. 
sting  ou  his  head  with  thundering  sound, 
ng  deluge  whelms  the  hero  round  : 
.>il  shield  bends  to  the  rushing  tide ; 
upborne,  scarce  the  strong  flond  divide, 
ig,  and  staggering.     <  >n  the  border  stood 
ing  elm,  that  overhung  the  Hood ; 
1  a  bending  bough,  his  steps  to  stay ; 
,t  uprooted  to  his  weight  gave  way. 
the  bank,  and  under  mining  all  ; 
sh  the  waters  to  the  rushing  fall 
lick  foliage.     The  large  trunk  display' d 
the  rough  flood  across  :  the  hero  stay'd 
bis  weight,  anil  raised  upon  his  hand, 
:om  the  chaouel,  and  regain'd  tho  laud, 
icken'd  the  wild  waves  :  the  murmur  rose  : 
pursues,  a  huger  billow  throws, 
sts  the  hank,  ambitious  to  destroy 
i  whose  fury  is  the  fate  of  Troy, 
the  warlike  eagle  speeds  his  pace 
and  strongest  of  the  aerial  race) ; 
spear  can  fly,  Achilles  springs  ; 
bound  his  clanging  armour  rings  : 
e,  now  there,  he  turns  on  every  side, 
Jn  his  course  before  the  following  tide; 
as  flow  alter,  wheresoe'er  he  wheels, 
ler  fast,  and  murmur  at  bis  heels, 
a  peasant  to  his  garden  brings 
Of  water  from  the  bubbling  springs, 
>  the  floods  from  high,  to  bless  his  bowers, 
with  pregnant  streams  the  plants  and  (lowers  : 
he  clears  whate'er  their  passage  sXa-j  4, 
tee  the  future  current  with  his  s^aift, 
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Swift  o'er  the  rolling  pebbles,  down  the  hills, 
Louder  and  loader  purl  the  falling  rills ; 
Before  him  scattering,  they  prevent  his  pains, 
And  shine  in  mazy  wanderings  o'er  the  plains. 

Still  Hies  Achilles,  but  before  his  eyes 
Still  swift  Seamiuider  rolls  where'er  he  flies  : 
Not  all  his  speed  escapee  the  rapid  floods  ; 
The  first  of  men,  but  not  a  match  for  gods. 
Oft  as  he  turn'd  the  torrent  to  oppose, 
And  bravely  try  if  all  the  powers  were  foes ; 
So  oft  the  surge,  in  watery  mountains  spread. 
Beats  on  his  Wk.  or  bursts  upon  his  bead. 
Yet  dauntless  still  tin1  adverse  flood  he  braves. 
And  still  indignant  bounds  above  the  waves. 
Tired  by  the  tides,  his  knees  relax  with  toil ; 
Wash'd  from  beneath  him  slides  the  slimy  toil ; 
When    thus    (his    eyes    on    heaven's    expansion 

thrown) 
Forth  bursts  the  hero  with  an  angry  yroin 

"  Is  there  no  god  Achilles  to  befriend, 
No  power  to  avert  his  miserable  end  ■ 
Prevent,  O  Jove  !  this  ignominious  date. 
And  make  my  future  life  the  sport  of  fate. 
Of  all  heaven's  oracles  believed  in  vain, 
But  most  of  Thetis  must  her  son  complain  ; 
By  Phoebus'  darts  she  prophesied  my  full. 
In  glorious  anus  before  the  Trojan  wall. 
Oh  !  had  1  died  in  fields  of  battle  warm, 
Sti-etch'd  like  a  hero,  by  a  hero's  arm  '. 
■Might  Hector's  spear  this  dauntless  bosom  rend. 
And  my  swift  soul  o'er  take  my  slaughter'd  friend. 
Ah  no  f  Achilles  meets  a  shameful  fate, 
Oh  how  unworthy  of  the  brave  and  great ! 
Like  some  vile  swain,  whom  on  a  rainy  day. 
Crossing  a  ford,  the  torrent  sweeps  away, 
An  unregarded  carcase  to  the  sea." 

Neptune  and  Pallas  haste  to  his  relief, 
And  tints  in  human  form  address'd  the  chief: 
The  power  uE  ocean  firs*. -.  "5mWi 
Oson  of  Petals1.  \*,*tt'S  %o4*«T" 


~ 
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Behold  !  from  Jove  descending-  to  thy  aid, 

Propitious  Neptune,  and  the  blue-eyed  maid. 

Stay,  and  the  furious  Hood  shall  cease  to  rave, 

'Tib  not  thy  fate  to  glut  his  angry  wave. 

But  thou,  the  counsel  heaven  suggests,  attend  ! 

Nor  breathe  from  combat]  nor  thy  sword  suspend, 

Till  Troy  receive  her  flying  sons,  till  all 

Her  routed  squadrons  pant  behind  their  wall : 

Hector  alone  skill  sUnd  hi-  tut  ill  chance, 

And  Hector's  blood  shall  smoke  upon  thy  lance. 

Thine  is  the  glory  doom'd."     Thus  spake  the  gods  : 

Then  swift  ascended  to  the  hright  abodes. 

Stung  with  new  ardour,  thus  by  heaven  impell'd, 
He  springs  impetuous,  and  invades  the  field  : 
O'er  all  the  expanded  plain  the  waters  spread ; 
Heaved  on  the  bounding  billows  danced  the  dead, 
Floating  'midst  scatter  d  arms  ;  while  casques  of  gold 
And  turu'd-up  bucklers  flitter' d  as  they  roll'd. 
High  o'er  the  surging  tide,  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
He  wades,  and  mounts;  the  parted  wave  resounds. 
Not  a  whole  river  stops  the  hero's  course, 
While  Pallas  tills  him  with  immortal  force. 
With  equal  rage,  indignant  Xanthus  roara, 
Aud  lifts  his  billows,  and  o'erwhelms  his  shores. 

Then  thus  to  Simois  :   "  Haste,  my  brother  flood  ; 
And  check  this  mortal  that  controls  a  god  ; 
Our  bravest  heroes  eiso  -hail  quit  the  light, 
And  Ilioo  tumble  from  her  towery  height. 
(Jail  then  thy  subject  streams,  and  bill  them  roar, 
From  all  thy  fountains  -well  thy  watery  store, 
With  broken  rocks,  and  with  a  load  of  dead, 
Charge  the  black  surge,  aud  pour  it  on  his  head. 
Mark  how  resistless  through  the  Hoods  be  goes. 
And  boldly  bills  the  wai-riiia  irods  he  foes  ! 
But  nor  that  tone,  nor  form  divine  to  sight, 
Shall  aught  avail  him,  if  our  rage  uuite  : 
Whelm'd  under  our  dark  gulfs  I  Imso  arms  shall  lie, 
That  biaze  so  dreadful  in  each  Trojan  eye", 
And  deep  lieiieuth  a  sandy  mountain  huxYi, 
Immersed  remain  this  terror  of  the  world. 
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Such  ponderous  ruin  shall  confound  the  place, 
No  Greeks  shall  e'er  his  perish'd  relics  grace, 
No  hand  his  hones  shall  gather,  or  inhume ; 
These  his  cold  rites,  and  this  his  watery  tomb." 

He  said  ;  and  on  the  chief  descends  amain, 
Increased  with  gore,  and  swelling  with  the  slain 
Then,  murmuring  from  his  beds,  he  boils,  he  raw, 
And  a  foam  whitens  on  the  purple  waves : 
At  every  step,  before  Achilles  stood 
The  crimson  surge,  and  deluged  him  with  blood. 
Fear  touch'd  thf  queen  of  heaven  :  she  saw  diem»y'i< 
She  call'd  aloud,  and  summon'd  Vulcan's  aid- 


to  the  war  !  the  insulting  flood  requires 
Thy  wasteful  arm  1  assemble  nil  thy  fires  ! 
While  to  their  aid,  by  our  command  enjoin'd, 
Rush  the  swift  eastern  and  the  western  wind : 
These  from  old  ocean  at  my  word  shall  blow, 
Pour  the  red  torrent  on  the  watery  foe, 
Corses  and  arms  to  one  bright  ruin  turn, 
And  hissing  rivers  to  their  bottoms  bum. 


Scorch  all  the  hanks  !  and  (till  o 

Estert  the  unwearied  furies  of  the  dame  !" 

The  power  ignipoteut  her  word  obeys : 
Wide  o'er  the  plain  lie  pours  the  boundless  blaze 
At  otice  consumes  the  dead,  and  dries  the  soil, 
And  the  shrunk  waters  in  their  channel  boiL 
As  when  autumnal  Koreas  sweeps  the  sky, 
And  instant  blon  -  the  water'd  gardens  dry  : 
So  look'd  the  field,  so  whiten *d  was  the  ground, 
While  Vulcan  breathed  the  liery  blast  around. 
Swift  on  the  sedgy  reeds  the  ruin  preys ; 
Along  the  margin  winds  the  running  blaze : 
The  trees  in  flaming  rows  to  ashes  turn, 
The  flowering  lotos  and  the  tamarisk  burn, 
Broad  elm,  and  cypress  rising  hi  a  spire  : 
The  watery  wvVWn*  \\\bs  Wore  the  fire. 
Now  glow  Viae  waves,  \X\<&%^h«,*\«s»A<«\i' 
The  eels  lie  WuXms  "VT  """ 
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Now  flounce  aloft,  now  dive  the  scaly  fry, 
Or,  gasping,  turn  their  bellies  to  the  sky. 
At  length  the  river  rear'd  his  languid  head, 
And  thus,  short-panting,  to  the  god  he  said  ; 
n  I  oh  !  wha ' 
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"Oh,  Vulcan  f  oh  !  »liat  power  resists  thy  might? 

I  faint,  I  sink,  unequal  to  the  fight 

I  yield- — —Let  Iliou  fall ;  if  fate  decree— — 
—bend  no  more  thy  liery  arms  on  mo  !" 
ceased;  wide  conflagration  blading  round  ; 
The  bubbling  waters  yield  a  hissing  sound. 
As  when  the  flames  beneath  a  cauldron  rise, 
To  melt  the  fat  of  some  rich  sacrifice, 
Amid  the  fierce  embrace  of  circling  fires 
The  waters  foam,  the  heavy  smoke  aspires  : 
So  boils  the  imprison' d  flood,  forbid  to  flow, 
And  choked  with  vapours  feels  his  bottom  glow. 
To  Juno  then,  imperial  queen  of  air, 
The  burning  river  sends  his  earnest  prayer  : 

"Ah  why,  Saturnia ;  must  thy  son  engage 
Me,  only  me,  with  all  his  wasteful  rage? 
On  other  gods  his  dreadful  arm  employ, 
For  mightier  gods  assert  the  cause  of  Troy. 
Submissive  I  desist,  ifthon  command; 
But  ah  !  withdraw  this  all-destroying  hand. 
Hear  then  my  solemn  oath,  to  yield  to  fate 
Unaided  Ilion,  and  her  destined  state, 
Till  Greece  shall  gird  her  with  destructive  flame, 
And  in  one  ruin  sink  the  Trojan  name." 

His  warm  entreaty  touoh'd  Saturnia' s  ear  : 
She  bade  the  ignipotent  his  rage  forbear, 
Recall  the  flame,  nor  in  a  mortal  cause 
Infest  a  god  :  the  obedient  flame  withdraws  : 
Again  the  branching  streams  begin  to  spread, 
And  soft  remurinur  in  their  wonted  bed. 

While  these  by  Juno's  will  the  strife  resign, 
The  warring  gods  in  fieri*  contention  join  : 
Rekindling  rage  each  heavenly  breast  alarms  : 
With  horrid  clangour  shock  the  ethereal  arms  : 
Heaven  la  loud  thunder  bids  the  trumpet  sowni*. 
And  vide  beneath  them  groans  the  reuAVnfc  gcwMi&. 
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Jove,  as  bis  sport,  the  dreadful  scene  descries, 
And  views  contending  gods  with  cureless  eyes. 
The  power  of  buttles  lifts  his  braien  spear, 
And  first  assaults  the  radiant  queen  of  war : 

"  What  moved  thy  madness,  this  to  disunite 
Ethereal  minds,  and"  mii  all  heaven  in  fight  ? 
What  wonder  this,  when  in  thy  frantic  mood 
Thou  drovest  a  mortal  to  insult  a  god  ? 
Thy  impious  hand  Tydides'  javelin  bore, 
And  madly  bathed  it  in  celestial  gore." 

He  spoke,  and  smote  the  long-resounding  shield. 
Which  hears  Jove's  thunder  on  its  dreadful  field  : 
The  adamantine  legis  of  her  sire, 
That  turns  the  glancing  bolt  and  forked  fire. 

Then  heaved  the  goddess  in  her  mighty  hand 
A  stone,  the  limit  of  the  neighbouring-  land, 
There  fix'd  from  eldest  times ;  black,  craggy,  vast ; 
This  at  the  heavenly  homicide  she  cast. 
Thundering  he  falls,  a  mass  of  monstrous  size: 
And  seven  broad  acres  covers  as  he  ties. 
The  stunning  stroke  his  stubborn  nerves  unbound 
Loud  o'er  the  fields  his  ringing  arms  resound  : 
The  scornful  dame  her  conquest  views  witb  smiles, 
And,  glorying,  thus  the  prostrate  god  reviles  : 

"  Hast  thou  not  yet,  insatiate  fury  !  known 
How  far  Minerva's  force  transcends  thy  own? 
Juno,  whom  thou  rebellious  darest  withstand, 
Corrects  thy  folly  thus  by  Pallas'  hand  ; 
Thus  meets  thy  broken  faith  with  just  disgrace, 
And  partial  aid  to  Troy'-  perfidious  race. " 

The  goddess  spoke,  and  turn'd  her  eyes  away. 
That,  beaming  round,  diffused  celestial  day. 
Jove's  Cyprian  daughter,  stooping  on  the  land, 
Lent  to  the  wounded  god  her  tender  hand  : 
Slowly  lie  rises,  scarcely  breathes  with  pain. 
And,  propp'd  on  her  fair  arm,  forsakes  the  plain. 
This  the  bright  empress  of  the  heavens  survey'd, 
And,  scoffing,  thus  to  war's  victorious  maid  : 

"Lo  \  wliiilan  aio.  cn\>.\Ma»«Ait!««ieii  | 
The  smiles'  &n4  tatwf  u«ccyiy\>iMi&i«  ^wea.\ 
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■lark  with  what  insolence,  in  open  view, 

ihe  moves  :  let  Pallas,  it'  she  dure-;,  pursue." 
Minerva  smiling1  heard,  the  pair  o'ertook, 

\:nl  slightly  "(i  lusr  lirfr-ist  iljL'  wanton  strook  : 

ihe,  unresisting,  fell  (lirr  spirits  fled); 

3n  earth  together  lay  the  lovers  spread. 

:'And  like  these  heroes  be  the  fate  of  all 

IMinerva  cries)  who  guard  the  Trojan  wall ! 

To  Grecian  gods  such  let  the  Phrygian  be, 

So  dread,  so  fierce,  as  Venus  is  to  ine ; 

Then  from  the  lowest  stone  shall  Troy  he  moved." 

Thus  she,  and  Juno  with  a  smile  approved. 
Meantime,  to  mix  in  more  than  mortal  fight, 

The  god  of  ocean  dares  the  pod  of  light 

"  What  sloth  has  seized  us,  when  the  fields  around 

Ring  with  conflicting  powers,  and  heaven  returns  the 

sound  ? 
Shall,  ignominious,  we  with  shame  retire, 
No  deed  perform'd,  to  our  Olympian  sire? 
Come,  prove  thy  arm  !  for  first  the  war  to  wage, 
Suits  not  my  greatness,  or  superior  age  : 
Rash  as  thou  art  to  prop  the  Trojan  throne, 
(Forgetful  of  my  wrongs,  and  of  thy  own,) 
And  guard  the  race  of  proud  laomedon  ! 
Hast  thou  forgot,  how,  at  the  monarch's  prayer, 
We  shared  the  lengthened  labours  of  a  year? 
Troy  walls  I  raised  (for  such  were  Jove  s  commands), 
And  you  proud  bulwarks  grew  beneath  my  bauds  : 
Thy  task  it  was  to  feed  the  bellowing  droves 
Along  fair  Ida's  vales  and  pendant  groves. 
But  when  the  circling  seiisnus  in  their  train 
Brought  back  the  grateful  day  that  crown' d  our  pain, 
With  menace  stern  the  fraudful  king  defied 
Our  latent  godhead,  and  the  prize  denied  : 
Mad  as  he  was,  be  Uirenlen'd  servile  bands, 
And  doom'd  us  exiles  fur  in  barbarous  lauds. 
Incensed,  we  heavenward  lied  with  swiftest  wing. 
And  destined  vengeance  on  the  perjured  king. 
*"ost  thou,  for  this,  afford  proud  Ilion  gratus, 
J  -at,  like  us,  intent  the  faithless  race,  ■, 
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Like  us,  their  present,  Future  sons  destroy, 

And  from  its  deep  foundations  heave  their  Troy?" 

Apollo  thus  :  "To  combat  for  mankind 
111  suits  the  wisdom  of  celestial  mind  ; 
For  what  is  man  ?     Calamitous  by  birth, 
They  owe  their  life  and  nourishment  to  earth  ; 
Like  yearly  leaves,  that  now,  with  beauty  erown'ii, 
Smile  on  the  sun  ;  now,  wither  on  the  ground. 
To  their  own  hands  commit  the  frantic  scene, 
Nor  mix  immortals  in  a  cause  so  mean." 

Then  turns  his  face,  far-beaming  heavenly  fires, 
And  from  the  senior  power  submiss  retires  : 
Him  thus  retreating,  Artemis  upbraids, 
The  quiver'd  huntress  of  the  sylvan  shades  : 

"And  is  it  thus  the  youthful  Phcebus  flies. 
And  yields  to  ocean's  hoary  sire  the  prize? 
How  vain  that  martial  pomp,  and  dreadful  sho» 
Of  pointed  arrows  and  the  silver  bow  ! 
Now  boast  no  more  in  yon  celestial  bower, 
Thy  force  can  match  the  great  earth-shaking  power." 

Silent  he  heard  the  queen  of  woods  upbraid: 
Not  so  Saturnia  bore  the  vaunting  maid  ; 
But  furious  thus:  '"'What  insolence  has  driven 
Thy  pride  to  face  the  majesty  of  heaven? 
What  though  by  Jove  the  female  plague  design  il. 
Fierce  to  the  feeble  race  of  womankind, 
The  wretched  matron  tWls  thy  piercing  dart; 
Thy  sbx'b  tyrant,  with  a  tiger's  heart? 
What  though  tremendous  in  the  woodland  chaae 
Thy  certain  arrows  pierce  the  savage  race? 
How  dares  thy  rashness  on  the  powers  divine 
Employ  those  arms,  or  match  thy  force  with  mine? 
Learn  hence,  no  more  unequal  war  to  wage — ' 
She  said,  and  seized  her  wrists  with  eager  rage 
These  in  her  left  hand  lock'd,  her  right  untied 
The  how,  the  quiver,  and  its  plumy  pride. 
About  her  temples  flies  the  busy  bow  ; 
Now  here,  now  there,  she  winds  her  from  the 
The  scattering  nwnre,  itAfllvoij  fctsw.  'Oaa  o»£e, 
Drop  round,  anAinVj  matt  ■Cue  fcartj  V""t*. 
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Jwift  from  tie  field  the  baffled  huntress  Hies, 
\nd  scarce  restrains  the  torrent  in  her  eyes  : 
so,  when  the  falcon  wings  her  way  above, 
To  the  cleft  cavern  speeds  the  gentle  dove ; 
^Not  fated  yet  t<>  die  :')  thi're  safe  retreat*, 
Yet  still  her  heart  against  the  marble  heats. 

To  her  Latona  hastes  with  tender  care  ; 
"Whom  Hermes  viewing,  thus  declines  the  war 
"  How  shall  1  face  the  dame,  who  gives  deligh 
To  him  whose  thunders  blacken  heaven  with  night!' 
Go,  matchless  goddess  !  triumph  in  the  skies, 
And  boast  my  conquest,  while  1  yield  the  prize." 
He  spoke  ;  and  pass'd  :   Latona,  stooping  low, 
Collects  the  scatter'd  shafts  and  fallen  bow, 
That,  glittering  on  the  dust,  lay  here  and  there 
Dishouour'd  relics  of  Diana's  war  : 
Then  swift  pursued  her  to  her  bleBt  abode, 
Where,  all  confused,  she  sought  the  sovereign  god  ; 
~"     ping,  she  grasp'd  his  knees  :  the  ambrosial  vest 
k  with  her  sighs,  and  panted  on  her  breast. 
The  aire  superior  smiled,  and  bade  her  show 
"lat  heavenly  hand  had  caused  his  daughter's  woe? 
ish'd,  she  names  his  own  imperial  spouse  ; 
I  the  pale  crescent  fades  upon  her  brows, 
"hus  they  above  :  while,  swiftly  gliding  down, 
>o!lo  enters  Ilion's  sacred  town  ; 
e  guardian-god  now  trembled  for  her  wall, 
d  fear'd  the  Greeks,  though  fate  forbade  her  fall, 
ck  to  Olympus,  from  the  war's  alarms, 
turn  the  shining  hands  of  gods  in  arms ; 
me  proud  in  triumph,  some  with  rage  on  lire  ; 
nd  take  their  thrones  around  the  ethereal  sire. 
Through  blood,  through  death,  Ai-hilles  still  proceeds, 
t  slaughter' d  heroes,  and  o'er  rolling  steeds. 
when  avenging  flames  with  fury  driven 
B  guilty  towns  exert  the  wrath  of  heaven  ; 
e  pale  inhabitants,  some  fall,  some  fly ; 
id  the  red  vapours  purple  all  the  sky  : 
raged  Achilles  :  death  and  dire  dismay, 
d  toils,  and  terrors,  fijl'd  the  dreadful  day 
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High  on  a  turret  hoary  Priam  stands, 
And  marks  the  waste  of  his  destructive  hands ; 
Views,  from  his  arm,  the  Trojans'  scatter' d  llitrht. 
And  the  near  hero  rising  on  his  sight ! 
No  stop,  no  check,  no  aid  1     With  feeble  pare, 
And  settled  sorrow  on  his  aged  face, 
Fast  as  he  could,  he  sighing1  quits  the  walls ; 
And  thus  descending,  on  the  guards  he  calls  : 

"  You  to  whose  care  our  city  gates  belong. 
Set  wide  your  portals  to  the  dying  throng  ; 
For  lo  !  he  comes,  with  unresisted  sway  ; 
He  comes,  and  desolation  marks  his  way  ! 
But  when  within  the  walls  our  troops  take  breath, 
Lock  fast  the  brazen  bars,  and  shut  out  death.  " 
Thus  charged  the  reverend  monarch  :  widewereik 
The  opening  folds  ;  the  sounding  hinges  rung. 
Phoebus  rush'd  forth,  the  flying  bands  to  meet ; 
Struck  slaughter  back,  and  cover'd  the  retreat, 
On  heaps  the  Trojans  crowd  to  gain  the  gate, 
And  gladsome  see  their  last  escape  from  fate. 
Thither,  all  parch'd  with  thirst,  a  heartless  train, 
Hoary  with  dust,  they  beat  the  hollow  plain  : 
And  gasping,  panting,  fainting,  labour  on 
With   heavier    strides,   that    lengthen   toward  th* 

Enraged  Achilles  follows  with  his  spear  ; 
Wild  with  revenge,  insatiable  of  war. 

Then  had  the  Greeks  eternal  praise  acquired, 
And  Troy  inglorious  to  her  walls  retired ; 
But  he,  the  god  who  darts  ethereal  flame. 
Shot  down  to  save  her,  and  redeem  her  tame  ; 
To  young  Agenor  force  divine  he  gave; 
{Antenor's  oflsprhig,  haughty,  hold,  and  brave;) 
In  aid  of  him,  beside  the  beech  he  sate, 
And  wrapt  in  clouds,  ri'strniii'd  the  hand  of  fate, 
When  now  the  generous  youth  Achilles  spies, 
Thick  beats  his  heart,  the  troubled  tnoti 

J  So,  ere  a  storm,  the  waters  heave  and  roll.) 
le  Stops,  mA  i\u«jtiuns  thus  his  mightv  soul : 
"What,,  sliAWft^^wXjsttmdxWifUJn: 
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Lite  others  fly,  and  be  like  others  slain? 
Vain  hope  !  to  shun  him  by  the  self-same  road 
Hue  of  slaughter' d  Trojans  lately  trod, 
with  the  common  heap  1  scorn  to  fall— 
lat  if  thev  pass'd  me  to  the  Trojan  wall. 
While  I  decline  to  yonder  path,  that  leads 
To  Ida's  forests  and  aur rounding  shades? 
So  may  I  reach,  couceal'd,  the  cooling  flood, 
From  my  tired  body  wash  the  dirt  and  blood, 
As  soon  as  night  her  dusky  veil  extends, 
Return  in  safety  to  my  Trojan  friends. 
What  if?— — But  wherefore  all  this  vain  debate? 
Stand  I  to  doubt,  within  the  reach  of  fate? 
Even  now  perhaps,  ere  yet  I  turn  the  wall, 
The  fierce  Achilles  sees  me,  and  I  fall  : 
Such  is  his  swiftness,  'tis  in  vaia  to  fly, 
And  such  his  valour,  that  who  stands  must  die, 
Howe'er  'tis  better,  fighting  for  the  state, 
Here,  and  in  public  view,  to  meet  my  fate. 
Yet  lure  he  too  is  mortal  ;  he  may  feel 
(Like  all  the  sons  of  earth}  the  force  of  steel. 
One  only  soul  informs  that  dreadful  frame  : 
And  Jove's  sole  favour  gives  him  all  his  fame." 

He  said,  aod  st 1.  oollected,  in  his  might ; 

And  all  his  beating  bosom  claim'd  the  fight. 

So  from  some  deep-grown  wood  a  panther  starts, 

Roused  from  his  thicket  by  a  storm  of  darts  : 

Untaught  to  fear  or  fly,  he  hears  the  sounds 

Of  shouting1  hunters,  and  of  clamorous  hounds  ; 

Though  struck,  though  wounded,  scarce  perceive* 

And  the  barb'd  javelin  stings  his  breast 
n  i  their  whole  war,  untamed,  the  savage  flies 
id  tears  his  hunter,  or  beneath  him  dies, 
resolved,  Antenor's  valiant  heir 
Confronts  Achilles,  and  awaits  the  war, 
Disdainful  of  retreat :  high  held  before, 
His  shield  (a  broad  circumference)  he  bore  ; 
Then  graceful  aB  he  stood,  in  act  to  throw 
lifted  javelin,  thus  bespoke  the  foe; 
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"  How  proud  Achillea  glories  in  hie  fame  ! 
And  hopes  this  day  to  sink  the  Trojan  name 
Beneath  her  ruins  !     Know,  thai  hope  is  vain  ;  i 

A  thousand  woes,  a  thousand  toils  remain. 
Parents  and  children  our  just  arms  employ, 
And  strong-  and  many  are  the  sons  of  Troy. 
Great  as  thou  art,  even  thou  may'st  stain  with  Rore 
These  Phrygian  fields,  and  press  a  foreign  shore." 

He  said  :  with  matchless  force  the  javelin  flung 
Smote  on  his  knee ;  the  hollow  cuishes  rung 
Beneath  the  pointed  steel ;  but  safe  from  harms 
He  stands  impassive  in  the  ethereal  arms. 
Then  fiercely  rushing  on  the  daring  foe, 
His  lifted  arm  prepares  the  fatal  blow  : 
But,  jealous  of  his  fame,  Apollo  shrouds 
The  god-like  Trojan  in  a  veil  of  clouds. 
Safe  from  pursuit,  and  shut  from  mortal  view, 
Dismiss' d  with  fame,  the  favour"  d  youth  withdrew. 
Meanwhile  the  god,  to  cover  their  escape, 
Assumes  Agenor's  habit,  voice  and  shape, 
Flies  from  the  furious  chief  in  this  disguise; 
The  furious  chief  still  follows  where  he  flies. 
Now  o'er  the  fields  they  stretch  with  lengthen'd  stridw, 
Now  urge  the  course  where  swift  Seamander  glide*  : 
The  god,  now  distant  scarce  a  stride  before, 
Tempts  his  pursuit,  and  wheels  about  the  shore  ; 
While  all  the  flying  troops  their  speed  employ, 
And  pour  on  heaps  into  the  walls  of  Troy  : 
No  stop,  do  stay ;  no  thought  to  ask,  or  tell, 
Who  'scaped  by  flight,  or  who  by  battle  fell 
'Twas  tumult  all,  and  violence  of  flight ; 
And  sudden  joy  confused,  and  mix'd  affright- 
Pale  Troy  against  Achilles  shuts  her  gate : 
And  nations  breathe,  deliver*  d  from  their  filte. 


ib  Trojans  being  safe  within  the  walls,  Hector  only  stays  to 
oppose  Achilles.  Priam  '"  ""  "'  it  his  approach,  and  tries 
to  persuade  his  son  to  re       :own.     Hecuba  joins  her 

measures  to  take  :  but  at  the  advance  of  Achilles,  his  resolu- 
tion fails  him,  and  he  Pie;.  Achilles  pursues  him  thrice 
round  the  walls  of  Troy  The  gods  debate  cone/ruins;  the 
fate  of  Hector:  at  lenrj  1  Miner™  descends  to  the  aid  of 
Achilles.  She  deludes  I  ector  in  the  shape  of  Deiphobus ; 
he  stands  the  combat,  and  is  slain.  AcbiUos  dra^s  ;\f  ih-nd 
body  at  his  chariot  in  the  sight  of  Priam  and  Hecuba. 
Their  lamentations,  tears,  and  despair.     Their  cries  reach 


wills,  and  bene 
ipectacle.     Her 


isband.     She  swoons  a 
The  scene  lies  undt 


their  bulwarks,  smit  with  panic  fear, 
The  herded  llians  rush  like  driven  deer : 
There  safe  they  wipe  the  briny  drops  away, 
And  drown  in  bowls  the  labours  of  the  Jay. 
Close  to  the  wallst,  advancing  o'er  the  fields 
Beneath  one  roof  of  well-etuiipacteii  shields, 
March,  betiding  on,  the  Greeks'  embodied  powers, 
"      stretching  in  the  ^h;nk>  of  Trojan  towers. 

»t  Hector  singly  stay'd  :  chain'd  down  by  fate, 
There  fijt'd  he  stood  before  the  S&ean  gate  ; 
Still  his  bold  arms  determined  to  employ, 
11  of  long-defended  Troy, 
tired  Achilles  turns  : 
resa'd  in  all  his  glory  burns  \) 
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"  And  what  {he  cries)  has  Peleus'  son  in  v 
With  mortal  speed  a  godhead  to  pursue  ? 
For  not  to  thee  to  know  the  gods  is  given, 
Unskill'd  to  trace  the  lateut  marks  of  heaven. 
What  boots  thee  now,  that  Troy  forsook  the  plain? 
Vain  thy  past  labour,  and  thy  present  vain : 
Safe  in  their  walls  are  now  her  troops  bestow 'd, 
While  here  thy  frantic  rage  attacks  a  god." 

The  chief  incensed—"  Too  partial  god  of  day  ! 
To  check  my  conquests  in  the  middle  way  : 
How  few  in  Ilion  else  had  refuge  found  ! 
What  gasping  numbers  now  had  bit  the  ground ! 
Thou  robb'st  me  of  a  glory  justly  mine, 
Powerful  of  godhead,  and  of  fraud  divine  : 
Mean  fame,  alas  !  for  one  of  heavenly  strain, 
To  cheat  a  mortal  who  repines  in  vain." 

Then  to  the  city,  terrible  and  strong, 
With  high  and  haughty  steps  he  tower' d 
So  the  proud  courser,  victor  of  the  prke, 
To  the  near  goal  with  double  ardour  dies. 
Him,  as  he  blaziiifr  shot  across  the  field, 
The  careful  eves  of  Priam  first  beheld. 
Not  half  so  dreadful  rises  to  the  sight, 
Through  the  thick  gloom  of  some  tempestuous  uigfc 
Orion's  dog  (the  year  when  autumn  weighs), 
And  o'er  the  feebler  stars  exerts  his  rays ; 
Terrific  glory  !  for  his  burning  breath 
Taints  the  red  air  with  fevers,  plagues,  and  death. 
So  darned  his  fiery  mail.     Then  wept  the  sage  : 
He  strikes  bis  reverend  head,  now  white  with  age; 
He  lifts  his  wither'd  arms ;  obtests  the  si 
He  calls  his  much-loved  son  with  feeble  c: 
The  son,  resolved  Achilles'  force  to  dare, 
Full  at  the  Scsean  gates  expects  the  war  ; 
While  the  sad  father  on  the  rampart  stani    , 
And  thus  adjures  him  with  extended  hands  : 

"  Ah  Btay  not,  stay  not !  guardless  am'    " 
Hector  ',  my  loved,  my  dearest,  bravest  si 
MethAnks  aVreai-j  \  \su\iu\4  ^\*fc  %lain, 
And  stretch'  4  heueatV  tW\,  *wj  tA"*™^ 
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Implacable  Achillea  1  might' st  thou  be 

To  all  the  (tods  no  dearer  than  to  me ! 

Thee,  vultures  wild  should  scatter  round  the  shore, 

.And  bloody  dogs  grow  fiercer  tram  thy  ({ore. 

How  many  valiant  eons  I  late  enjoy'd, 

"Valiant  in  vain  !  by  thy  cursed  arm  destroy 'd : 

Or,  worse  than  sluughter'd,  sold  in  distant  isles 

To  shameful  bondage,  and  unworthy  toils. 

Two,  while  I  apeak,  my  eyes  in  vain  explore, 

Two  from  one  mother  sprung,  my  Polydore, 

And  loved  Lycaon ;  now  perhaps  no  more  I 

Oh  !  if  in  yonder  hostile  camp  they  live, 

What  heaps  of  gold,  what  treasures  would  I  give  ! 

(Their  grandsire's   wealth,   by  right  of  birth  their 

Cousijni'd  his  daughter  with  Lelegia's  throne  :) 
But  if  (which  Heaven  forbid)  already  lost, 
All  pale  tbey  wander  on  the  Stygian  coast ; 
What  sorrows  then  must  their  sad  mother  know, 
What  anguish  I  ?  unutterable  woe  I 
Yet  less  that  anguish,  less  to  her,  to  me, 
Less  to  all  Troy,  if  not  deprived  of  thee. 
Yet  shun  Achilles  !  enter  yet  the  wall ; 

"And  spare  thyself,  thy  father,  spare  us  all  ! 
Save  thy  dear  life  ;  or,  if  a  soul  so  brave 

.  Neglect  that  thought,  thy  dearer  glory  save. 
Pity,  while  yet  I  live,  these  silver  hairs; 
While  yet  thy  father  feels  the  woes  he  bears, 
Yet  cursed  with  sense  !  a  wretch,  whom  in  his  rage 
(All  trembling  on  the  verge  of  helpless  age) 

.  Great  Jove  has  placed,  sad  spectacle  of  pain  ! 

,The  bitter  dregs  of  fortune's  cup  to  drain  : 
To  fill  with  scenes  of  death  his  closing  eyes, 
And  number  all  his  days  by  miseries  \ 
My  heroes  slain,  my  bridal  bed  o'erturn'd, 
My  daughters  ravish'd,  ami  my  city  burn'd, 
My  bleeding  infants  dash'd  against  the  floor ; 
These  I  have  yet  to  see,  perhaps  yet  more  ! 
Perhaps  even  I,  reserved  by  angry  fate, 
The  last  sad  relic  of  mv  ruin d  State, 
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(Dire  pomp  of  sovereign  wretchedness  !)  must  fill, 
And  stain  the  pavement  of  my  regal  hall ; 
Where  famish'd  dugs,  late  guardians  of 
Shall  lick  their  mangled  master's  spatter' d  gOEfc 
Vet  for  mv  suns  1  thank  ve,  gods  !  'tis  well ; 
Well  have  they  perish' d,  for  in  fight  they  fell 
Who  dies  in  youth  and  vigour,  dies  the  best, 
Struck   through    with   wounds,   all    honest  ua  tfc 

breast. 
But  wheu  the  fates,  in  fulness  of  their  rage, 
Spurn  the  hoar  head  of  unresisting  age. 
In  dust  the  reverend  lineaments  deform, 
And  pour  to  dogs  the  life-blood  scarcely  warm  ; 
This,  this  is  misery  !  the  last,  the  worst, 
That  man  can  feel !  man,  fated  to  be  cursed  ! " 

He  said,  and  acting  what  uu  words  could  say, 
Rent  from  his  head  the  silver  locks  away. 
With  him  the  mournful  mother  bears  a  part; 
Yet  all  her  sorrows  turn  not  Hector's  heart. 
The  zone  unbraced,  her  bosom  she  display  J  ; 
And  thus,  fast-falling  the  salt  tears,  she  said  : 

"  Have  mercy  on  me,  O  my  sou  !  revere 
The  words  of  age  ;  attend  a  parent's  prayer  ! 
If  ever  thee  in  these  fond  arms  I  press'd, 
Or  still'd  thy  infant  clamours  at  this  breast ; 
Ah  do  not  thus  our  helpless  years  forego, 
But,  by  our  walls  secured,  repel  the  foe. 
Against  his  rage  if  singly  thou  proceed, 
Should'st  thou,  (but  Heaven  avert  it !)  should'st  uW 

Nor  mii6t  thy  corse  lie  honour' d  on  the  bier, 
Nor  spouse,  nor  mother,  grace  thee  with  a  tru  I 
Far  from  our  pious  rites  those  dear  remains 
Must  feast  the  vultures  on  the  naked  plains," 

So  they,  while  down  their  cheeks  the  turreut*  re! 
But  lii'il  remains  the  purpose  of  his  soul ; 
Resolved  he  stands,  and  Kith  a  fiery  glance 
Experts  the  Wm's  terrible  advance. 

So,  ro\V4  u.^>  m\sis  4jm\,  'Oae  K*t\\.™i  *i 

Beholda  ttifc  t.t».v«V\»T  •^xowaa.^WiKsfc*-, 


tsnak. 
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"hen  fed  with  noxious  herbs  his  turgid  veins 

ive  (father' d  half  the  poisons  'if  the  plainB  ; 

e  bums,  he  stiffens  with  collected  ire, 

id  his  red  eyeballs  glare  with  living  fire. 

ineath  a  turret,  on  his  shield  reclined, 

e  stood,  and  question' d  ttius;  his  mighty  mind  : 

"  Where  lies  my  way  ?  to  enter  in  the  wall  ? 

onour  and  slinme  the  ungenerous,  thought  recall  : 

■all  proud  Polydamas  before  the  gate 

•oclaim,  his  counsels  are  olnj  d  too  late, 

"hich  timely  follow'd  hut  the  former  night, 

'hat  numbers  had  been  saved  by  Hector's  flight? 

bat  wise  advice  rejected  with  disdain, 

feel  my  folly  in  my  people  slain. 

'ethinks  my  suffering  country's  voice  I  bear, 

ut  most  her  worthless  suns  insult  my  ear, 

□  my  rash  courage  charge  the  chance  of  war, 

nd  blame  those  virtues  which  they  cannot  share. 

o if  I  e'er  return,  return  I  must 

lorioilB,  my  country's  terror  laid  in  dust : 

t  if  I  perish,  let  her  see  me  fall 

l  field  at  least,  and  fighting  for  her  wall. 

nd  yet  suppose  these  measures  I  forego, 

pproach  unarm'd,  and  parley  with  the  foe, 

he  warrior-shield,  the  helm,  and  lance,  lay  down, 

od  treat  on  terms  of  pence  to  save  the  town : 

he  wife  withheld,  the  treasure  ill-detain'd 

^ause  of  the  war,  and  grievance  of  the  land) 

Hth  honourable  justice  to  restore  : 

nd  add  half  llion's  yet  remaining  store, 

ihii'li    Troy   shall,  sworn,   produce;  that  injured 

Greece* 
[ay  share  our  wealth,  and  leave  our  walls  in  peace, 
ot  why  this  thought?     L'narm'd  if  1  should  go, 
Fh»t  hope  of  mercy  from  I  hi-  vengeful  foe, 
kit  woman-like  to  fall,  and  fail  without  a  blow? 
fe  greet  not  here,  as  man  conversing  man, 
let  at  an  oak,  or  journeying  o'er  a  plain  ; 
lo  season  now  for  calm  familiar  talk, 
ike  youths  and  maidens  in  an  evening  wa.\V; : 
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War  is  our  busii 
To  die,  c 

Thus  pondering,  like  a  god  the  Greek  drew  nigh 
His  dreadful  jilumnire  nodded  from  on  high  ; 
The  l'elian  javelin,  in  his  better  hand, 
Shot  trembling  rays  that  glitter' d  o'er  the  land  ; 
And  on  his  breiist  the  Ihthii y  -|  lei  id  our  shone, 
Like  Jove's  own  lightning,  or  the  rising  sun. 
As  Hector  sees,  unusual  terrors  rise, 
Struck  by  some  god,  he  fears,  recedes,  and  fliea 
He  leaves  the  gates,  he  leaves  the  wall  behind : 
Achilles  follows  like  the  wiwred  wind. 
Thus  at  the  panting  dove  a  falcon  flies 
(The  swiftest  racer  of  the  liquid  skies), 
Just  when  he  holds,  or  thinks  he  holds  his  pray, 
Obliquely  wheeling  through  the  aerial  way, 
With  open  beak  and  shrilling  cries  be  springs, 
And  aims  his  claws,  and  shoots  upon  his  wings: 
No  less  fore-right  the  rapid  chase  they  held, 
One  urged  by  fury,  one  by  fear  impell'd  : 
Now  circling  round  the  walls  their  course  maintain 
Where  the  high  watch-tower  overlooks  the  plain: 
Now  where  the  fig-trees  spread  their  umbrage  brow 
(A  wider  compass,)  smoke  along  the  road. 
Next  by  Scamander's  double  source  they  bound, 
Where  two  famed  fouutains  burst  the  parted  ground 
This  hot  through  scorching  clefts  is  seen  to  rise, 
With  exhalations  steaming  to  the  skies ; 
That  the  green  banks  in  summer's  heat  o'erflowt, 
Like  crystal  clear,  and  cold  as  winter  snows  : 
Each  gushing  fount  a  marble  cistern  fills, 
Whose  polish'd  bed  receives  the  falling  rills; 
Where  Trojan  dames  (ere  yet  alarm 'd  by  Grew*} 
Wash'd  their  fair  garments  in  the  days  of  peace. 
By  these  they  passed,  one  chasing,  one  in  flight ! 
(The  mighty  (led,  pursued  by  stronger  might :) 
Swift  was  the  course  ;  no  vulgar  prize  they  play, 
No  vulgar  victim  must  reward  the  day  : 
(Such  as  Vt\  races  «iv«\\  the  speedy  strife  :) 
The  prize  «m.tevi&e&  ™a»  ^«a.\li«cw,i'*  W 
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a  when  some  hero's  funerals  are  decreed 
rateful  honour  of  the  mighty  dead  ; 
sre  high  rewards  the  vigorous  youth  inflame 
me  golden  tripod,  or  some  lovely  dame) 
e  panting  counters  swiftly  turn  the  goal, 
d  with  them  turns  the  raised  spectator's  soul  r 
a  three  times  round  the  Trojan  wall  they  fly. 
b  gazing  gods  lean  forward  from  the  sky ; 
whom,  while  eager  on  the  chase  they  look, 

e  of  mortals  and  immortals  spoke : 
■'  Unworthy  sight !  the  man  beloved  of  heaven, 
hold,  inglorious  round  yon  city  driven  ! 

art  partakes  the  generous  Hector's  pain  ; 
',  whose  zeal  whole  hecatombs  has  slain, 

Sateful  fumes  the  gods  received  with  joy, 
s  summits,  and  the  towers  of  Troy  : 
le  him  flying ;  to  his  fears  resign' d, 
te,  and  fierce  Achilles,  close  behind, 
suit,  ye  powers  1  ('tis  worthy  your  debate) 
ether  to  snatch  him  from  impending  fate, 
let  him  bear,  by  stern  Pelides  slain, 
as  he  is)  the  lot  imposed  on  man." 
o  Pallas  thus  :  "  Shall  he  whose  vengeance  forml 
forky  bolt,  and  blackens  heaven  with  storms, 
ul  he  prolong  one  Trojan's  forfeit  breath  ? 
man,  fl  mortal,  pre-oriiain'd  to  death  ! 
d  will  no  murmurs  fill  the  courts  above? 
■  gods  indignant  blame  their  partial  Jove?" 
■*Go  then  (return'd  the  sire)  without  delay, 
thy  will :  1  give  the  Fates  their  way. 
wift  at  the  mandate  pleased  Tritonia  flies, 
And  stoops  impetuous  from  the  cleaving  skies. 
As  through  the  forest,  o'er  the  vale  and  lawn, 
"he  well-breath'd  heagle  drives  the  /lying  fawn, 
he  tries  the  covert  of  the  brakes, 
>  beneath  thi 
the  vapour  i 
ie  certain  hound  his  various  maae  pursues. 
nib  step  by  step,  where'er  the  Trojan  wheel'4, 
iwe  swift  Achilles  compass'd  round  the,  ne\&. 
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Oft  as  to  reach  the  Dardan  gates  lie  beads, 
And  hopes  the  assistance  of  his  pitying  friends, 
(Whose  showering  arrows,  as  he  coursed  helow. 
From  the  hiirii  turrets  might  oppress  the  foe,) 
So  oft  Achillea  turns  him  to  the  plain  : 
He  eyes  the  city,  but  be  eyes  in  vain. 
As  men  in  slumbers  seem  with  speedy  pare, 
One  to  pursue,  and  one  to  lead  the  chase, 
Their  sinking  limbs  the  fancied  course  forsake, 
Nor  this  can  fly,  nor  that  can  overtake : 
No  lass  tin'  liilinuriu^  heroes  pant  and  strain  : 
While  that  but  Hies,  and  this  pursues  in  vain. 

What  god,  O  mu&e.  assisted  f  livtur's  force 
With  fate  itself  so  long  to  hold  the  course  r 
Phoebus  it  was ;  who,  in  bis  latest  hour, 
Endued  his  knees  with  strength,  his  nerves  with  power: 
And  great  Achilles,  lest  some  Greek's  advance 
Should  snatch  the  glory  from  bis  lifted  lance, 
Sign'd  to  the  troops  to  yield  his  foe  the  way, 
And  leave  untouch'd  the  honours  of  the  day. 

Jove  lifts  the  golden  balances,  that  show 
The  fates  of  mortal  men,  and  things  below  : 
Here  each  oontandinft  hero'a  lot  be  tries, 
And  weighs,  with  equal  band,  their  destinies. 
Low  sinks  the  scale  surcharged  with  Hector' §  fate ; 
Heavy  with  death  it  sinks,  and  bell  receives  the  weight 

Then  I'ha/bus  left  him.     Fierce  Minerva  flies 
To  stern  Pelhles,  and  triumphing,  cries  : 
"O  loved  of  Jove !  this  day  our  labours  cease, 
And  conquest  blazes  with  full  beams  on  Greece. 
Great  Hector  tails  ;   thai   I  lector  famed  so  far, 
Drunk  with  renown,  insatiable  of  war, 
Falls  by  thy  hand,  and  mine  !  nor  force 
Shall  more  avail  him,  nor  his  god  of  light. 
See,  where  in  vain  he  supplicates  above, 
Roll'd  at  the  feet  of  unrelenting  Jove ; 
Rest  here  :  myself  will  lead  the  Trojan  on, 
And  urge  to  meet  the  fate  he  cannot  shun." 

Her  voice  dmw  V\i«  >:V\ci  •*-vOi  joyful  mind 
Obey'd;  and  res^fii,  onYia»\so.™ 


""* 
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Vliile  like  Deiphobus  the  martial  dame 
Her  face,  her  gesture,  and  her  arms  the  same), 
n  show  an  Slid,  by  hii|i]e^^  Hector's  side 
Lpproaoh'd,  and  greets  him  thus  with  voice  belied  : 

"Too  long,  O  Hector  !  have  I  borne  the  sight 
>f  this  distress,  and  sorrow'd  in  thy  flight: 
t  fits  us  now  a  noble  stand  to  make, 
jid  here,  as  brul  hers,  t  ■  1 1 1  ;±1  r';it.us  partake." 

Then  he :  "  O  prince  !  allied  in  blood  and  fame, 
)earer  than  all  that  own  a  brother's  name; 
>f  all  that  Hecuba  to  Priam  bore, 
,ong  tried,  long  loved:  much  loved,  hut  honour'd  mo 
:e  you,  of  all  our  numerous  race  alone 
tnd  my  life,  regardless  of  your  own." 

Again  the  goddess :  "  Much  my  father's  prayer, 
■rid  much  my  mother's,  pre^s'd  mr  tn  forbear: 
ly  friends  embraced  my  knees,  adjured  my  stay, 
iut  stronger  love  impell'd,  and  I  obey. 
'  ime  then,  the  glorious  conflict  let  us  try, 
t  the  steel  sparkle,  and  the  javelin  fly  ; 

■  let  us  stretch  Achilles  on  the  field, 

■  to  his  arm  our  bloody  trophies  yield." 
Fraudful  slu*  said  ;    tlii'n  swiftly  march' d  before  : 

Tie  Dardan  hero  shuns  his  foe  no  more. 

teraly  they  met.     The  silence  Hector  broke : 

lis  dreadful  plumage  nodded  as  he  spoke  : 
"  Euough,  O  son  of  Peleus  !  Troy  has  view'd 

ler  walls  thrice  circled,  and  her  chief  pursued, 
lut  now  some  god  within  me  bids  me  try 

Tunc,  or  my  fate  :  I  kill  thee,  or  I  die. 

'et  on  the  verge  of  battle  let  us  stay, 

md  for  a  moment's  space  suspend  the  day  ; 

jet  Heaven's  high  powers  be  call'd  to  arbitrate 

Tie  just  conditions  of  this  stern  debate, 

Eternal  witnesses  of  all  below, 
ad  faithful  guardians  of  the  treasured  row  I) 
□  them  1  swear ;  if,  victor  in  the  strife, 
Dve  by  these  hands  shall  shed  thy  noble  life, 

Jo  vile  dishonour  shall  thy  corse  pursue; 

itripp'd  of  its  arms-  alone  (the  conqueror's  ivie"), 
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The  rest  to  Greece  uninjured  I'll  restore  : 
Now  plight  thy  mutual  oath,  1  ask  no  more." 

"Talk  not  of  oaths  (the  dreadful  chief  replies, 
While  anger  flash 'd  from  his  disdainful  eyes), 
Detested  as  thou  art,  and  ought  to  he, 
Nor  oath  nor  pact  Achilles  plights  with  thee : 
Such  pacts  as  lambs  and  rabid  wolves  combine, 
Such  leagues  as  men  and  furious  lions  join, 
To  such  1  call  the  gods !  one  constant  state 
Of  lasting  rancour  and  eternal  hate  : 
No  thought  hut  rage,  and  never-ceasing  strife, 
Till  death  extinguish  rage,  and  thought,  and  life. 
House  then  thy  forces  this  important  hour, 
Collect  thy  soul,  and  call  forth  all  thy  power. 
No  further  subterfuge,  no  further  chance ; 
"Tis  Pallas,  Pallas  gives  thee  to  my  lance. 
Each  Grecian  ghost,  by  thee  deprived  of  breath, 
Now  hovers  round,  and  calls  thee  to  thy  death." 

He  spoke,  and  launch'd  his  javelin  at  the  foe  ; 
But  Hector  shunn'd  the  meditated  blow  : 
He  stoop'd,  while  o'er  his  head  the  flying  spear 
Sang  innocent,  and  spent  its  force  in  air. 
Minerva  watch  d  it  falling  on  the  land, 
Then  drew,  and  gave  to  great  Achilles'  hand, 
Unseen  of  Hector,  who,  elate  with  joy, 
Now  shakes  his  lance,  and  braves  the  dread  of  Troy. 

"  The  life  you  boasted  to  that  javelin  given, 
Prince!  you  have  miss'd.    Myfatedependson Heaven. 
To  thee,  presumptuous  as  thou  art,  unknown, 
Or  what  must  prove  my  fortune,  or  thy  own. 
Boasting  is  hut  an  art,  our  fears  to  blind, 
And  with  false  terrors  sink  another's  mind. 
But  know,  whatever  fate  I  am  to  try, 
By  no  dishonest  wound  shall  Hector  die. 
I  shall  not  fall  a  fugitive  at  least, 
My  soul  shall  bravely  issue  from  my  breast. 
But  first,  try  thou  my  arm  ;  and  may  this  dart 
End  all  my  country's  woes,  deep  buried  in  thy  heart.* 

The  weapon  ftew.'As  toii-we  uuerring  held, 
Unerring,  out  tVe  n.ea\*exv\^  *\i\tfAie.^S.& 
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The  mortal  dart ;  resulting  with  a  bnuiid 

From  off  the  ringing  orb,  it  struck  the  ground. 

Hector  beheld  his  javelin  foil  in  rain, 

Nor  other  lance,  nor  other  hope  remain  ; 

He  calls  Dei'phohus,  demands  a  spear — 

In  vain,  for  no  Deiphnbus  was  there. 

All  comfortless  he  stands  :  then,  with  a  sigh  : 

"'Tis  bo — Heaven  wills  it,  and  my  hour  is  nigh  ! 

1  deem'd  DeTpholms  had  heard  my  call, 

But  he  secure  lies  guarded  in  the  wall. 

A  god  deceived  roe ;  Pallas,  'twas  thy  deed, 

Death  and  black  fate  approach  !  'tis  I  must  bleed. 

No  refuge  now,  no  succour  from  above. 

Great  Jove  deserts  me,  and  the  son  of  Jove, 

Propitious  once,  and  kind  !     Then  welcome  fate  .r 

'Tis  true  I  perish,  yet  I  perish  great : 

Yet  in  a  mighty  deed  I  shall  expire, 

Let  future  ages  hear  it,  and  admire  ! " 

Fierce,  at  the  word,  his  weighty  sword  he  drew, 
And,  all  c"H.'<:teil.  mi  Achilles  flew. 
So  Jove's  bold  liinl,  hi<rh  balanced  in  the  air, 
Stoops  from  the  clouds  to  truss  the  ijiiivering  hare. 
Nor  less  Achilles  his  fierce  soul  prepares  : 
Before  his  breast  the  flaming  shield  he  hears, 
Refulgent  orb  !  above  his  fourfold  cone 
The  gilded  horse-hair  sparkled  in  the  sun, 
Nodding  at  every  step  :  (Vulcanian  frame  !) 
And  as  he  moved,  his  figure  seem'd  on  flame. 
As  radiant  Hesper  shines  with  keener  light, 
Far-beaming  o'er  the  silver  host  of  night, 
When  all  the  starry  train  emblaze  the  sphere  : 
So  shone  the  point  of  great  Achilles'  spear. 
In  his  right  hand  he  waves  the  weapon  round, 
Eyes  the  whole  man,  and  meditates  the  wound  ; 
But  the  rich  mail  Patroclus  lately  wore 
Securely  cased  the  warrior's  body  o'er. 
One  space  at  length  he  spies,  to  let  in  fate, 
Where  'twijt  the  neck  and  throat  the  jointed  plate 
Gave  entrance :  through  that  penetrable  ^«rt 
Furious  he  drove  the  well-directed  da.rt  ■. 
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Nor  pierced  the  windpipe  yet,  nor  took  the  power 
Of  speech,  unhappy  !  from  thy  dying  hour. 
Prone  on  the  field  the  bleeding  warrior  lies, 
While,  thus  triumphing,  itKn  Achilles  cries  : 
"  At  last  is  Hector  streti'h'i!  upon  the  plain, 
Who  fear'd  no  vengeance  for  1'atroclus  slain  : 
Then,  prince!   you  should  have   fear'd,   what  no» 

Achilles  absent  was  Achilles  still  : 
Yet  a  short  space  the  great  avenger  stayed, 
Then  low  in  dust  thy  strength  and  glory  laid. 
Peaceful  he  sleeps,  with  all  our  rites  adorn  d, 
For  ever  honour'd,  and  for  ever  mourn' d  : 
While  cast  to  all  the  rage  of  hostile  power, 
Thee  birds  shall  mangle,  and  the  gods  devour," 

Then  Hector,  fainting  at  the  approach  of  death ; 
"By  thy  own  soul !  by  those  who  gave  thee  breath 
By  all  the  sacred  prevalence  of  prayer ; 
Ah,  leave  me  not  for  Grecian  dogB  to  tear  ! 
The  common  rites  of  sepulture  bestow, 
To  soothe  a  father's  and  a  mother's  woe  : 
Let  their  large  gifts  procure  an  urn  at  least, 
And  Hector's  ashes  in  his  country  rest" 

"No,  wretch  accursed  I  relentless  he  replies; 
(Flames,  as  he  spoke,  shot  Hashing  from  his  eyes;) 
Not    those   who   gave    me    breath   should   bid  me 

Nor  all  the  sacred  prevalence  of  prayer. 
Could  I  myself  the  bloody  banquet  join  '. 
No— to  the  dogs  that  carcase  1  resign. 
Should  Troy,  to  bribe  me,  bring  forth  all  her 
And  giving  thousands,  offer  thousands  more  ( 
Should  Dardan  Priam,  and  his  weeping:  dame, 
Drain  their  whole  realm  to  buy  one  funeral  6, 
Their  Hector  on  the  pile  they  should  not  see. 
Nor  rob  the  vultureB  of  one  limb  of  thee." 
Then  thus  t  J :  ■■  -  chief  Is  is  living  accents  drew 
"Thy  rage,  implacable  !  too  well  1  knew 
The  Furies  th»X  ntaftkw  breast  have 
And  cursed  tliee  w\\ii 
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Yet  think,  a  day  will  conn-,  «  In.' a  fate's  decree 
And  angry  gods  shall  wreak  this  wrung  on  thee  ; 
Phoibus  and  Paris  shall  avenge  my  fate, 
And  stretch  thee  here  before  the  Sciean  gate." 

He  ceased.   The  Fates  suppress' d  his  labouring  bi 
And  his  eyes  stiffeu'd  at  the  hand  of  death  ; 
To  the  dark  realm  the  spirit  wings  its  way, 
(The  manly  body  left  a  load  of  clay,) 
And  plaintive  glides  along  the  dreary  coast, 

I    A  naked,  wandering,  melancholy  ghost ! 
Achilles,  musing  as  he  roll'd  his  eyes 
O'er  the  dead  hero,  thus  unheard,  replies  : 
"  Die  thou  the  first  !     When  Jove  and  heaven  ordain, 
I  follow  thee" — He  said,  and  stripp'd  the  slain. 
Then  forcing  backward  from  the  gaping  wound 
The  reeking  javelin,  cast  it  on  the  ground. 
The  thronging-  Greeks  behold  with  wondering  eye* 
Hie  manly  beauty  and  superior  size  ; 
While  some,  iguobler,  the  great  dead  deface 
With  wounds  ungenerous,  or  with  taunts  disgrace  : 

"  How  changed  that  Hector,  who  like  Jove  of  late- 
Sent  lightning  on  our  fleets,  and  scatter  d  fate  !  " 

High  o'er  the  slain  the  great  Achillea  stands, 
Begirt  with  heroes  and  surrounding  bands ; 
And  thus  aloud,  while  all  the  host  attends  : 
"  Princes  and  leaders  !  countrymen  and  friends  ! 
Since  now  at  length  the  powerful  will  of  heaven 
The  dire  destroyer  to  our  arm  has  given, 
Is  not  Troy  fallen  already  ?     Haste,  ye  powers  ! 
See,  if  already  their  deserted  towers 
Are  left  uumann'd  ;  or  if  they  yet  retain 
The  souls  of  heroes,  their  great  Hector  slain. 
But  what  is  Troy,  or  glory  what  to  me? 
Or  why  reflects  my  mind  on  aught  but  thee, 
Divine  Patroclus  !    Death  hath  seal'd  his  eyes; 
Unwept,  unhonour'd,  uninterr'd  he  lies  ! 
Can  his  dear  image  from  my  soul  depart, 
Long  as  the  vital  spirit  moves  my  heart? 
u  the  melancholy  siiaik's  below, 
Hames  o/"  friends  and  lovers  cease  to  6\w*  > 
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Yet  mine  shall  sacred  last ;  mine,  utidecay'd, 
Burn  on  through  death,  and  animate  my  shade. 
Meanwhile,  ye  sons  of  Greece,  in  triumph  bring 
The  corpse  of  Hector,  and  your  piEana  sing-. 
Be  this  the  song,  slow-moving  toward  the  shore, 
'  Hector  is  dead,  and  Ilion  is  no  more.' " 

Then  his  fell  soul  a  thought  of  vengeance  bred: 
(Unworthy  of  himself,  and  of  the  dead  ;) 
The  nervous  ankles  bored,  his  feet  he  bound 
With  thongs  inserted  through  the  double  wound; 
These  fix'd  up  high  behind  the  rolling  wain. 
His  graceful  head  was  trail'd  along  the  plain. 
Proud  on  his  car  the  insulting  victor  stood, 
Aud  bore  aloft  his  arms,  distilling  blood. 
He  smites  the  steeds ;  the  rapid  chariot  flies ; 
The  sudden  clouds  of  circling  dust  arise. 
Now  lost  is  all  that  formidable  air ; 
The  face  divine,  and  long-descending  hair, 
Purple  the  ground,  and  streak  the  sable  sand ; 
Deform'd,  dishonoured  in  his  native  land, 
Given  to  the  ntirc  of  an  insulting  throng, 
And,  in  his  parents'  sight,  now  dragg'd  along ! 

The  mother  first  beheld  with  sad  survey 
She  rent  her  tresses,  venerable  grey, 
And  cast,  far  off,  the  regal  veils  away. 
With  piercing  shrieks  his  bitter  fate  she  m 
While  tho  sad  father  answers  groans  with  groan* 
Tears  after  tears  his  mournful  cheeks  o'ertlon. 
And  the  whole  city  wears  one  face  of  woe  ; 
No  less  than  if  the  rage  of  hostile  fires, 
From  her  foundations  curling  to  her  spires, 
O'er  the  proud  citadel  at  length  should  rise, 
And  the  last  blaze  send  [lion  to  the  skies. 
The  wretched  monarch  of  the  falling  state. 
Distracted,  presses  to  the  Dardau  gate. 
Scarce  the  whole  people  stop  his  desperate  i 
While  strong  affliction  gives  the  feeble  force  . 
Grief  tears  his.  heart,  and  drives  him  to  and  fr 

la  all  the  raging  im^Wftiica  al  iig*. 

At  length  he  roW'd  v»  &\ia\.,a.a&'C&>i£\*HMJ 
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Imploring  all,  and  naming  one  by  one  : 

"  Ah  !  let  me,  let  me  go  where  sorrow  colls ; 

I,  only  I,  will  issue  from  your  walla 

(Guide  or  companion,  friends  !  I  ask  ye  none), 

And  bow  before  the  murderer  of  my  son. 

My  grief  perhaps  his  pity  may  engage  ; 

Perhaps  at  least  he  may  respect  my  age. 

He  has  a  father  too ;  a  man  like  me  ; 

One,  not  exempt  from  age  and  misery 

(Vigorous  no  niore,  aa  when  his  young  embrace 

Begot  this  pest  of  me,  and  all  my  race). 

How  many  valiant  sons,  in  early  bloom, 

Has  that  cursed  hand  sent  headlong  to  the  tomb  1 

Thee,  Hector  !  last :  thy  loss  (divinely  brave) 

Sinks  my  sad  soul  with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 

O  had  thy  gentle  spirit  pnss'd  in  peace, 

The  son  expiring  in  the  sire's  embrace, 

While  both  thy  parents  wept  the  fatal  hour, 

And,  beuding  o'er  thee,  mix'd  the  tender  shower  ' 

Some  comfort  that  had  been,  some  sad  relief, 

To  melt  in  full  satiety  of  grief  !  " 

Thus    wail'd    the    father,    grovelling    cm    the 
ground, 
And  all  the  eyes  of  Iliun  stream'd  around. 

Amidst  her  matrons  Hecuba  appears  ; 
(A  mourning  princess,  and  a  train  in  tears ;) 
"Ah  why  has  Heaven  proloug'd  this  hated  breath 
Patient  of  horrors,  to  behold  thy  death  ? 
O  Hector !  late  thy  parents'  pride  and  joy, 
The  boast  of  nations  !  the  defence  of  Troy  ! 
To  whom  her  safety  and  her  fame  she  owed  ; 
Her  chief,  her  hero,  and  almost  her  god  ! 
O  fetal  change  !  become  in  one  sad  day 
A  senseless  corse  !  inanimated  clay  !" 

But  not  as  yet  the  fatal  news  had  sprend 
To  fair  Andromache,  of  I  lector  dead ; 
As  yet  no  messenger  had  told  his  fate, 
Not  e'en  his  stay  without  the  Sca»an  gate- 
Far  in  the  close  recesses  of  tbe  dome, 
Pensive  she  plied  the  melancholy  loom ", 
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A  growing  work  employ 'd  her  secret  hours, 
Confusedly  gay  with  intermingled  flowers. 
T I « i-  fair-hair  d  handmaids  heat  the  brazen  urn, 
The  hath  preparing  for  her  lord's  return 
In  vain  ;  alas  !  her  lord  returns  no  more  ; 
Unbatkod  he  lies,  and  bleeds  along  the  shore  ! 
Now  from  the  wails  the  clamours  reach  her  ear, 
And  all  her  members  shake  with  sudden  fear  : 
Forth  from  her  ivory  hand  the  shuttle  falls, 
And  thus,  nstouish'd,  to  her  maids  she  calls  : 

"  Ah  follow  me  !  (she  cried)  what  plaintive  noise 
Invades  my  car?     "lis  sure  my  mother's  voice. 
My  faltering  knees  their  trembling  frame  desert, 
A  pulse  unusual  flutter?  at  my  heart ; 
Some  strange  disaster,  some  reverse  of  fate 
{Ye  gods  avert  it  !)  threats  the  Trojan  state. 
Far  he  the  omen  which  my  thoughts  suggest ! 
But  much  I  fear  my  Hector's  dauntless  breast 
Confronts  Achilles ;  chased  along  the  plain, 
Shut  from  our  walls  !  I  fear,  1  fear  him  slain  ! 
Safe  in  the  crowd  he  ever  scom'd  to  wait, 
And  sought  for  glory  in  the  jaws  of  fate  : 
Perhaps  that  noble  heat  has  cost  his  breath, 
Now  quench' d  for  ever  in  the  arniB  of  death." 

She  spoke  :  and  furious,  with  distracted  p 
Fears  in  her  heart,  and  anguish  in  her  " 
Flies  through  the  dome  (the  maids  her 
And  mounts  the  walls,  and  sends  aroui 
Too  soon  her  eyes  the  killing  object  found. 
The  godlike  Hector  dragg'd  along  the  ground. 
A  sudden  darkness  shades  her  swimming-  eyes  : 
She  faints,  she  falls;  her  breath,  her  colour  diet. 
Her  hair's  fair  ornaments,  the  braids  that  Wind, 
The  net  that  held  them,  and  the  wreath  that  cro»u°d, 
The  veil  aud  diadem  fiew  far  uway 
(The  gift  of  Venus  on  her  bridal  day). 
Around  a  train  of  weeping  sisters  stands, 
To  raise  her  sinking  with  assistant  hands. 
Scarce  from  \.\ie  \er«,e  «t  4ea\.\\  tctnll'd,  again 
She  faints,  or  WV  reco\e*4\»  ramv^aai. 
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"O  wretched  husband  of  a  wretched  wife  .' 
Born  with  one  fate,  to  one  unhappy  life  ! 
For  sure  one  star  its  baneful  beam  display' d 
On  Priam's  roof,  and  Hippoplacia's  shade. 
From  different  parents,  different  climes  we  rami 
At  different  periods,  yet  our  fate  the  same  ! 
as  my  birth  to  great  Aiition  owed, 
iv  was  all  that  tender  pare  bestow'd? 
Would  I  had  never  been  !— O  thou,  the  ghost 
Of  my  dead  husband  !  miserably  lost  I 

'    the  dismal  realms  for  ever  gone  ! 
landem'd,  desolate,  alone  ! 
An  only  child,  once  comfort  of  my  pains, 
"   "  product  now  of  hapless  love,  remains  ! 
more  to  smile  upon  his  sire ;  no  friend 
'o  help  him  now !  no  father  to  defend  ! 
'or  should  he  'scape  the  sword,  the  common  dociir. 
That  wrongs  attend  him,  and  what  griefs  to  come 
iven  from  his  own  paternal  roof  expell'd, 
iome  Stranger  ploughs  his  pa!  rimonial  field. 
The  day,  that  to  the  shades  the  father  sends, 
Robs  the  sad  orphan  of  his  father's  friends  : 
He,  wretched  outcast  of  mankind  !  appears 
For  ever  sad,  for  ever  bathed  in  tears ; 
Amongst  the  happy,  unregarded,  he 

on  the  robe,  or  trembles  at  the  knee, 
those  his  father's  former  bounty  fed 
reach  the  goblet,  nor  divide  the  bread  : 
The  kindest  but  his  present  wants  allay, 
To  leave  him  wretched  the  succeeding  day. 
Frugal  compassion  !     Heedless,  they  who  boast 
Both  parents  Btill,  nor  feel  what  he  has  lost, 
Shall  cry,  'Begone!  thy  lather  feasts  not  here  :' 
"""      wretch  obeys,  retiring  with  a  tear. 

a  wretched,  thus  retiring  all  in  tears, 
To  my  sad  soul  Astyanax  appears  1 
Forced  by  repeated  insults  to  return, 
And  to  his  widow'd  mother  vainly  mourn  : 
He,  who,  with  tender  delicacy  bred, 
With  princes  sported,  and  on  dainties  fe&, 
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And  when  still  evening  gave  him  up  to  rest, 
Sunk  soft  in  down  upon  the  nurse's  breast, 
Must— ah  what  must  ho  not?     Whom  llion  calli 
Astyanax,  from  her  well-guarded  walls, 
Is  wow  that  name  no  more,  unhappy  boy  ! 
Since  now  no  more  thy  father  guards  his  Troy. 
But  thou,  my  Hector,  liest  exposed  in  air, 
Fur  from  thy  parents'  and  thy  consort's  care; 
Whose  hand  in  vain,  directed  by  her  love, 
The  martial  scarf  and  robe  of  triumph  wove. 
Now  to  devouring  flames  be  these  a  prey, 
Useless  to  thee,  from  this  accursed  day  ! 
Yet  let  the  sacrifice  at  least  be  paid, 
An  honour  to  the  living,  not  the  dead  !" 

So  spike  the  mournful  dame  :  her  matrons  hear, 
Sigh  back  her  sighs,  and  answer  tear  with  tear. 
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ARGUMENT 


illea  and  the  Myrmidons  do  honours  to  the  body  of  Pati 
After  Ihe  funeral  feast  he  retires  lo  th 
falling  asleep,  Ihe  ghost  of  his  friend  a. , 
demands  the  rites  of  burial  ;  the  nett  morning  the  soldiers 
are  sent  with  mules  and  waggons  to  fetch  wood  for  the  pyre. 
The  funeral  procession,  and  the  offering  their  hair  to  the 
dead.  Achilles  sacrifices  several  animals,  and  lastly  twelve 
Trojan  captives,  at  the  pile:  'hen  sets  fire  to  it.  He  pays 
libations  to  the  Winds,  which  (at  the  instance  of  Iris)  rise, 
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n  of  gold,  and 
raise  the  tomb.  Achilles  institutes  the  funeral  games:  the 
chariot-race,  the  fight  of  the  ctestus,  the  wrestling,  the  foot- 
race, the  single  combat,  the  discus,  the  shooting  with  arrows, 
the  darting  the  javelin  :  the  various  descriptions  of  which, 
and  the  various  success  of  the  several  antagonists,  make  the 
greatest  part  of  the  boot. 
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Thus  humbled  in  the  dust,  the  pensive  train 
Through  the  sad  city  mourn'd  her  hero  siain. 
The  body  soil'd  with  dust,  and  black  with  gore, 
Lies  on  broad  Helles|>ont'n  resounding  shore. 
The  Grecians  seek  their  ships,  and  clear  the  strand, 
All,  but  the  martial  Myrmi  [Ionian  band  : 
These  yet  assembled  great  Achilles  holds, 
And  the  stern  purpose  of  his  mind  unfolds : 

"  Not  yet,  my  brave  companions  of  the  urn, 
Release  your  smoking  coursers  from  the  car", 
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But,  with  his  chariot  each  iti  order  led, 
Perform  due  honours  to  PatrocluB  dead. 
Ere  yet  from  rest  or  food  we  seek  relief, 
Some  rites  remain,  to  glut  our  rage  of  grief." 

The  troops  obey'd  ;  and  thrice  in  order  led 
(Achillea  first)  their  coursers  round  the  di^ad ; 
And  thrice  their  sorrows  and  laments  renew  ; 
Tears  bathe  their  arms,  and  tears  the  sands  bede*. 
For  such  a  warrior  Thetis  aids  their  woe, 
Melts  their  strong  hearts,  and  bids  their  eyes  to  flu". 
But  chief,  Pelides  :  thick-succeeding  sighs 
Burst  from  his  heart,  and  torrents  from  his  eyes ' 
His  slaughtering  hand*,  yet  red  with  blood,  he  laid 
On  his  dead  friend's  cold  breast,  and  thus  he  said : 

"All  hail,  Patroclus  !  let  thy  honour'd  ghost 
Hear,  and  rejoice  on  Pluto's  dreary  coast; 
Behold  !    Achilles'  promise  is  complete ; 
The  bloody  Hector  stretch'd  before  thy  feet. 
Lo  !  to  the  dogs  his  carcase  I  resign  ; 
And  twelve  sad  victims,  of  the  Trojan  line, 
Sacred  to  vengeance,  instant  shall  expire  ; 
Their  lives  effused  around  thy  funeral  pyre." 

Gloomy  be  said,  and  (horrible  to  view) 
Before  the  bier  the  bleeding  Hector  threw, 
Prone  on  the  dust.     The  Myrmidons  around 
Unbraced  their  armour,  and  the  steeds  unbound. 
All  to  Achilles'  sable  ship  repair, 
Frequent  and  full,  the  genial  feast  to  share. 
Now  from  the  well-fed  swine  black  smokes  aipire. 
The  bristly  victims  hissing  o'er  the  fire  : 
The  huge  ox  bellowing  falls;  with  feebler  cries 
Expires  the  goat ;  the  sheep  in  silence  dies. 
Around  the  hero's  prostrate  body  fiow'd, 
In  one  promiscuous  stream,  the  reeking  blood. 
And  now  a  band  of  Argive  monarchs  brings 
The  glorious  victor  to  the  king  of  kings. 
From  his  dead  friend  the  pensive  warrior  went, 
With  steps  unwilling,  to  the  regal  tent. 
The  attending  \ieta.\4s,  as  bv  office  bound, 
With  kindled  fta.iM»  ftie  ta\yA--<ws 
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Bfm  ^lie,!eailse  b's  conquering  hands  from  hostile  gor. 

'iLursed  in  vain  ;  the  chief  refused,  and  swore 
■\'b'       '  <&n\l touch  me,  by  almightv  Jove  ! 
e   -  —         Till     r,t  and  greatest  of  the  gods  above  1 
r^^-       /t«  j?  the  Pyre  *  Place  thee  ;  till  1  rear 

4   ^e   aaa''  motmu>  ""1  *1'P  thy  sacred  hair. 
i^fd     ease  at  least  those  pious  rites  may  give, 
A  'J«-pS-°0the  m>'  Borrows,  while  I  bear  to  live. 
i    -  <v!M  «,ur'  rehictaut  as  I  am,  I  stay 

-  n!  ^i*>    B  your  f(,ast ;  but  with  thB  dHwn  of  day' 

^  *<*t  ?,£  of  men  !)  it  claims  thy  royal  care, 
J>**tl  iV^ece  the  warrior's  funeral  pile  prepare, 
f£  t     '•*  tie  forests  fall  :  (such  rites  are  paid 
£5«o     «es  glumbering  in  eternal  shade  :) 

A<Ji  ''''en  his  earthly  part  shall  mount  in  fire, 
J^^e  se  'eag-ued  squadrons  to  their  posts  retire." 
h"  ^  *"a^f1°'te  ■'   thety  hear  him,  and  the  word  obey ; 
"we  QfJ,unger  and  of  thirst  allay, 
wjT**e  ■-,  sleep  the  labours  of  the  day. 
j*e,.   s^(  *r„Jjde8,  stretch' d  along  the  shore, 
*  j'K  .■•  (I.    ,  ,j  nIi  rocka,  the  broken  billows  roar, 
>  J*£  *t*  «-£"  -    while  on  either  hand 
V,»*»aB"^ -^ng  confusedly  stand. 
tO*  **>^fS,  i-oguid  members  fall, 
W;  i  (truss J 3>       ground  the  Trojan  wall; 
°Jil«  <rf**^    Tijrs  oftkv  rolling  (itwp, 
ff  the  f—"r'         the  soft  arms  of  sleep. 
H^^ehis  closing  eyes, 
^^d  to  rise : 
he  came: 
|ok,  the  same. 

.phantom  said  ■/ 
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But,  with  his  chariot  each  in  order  led, 
Perform  due  honours  to  Patroclus  dead. 
Ere  yet  from  rest  or  food  we  seek  relief, 
Some  rites  remain,  to  glut  our  rage  of  grief." 

The  troops  ohey'd  ;  and  thrice  in  order  led 
(Achillea  first)  their  coursers  round  the  dead; 
And  thrice  their  sorrows  and  laments  renew ; 
Tears  bathe  their  arms,  and  tears  the  sands  beds*. 
For  such  a  warrior  Thetis  aids  their  woe, 
Melts  their  strong  hearts,  and  bids  their  eyes  to  AW 
But  chief,  Pelidea  ;  thick-succeeding  sighB 
Burst  from  his  heart,  and  torrents  from  his  eyes : 
His  slaughter  in  £  hands,  yet  red  with  blood,  he  laid 
On  his  dead  friend's  cold  breast,  and  thus  he  said : 

"All  hail,  Patroclus  !  let  thy  honour'd  ghost 
Hear,  and  rejoice  on  Pluto's  dreary  coast; 
Behold  !    Achilles'  promise  is  complete; 
The  bloody  Hector  rtretch'd  before  thy  feet. 
Lo  !  to  the  dogs  his  carcase  I  resign  ; 
And  twelve  sad  victims,  of  the  Trojan  line, 


Sacred  to  vengeance,  instant  shall  e 
Their  lives  effused  around  thy  funeral  pyre," 
Gloomy  he  said,  and  I  fiomblc  to  view) 
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Before  the  bier  the  bleeding  Hector  threw, 
Prone  on  the  dust.     The  Myrmidons  around 
Unbraced  their  armour,  and  the  steeds  unbound. 
All  to  Achilles'  sable  ship  repair, 
Frequent  and  full,  the  genial  feast  to  share. 
Now  from  the  "-ell-fed  swine  black  smokes  aspire, 
The  bristly  victims  hissing  o'er  the  fire  : 
The  huge  ox  bellowing  falls;  with  feebler  criet 
Expires  the  goat ;  the  sheep  in  silence  dies. 
Around  the  hero's  prostrate  body  flow'd. 
In  one  promiscuous  stream,  the  reeking  blood. 
And  now  a  band  of  Argive  monarchs  brings 
The  glorious  victor  to  the  king  of  kings. 
From  his  dead  friend  the  pensive  warrior  went. 
With  steps  unwilling,  to  the  regal  tent. 
The  attending  \\et»Vds,  aa  by  office  bound, 
With  kindled  flam*  to  Vr^-^ 
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)  cleanse  his  conquering  hands  from  hostile  gore, 
aey  urged  in  vain ;  the  chief  refused,  and  swore  : 

"  No  drop  shall  touch  me,  by  almighty  Jove  ! 

lie  first  and  greatest  of  the  gods  above  \ 

11  on  the  pyre  I  place  thee  ;  till  1  rear 

he  grassy  mound,  and  dip  thy  sacred  hair. 

iroe  ease  at  least  those  pious  rites  may  give, 

nd  soothe  my  sorrows,  while  I  bear  to  live. 

owe'er,  reluctant  as  I  am,  1  stay 

ad  share  your  feast ;  but  with  the  dawn  of  day, 

>  king  of  men  !)  it  claims  thy  royal  care, 

hat  Greece  the  warrior's  funeral  pile  prepare, 

nd  bid  the  forests  fall  :  (such  rites  are  paid 

»  heroes  slumbering  in  eternal  shade  :) 

hen,  when  his  earthly  part  shall  mount  in  fire, 

gt  the  leagued  squadrons  to  their  posts  retire," 

He  spoke  :  they  hear  him,  and  the  word  obey  ; 

he  rage  of  hunger  and  of  thirst  allay, 

hen  ease  in  sleep  the  labours  of  the  day. 

ut  great  Pelides,  stretch'd  along  the  shore, 

'here,  dasb'd  on  rocks,  the  broken  billows  roar, 

ies  inly  groaning ;  while  on  either  hand 

he  martial  Myrmidons  confusedly  stand. 

long  the  grass  his  languid  members  fall, 

ired  with  his  chase  around  the  Trojan  wall; 

usb'd  by  the  murmurs  of  the  rolling  deep, 

t  length  he  sinks  in  the  soft  arms  of  sleep. 

Tien  lo  1  the  shade,  hefore  his  closing  eyes, 

f  sad  Patroclus  rose,  or  seem'd  to  rise  : 

i  the  same  robe  he  living  wore,  he  came : 

i  stature,  voice,  and  pleasing  look,  the  same. 

he  form  familiar  hover'd  o'er  his  head, 

And  sleeps  Achillea  r1  (thus  the  pliiiutimi  said  :) 

eeps  my  Achilles,  his  Patroclus  dead  ? 

iviug,  I  seem'd  his  dearest,  tcnderest  care, 

ut  now  forgot,  I  wander  in  the  air. 

■t  my  pale  corse  the  rites  of  burial  know, 

nd  give  me  entrance  in  the  realms  below  : 

ill  then  the  spirit  finds  no  resting-place, 

ut  here  and  there  the  unbodied  spectres  cVhsb 
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The  vagrant  (load  around  the  dark  abode. 

Forbid  to  cross  the  irremeable  flood. 

Nov  give  thy  hand  ;  for  to  the  farther  shore 

When  once  we  pass,  the  soul  returns  no  more  : 

When  once  the  last  funereal  flames  ascend, 

No  more  shall  meet  Achilla  and  his  friend  ; 

No   more   our   thoughts   to   those   we   loved  m»h 

Or  quit  the  dearest,  to  converse  alone. 
Me  fate  has  aever'd  from  the  sons  of  earth, 
The  fate  fore-doom'd  that  waited  from  my  birth : 
Thee  too  it  waits  ;  before  the  Trojan  wall 
Even  great  and  godlike  thou  art  doom'd  to  fall. 
Hear  then  ;  and  as  in  fate  and  love  we  join, 
Ah  suffer  that  my  bones  may  rest  with  thine ! 
Together  have  we  lived  ;  together  bred, 
One  house  received  us,  and  one  table  fed ; 
That  golden  urn,  thy  goddess-mother  gave, 
May  mix  our  ashes  in  one  common  grave." 

"  And  is  it  thou  ?  (he  answers)  To  my  sight 
Once  more  return'st  thou  from  the  realm*  of  riielii? 
O  more  than  brother  !     Think  each  office  paid, 
Whate'er  can  rest  a  discontented  shade ; 
But  grant  one  last  embrace,  unhappy  boy  ! 
Afford  at  least  that  melancholy  joy." 

He  said,  and  with  his  longing  arms  essay 'd 
In  vain  to  grasp  the  visionary  shade  ! 
Like  a  thin  smoke  he  sees  the  spirit  fly, 
And  hears  a  feeble,  lamentable  cry. 
Confused  he  wakes ;  amazement  breaks  the  bandl 
i  H  golden  sleep,  and  starting  from  the  sands, 
Pensive  he  muses  with  uplifted  hatida  : 

"  'Tis  true,  'tis  certain ;  man,  though  dead,  retaini 
Part  of  himself ;  the  immortal  mind  n 


The  form  subsists  without  the  body's  aid. 
Aerial  semblance,  and  an  empty  shads  ! 
This  night  my  friend,  so  late  in  battle  lost, 
Stood  at  my  side,  a  pensive,  plaintive  ghost : 
Even  now  f Hm\\\»t ,  09  isi  Mb  ,  ^e  came ; 
Alas  1  tow  4\nVcevA\  •}tiW<i\'i*ft>co*n« 
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Thus  while  he  spoke,  each  eye  grew  big  with  tears  : 
And  now  the  rosy-finger' d  mora  appears, 
Shows  every  mournful  fate  with  tears  o'erspread, 
And  glares  on  the  pale  visage  of  the  dead. 
But  Agamemnon,  as  the  rites  demand, 
With  mules  and  waggons  sends  a  chosen  band 
To  load  the  timber,  and  the  pile  to  rear ; 
A  charge  consign'd  to  Merion's  faithful  care. 
With  proper  instruments  they  take  the  road, 
Axes  to  cut,  and  ropes  to  sling  the  load. 
First  march  the  heavy  mules,  securely  slow, 
O'er  hills,  o'er  dales,  o'er  crags,  o'er  rocks  they  go  : 
Jumping,  high  o'er  the  shrubs  of  tbe  rough  ground, 
Rattle  the  clattering  cars,  and  the  skock'd  axles  bound. 
But  when  arrived  at  Ida's  spreading  woods, 
(Fair  Ida,  water'd  with  descending  floods,) 
Loud  sounds  the  axe,  redoubling  strokes  011  strokes; 
On  all  sides  round  the  forest  hurls  her  oaks 
Headlong.     Dee p-echoiug  groan  the  thickets  brown  : 
Then  rustling,  crackling,  crashing,  thunder  down. 
The  wood  the  Grecians  cleave,  prepared  to  burn ; 
And  the  slow  mules  the  same  rough  road  return, 
The  sturdy  woodmen  equal  burdens  bore 
(Such  charge  was  given  them)  to  the  sandy  shore ; 
There  on  the  spot  which  great  Achilles  show'd, 
They  eased  their  shoulders,  and  disposed  the  load ; 
Circling  around  the  place,  where  times  to  come 
Shall  view  Patroclus  and  Achilles'  tomb. 
The  hero  bids  his  martial  troops  appear 
High  on  their  cars  in  all  the  pomp  of  war ; 
Each  in  refulgent  arms  his  limbs  attires, 
All  mount  their  chariots,  combatants  and  squires. 
The  chariots  first  proceed,  a  shining  train  ; 
Then  clouds  of  foot  that  smoke  along  the  plain  ; 
Next  theBe  the  melancholy  band  appear ; 
Amidst,  lay  dead  Patroclus  on  the  bier ; 
O'er  all  tho  torsi;  their  si'uLLer'd  locks  they  throw ; 
Achilles  next,  oppress'd  with  mighty  woe, 
Supporting  with  his  hands  the  hero  a  head, 
the  extended  body  of  the  dead. 
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Patroclus  deceut  on  the  appointed  ground 
They  place,  and  heap  the  sylvan  pile  around. 
But  great  Achilles  stands  apart  in  prayer, 
And  from  his  head  divides  the  yellow  hair ; 
Those  curling  locks  which  from  his  youth  he  vow'd, 
And  aacred  grew,  to  Sperchius'  honour'd  flood  : 
Than  sighing,  to  the  deep  his  locks  he  cast, 
And  roll'd  his  eyes  around  the  watery  waste  : 

"  Sperchius  I  whose  waves  in  mazy  errors  lost 
Delightful  roll  along  my  native  coast ! 
To  whom  we  vainly  vow'd,  at  our  return, 
These  locks  to  fall,  and  hecatombs  to  burn  : 
Full  fifty  rams  to  bleed  in  sacrifice, 
Where  to  the  day  thy  silver  fountains  rise, 
And  where  in  shade  of  consecrated  bowers 
Thy  altars  stand,  perfumed  with  native  flowers  ! 
So  vow'd  my  father,  hut  he  vow'd  in  vain ; 
No  more  Achillea  sees  his  native  plain ; 
In  that  vain  hope  these  hairs  no  longer  grow, 
Patroclus  bears  them  to  the  shades  below." 

Thus  o'er  Patroclus  while  the  hero  pray'd, 
On  his  cold  hand  the  sacred  look  he  laid. 
Once  more  afresh  the  Grecian  sorrows  flow  : 
And  now  the  sun  had  set  upon  their  woe ; 
But  to  the  king  of  men  thus  spoke  the  chief: 
"  Enough,  Atrides  !  give  the  troops  relief: 
Permit  the  mourning  legions  to  retire, 
And  let  the  chiefs  alone  attend  the  pyre ; 
The  pious  care  be  oura,  the  dead  to  burn- — .* 
He  said  :  the  people  to  their  ships  return  : 
While  those  depnted  to  inter  the  slain 
Heap  with  a  rising  pyramid  the  plain. 
A  hundred  fool  in  length,  a  hundred  wide, 
The  growing  structure  spreads  on  everv  side : 
High  on  the  top  the  manly  corse  they  lay, 
And  well-fed  sheep  and  sable  oxen  slav  ; 
Achilles  cover'd  with  their  fat  the  dead, 
And  the  piled  victims  round  the  body  spread ; 
Then  jars  of  \i<me\ ,  aiu\  oS  IraipwA  oil. 
Suspends  around,  \dw-\>eu«\ii%  rftt  'C&fci^. 
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sprightly  coursers,  with  a  deadly  groan 
rour  forth  their  lives,  and  on  the  pyre  are  thrown. 
Of  nine  large  dogs,  domestic  at  his  hoard, 
Fall  two,  selected  to  aUesid  Iheir  lord. 
Then  last  of  all,  and  horrible  to  tell, 
Sad  sacrifice  !  twelve  Trojan  captives  fell. 
On  these  the  rage  of  lire  victorious  preys, 
Involves  and  joins  them  in  one  common  blaze. 
Smear'd  with  the  bloody  rites,  he  stands  on  high, 
And  calls  the  spirit  with  a  dreadful  cry  : 

"  All  hail,  Patroclus  !  let  thy  vengeful  ghost 
Hear,  and  exult,  on  Pluto's  dreary  coast. 
Behold  Achilles'  promise  fully  paid, 
Twelve  Trojan  heroes  offer' d  to  tby  shade ; 
But  heavier  fates  on  Hector's  corse  attend, 
Saved  from  the  flames,  for  hungry  dogs  to  rend." 

So  spake  he,  threatening  :   but  the  gods  made  vain 
His  threat,  and  guard  inviolate  the  slain  : 
Celestial  Venus  hover' d  o'er  his  head. 
And  roseate  unguents,  heavenly  fragrance  !  shed  : 
She  watch' d  him  all  the  night  and  all  the  day. 
And  drove  the  bloodhounds  from  their  destined  prey. 
Nor  sacred  I'htebus  less  employ'd  his  care  ; 
He  pour'd  around  a  veil  of  gather'd  air, 
And  kept  the  nerves  undried,  the  flash  entire, 
Against  the  solar  beam  and  tfirian  fire. 

Nor  yet  the  pile,  where  dead  Patroclus  lies. 
Smokes,  nor  as  yet  the  sullen  flames  arise ; 
But,  fait  beside,  Achilles  stood  in  prayer, 
Invoked  the  gods  whose  spirit  moves  the  air, 
And  victims  promised,  and  libations  cast, 
To  gentle  Zephyr  and  the  Boreal  blast : 
He  call'd  the  aerial  powers,  along  the  skies 
To  breathe,  and  whisper  to  the  fires  to  rise. 
The  winged  Iris  heard  the  hero's  call, 
And  instant  hasten' d  to  their  airy  hall, 
Where  in  old  Zephyr's  open  courts  on  high. 
Sat  all  the  blustering  brethren  of  the  sky. 
She  shone  amidst  them,  on  her  painted  \>o>*  v 
The  rocky  pavement  glitter' d  with,  the  aViow . 
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All  from  the  banquet  rise,  and  each  invitee 
The  various  goddess  to  partake  the  rites. 
"Not  so  (the  dame  replied),  I  haste  to  go 
To  sacred  Ocean,  and  the  floods  below  : 
Even  now  our  solemn  hecatombs  attend, 
And  heaven  is  feasting  on  the  world's  green  end 
With  righteous  Ethiops  (uncorrupted  train  !> 
Far  on  the  extremes!  limits  of  the  main. 
But  Peleus'  son  entreats,  with  sacrifice. 
The  western  spirit,  and  the  north,  to  rise  1 
Let  on  Patroctos'  pile  your  blast  be  driven, 
And  bear  the  blazing  honours  high  to  heaven." 

Swift  as  the  word  she  vanish'd  from  their  view : 
Swift  as  the  word  the  winds  tumultuous  flew ; 
Forth  burst  the  stormy  band  with  thundering  roar, 
And  heaps  on  heaps  the  clouds  are  toss'd  before. 
To  the  wide  main  then  stooping  from  the  skies, 
The  heaving  deeps  in  watery  mountains  rise  : 
Troy  feels  the  blast  along  her  shaking  walls, 
Till  on  the  pile  the  uather'd  tempest  falls. 
The  structure  crackles  in  the  roaring  fires, 
And  all  the  night  the  plenteous  flame  aspires. 
All  night  Achilles  hails  Patroclus'  soul, 
With  large  libations  from  the  golden  bowL 
As  a  poor  father,  helpless  and  undone, 
Mourns  o'er  the  asbes  of  an  only  son, 
Takes  a  sad  pleasure  the  last  bones  to  burn. 
And  pours  iu  tears,  ere  yet  they  close  the  urn  : 
So  stay'd  Achilles,  tin-line  round  the  shore. 
So  watch'd  the  flames,  till  Dow  they  flame  no  more 
'Twas  when,  emerging  through  the  shades  of  night 
The  morning  planet  told  the  approach  of  light; 
And,  fast  behind,  Aurora's  warmer  ray 
O'er  the  broad  ocean  pour'd  the  golden  day  : 
Then  sank  the  blaze,  the  pile  no  longer  burn  d, 
And  to  their  caves  the  whistling  winds  return'd  I 
Across  the  Thracian  seas  their  course  they  bore; 
The  ruffled  seas  beneath  their  passage  roar. 

Then  oarting  Ivom  fee  ^\lt  ^e  ceased  to  weep. 
And  Bank  to  o\«rt,  \u  fee  «»*«»«» 'AAm"^,, 
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Exhausted  with  his  grief:   meanwhile  the  crowd 
Of  thronging-  Grecians  round  Achillea  stood  ; 
The  tumult  waked  him  :  from  his  eyes  he  shook 
Unwilling  slumber,  mid  the  chiefs  bespoke  : 

"  Ye  kings  ami  prince*  of  the  Achaian  name  ! 
First  let  us  quench  the  ret  remaining  flame 
With  sable  wine  ;  then,  as  the  rites  direct, 
The  hero's  bones  with  careful  view  select : 
(Apart,  and  easy  to  be  known  they  lie 
Amidst  the  heap,  and  obvious  to  the  eye : 
The  rest  around  the  margin  will  be  seen 
Promiscuous,  steeds  and  immolated  men  :) 
These  wrapp'd  in  double  cauls  of  fat,  prepare ; 
And  in  the  golden  vase  dispose  with  care  ; 
There  let  them  rest  with  decent  honour  laid, 
Till  I  shall  follow  to  the  infernal  shade. 
Meantime  erect  the  tomb  with  pious  hands, 
A  common  structure  011  the  humble  sands  : 
Hereafter  Greece  some  nobler  work  may  raise, 
And  late  posterity  record  our  praise  !" 

The  Greeks  obey ;  where  yet  the  embers  glow. 
Wide  o'er  the  pile  the  sable  wine  they  throw, 
And  deep  subsides  the  ashy  heap  below. 
Next  the  white  bones  his  sad  companions  place, 
With  tears  collected,  in  the  gulden  vase. 
The  sacred  relics  to  the  tent  they  bore  ; 
The  urn  a  veil  of  linen  cover'd  o  er. 
That  done,  they  bid  the  sepulchre  aspire. 
And  cast  the  deep  foundations  round  the  pyre ; 
High  in  the  midst  they  heap  the  swelling  bed 
Of  rising  earth,  memorial  of  the  dead. 

The  swarming  populate  the  chief  detains, 
And  leads  amidst  a  wide  extent  of  plains ; 
There  placed   them    round  :   then  from  the  ship 

proceeds 
A  train  of  oien,  mules,  and  stately  stoeds, 
Vases  and  tripods  (for  the  funeral  games), 
Resplendent  brass,  and  more  res-plendent  dames. 
First  stood  the  prizes  to  reward  the  force 
Of  rapid  racers  in  the  dusty  course  -. 
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A  woman  for  the  first,  in  beauty's  bloom, 
Skill'd  in  the  needle,  and  the  labouring  loom ; 
And  a  Urge  vase,  where  two  Wight  handle.-  rise, 
Of  twenty  measures  its  capaciouB  size. 
The  second  victor  claims  a  mare  unbroke, 
Big  with  a  mule,  unknowing  of  the  yoke  : 
The  third,  a  charger  yet  uutouch'd  by  flame  ; 
Four  ample  measures  held  the  shining  frame  : 
Two  golden  talents  for  the  fourth  were  placed  : 
An  ample  double  bowl  contents  the  last. 
These  in  fair  order  ranged  upon  the  plain, 
The  hero,  rising,  thus  address' d  the  train  : 

''Behold  the  prizes,  valiant  Greeks  !  decreed 
To  the  brave  rulers  of  the  racing  steed  ; 
Prizes  which  none  beside  ourself  could  gain, 
Should  our  immortal  coursers  take  the  plain ; 
(A  race  unrivall'd,  which  from  ocean's  trod 
Peleus  received,  and  on  his  son  bestow'd.) 
But  this  no  time  our  vigour  to  display  ; 
Nor  suit,  with  them,  the  games  of  this  sad  day  : 
Lost  is  Patroelus  now,  that  wont  to  deck 
Their  flowing  manes,  and  sleek  their  glossy  neck. 
Sad,  as  they  shared  in  human  grief,  they  stand, 
And  trail  those  graceful  honours  on  the  sand  '. 
Let  others  for  the  noble  task  prepare, 
Who  trust  the  courser  and  the  flying  car." 

Fired  at  his  word  the  rival  racers  rise ; 
Bnt  far  the  first  Eumelus  hopes  the  prize. 
Famed  through  I'ieria  for  the  fleetest  breed, 
And  skill'd  to  manage  the  high-bounding  steed. 
With  equal  ardour  bold  Tydides  swell'd, 
The  steeds  of  Tros  beneath  bis  yoke  compell'd 
(Which  late  obey'd  the  Dardan  chief's  command, 
When  scarce  a  god  redeem'd  him  from  his  hand). 
Then  Menehiiis  bis  I'oJaririis  brings, 
And  the  famed  courser  of  the  king  of  kings 
Whom  rich  Kchepolus  (more  rich  than  brave) 
To  'scape  the  wars,  to  Agamemnon  gave, 
(jEthe  her  name1)  at,  Vume  \a  ttiA  ti»  days ; 
"     e  wealth,  yrtf  wrrro%  *»  *\*ros\  ^uh. 
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Next  him  Antilochus  demands  the  course 
With  beating  heart,  and  cheers  his  Pylian  horee. 
Experienced  Nestor  gives  his  son  the  reins, 
Directs  his  judgment,  and  his  heat  restrains; 
Nor  idly  warns  the  hoary  sire,  nor  hears 
The  prudent  son  with  unattending  ears. 

"My  Hon  !  though  youthful  ardour  fire  thy  hreast, 
The  gods  have  loved  thee,  and  with  arts  have  bless'd  : 
Neptune  and  Jove  on  thee  conferred  the  skill 
Swift  round  the  goal  to  turn  the  flying  wheel. 
To  guide  thy  conduct  little  precept  needs ; 
But  slow,  and  past  their  vigour,  are  my  steeds. 
Fear  not  thy  rivals,  though  for  swiftness  known ; 
Compare  those  rival's  judgment  and  thy  own  : 
It  is  not  strength,  but  art,  obtains  the  prize, 
And  to  be  swift  is  less  than  to  be  wise. 
'Tis  more  by  art  than  force  of  numerous  strokes 
The  dexterous  woodman  shapes  the  stubborn  oaks ; 
By  art  the  pilot,  through  the  boiling  deep 
And  howling  tempest,  steers  the  fearless  ship ; 
And  'tis  the  artist  wins  the  glorious  course ; 
Not  those  who  trust  in  chariots  and  in  horse. 
In  vain,  unskilful  to  the  goal  they  strive, 
And  short,  or  wide,  the  ungovern'd  courser  drive  : 
While  with  sure  skill,  though  with  inferior  steeds, 
The  knowing  racer  to  his  end  proceeds ; 
Fix'd  on  the  goal  his  eye  foreruns  the  course, 
Hib  hand  unerring  steers  the  steady  horee. 
And  now  contracts,  or  now  eitends  the  rein, 
Observing  stili  the  foremost  on  the  plain. 
Mark  then  the  goal,  'tis  easy  to  be  Found  ; 
Yon  aged  trunk,  a  cubit  from  the  ground  ; 
Of  some  once  stately  oak  the  last  remains, 
Or  hardy  fir,  unperish'd  with  the  rains  : 
Inclosed  with  stones,  conspicuous  from  afar  ; 
And  round,  a  circle  for  the  wheeling  car. 
(Some  tomb  perhaps  of  old,  the  dead  to  grace ; 
Or  then,  as  now,  the  limit  of  a  race.) 
Bear  close  to  this,  and  warily  proceed, 
A  little  beading  to  the  left-hand  steed ; 
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Through  your  neglect,  if  lagging  on  the  plain 

The  last  ignoble  pift  be  ail  we  gun, 

No  more  shall  Nestor's  hand  four  food  supply, 

The  old  man's  fury  rises,  and  ye  die. 

Haste  then  :  yon  uarrow  road,  before  our  sight. 

Presents  the  occasion,  could  we  use  it  right" 

Thus  he.     The  coursers  at  their  master's  threat 
With  quicker  steps  the  sounding  champaign  beat 
And  now  Antilnchus  with  nice  survey 
Observes  the  compass  of  the  hollow  way. 
'Twas  where,  liy  force  of  wintry  torrents  torn, 
fast  by  the  road  a  precipice  was  worn  : 
Here,  where  but  one  could  pass,  to  shou  the  throDf 
The  Spartan  hero's  chariot  smoked  along. 
Close  up  the  venturous  youth  resolves  to  keep, 
Still  edging  near,  and  bears  him  toward  the  steep. 
Atrides,  trembling,  casts  his  eye  below, 
And  wonders  at  the  rashness  of  his  foe. 
"Hold,  stay   your  steeds- What   madness  thus  to 

ride 
This  narrow  way  !  take  larger  field  (he  cried), 
Or  both  must  fall." — Atrides  cried  in  vain ; 
He  fiies  more  fast,  and  throws  up  all  the  rein. 
Far  as  an  able  arm  the  disk  can  send, 
When  youthful  rivals  their  full  force  extend, 
So  far,  Antilochus  !  thy  ehariot  flew 
Before  the  king  :  he,  cautious,  backward  drew 
His  horse  compell'd  ;   f'orclnidirig  in  his  feans 
The  rattling  ruin  of  the  clashing  cars, 
The  floundering  coursers  rolling  on  the  plain. 
And  conquesi  lost  through  frantic  haste  to  g 
But  thus  upbraids  his  rival  as  he  flies  : 
"Go,  furious  youth  !  ungenerous  and  ut 
Go,  but  expect  not  I'll  the  prize  resign ; 
Add  perjury  to  fraud,  and  make  it  thine — " 
Then  to  his  steeds  with  all  his  force  he  cries, 
"  Be  swift,  be  vigorous,  ami  regain  the  priie  ! 
Your  rivals,  destitute  of  youthful  force. 
With  fainting  Vnees  «Yi«\\  Vihour  in  the  course, 
And  yield  the  gW-j  ^qmt*."  — "YW  ■****»  <!wiy. 
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lready  at  their  heels  they  wing  their  way, 
nd  seem  already  to  retrieve  the  day. 
Meantime  the  Grecians  in  a  ring  beheld 
be  coursers  bounding'  o'er  the  dusty  field, 
be  first  who  mark'd  them  was  the  Cretan  king ; 
ijrh  on  a  rising  ground,  above  the  ring, 
be  monarch  sat :  from  whence  with  sure  surrey 
e  well  observed  the  chief  who  led  the  way, 

.nd  heard  from  far  his  animating  cries, 
nd  saw  the  foremost  steed  wit.li  shaipen'd  eyes ; 
n  whose  broad  front  a  blaze  of  shining  white, 
fee  the  full  moon,  stood  obvious  to  the  sight, 
e  aaw ;  and  rising,  to  the  Greeks  begun  : 
Are  yonder  horse  discern' d  by  me  alone? 
r  can  ye,  all,  another  chief  survey, 
nd  other  steeds  than  lately  led  the  way? 

hose,  though  tlie  r*  Iftest,  by  mine  god  withheld, 

,ie  sure  disabled  in  the  middle  field  : 

ince  the  goal  they  doubled,  round  the  plain 
search  to  find  them,  but  I  search  in  vain. 

'erchance  the  reins  forsook  the  driver's  hand, 
nd,  turn'd  too  short,  he  tumbled  on  the  strand, 
tiot  from  the  chariot ;  while  his  coursers  stray 
nth  frantic  fury  from  the  destined  way. 
ise  then  some  other,  and  inform  my  sight, 
i  these  dim  eyes,  perhaps,  discern  not  right  ; 
it  sure  he  seems,  to  judge  by  shape  and  air, 
ie  great  JEtolian  chief,  reuown'd  in  war." 
"  Old  man  !  (Olleus  rashly  thus  replies) 

Tiy  tongue  too  hastily  confers  the  prize  ; 

)f  those  who  view  the  course,  nor  sharpest  eyed, 

Tor  youngest,  yet  the  readiest  to  decide. 

lumelus'  steeds,  high  bounding  in  the  chase, 

till,  as  at  first,  unrivall'd  lead  the  race  : 
well  discern  him,  as  he  shakes  the  rein, 
d  hear  his  shouts  victorious  o'er  the  plain." 
Thus  he.     Idomeneus,  incensed,  rejoin'd  : 

'  Barbarous  of  words  1  and  arrogant  of  mind  ! 

Contentious  prince,  of  all  the  Greeks  beside 
""  e  last  in  merit,  as  the  first  in  pride  \ 
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To  vile  reproach  what  answer  can  we  make? 
A  goblet  or  a  tripod  let  us  stake, 
And  be  the  king  the  judge.     The  most  unwise 
Will    learn    their    rashness,    when    they   pay   th 

He  said  ;  and  Ajax,  by  mad  passion  borne, 
Stern  had  replied  ;  fierce  scorn  enhancing  scorn 
To  fell  extremes.      But  Thetis'  godlike  sun 
Awful  amidst  them  rose,  and  thus  begun  : 

"Forbear,  ye  chiefs  !   reproachful  to  contend; 
Much  would  ye  blame,  should  others  thus  offend : 
And  lo  !  the  approaching  steeds  your  contest  end,' 
No  sooner  had  lie  spoke,  but  thundering  near, 
Drives,  through  a  stream  of  dust,  the  charioteer. 
High  o'er  his  head  the  circling  lash  he  wields; 
His  bounding  horses  scarcely  touch  the  fields : 
His  car  amidst  the  dusty  whirlwind  roll'd, 
Bright  with  the  mingled  Ha*a  of  tin  and  gold, 
IVi'ultrent  through  the  cloud  ;  no  eye  could  find 
The  track  his  Hying  wheels  had  left  behind  : 
And  the  fierce  I'l.ursors  iiraed  their  rapid  pace 
So  swift,  it  seem'd  a  Might,  and  not  a  race. 
Now  victor  at  the  goal  Tydides  stands, 
Quits  his  bright  car,  and  springs  upon  the  sands; 
From  the  hot  steeds  the  sweaty  torrents  stream  ; 
The  well-plied  whip  is  hung  athwart  the  beam ; 
With  joy  brave  Sthenelus  receives  the  prize, 
Tlie  tripod-vase,  and  danie  with  radiant  eyes  : 
These  to  the  ships  his  train  triumphant  leads, 
The  chief  him-etf  unyokes  the  panting  steeds. 

Young  Ni'M'ir  follows  (who  !>y  art,  not  force, 
O'erpass'd  Atrirles)  second  in  the  coarse. 
Behind,  Atrides  urged  the  race,  more  near 
Than  to  the  courser  in  his  swift  career 
The  following  car,  just  touchinir  with  his  heel 
And  brushing  with  his  tail  the  whirling  wheel ; 
Such,  and  so  narrow  now  the  space  between 
The  rivals,  late  so  distant  on  the  green ; 
So  soon  swift  flsAXic  h»i  lost  ground  regain'd. 
One  length,  onemvvraeiA.Y-aa.Wt'n 
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Meriou  pursued,  at  greater  distance  still, 
rVith  tardier  coursers,  and  inferior  skill. 
t  came,  Admetus  I  thy  unhappy  son  ; 
*  dragg'd  the  steeds  his  hatter' d  chariot  on  : 
Achilles  saw,  and  pitying  thus  begun  : 

"  Behold  !  the  man  whose  matchless  art  surpass'd 
ie  sons  of  Greece  !  the  ablest,  yet  the  last ! 
Wtune  denies,  but  justice  bids  us  pay 
Since  great  Tydides  hears  the  first  away) 
'o  him  the  second  honours  of  the  day-' 

The  Greeks  con  sent  with  I 1-applaudiiig  cries, 

ind  then  Eumehis  had  received  the  prize, 
lut  youthful  Nestor,  jealous  of  his  fame, 
Tie  award  opposes,  and  asserts  his  claim. 
'Think  not  (he  cries)  1  tamely  will  resign, 
)  Peleus'  son  !  the  mare  so  justly  mine, 
"'bat  if  the  (rods,  the  skilful  to  confound, 
ave  thrown  the  horse  and  horseman  to  the  ground  ? 
'erhaps  he  sought  not  heaven  by  sacrifice, 
Liid  vows  omitted  forfeited  the  prize. 
If  yet  (distinction  to  thy  friend  to  show, 
And  please  a  soul  desirous  to  bestow) 
"ome  gift  must  grace  Eumelus,  view  thy  store 
If  beauteous  liimduiaiiis,  steeds,  and  shining  ore; 
ia  ample  present  let  him  thence  receive. 
And  Greece  shall  praise  thy  p'niimiis  thirst  to  give 
But  this  my  prize  1  never  shall  forego ; 
This,  who  fiat  touches,  warriors  !  is  my  fi>e." 

Thug  spake  the  youth  ;  nor  did  his  words  offend  ; 
Pleased  with  the  well-turn'd  flattery  of  a  friend, 
Achilles  smiled  :  "  The  gift  proposed  (he  cried), 
Alltiiiii'liiH  !    wi-  shall  nurse  If  provide. 
With  plates  of  brass  the  corslet  cover'd  o'er, 
(The  same  renown'd  Asteropteus  wore,) 
Whose  flittering  margins  raised  with  silver  shine, 
(No  vulgar  gift,)  Eumelus  !  shall  be  thine." 

He  said :  Automedon  at  his  command 
The  corslet  brought,  and  gave  it  to  his  hand. 
Distinguish 'd  by  his  friend,  his  bosom  glows 
With  generous'juy  :  then  Menelaiis  rose  ; 
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The  herald  placed  the  sceptre  in  his  hands, 
And  still' d  the  clamour  of  the  shouting  hands. 
Not  without  cause  incensed  at  Nestor's  son, 
And  inly  grieving,  thus  the  king  begun  : 

"The  praise  of  wisdom,  in  thy  youth  obtain'd, 
An  act  so  rash,  Antilochus  !  has  stain* <L 
Robb'd  of  my  glory  and  my  just  reward, 
To  you,  O  Grecians  !  be  my  wrong  declared : 
So  not  a  leader  shall  our  conduct  blame, 
Or  judge  me  envious  of  a  rival's  fame. 
But  shall  not  we,  ourselves,  the  truth  maintain? 
What  needs  appealing  in  a  fact  so  plain? 
What  Greek  shall  blame  me,  if  I  bid  tbee  rise, 
And  vindicate  by  oath  th'  ill-gotten  prize? 
Rise  if  thou  darest,  before  thy  chariot  stand, 
The  driving  scourge  high-lifted  in  thy  hand; 
And  touch  thy  steeds,  and  swear  thy  whole  intent 
Was  but  to  conquer,  not  to  circumvent- 
Swear  by  that  god  whose  liquid  arms  surround 
The  globe,  nnd  whose  dread  earthquakes  heave  the 
ground  ! " 

The  prudent  chief  with  calm  attention  heard  ; 
Then    mildly    thus:     "Eicuse,    if    youth    haw 

err-d; 
Superior  as  thou  art,  forgive  the  offence, 
Nor  I  thy  equal,  or  in  years,  or  sense. 
Thou  know'st  the  errors  of  unripen'd  age, 
Weak  are  its  counsels,  headlong  is  its  rage. 
The  prize  I  quit,  if  thou  thy  wrath  resign; 
The  mare,  or  aught  thou  ask'st,  be  freely  thine 
Ere  I  become  (from  thy  dear  friendship  torn) 
Hateful  to  thee,  and  to  the  gods  forsworn." 

So  spoke  Antilochus ;  and  at  the  word 
The  mare  contested  to  the  king  restored. 
Joy  swells  his  soul  :  as  when  the  venial  grain 
Lifts  the  green  ear  above  the  springing  plain. 
The  fields  their  vegetable  life  renew, 
And  laugh  and  glitter  with  the  morning  daw; 
Suoh  joy  tW  Syntax! «  AoxAng  face  o'erspread, 
And  lifted  his  g«^  V**A,-wVAe 'Cms* Vt  ■«»&.■. 
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"  Still  may  our  souls,  O  generous  youth  !  agree, 
'is  now  Atrides'  turn  to  yield  to  thee, 
ash  heat  perhaps  a  moment  might  control, 

Rot  break,  the  settled  temper  of  thy  soul, 
ot  but  (my  friend)  'tis  still  the  wiser  way 
To  waive  contention  with  superior  sway ; 
For  ah  !  how  few,  who  should  like  thee  offend, 
Like  thee,  have  talents  to  regain  the  friend  ! 
To  plead  indulgence,  and  thy  fault  atone, 
Suffice  thy  father's  merit  and  thy  own  : 
"     erous  alike,  for  me,  the  sire  and  son 

e  greatly  suffer'd,  and  have  greatly  done. 
I  yield  ;  that  all  may  know,  my  soul  can  bend, 
Nor  is  my  pride  preferr'd  before  my  friend." 

He  said  ;  and  pleased  hie  passion  to  command, 
Resign*  d  the  courser  to  Noemon's  hand, 
Friend  of  the  youthful  ehief :  himself  content, 
The  shining  charger  to  his  vessel  sent. 
The  golden  talents  Meriuu  next  obtain' d ; 
The  fifth  reward,  the  double  bowl,  remain' <3. 
Achilles  this  to  reverend  Nestor  bears, 
And  thus  the  purpose  of  his  gift  declares : 
"  Accept  thou  this,  O  sacred  sire  !  (he  said) 
In  dear  memorial  of  Patroclue  dead  ; 
Dead  and  for  ever  lost  1'atroelus  lies, 
For  ever  snatch' d  from  our  desiring  eye* ! 
Take  thou  this  token  of  a  grateful  heart, 
Though  'tis  not  thine  to  hurl  the  distant  dart. 
The  quoit  to  toss,  the  ponderous  mace  to  wield, 
Or  urge  the  race,  or  wrestle  on  the  field  : 
Thy  pristine  vigour  age  has  overthrown, 
But  left  the  glory  of  the  past  thy  own." 

He  said,  and  placed  the  goblet  at  his  side; 
With  joy  the  venerable  king  replied  ; 

"  Wisely  and  well,  my  son,  thy  words  have  proved 
A  senior  honour'd,  and  a  friend  beloved  ! 
Too  true  it  is,  deserted  of  my  strength. 
These  wither* d  annl  and  limbs  have  fail'd  at  length, 
!  had  I  now  that  force  I  felt  of  yore, 
»ra  through  Buprasium  and  the  PyYuui  Av«»\ 
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Victorious  then  in  everv  solemn  game, 
Ordain'd  to  Amarynces'  mighty  name  : 
The  brave  Epeians  gave  my  ((lory  way, 
iEtolians.  Pyliaus,  all  resigii'd  the  day. 
I  quell'd  Clytomcdes  in  fights  of  hand, 
And  backward  hurl'd  Aucieus  on  the  sand, 
Surpass' d  Iphyciue  in  the  swift  career, 
Pliyleus  and  Polydorus  with  the  spear. 
The  sous  of  Actor  won  the  prize  of  horse, 
But  won  by  numbers,  nut  by  art  or  force  : 
For  the  famed  twins,  impatient  to  survey 
Prize  after  prize  by  Nestor  borne  away, 
Sprung  to  their  car ;  and  with  united  pains 
One  lash'd  the  coursers,  while  one  ruled  the  reinl 
Such  once  I  was !     Now  to  these  tasks  succeeds 
A  younger  race,  that  emulate  our  deeds  : 
I  yield,  alas  !  (to  age  who  must  not  yield?) 
Though  once  the  foremost  hero  of  the  field. 
Go  thou,  my  son  !  by  generous  friendship  led, 
With  martial  honiuirs  decorate  the  dead  : 
While  pleased  i  take  the  gift  thy  hands  present, 
(Pledge  of  benevolence,  anil  kind  intent.) 
Rejoiced,  of  all  the  numerous  Greeks,  to  see 
Not  one  but  honours  sacred  age  and  me  : 
Those  due  distinctions  thou  so  well  canst  pay, 
Mav  the  just  gods  return  another  day  ! " 

Proud  of  the  gift,  thus  spake  the  full  of  days: 
Achilles  heard  him,  prouder  of  the  praise. 

The  prizes  next  are  order'd  to  the  field, 
For  the  hoi  1 1  rii  it  ii  i  pi  <>ns  u-lin  I  lie  ru-stus  wield. 
A  stately  mule,  as  yet  by  toils  uubroke, 
Of  six  years'  age,  unconscious  of  the  yoke, 
Is  to  trie  circus  led,  and  firmly  bound ; 
Next  stands  a  goblet,  massy,  large,  and  round. 
Achilles  rising,  thus  :  '■  Let  Greece  excite 
Two  heroes  e>|ual  to  this  hardy  light; 
Who  dare  the  foe  with  lifted  arms  provoke, 
And  rush  beneath  the  huiir-di'scf  ruling  stroke. 
On  whom  Apo\\»  ^WW  <0t«  ?t.W  bestow, 
And  whom  itae  Greeks  m^emVi  cww^wOta*.  , 
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■  mule  his  dauntless  labours  shall  repay, 
"he  vanqulsh'd  bear  the  massy  howl  away." 

"This  dreadful  combat  great  Epeus  chose  ; 

jh  o'er  the  crowd,  enormous  bulk  1  he  rose, 
Ind  seized  the  bras! ,  and  thus  Iu'l'lI!!  to  say  : 
'Stand  forth  some  man,  to  bear  the  bowl  away  ! 
Price  of  his  ruin  :)  for  who  dares  deny 
[Tiis  mule  my  right ;  the  undoubted  victor  I? 
>thers,  'tis  owii'd,  iu  fields  of  battle  shine, 
Jut  the  first  honours  of  ibis  ji«-ht  are  mine  ; 
'or  who  excels  in  all  p     Then  let  my  foe 
Draw  near,  but  first  his  certain  fortune  know ; 
(ecure  this  hand  shall  his  whole  frame  confound, 
J  ash  all  his  bones,  and  all  his  body  pound  : 
)0  let  his  friends  be  nigh,  a  needful  train, 
To  heave  the  batter'd  carcase  off  the  plain." 

The  giant  spoke ;  ami  in  a  stupid  gaze 
[Tie  host  beheld  him,  silent  with  amaze  ! 
Twae  thou,  Euryalus  !  who  durst  aspire 
To  meet  his  might,  and  emulate  thy  sire, 
["he  great  Mecisthens :  who  in  days  of  yore 
n  Thebari  games  the  mildest  trophy  bore, 
The  games  ordiiin'd  dead  (Edipus  to  grace,) 
ind  singly  vanquish  the  (.'ad mean  race. 
lim  great  Tydhles  ur::cs  to  contend, 
IFarm    with    the    hopes    of    conquest    for    his 

Jfficioua  with  the  cincture  irin!-  him  round  ; 
Ind  to  his  wrist  the  gloves  of  death  are  bound. 
Lmid  the  circle  now  each  champion  stands, 
lud  poises  high  in  air  his  iron  hands ; 
Vith  clashing  gauntlets  now  they  fiercely  close, 
["heir  crackling  jaws  re-echo  to  the  blows, 
Lnd  painful  sweat  from  all  their  members  flows. 
Lt  length  Epeus  dealt  a  weighty  blow 
''ull  on  the  cheek  of  his  unwary  foe  ; 
leneath  that  ponderous  arm's  resistless  Sway 
Jown  dropp  il  he,  nerveless,  and  extended  lay. 
Is  a  large  fish,  when  winds  and  water*  ruat, 
if  some  huge  hi/low  dash'd  against  Va»  sWifc, 


■ 
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lies  panting ;  not  less  batter' d  with  his  wound. 
The  bleeding  hero  pants  upon  the  ground. 
To  rear  his  fallen  foe,  the.  victor  lends, 
Scornful,  his  hand ;  and  gives  him  to  his  friends ; 
Whose  arms  support  him,  reeling  through  the  throng, 
And  dragging  his  disahled  legs  along; ; 
Nodding,  his  head  hangs  down  his  shoulder  o'er; 
His  mouth  and  nostrils  pour  the  clotted  gore; 
Wrapp'd  round  in  mist*  ho  lies,  and  lost  to  thought; 
His  friends  receive  the  howl,  too  dearly  bought 

The  third  bold  ganje  Achilles  neit  demands. 
And  calls  the  wrestlers  to  the  level  sands  : 
A  massy  tripod  for  the  victor  lies, 
Of  twice  si\  oxen  its  reputed  price; 
And  neit,  the  loser's  spirits  to  restore, 
A  female  captive,  valued  hut  at  four. 
Scarce  did  the  chief  the  vigorous  strife  propose, 
When  tower-like  Ajai  and  Ulysses  rose. 
Amid  the  ring  each  nervous  rival  stands, 
Embracing  rigid  with  implicit  hands. 
Close  lock'd  above,  their  heads  and  arms  are  mix'd; 
Below,  their  planted  feet  at  distance  fix'd  ; 
Like  two  strong  rafters  which  the  builder  forms, 
Proof  to  the  wintry  winds  and  howling  storms, 
Their  tops  connected,  hut  at  wider  space 
Fix'd  on  the  centre  stands  their  solid  base. 
Now  to  the  grasp  each  manly  body  bends  ; 
The  humid  sweat  from  every  pore  descends  ; 
Their  bones  resooui!  with  blows:  sides,  shoulders,  tbigbi 
Swell  to  each  gripe,  and  bloody  tumours  rise. 
Nor  could  Ulysses,  for  his  art  renown' d, 
O'erturu  the  strength  of  Ajax  on  the  ground  ; 
Nor  could  the  strength  of  Ajai  overthrow 
The  watchful  caution  of  his  artful  foe. 
While  the  long  strife  even  tired  the  lookers  on. 
Thus  to  Ulysses  spoke  great  Telamon  : 
"  Or  let  me  lift  thee,  chief,  or  lift  thou  me :  __ 
Prove  we  our  force,  and  Jove  the  rest  decree." 

He  said ;  aou.,  Siri™™^,,  WaneA  t\vm  off  the  ground 
With  mfrtebless  Blrew^Cn.-,  ftv*.'to«.YiViw«iA» 
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The    strength   to   evade,    and   where    the    nerve* 

combine 
His  ankle  struck  :  the  giant  fell  supine ; 
Ulysses,  following,,  on  his  bosom  lies; 
Shouts  of  applause  run  rattling  through  the  skie 
A»s  to  lift  Ulysses  next  assays ; 
He  barely  stirr'd  him,  but  ha  could  not  raise  : 
His  knee  lock'd  fast,  the  foe's  attempt  denied  ; 
And  grappling  close,  they  tumbled  side  by  side. 
Defiled  with  honourable  dust  they  roll. 
Still  breathing  strife,  and  unsubdued  of  soul : 


"  Your  noble  vigour,  O  my  friends,  restrain 
Nor  weary  out  your  generous  strength  in  vain. 
Ye  both  have  won  :  let  others  who  excel, 
Now  prove  that  prowess  you  have  proved  so  welL" 

The  hero's  words  the  willing  chiefs  obey, 
From  their  tired  bodies  wipe  the  dust  away, 
And,  clothed  anew,  the  following  games  survey. 

And  now  succeed  the  gifts  ordain'd  to  grace 
The  youths  contending  in  the  rapid  race  : 
A  silver  urn  that  full  six  measures  held, 
By  uone  in  weight  or  workmanship  axceUM  : 
Sidonian  artists  taught  the  frame  to  shine, 
Elaborate,  with  artifice  divine; 
Whence  Tyriau  sailors  did  the  prize  transport, 
And  gave  to  Thons  at  the  Lemnian  port : 
From  him  descended]  good  Kuneeus  heir'd 
The  glorious  gift ;  and,  for  Lycaon  spared. 
To  brave  I'atroelus  gave  the  rich  reward  : 
Now,  the  same  hero  s  funeral  rites  to  grace, 
It  stands  the  prize  of  swiftness  in  the  race. 
A  well-fed  01  was  for  the  second  placed  ; 
And  half  a  talent  must  content  the  lust. 
Achilles  rising  then  bespoke  the  train  : 
"Who  hope  the  palm  of  swiftness  to  obtain, 
Stand  forth,  and  bear  these  prizes  from  the  plain.' 

The  hero  said,  and  starting  from  Ma  p\ace, 
Oileaa  Ajax  rises  to  the  race ; 
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Ulysses  next ;  and  be  whose  speed  surpass' d 
His  youthful  equals,  Nestor's  son,  the  last. 
Ranged  in  a  line  the  ready  racers  stand ; 
Pelides  points  the  barrier  with  his  hand; 
All  start  at  once  ;  Oi'leus  led  the  race  ; 
The  next  Ulysses,  measuring  pace  with  pace; 
Behind  him,  diligently  close,  he  sped, 
As  closely  following  as  the  ruimiiii;  thread 
The  spindle  follows,  and  displays  the  charms 
Of  the  fair  spinster's  breast  and  moving  arms  : 
Graceful  in  motion  thus,  his  foe  he  plies, 
And  treads  each  footstep  ere  the  dust  can  rise ; 
His  glowing  breath  upon  his  shoulders  plays  : 
The  admiring  Greeks  loud  acclamations  raise : 
To  him  they  give  their  wishes,  hearts,  and  eyes, 
And  send  their  souls  before  him  as  he  flies. 
Now  three  times  turn'd  in  prospect  of  the  goal, 
The  panting  chief  to  Pallas  lifts  his  soul : 
"  Assist,  ( I  goddess  !  "  thus  in  thought  be  praj'd  ! 
And  present  at  his  thought  descends  the  maid. 
Buoy'd  by  her  heavenly  force,  he  seems  to  swim, 
And  feels  a  pinion  lifting  every  limb. 
AU  fierce,  and  ready  now  the  prize  to  gain. 
Unhappy  Ajax  stumbles  on  the  plain 
(O'ertum'd  by  1'allasj,  where  the  slioperv  shore 
Was  clogg'd  with  slimy  dong  and  mingled  gor*. 
(The  self-Bame  place  beside  Patroclus'  pyre, 
Where  late  the  slaughter' d  victims  fed  the  fire.) 
Besmear' d  with  filth,  and  blotted  o'er  with  clay, 
Obscene  to  sight,  the  rueful  racer  lav  ; 
The  well-fed  bull  (the  second  prize)  "he  shared, 
And  left  the  uru  Ulysses'  rich  reward. 


"  Accursed  fate  !  the  conquest  1  forego  ; 
A  mortal  I,  a  goddess  was  my  foe; 
She  urged  her  favourite  on  the  rapid  way, 
And  Pallas,  not  Ulysses,  won  the  day." 

Thus  sourly  waA'iWfe,  a^Ae™^  dirt  ant 
A  burst  of  laughter  ecWei*.T<™£&,c;&it«&. 


... 
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Antilochus,  mure  humorous  than  the  rest, 
Takes  the  last  prize,  mid  takes  it  with  a  jest : 

"Why  with  our  Winer  elders  should  "«  strive? 
The  gods  still  love  them,  and  they  always  thrive. 
Ye  Bee,  to  Ajax  I  must  yield  the  prize : 
He  to  Ulysses,  still  niore  aged  and  wise ; 
(A  green  old  age  unconscious  of  decays, 
That  proves  the  hero  horn  in  better  days  !> 
Behold  his  vigour  in  this  active  race  ! 
Achilles  only  boasts  a  swifter  pace  : 
For  who  can  match  Achilles  ?     He  who  can, 
Must  yet  he  more  than  hero,  more  than  man." 

The  effect  succeed-;  the  speech.     Pelides  cries, 
"Thy  artful  praise  deserves  a  better  prize. 
Nor  Greece  in  vain  shall  hear  thy  friend  extoll'd  ; 
Receive  a  talent  of  the  purest  gold." 
The  youth  departs  content.     The  host  admire 
The  son  of  Nestor,  worthy  of  his  sire. 

Next  these  a  limklrr.  spear,  and  helm,  he  brings  ; 
Cast  on  the  plain,  the  tinmen  burden  rings  : 
Arms  which  of  late  divine  Sarpedon  wore, 
And  great  Patroclus  in  short  triumph  bore. 
"  Stand  forth  the  bravest  of  our  host  1  (he  cries) 
Whoever  dares  deserve  so  rich  a  prize, 
Now  grace  the  lists  before  our  army's  sight, 
And  sheatlicil  in  steel,  proinkc  Ins  foe  to  fight. 
Who  first  the  jointed  armour  shall  explore, 
And  stain  his  rival's  mail  with  issuing  gore, 
The  sword  Asteropa'us  possessed  of  old, 
(A  Thracian  blade,  distinct  with  studs  of  gold,) 
Shall  pay  the  stroke,  and  grace  the  striker's  side  : 
These  arms  in  common  let  the  chiefs  divide  : 
For  each  brave  champion,  when  the  combat  ends, 
A  sumptuous  banquet  at  our  tents  attends." 

Fierce  at  the  word  uprose  great  Tvdeus'  son, 
And  the  huge  bulk  of  Ajux  Telumon. 
Clad  in  refulgent  steel,  on  either  hand, 
The  dreadful  chiefs  amid  (lie  circle  stand ; 
Louring  they  meet,  tremendous  to  the  «s\ft-. 
Each  Argive  busoni  beats  with  fierce  ileVi^A. 
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Opposed  in  arms  not  long  they  idly  stood. 

But  thrice  they  closed,  and  thrice  the  charge  renew  'd. 

A  furious  pass  the  spear  of  Ajax  made 

Through  the  broad  shield,  but  at  the  corslet  stay'd 

Not  thus  the  foe  :  bis  javelin  aim'd  above 

The  buckler's  margin,  at  the  ueck  he  drove. 

But  Greece,  now  trembling  for  her  hero's  life, 

Bade  share  the  honours,  and  surcease  the  strife. 

Yet  still  the  victor's  due  Tydidea  gains, 

With  him  the  sword  and  studded  belt  remains. 

Then  hurl'd  the  hero,  thundering  on  the  ground, 
A  mass  of  iron  (an  enormous  round), 
Whose  weight  and  size  the  circling  Greeks  admire. 
Rude  from  the  furnace,  and  but  shaped  by  fire. 
This  mighty  quoit  Action  wont  to  rear, 
And  from  his  whirling  arm  dismiss  in  air: 
The  giant  by  Achilles  slain,  he  stow'd 
Among  his  spoils  this  memorable  load. 
For  this,  he  bids  those  nervous  artists  vie, 
That  teach  the  disk  to  sound  along  the  sky. 
"  Let  him,  whose  might  can  hurl  this  bowl,  arise  ; 
Who  farthest  hurls  it,  take  it  as  his  prize  ; 
If  he  be  one  enricb'd  with  large  domain 
Of  downs  for  Hocks,  and  arable  for  grain, 
Small  stock  of  iron  needs  that  man  provide ; 
His  hinds  and  swains  whole  years  shall  be  supplied 
From  hence ;  nor  ask  the  neighbouring  city's  aid 
For  plough  shares,  wheels,  mid  all  the  rural  trade." 

Stern  Polyposes  stepp'd  before  the  throng, 
And  great  Leonteus,  more  than  mortal  strong  ; 
Whose  force  with  rival  forces  to  oppose, 
Uprose  great  Ajax  ;   up  Epiius  rose. 
Bach  stood  in  order  :  first  Epiius  threw  ; 
High  o'er  the  wondering  crowds  the  whirling  circle  6**- 
Leonteus  next  a  little  space  surpass'd  ; 
And  third,  the  strength  of  godlike  Ajax  a .. 
O'er  both  their  marks  it  flew  ;  till  fiercely  flux 
From  Polypoetes'  arm  the  discus  sunt : 
Par  as  a  swa'iu  Wu  v.'\\\v\m£?>\v';eVwi»™.*i«aws, 
That  distant  falls  ornvvug  ■One  ^w£\o%  ■ 


' 
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.  past  them  all  the  rapid  circle  flies  : 
His  friends,  while  loud  applauses  shake  the  skies, 
IVith  force  conjoin'd  heave  off  the  weighty  prize. 

Those,  who  in  skilful  archery  contend, 
ie  next  invites  the  twanging  bow  to  bend  ; 
Ind  twice  ten  aires  casts  amidst  the  round, 
'en  double-edged,  and  ten  that  singly  wound. 
Tie  mast,  which  late  a  first-rate  galley  bore, 
he  hero  fixes  in  the  sandy  shore  : 
'o  the  tall  top  a  milk-white  dove  they  tie, 
he  trembling'  mark  at  which  their  arrows  fly. 

"Whose  weapon  strikes  you  fluttering  bird,  shall 

hese  two-edged  axes,  terrible  in  war; 
he  single,  he  whose  shaft  divides  the  cord." 
le  said  :  experienced  Merion  took  the  word  l 
rid.  skilful  Teucer  :  in  the  helm  they  threw 
heir  lots  inscribed,  and  forth  the  latter  flew, 
wilt  from  the  string  the  sounding  arrow  flies ; 
ut  flies  unbless'd  !     No  grateful  sacrifice, 
o  firstling  lambs,  unheedful  I  didst  thou  vow 
o  Phoebus,  patron  of  the  shaft  Rnd  bow. 
or  this,  thy  well-aim' d  arrow  turn'd  aside, 
Irr'd  from  the  dove,  yet  cut  the  cord  that  tied  : 
.down  the  mainmast  fell  the  parted  string, 
■nd  the  free  bird  to  heaven  displays  her  wing  : 
ea,  Bhores,  and  skies,  with  loud  applause  resound, 
nd  Merion  eager  meditates  the  wound  : 
e  takes  the  how,  directs  the  shaft  above, 
nd  following  with  his  eye  the  soaring  dove, 
npiores  the  god  to  speed  it  through  the  skies, 
nth  vows  of  firstling  lambs,  and  grateful  sacrifice, 
he  dove,  in  airv  circles  as  she  wheels, 
mid  the  clouds  the  piercing  arrow  feels  ; 
uite  through  and  through  the  point  its  passage  found, 
nd  at  hiB  feet  fell  bloody  to  the  ground. 
he  wounded  bird,  ere  yet  she  breathed  her  last, 
'ith  flagging  wings  alighted  on  the  mast, 
moment  hung,  and  spread  her  pinions  there, 
ban  sudden  dropp'd,  and  left  her  life  'va  *Vi. 
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From  the  pleased  crowd  new  peals  of  thunder  ris 
And  to  the  ships  brave  Marion  bears  the  prize. 

To  close  the  funeral  fames,  Achilles  last 
A  massy  spear  amid  the  circle  placed, 
And  ample  cliarger  uf  unsullied  frame, 
With  flowers  high -wrought,  not  blacken'd  yet  bf 
i'or  these  he  bidi  the  heroes  prove  their  art, 
Whose  deiterouF-  skill  directs  the  Hying  dart. 
Here  too  great  Merioii  hopes  the  noble  priee 
Nor  here  disdnin'd  tlie  king  of  men  to  rise. 
With  joy  Pelides  saw  the  honour  paid, 
Rose  to  the  monarch,  and  respectful  said : 

"  Thee  first  in  virtue,  as  in  power  suprem 
O  king  of  nations  !  all  thy  (im'ks  proclaim 
In  every  martini  gnme  thy  worth  attest, 
And  know  thee  both  their  greatest  and  their 
Take  then  the  prize,  but  let  brave  Marion  bear 
This  beamy  javelin  in  thy  brother's  war." 

Pleased  from  the  hero  s  lips  his  praise  to  hear, 
The  king  to  Merion  gives  the  brazen  spear: 
But,  set  apart  for  sacred  use,  commands 
The  glittering  charger  to  Talthybius'  hands. 
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deliberate  about  the  redemption  of  Hector's  body. 

g  it,  and  Iris  to  Priam,  to  encourage  him  to  go  in 
and  treat  for  it.  The  old  king,  notwithstanding  (be 
trances  of  bis  queen,  makes  ready  for  the  journey,  to 
le  is  encouraged  by  an  omen  from  Jupiter.  He  sell 
i  his  chariot,  with  a  waggon  loaded  with  presents, 
he  charge  of  Id*us  the  herald.  Mercury  descends 
shape  of  a  young  man,  and  conducts  him  to  the 
i  of  Achilles.  Their  conversation  on  the  way. 
finds  Achilles  at  his  table,  casts  himself  at  bis  feet, 
gs  for  the  body  of  his  son  :  Achilles,  moved  with 
sion,  grants  his  request,  detains  him  one  night  in  his 
id  the  next  morning  sends  him  home  with  the  body: 
jjans  ran  out  to  meet  him.  The  lamentations  of 
lache,  Hecuba,  and  Helen,  with  the  solemnities  of 
:ral. 

me  of  twelve  d,L\:.  is  Hin-ilovral  m  this  book,  while 
.y  of  Hector  lies  in  ih.-  t,;nt  of  Achilles ;  and  as  many 
e  spent  in  the  trace  allowed  for  his  interment.  The 
partly  in  Achilles'  camp,  and  partly  in  Troy. 

n  the  finish'd  (<ames  the  Grecian  band 
!r  black  ships,  and  clear  the  crowded  strand, 
etch'd  at  ease  the  genial  banquet  share, 
easing  slumbers  (jiiiet  all  their  care. 
Achillea  :  he,  to  Brief  resign' d, 
snd'B  dear  irtia^e  present  to  his  mind, 
lis  aad  couch,  nunc  unobserved  to  weep  ; 
ites  the  (tilts  of  all-™ni)«ising  sleep. 
s  he  roll'il  around  hie  weary  bed, 
I  bis  eoul  on  his  1 'at  rod  us  fee. : 
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The  form  so  pleasing-,  and  the  heart  to  kind, 
That  youthful  vigour,  and  that  manly  mind, 
What  toils  thay  shared,  what   martial  work*  tit? 

wrought, 
What  seas  they  measured,  and  what  fields  they  fought; 
All  pass'd  before  him  in  remembrance  dear, 
Thought  follows  thought,  and  tear  succeeds  to  lei 
And  now  supine,  now  prone,  the  hero  lay, 
Now  shifts  his  side,  impatient  for  the  day  : 
Then  starting  up,  disconsolate  he  goes 
Wide  on  the  lonely  beach  to  vent  hii  woe*. 
There,  as  the  solitary  mourner  raves, 
The  ruddy  morning  risi*s  o'er  the  waves  : 
Soon  as  it  rose,  his  furious  steeds  he  join'd  ! 
The  chariot  flies,  and  Hector  trails  behind. 
And  thrice,  Patroclus  !  round  thy  monument 
Was  Hector  dragg'd,  then  hurried  to  the  tent 
There  sleep  at  last  o'ercomes  the  hero's  eves ; 
While  foul  in  dust  the  unhonour'd  carcase  lies, 
But  not  deserted  by  the  pitying  skies  : 
For  Phcebus  watch  d  it  with  superior  care, 
Preserved  from  gaping  wounds  and  tainting  air; 
And,  ignominious  as  it  swept  the  field, 
Spread  o'er  the  sacred  corse  his  golden  shield- 
All  heaven  was  moved,  and  Hermes  will'd  to  go 
By  stealth  to  snatch  him  from  the  insulting  foe  : 
But  Neptune  this,  and  Pallas  this  denies, 
And  th   unrelenting  empress  of  the  skies, 
E'er  since  that  day  implacable  to  Troy. 
What  time  young  Paris,  simple  shepherd  boy, 
Won  by  destructive  lust  (reward  obscene), 
Their  charmB  rejected  for  the  Cyprian  queen. 
But  when  the  tenth  celestial  morning  broke. 
To  heaven  assembled,  thus  Apollo  spoke  : 

"  Unpi  tying  powers  !  how  oft  each  holy  faue 
Has  Hector  tinged  with  blood  of  victims  slain? 
And  can  ye  still  his  cold  remains  pursue? 
Still  grudge  his  body  to  the  Trojans'    * 
Deny  to  consort,,  mottiev,  ton,  and  si 
The  last  sad  honours  el  si  ta.-o!tfft&.%x«* 
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then  the  dire  Achilles  all  your  care? 
hat  iron  heart,  inflexibly  severe ; 

lion,  not  a  man,  who  slaughters  wide, 
n  strength  of  rage,  and  impotence  of  pride; 
iVho  hastes  to  murder  with  a  savage  joy, 
Invades  around,  and  breathes  but  to  destroy  ! 
Shame  is  not  of  his  soul  ;  nor  understood, 
The  greatest  evil  and  [he  greatest  good. 
Still  fin-  one  loss  lio  rnsri'S  nil  resign  d, 
Repugnant  to  the  lot  of  all  mankind  ; 
To  lose  a  friend,  a  brother,  or  a  Bon, 
Heaven  dooms  each  mortal,  and  its  will  is  done  : 
Awhile  they  sorrow,  then  dismiss  their  care  ; 
Fate  gives  the  wound,  and  man  is  horn  to  bear. 
But  this  insatiate,  the  commission  giveu 
By  fate  exceeds,  and  tempts  the  wrath  of  heaven  : 
La,  how  his  rage  dishonest  (tragi  along 
Hector's  dead  earth,  insensible  of  wrong  ! 
Brave  though  he  be,  yet  by  no  reason  awed, 
He  violates  the  laws  of  man  and  God." 

"If  equal  honours  by  the  partial  skies 
Are  doom'd  both  heroes,  (Juno  thus  replies,) 
If  Thetis'  son  must  no  distinction  know, 
Then  hear,  ye  gods  !  the  patron  of  the  how. 
But  Hector  only  boasts  a  mortal  claim, 
HiB  birth  deriving  from  a  mortal  dame  : 
Achilles,  of  your  own  ethereal  race, 
Springs  from  a  goddess  by  a  man's  embrace 
(A  goddess  by  ourself  to  Peleus  given, 
A  man  divine,  and  chosen  friend  of  heaven) 
To  grace  those  nuptials,  from  the  bright  abode 
Yourselves  were  present;   where  this  minstrel-god. 
Well  pleased  to  share  the  feast,  amid  the  quire 
Stood  proud  to  hymn,  and  tune  his  youthful  lyre." 

Then   thus  the   Thunderer   checks   the   imperial 

"Let  not  thy  wrath  the  court  of  heaven  inflame  ; 
Their  merits,  nor  their  honours,  are  the  same. 
But  mine,  and  cvi'it  irml's  ixrnliar  grace 
Hector  deserves,  of 'all  the  Trojan  race,-; 
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Still  on  our  shrines  his  grateful  offerings  li 
(The  only  honours  men  to  gods  can  pay,) 
Nor  ever  from  our  smoking  attar  teased 
The  pure  libation,  and  the  holy  feast ; 
Howe'er  by  stealth  to  snatch  the  corse  aw; 
Wa  will  not :  Thetis  guards  it  night  and  day. 
But  haste,  and  summon  to  our  courts  above 
The  azure  queen ;  let  her  persuasion  move 
Her  furious  son  from  Priam  to  receive 
The  proffer1  d  ransom,  and  the  corse  to  leave. 

He  added  not :  and  Iris  from  the  skies, 
Swift  as  a  whirlwind,  on  the  message  flies, 
Meteorous  the  face  of  ocean  sweeps, 
Refulgent  gliding  o'er  the  sable  deeps. 
Between  where  Samoa  wide  his  forests  spreads, 
And  rocky  Imhnis  lifts  its  pointed  heads, 
Down  plunged  the  maid  ;  (the  parted  waves  resou 
She  plunged,  ;md  in^tani  *hot  the  dark  profoun 
As  bearing  death  in  the  fallacious  bait, 
From  the  bent  angle  sinks  the  leaden  weight; 
So  pass'd  the  goddes-  throutrli  the  rinsing  wave, 
Where  Thetis  snrrow'd  in  her  secret  cave : 
There  placed  amidst  her  melancholy  train 
(The  hlue-hair'd  sisters  of  the  sacred  main) 
Pensive  she  sat,  revolving  fates  to  come, 
And  wept  her  godlike  sun's  approaching  doom 
Then  thus  the  goddess  of  the  painted  bow  : 
"  Arise,  O  Thetis  !  from  thy  seats  below, 
Tis  Jove  that  calls. "— "  And  why  (the  dame  re] 
Calls  Jove  his  Thetis  to  the  hated  skiesf 
Sad  object  as  I  am  for  heavenly  sight  ! 
Ah  may  my  sorrows  ever  shun  the  light ! 
Howe'er,  be  heaven's  almighty  sire  obey'd — " 
She  spake,  and  veil'd  her  head  in  saMe  shade. 
Which,  flowing  long,  her  graceful  person  clad ; 
And  forth  she  paced,  majestically  sod. 

Then  through  the  world  of  waters  they  repai: 

L(The  way  fair  Iris  led)  to  upper  air. 
The  deeps  dWviWus ,  d  ct  Vat  t»as,t.  they  rite, 
And  touch  »'\\.\i  momen-vafi  fo^<fi.<tab  *™_ 
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ere  b  the  lightning's  blaze  the  sire  they  found, 

ud  all  the  gods  in  shining  synod  round. 
letiB  approach'd  with  anguish  hi  her  face, 
liuerva  rising^  gave  the  mourner  place,) 

veil  Juno  sought  her  sorrows  to  console, 

nd  offer' d  from  her  hand  the  nectar-bowl : 

ie  tasted,  and  resign'd  it :  then  began 

le  sacred  sire  of  tfods  and  mortal  man  : 

"Thou  comest,  fair  Thetis,  hut  with  grief  o'ercast; 

ftterual  sorrows  ;    long,  all,  long  to  last! 

uffice,  we  know  and  we  partake  thy  cares  ; 

ut  yield  to  fate,  and  hear  what  .!ove  declares. 

ioe  days  are  past  since  all  the  court  above 

n  Hector's  cause  have  moved  the  ear  of  Jove  ; 

id  voted,  Hermes  from  his  godlike  foe 

T  stealth  should  bear  him,  but  we  will'd  not  so  : 

'    will,  thy  son  himself  the  corse  restore, 
to  his  eonqnmt  add  this  glory  more, 
n  hie  thee  to  him,  and  our  mandate  bear  : 

'ell  him  he  tempts  the  wrath  of  heaven  too  far ; 
«or  let  him  more  (our  anger  if  he  dread) 
'ent  his  mad  vengeance  on  the  sacred  dead  ; 

ut  yield  to  ransom  and  the  father's  prayer ; 
ie  mournful  father,  Iris  shall  prepare 

'ith  gifts  to  sue ;  and  offer  to  his  hands 

'hate'er  his  honour  asks,  or  heart  demands." 
His  word  the  silver Tented  queen  attends, 

nd  from  Olympus*  snowy  tops  descends. 

rrived,  she  heard  the  voice  of  loud  lament, 

nd  echoing  groans  that  shook  the  lofty  tent : 
is  friends  prepare  the  victim,  and  dispose 

epast  unheeded,  while  he  vents  his  woes ; 
ie  goddess  seats  her  by  her  [tensive  son, 
e  press'd  his  hand,  and  tender  thus  begun  : 
"How  long,  unhappy  !  shall  thy  sorrows  flow, 

nd  thy  heart  waste  with  life-consuming  woe  : 

iudless  of  food,  or  love,  whose  pleasing  reign 

•othes  weary  life,  and  softens  human  pain? 

snatch  the  moments  yet  within  thy  power", 

'  '   ig-tu  live,  indulge  the  amorous  \iout\ 
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IjO  !  Jove  himself  (for  Jove's  command  I  beat) 
Forbids  to  tempt  the  wrath  of  heaven  too  far. 
No  longer  then  (his  fury  if  thou  dread) 
Detain  the  relics  of  great  Hector  dead; 
Nor  vent  on  senseless  earth  thy  vengeance  vain, 
But  yield  to  ransom,  and  restore  the  slain." 

To  whom  Achilles  i   "  Be  the  ransom  given, 
And  we  submit,  since  such  the  will  of  heaven." 


.love  orders  Iris  to  the  Trojan  towers  : 
"  Haste,  winged  goddess  !  to  the  sacred  town. 
And  urge  her  monarch  to  redeem  his  son. 
Alone  the  Ilian  ramparts  let  him  leave. 
And  bear  what  stern  Achilles  may  receive: 
Alone,  for  so  we  will  ;  no  Trojan  near; 
Except,  to  place  the  dead  with  decent  care, 
Some  aged  herald,  who  with  gentle  hand 
May  the  slow  mules  and  funeral  car  command. 
Nor  let  him  death,  nor  let  him  danger  dread. 
Safe  through  the  foe  by  our  protection  led  : 
Him  Hermes  to  Achilles  -hall  convey, 
Guard  of  his  life,  and  partner  of  his  way. 
Fierce  as  he  is.  Achilles'  sell'  shall  spare 
His  age,  nor  touch  one  venerable  hair  : 
Some  thought  there  must  be  in  a  soul  so  brave, 
Some  sense  of  duty,  some  desire  to  save." 

Then  down  her  bow  the  winged  Iris  drives. 
And  swift  at  Priam's  mournful  court  arrives : 
Where  the  sad  sons  beside  their  father's  throne 
Sat    bathed    in    tears,   and    answer'd    groan    nth 

And  all  amidst  them  lay  the  hoary  sire, 
S;nl  scene  of  woe  !}  his  face  his  wrapp'd  attire 
Conceal '<)  from  sight ;   with  frantic  hands  he  spread 
A  shower  of  ashes  o'er  his  neck  and  head. 
I'li. in  room  to  room  his  pensive  daughters  roam ; 
Whose  shrieks  and  clamours  rill  the  vaulted  dome  ; 
Mindful  of  those  n\m,\«!«ft«it  <jcide  and  joy. 
Lie  pale  ano.  VeaX'iiless.  tuitA  ■£&*.  %«V^    ■ 
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"Fear  not,  O  fattier  !  no  ill  news  I  bear; 
From  Jove  I  come,  Jove  makes  thee  still  his  care ; 
?or  Hector's  sake  these  walls  he  bids  thee  leave, 
ind  bear  what  stern  Achilles  may  receive  ; 
Uone,  for  so  he  wills ;  no  Trojan  near, 
Except,  to  place  the  dead  with  decent  care, 
ilome  aged  herald,  who  with  gentle  hand 
Umv  tin'  slow  nmlos  and  funeral  car  command. 
■Jor  shalt  thou  death,  nor  shalt  thou  danger  dread  : 
*afe  through  the  fur  by  his  protection  led  : 
Thee  Hermes  to  Pelides  shall  convey, 
Juard  of  thy  life,  anil  partner  of  thy  way. 
?ierce  as  he  is,  Achilles'  self  shall  spare 
ITiy  age,  nor  touch  one  venerable  hair; 
tame  thought  there  must  he  in  a  soul  so  brave, 
tame  sense  of  duty,  some  desire  to  Save." 

She  spoke,  and  vanish' d.     Priam  bids  prepare 
lis  gentle  mules  and  harness  to  the  car ; 
["here,  for  the  gifts,  a  poliah'd  casket  lay  : 
■lis  pious  sons  the  king's  command  obey. 
[Tien  pass'd  the  monarch  to  his  bridal-room, 
iVhere  cedar-beams  the  lofty  roofa  perfume, 
ind  where  the  treasures  of  his  empire  lay ; 
rhen  call'd  his  queen,  and  thus  began  to  say : 

"Unhappy  consort  of  a  king  distress' d  ! 
'artake  the  troubles  of  thy  husband's  breast : 
saw  descend  the  messenger  of  Jove, 
iVho  bids  me  try  Achilles'  mind  to  move ; 
■"orsake  these  ramparts,  and  with  gifts  obtain 
The  corse  of  Hector,  at  yon  navy  slain. 
Ml  me  thy  thought :  my  heart  impels  to  go 
Through  hostile  i-imps,  a:id  bears  me  to  the  foe." 

The  hoary  monarch  thus.     Her  piercing  cries 
•iid  lli'i'uha  renews,  and  then  replies: 
'Ah  !  whither  wanders  thy  distemper'd  mind? 
irid  where  the  prudence  now  that  awed  mankind  ? 
Through  Phrygia  once  and  foreign  regions  kao^m", 
fotr  all  confused,  distracted,  overthrown  \ 
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Singly  to  pass  through  hosts  of  foes  !  to  face 
(O  heart  of  steel !)  the  murderer  of  thy  race  ! 
To  view  that  deathful  eye,  and  wander  o'er 
Those  hands  yet  red  with  Hector's  noble  gore  ! 
Alas  !  my  lord  !  he  knowB  not  how  to  spare, 
And  what  his  mercy,  thy  slain  sons  declare  1 
So  brave  !  so  many  fallen  !     To  claim  his  rage 
Vain  were  thy  dignity,  and  vain  thy  age. 
No pent  in  this  sad  palace,  let  us  aive 

Still, 

Born  to  his  own,  and  to  his  parents'  h 

Doom'd  from  the  hour  his  luckless  lif 

To  dogs,  to  vultures,  and  to  Peleus"  s 

Oh  !  in  his  dear i>st  blood  might  I  allay 

My  rage,  ami  those  I >;i charities  repay  1 

For  ah  !  could  Hector  merit  thus,  whose  breath 

Expired  not  meanly,  in  inactive  death  ? 

He  poured  his  latest  blood  in  manly  fight, 

And  fell  a  hero  in  his  country's  right." 

"Seek  not  to  stay  mo,  nor  my  soul  affright 
With  words  of  omen,  like  a  bird  of  night, 
(Replied  unmoved  the  venerable  man  ;) 
"I'is  heaveu  commands  me,  and  you  urge  in  vain. 
Had  any  mortal  voice  the  injunction  laid, 
Nor  augur,  jiriest,  nor  seer,  had  been  obey'd. 
A  present  goddess  brought  the  high  command, 
1  saw,  ]  heard  her,  and  the  word  shall  stand, 
1  go,  ye  gods  !  obedient  to  your  call  : 
If  in  yon  camp  your  power!  have  doom'd  my  fall. 
Content — By  the  same  hand  let  me  expire  ! 
Add  to  the  slaughter' d  son  the  wretched  Bire  ! 
One  cold  embrace  at  least  may  be  allow 'd, 
•And  my  last  tears  How  mingled  with  his  blood !  '* 

From  forth  his  open'd  itores,  thia  said,  he  die* 
Twelve  costly  carpets  of  refulgent  hue, 
As  many  vests,  as  many  mantles  told, 
And  twelve  fair  veils,  and  garments  stiff  with  gob 
Two  tripods  next,  mA  tww*  Vwo  tW^ers  shine, 
With  tea  pure  ta.Wn.ia  ti«nv\itfsTtf3&eft.wmt-, 
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And  last  a  large  well-labour 'd  bowl  had  place, 
"*™  .e  pledge  of  treaties  once  with  friendly  Thrace  :) 
m  d  all  too  mean  the  stores  he  could  employ, 
one  last  look  to  buy  him  hack  to  Troy  ! 
Lo  !  the  sad  father,  frantic  with  his  pain, 
round  him  furious  il  rives  his  menial  train  : 
i  vain  each  slave  with  duteous  care  attends, 
_ach  office  hurts  him,  and  each  face  offends. 
'  Wliat  make  ye  here,  officious  crowds  !  (he  cries) : 
*  race  !  nor  obtrude  your  anguish  on  my  eyes. 
ive  ye  no  griefs  at  home,  to  fix  you  there  : 
i  I  the  only  object  of  despair? 
i  I  become  my  people's,  common  show, 
t  up  by  Jove  your  spectacle  of  woe  ? 
i,  you  must  feel  him  too  ;  yourselves  must  fall ; 
e  same  stern  god  to  ruin  gives  you  all  : 
<or  is  great  Hector  lost  by  me  alone  ; 

it  sole  defence,  your  guardian  power  is  gone  ! 
le  your  blood  the  fields  of  Phrygia  drown, 
see  the  ruins  of  your  s milking  town  ! 
)  send  me,  gods  !  ere  that  sad  iluy  shall  come, 
l  willing  ghost  to  I'll j td  s  dreary  dome  !  " 

He  said,  and  fci-hly  drives  Inn  friends  away: 
"he  sorrowing  frienils  his  frantic  rage  obey. 
Jeit  on  his  sons  his  erring  fury  falls, 
'olites,  Paris,  Agathon,  he  calls; 
lis  threats.  Ileipiiohus  and  Dius  hear, 
lippothous,  l'ammon,  Helenas  the  seer, 
Lad  generous  Antiphon  :  for  yet  these  nine 
urvived,  sad  relics  of  his  numerous  line. 
"Inglorious  sons  of  an  unhappy  sire  ! 
Phy  did  not  all  in  Hector's  cause  expire? 
Vretch  that  I  am  !  my  bravest  offspring  slain, 
'ou,  the  disgrace  of  Priam's  house,  remain  1 
lestor  the  brave,  renown'd  in  ranks  of  war, 
Pith  Troilus,  dreadful  on  his  rushing  car, 
Lnd  last  great  Hector,  more  thau  man  divine, 
'or  sure  he  secinil  not  of  terrestrial  line  1 
ill  those  relentless  Mars  untimely  slew, 
ind  left  we  these,  a  soft  and  servile  ct«w, 
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Whose  days  the  feast  nail  wanton  dance  e: 
Gluttons  and  flatterers,  the  contempt  of  Tro 
Why  teach  ye  not  my  rapid  wheels  to  rut 
And  speed  my  journey  to  redeem  my  son 

The  sons  their  father's  wretched  age  re 
Forgive  his  anger,  and  produce  the  ear. 
High  on  the  seat  the  cabinet  they  bind  : 
The  uew-ma.de  oar  with  solid  beauty  shined  ; 
Box  was  the  yoke,  emhoss'd  with  costly  pains, 
And  hung  with  ringlets  to  receive  the  reins; 
Nine  cubits  long,  the  traces  swept  the  ground  : 
These  to  the  chariot's  polish'd  pole  they  bound. 
Then  fix'd  a  ring  the  running:  reins  to  guide, 
Aud  close  beneath  the  gather' d  ends  were  tied. 
Next  with  the  gifts  (the  price  of  Hector  slain) 
The  sad  attendants  load  the  groaning-  wain  : 
Lost  to  the  yoke  the  well-matched  mules  they  brim 
(The  gift  of  Mysia  to  the  Trojan  king.) 
But  the  fair  horses,  king  his  darling  care, 
Himself  received,  and  harness  'd  to  his  car: 
Grieved  as  be  was,  he  not  this  task  denied ; 
The  hoary  herald  help'd  him,  at  his  side. 
While  careful  these  the  gentle  coursers  join'd, 
Sad  Hecuba  approach' d  with  amicus  mind  ; 
A  golden  bowl  that  foam'd  with  fragrant  wine, 
(Libation  destined  !.n  [lie  power  divine,) 
Held  in  her  right,  before  tin*  steed-  she  stands, 
And  thus  consigns  it  to  the  monarch's  hands : 

'•  Take  this,  and  pour  to  Jove ;  that  safe  from  harm 
His  grace  restore  thee  to  our  roof  and  arms. 
Since  victor  of  thy  fears,  and  slighting  mine, 
Heaven,  or  thy  soul,  inspire  thi>  hi. Id  dusiyr 
Pray  to  that  god,  who  high  on  Ida's  brow 
Surveys  thy  desolated  realms  below, 
His  winged  messenger  to  send  from  high. 
And  lead  thy  way  with  heavenly  augury : 
Let  the  strong  sovereign  of  the  plumy  race 
Tower  on  the  right  of  yon  ethereal  space. 
That  sign  beVie\4 ,  mv\  vteen^Che^  A  Sum  h  1 
Baldly  pursue  t\ie  "jviutiie-j  iohV  i.V}  !«**-. 
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But  if  the  god  his  augury  denies. 
Suppress  thy  impulse,  nor  reject  advice." 

"  'Tib  just  (said  Priam)  to  the  sire  ahove 
raise  our  hands  ;  for  who  so  good  as  Jove?' 
He  spoke,  and  bade  the  attendant  handmaid  brh 
The  purest  water  of  the  living  spring : 
(Her  ready  hands  the  ewer  and  basin  held :) 
Then  took  the  golden  cup  his  queen  had  fill'd  ; 
On  the  mid  pavement  pours  I  lie  rosy  wine 
Uplifts  his  eyes,  and  calls  the  power  divini 

"O  first  and  greatest  !  lien  veil's  imperial  lord  ! 
On  lofty  Ida's  holy  hill  adored  ! 
To  stern  Achilles  now  direct  my  ways, 
And  teach  him  mercy  when  a  father  prays. 
If  such  thy  will,  despatch  from  yonder  sky 
Thy  sacred  bird,  celestial  augury  ! 
Let  the  strong  sovereign  of  the  plumy  race 
Tower  on  the  right  of  yon  ethereal  space ; 
So  shall  thy  suppliant,  strengthen'd  from  above, 
Fearless  pursue  the  journey  mark'd  by  Jove." 

Jove  heard  his  prayer,  and  from  the  throne  on  high 
Despatched  his  bird,  celestial  aogury  ! 
The  swift-wing' d  chaser  of  the  feather'd  game, 
And  known  to  gods  by  Perenos'  lofty  name. 
Wide  as  appears  some  pa  lace -gate  display'd, 
So  broad,  his  pinions  stretch'd  their  ample  shade, 
As  stooping  dexter  with  resounding1  wings 
The  imperial  bird  descends  in  airy  rings. 
A  dawn  of  joy  in  every  face  appears  : 
The  mourning  matron  dries  her  timorous  tears  : 
Swift  on  his  car  the  impatient  monarch  sprung  ; 
The  brazen  portal  in  his  passage  rung ; 
The  mules  preceding,  dnnv  the  loaded  wain. 
Charged  with  the  gifts  :  Idteus  holds  the  rein  : 
The  king  himself  ins  gentle  steeds  controls, 
And  through  surrounding  friends  the  chariot  rolls. 
On  his  slow  wheels  the  following  people  wait, 
Mourn  at  each  step,  and  ^ive  him  up  to  fate  ; 
With  hands  uplifted  eye  him  as  he,  nass/A, 
And  gaze  upon  him  as  they  ga'ted  tneii  YbsX. 
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Now  forward  fares  the  father  on  his  way, 

Through  the  lone  fields,  and  back  to  Ilion  they. 

Great  Jove  beheld  him  as  he  cross' d  the  plain, 

And  felt  the  woes  of  miserable  man. 

Then  thus  to  Hermes  :  "  Thou  whose  constant  card 

Still  succour  mortals,  and  attend  their  prayere; 

Behold  an  object  to  thy  charge  consign  d  ; 

If  ever  pity  touch'd  thee  for  mankind, 

Go,  guard  the  sire  :  the  observing  foe  prevent, 

And  safe  conduct  him  to  Achilles'  tent." 

The  god  obeys,  his  golden  pinions  binds, 
And  mounts  incumbent  on  the  wings  of  winds, 
That  high,  through  fields  of  air,  his  flight  sustain, 
O'er  the  wide  earth,  and  o'er  the  boundless  main ; 
Then  grasps  the  wand  that  causes  sleep  to  fly, 
Or  in  soft  slumbers  seals  the  wakeful  eye  : 
Thus  arm'd,  swift  Hermes  steers  his  airy  way, 
And  stoops  on  Hellespont's  resounding  sea. 
A  heauteous  youth,  majestic  and  divine, 
He  seem'd  ;   fair  offspring  of  some  princely  line! 
Now  twilight  veil'd  the  glaring  face  of  day, 
And  clad  the  dusky  fields  in  sober  grey ; 
What  time  the  herald  and  the  hoary  king 
(Their  chariots  stopping  at  the  silver  spring, 
That  circling  llus'  ancient  marble  flows,) 
Allow'd  their  mules  and  steeds  a  short  repose- 
Through  the  dim  shade  the  herald  first  espies 
A  man's  approach,  and  thus  to  Priam  cries  ; 
"  I  mark  some  foe's  advance  :  O  king  !   beware ; 
This  hard  adventure  claims  thy  utmost  care  ! 
For  much  I  fear  destruction  hovers  nigh  : 
Our  state  asks  counsel ;  is  it  best  to  fly? 
Or,  old  and  helpless,  at  his  feet  to  fall, 
Two  wretched  suppliants,  and  for  mercy  call?" 

The  afflicted  monarch  shiver'd  with  despair; 
Pale  grew  his  face,  and  upright  stood  his  hair ; 
Sunk  was  his  heart ;   his  colour  went  and  came ; 
A  sudden  trembling  shook  his  aged  frame  : 
When  Hermes,  gr«eKTO%,VyM.Vd  his  royal  hand, 
And,  gentle,  tViu*  atco^'is.  ii\\\\  V\iA  issasi-. 
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mile  rest    through   the 

Hiy  roam  thy  mules  and  steeds  the  plains  along, 
hrough  Grecian  foes,  so  numerous  and  so  strong-; 
flat  couldst  thou  hope,  should  these  thy  treasures 

hose,  who  with  endless  hate  thy  race  pursue? 
or  what  defence,  alas  !  could'st  thou  provide  ; 
hyself  not  young,  a  weak  old  man  thy  guide? 
et  suffer  not  thy  >"<il  to  siuk  with  dread  ; 
rom  me  no  harm  shall  touch  thy  reverend  head  ; 
rom  Greece  I'll  guard  thee  too  ;  for  in  those  lines 
Tie  living-  image  of  my  father  shines." 

"Thy  words,  that  speak  benevolence  of  mind, 
,re  true,  my  son  !  {the  godlike  sire  rejoiu'd  :) 
Ireat  are  my  hazards;  hut  the  gods  survey 
ly  steps,  and  send  thee,  guardian  of  my  way. 
[ail,  and  be  bless'd  !     For  scarce  of  mortal  kind 
.ppear  thy  form,  thy  feature,  and  thy  mind." 

"Nor  true  are  all  thy  words,  nor  erring  wide  ; 
rhe  sacred  messeiiL'in-  of  heaven  replied  ;) 
lut  say,  convey'st  thou  through  the  lonely  plains 
Riat  yet  most  precious  of  thy  store  remains, 
'o  lodge  in  safety  with  some  friendly  hand  : 
repared,  perchance,  to  leave  thy  native  land? 
>r  fliest  thou  now  ?— What  hopes  can  Troy  retain, 
Tiy  matchless  son,  her  guard  and  glory,  Blain?" 

The  king,  alarm'd  :  "  Say  what,  and  whence  thou  art 
Rio  search  the  sorrows  of  a  parent's  heart, 

Sd  know  so  well  how  godlike  Hector  died  ?  " 
us  Priam  spoke,  and  Hermes  thus  replied  : 
"  You  tempt  me,  father,  and  with  pity  touch  : 
In  this  sad  subject  you  inquire  too  much. 
Ift  have  these  eyes  that  godlike  Hector  view'd 
a  glorious  tight,  with  Grecian  blond  embrued  : 
saw  him  when,  like  Jove,  his  flames  he  toss'd 
In  thousand  ships,  and  wither'd  half  a  host : 
saw,  but  help'd  not  :  stern  Achilles'  iie 
'orbade  assistance,  and  enjoy'  il  the  ftre. 
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Fur  him  I  serve,  of  Mynnidonian  race  ; 

One  ship  convey' d  us  from  our  native  place ; 

I'lilvtur  is  my  sire,  an  honour'd  name, 

Old  like  thyself,  and  not  unknown  to  fame; 

Of  seven  his  sous,  by  whom  the  lot  was  east 

To  serve  our  prince,  it  fell  on  me,  the  last. 

To  watch  this  charter,  my  adventure  falls  : 

For  with  the  morn  the  Greeks  attack  your  walls  ; 

Sleepless  tliey  sit,  impatient  to  engage, 

And  scarce  their  ruler*  check  their  martial  rape." 

"  If  then  thou  art  of  stern  Pelides'  train, 
(The  mournful  monarch  thus  rejoin'd  again,) 
Ah,  tell  me  truly,  where,  oh  !  where  are  laid 
My  son's  dear  relics?  what  befalls  him  dead? 
Have  dogs  dismember'd  (on  the  naked  plains), 
Or  yet  unmanelcd  rest,  his  cold  remains?" 

"O  favour'd  of  the  skies  !  (thus  answer'd  then 
The  power  that  mediates  between  god  and  men) 
Nor  dogs  nor  vultures  have  thy  Hector  rent, 
But  whole  he  lies,  neglected  in  the  tent : 
This  the  twelfth  evening  since  he  rested  there, 
Untouch'd  by  worms,  untainted  by  the  air. 
Still  38  Aurora's  ruddy  beam  is  spread, 
Round  hiB  friend's  tomb  Achilles  drags  the  dead  : 
Vet  undisfigured,  or  in  limb  or  fece, 
All  fresh  he  lies,  with  every  living  grace, 
Majestical  in  death  !     No  stains  are  found 
O'er  all  the  corse,  and  rinsed  is  every  wound, 
Though  many  a  wound  they  gave.     Some  beavenlj 

Some  baud  divine,  preserves  him  ever  lair ! 
Or  all  the  host  of  heaven,  to  whom  be  led 
A  life  so  grateful,  still  regard  him  dead." 
Thus  spoke  to  Priam  the  celestial  guide, 
And  joyful  thus  the  royal  sire  replied  : 
"  Blest  is  the  man  who  pays  the  gods  above 
The  constant  tribute  of  respect  and  love; 
Those  who  inhabit  the  Olympian  bower 
My  eon  forgot  not,  «\  esiivuA  (jo-wc*  -, 
And  heaven,  that  everj  mVitW^TO-nivtA., 
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Bveu  to  the  ashes  of  the  just  is  kind, 
ut  thou,  O  generous  youth  !  this  goblet  take, 
A  pledge  of  gratitude  fur  Hector's  sake  ; 
And  while  the  favouring  gods  our  steps  surrey, 
Safe  to  Pelides'  tent  conduct  my  way." 

To  whom  the  latent  god  :  "  0  king,  forbear 
To  tempt  my  youth,  for  apt  is  youth  to  err : 
But  can  I,  absent  from  my  prince's  sight, 
Take  gifts  in  secret,  that  must  shun  the  light? 
What  from  our  master's  interest  thus  we  draw, 
Is  but  a  licensed  theft  that  'scapes  the  law. 
Respecting  him,  my  soul  abjures  the  offence ; 
And  as  the  crime,  I  dread  the  consequence. 
Thee,  far  as  Argos,  pleased  I  could  convey ; 
Guard  of  thy  life,  and  partner  of  thy  way  : 
Un  thee  attend,  thy  satety  to  maintain, 
O'er  pathless  forests,  or  the  roaring  main." 

He  said,  then  took  the  chariot  at  a  bound, 
And  snatch'd  the  reins,  and  whirl'd  the  lash  arou 
Before  the  inspiring  god  that  urged  them  on, 
The  coursers  ny  with  spirit  not  their  own. 
And  now  they  reach'd  the  naval  walls,  and  found 
The  guards  repasting,  while  the  bowls  go  round  : 
On  these  the  virtue  of  his  wand  he  tries, 
And  pours  deep  slumber  on  their  watchful  eyes  : 
Then  heaved  the  massy  gates,  removed  the  bare, 
And  o'er  the  trenches  led  the  rolling  cars. 
Unseen,  through  all  the  hostile  camp  they  went, 
And  now  approach' d  l'elides'  lofty  tent. 
On  firs  the  roof  was  raised,  and  cover"  d  o'er 
With  reeds  collected  from  the  marshy  shore ; 
And,  fenced  with  palisades,  a  hall  of  state, 

Se  work  of  soldiers,)  where  the  hero  sat. 
ge  was  the  door,  whose  well-compacted  strength 
A  solid  pine-tree  barr'il  of  wondrous  length  : 
Scarce   three   strong  Greeks  could  lift  its  might 

weight, 
But  great  AohiUfl*  niiidv  Husod  the  gate. 
This  Hermes  (such  the  power  of  gods)  set  wide-, 
Then  eitift  alighted  the  celestial  guide, 
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And  thui  reveal'd — "  Hear,  prince  !  and  ui 
Thou  ow'st  thy  guidance  to  no  mortal  hand  : 
Hermes  I  am,  descended  from  above, 
Tlie  king  of  arts,  the  messenger  of  Jove. 
Farewell:  to  Bhun  Achilles'  sight  I  fly  ; 
Uncommon  are  such  favours  of  the  sky, 
Nor  stand  confess' d  to  frail  mortality. 
Now  fearless  enter,  and  prefer  thy  prayers ; 
Adjure  him  by  his  father's  silver  hairs, 
His  son,  his  mother  !  urge  him  to  bestow 
Whatever  pity  that  stern  heart  can  know." 

Thus  having  said,  he  vanish'd  from  his  ej 
And  in  a  moment  shot  into  the  skies  : 
The  king,  confirm'd  from  heaven,  alighted  tl 
And  left  his  aged  herald  on  the  car. 
With  solemn  pace  through  various  rooms  h 
And  found  Achilles  in  his  inner  tent : 
There  sat  the  hero  :  Alcimus  the  brave. 
And  great  Automedon,  attendance  gave  : 
These  served  his  person  at  the  royal  feast ; 
Around,  at  awful  distance,  Stood  the  rest. 

UnBeen  by  these,  the  king  his  entry  made : 
And,  prostrate  now  before  Achilles  laid, 
Sudden  (a  venerable  sight  !)  appears ; 
Embraced   his    knees,   and    bathed    his    hand*  in 

Those  direful  hands  his  kisses  press'd,  embrued 
Even  with  the  best,  the  dearest  of  his  blood  ! 

As  when  a  wretch  (who,  conscious  of  his  crime, 
Pursued  for  murder,  files  his  native  clime) 
Just  gains  some  frontier,  breathless,  pale,  amawfl, 
All  gaze,  all  wonder :  thus  Achilles  gazed  : 
Thus  stood  the  attendants  stupid  with  surprise ! 
All  mute,  yet  seem'd  to  question  with  their  eyet: 
Each  look'd  on  other,  none  the  silence  broke, 
Till  thus  at  last  the  kingly  suppliant  spoke  . 

"Ah  think,  thou  favour' d  of  the  powers  divine! 
Think  of  thy  father's  age,  and  pity  mine ! 
In  me  that  father's  Tevetewi  \ma^e  trace, 
Those  silver  havre,\.Wt---e'ci*Tals\eWs\ 
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lie  trembling  limbs,  Ms  helpless  person,  see  ! 

all  my  equal,  but  in  misery  ! 

t  now,  perhaps,  some  turn  of  human  fate 
lim  helpless  from  his  peaceful  state ; 

ink,  from  some  powerful  foe  thou  seest  him  fly, 
Lnd  beg  protection  with  a  feeble  cry. 
fet  stall  one  comfort  in  his  soul  may  rise  ; 

E  hears  his  son  still  lives  to  glad  his  eyes, 
d,  hearing,  still  may  hope  a  better  day 
day  send  him  thee,  to  chase  that  foe  away. 
No  comfort  to  my  griefs,  no  hopes  remain, 
The  best,  the  biuiest,  of  my  anna  are  slain  ! 
Vet  what  a  race  !  ere  Greece  to  [lion  came, 
"be  pledge  of  many  a  loved  and  loving  dame : 
ineteen  one  mother  bore — Dead,  all  are  dead  ! 
oft,  alas  !  has  wretched  Priam  bled  ! 
one  was  left  their  loss  to  recompense  ; 
father's  hope,  his  country's  last  defence, 
i  too  thy  rage  has  slain  !  beneath  thy  steel, 
'iihajijiy  in  Ins  onmlrv's  cause  he  fell  ! 
"  For  him  through  hostile  camps  I  hent  my  way, 

him  thus  prostrate  at  thy  feet  1  lay; 
■ge  gifts  proportioned  to  thy  wrath  I  bear ; 
O  hear  the  wretched,  and  the  gods  revere  ! 

Think  of  thy  father,  and  this  face  behold  ! 
See  him  in  me.  as  helpless  and  as  old  ! 
"  "    gh  not  so  wretched  :  there  he  yields  to  me, 
irst  of  men  in  sovereign  misery  ! 
us  forced  to  kneel,  thus  grovelling  to  embrace 
e  scourge  and  ruin  of  my  realm  and  race  ; 
iuppliant  my  children's  murderer  to  implore, 
And  kiss  those  hands  yet  reeking  with  their  gore  ■ ' 

These  words  soft  pity  in  the  chief  inspire, 
Touch'd  with  the  dear  remembrance  of  his  sire 
Then  with  his  band  (as  prostrate  still  he  lay) 
The  old  man's  cheek  he  gently  turn'd  away. 
Now  each  by  turns  indulged  the  gush  of  woe ; 
And  now  the  mingled  tides  together  flow  : 
This  low  on  earth,  that  gently  bending  o'er ; 
A  father  one,  and  one  a  son  deplore  •. 
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But  great  Achilles  different  passions  rend, 
And  now  his  sire  he  mourns,  and  now  his  frieni  [. 
The  infectious  softness  through  the  heroes  run; 
One  universal  solemn  shower  began  ; 
They  hore  as  heroes,  but  they  felt  as  man. 

Satiate  at  length  with  unavailing  woes, 
From  the  high  throne  divine  Achilles  rose ; 
The  reverend  monarch  by  the  hand  he  raised; 
On  his  white  beard  and  form  majestic  gazed, 
Not  unrelenting  ;  then  serene  began 
With  words  ti>  soothe  the  miserable  man  : 

"Alas,   what   weight    of   anguish   hast   thon    B 
known, 
Unhappy  prince  !  thus  guardless  and  alone 
To  pass  through  foesj  and  thus  undaunted  face 
The  man  whose  fury  has  destroy 'd  thv  race  ! 
Heaven  sure  has  arm'd  thee  with  a  heart  of  steel, 
A  strength  proportion' d  to  the  woes  you  feel. 
Itise,  then  :  let  reason  mitigate  your  care  : 
To  mourn  avails  not :  man  is  born  to  bear. 
Such  is,  alas  !  the  gods'  severe  decree ; 
They,  only  they  are  blest,  and  only  free. 
Two  urns  by  Jove's  hiirh  throne  have  ever  stood, 
The  source  of  evil  one,  and  one  of  good  ; 
From  thence  the  nip  of  mortal  man  he  fills, 
Blessings  to  these,  to  those  distributes  ills ; 
To  most  he  mingles  both  :  the  wretch  decreed         I 
To  taste  the  bad  unmix'd,  is  cursed  indeed  ; 
Pursued  by  iir.i:!;..  by  meagre  famine  driven, 
He  wanders,  outcast  both  of  earth  and  heaven. 
The  happiest  taste  not  happiness  sincere  ; 
liut  find  the  cordial  draught  is  dash'd  with  care.    J 
Who  more  than  Peleus  shone  in  wealth  and  pow«l 
What  stars  concurring  bless' d  his  natal  hour  ! 
A  realm,  a  goddess,  to  his  wishes  ejven ; 
traced  by  the  gods  with  all  the  gifts  of  heaven. 
One  evil  yet  o'ertakes  his  latest  day  : 
No  race  succeeding  to  imperial  swav; 
An  only  son ;  and  he,  alas  1  ordain'd 
To  fall  unUnieYj  maloiex^a"^   " 
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See  him,  in  Troy,  the  pious  cave  decline 
Of  his  weak  age,  to  live  the  curse  of  thine  ! 
Thou  too,  old  man,  hast  happier  days  beheld ; 
In  riches  once,  in  children  once  excell'd  ; 
Extended  Phrygia  own'd  thy  ample  reign, 
And  all  fair  Lesbos'  Missful  seats  contain, 
_nd  all  wide  Hellespont's  unmeasured  main. 
But  since  the  god  his  hand  has  pleased  to  turn. 
And  fill  thy  measure  from  his  hitter  urn, 
What  sees  the  sun,  but  hapless  heroes'  falls  ? 
War,  and  the  blood  of  men,  surround  thy  walls  ! 
What  must  be,  must  be.     Bear  thy  lot,  nor  shed 
These  unavailing  Burrows  o'er  the  dead  ; 
Thou  canst  not  call  him  from  the  Stygian  shore, 
But  thou,  alas  !  may'st  live  to  suffer  more  !" 

To  whom  the  king :   "  O  favour'd  of  the  skies  1 
Here  let  me  grow  to  earth  !  since  Hector  lies 
On  the  bare  beach  deprived  of  obsequies. 

0  give  me  Hector  !  to  my  eyes  restore 

His  corse,  and  take  the  gifts  :  I  ask  no  more. 

Thou,  as  thou  may'st,  these  boundless  stores  enjoy  ; 

Safe   may'st  thou  sail,   and   turn   thy  wrath   from 
Troy: 

So  shall  thy  pity  and  forbearance  give 

A  weak  old  man  to  see  the  light  and  live  !" 

"  Move  me  no  more,  (Achilles  thus  replies, 
While  kindling  anger  sparkled  in  his  eyes,) 
Nor  seek  by  tears  my  steady  soul  to  bend  : 
To  yield  thy  Hector  I  myself  intend  : 
For  know,  from  Jove  my  goddess-mother  came, 
(Old  Ocean's  daughter,  silver- footed  dame,) 
Nor  comest  thou  but  by  heaven  ;  nor  comest  alone, 
Some  god  impels  with  courage  not  thy  own  : 
No  human  hand  the  weighty  gates  unbarr'd, 
Nor  could  the  boldest  of  our  youth  have  dared 
To  pass  our  outworks,  or  elude  the  guard. 
Cease ;  lest,  neglectful  of  high  Jove  s  command, 

1  show  thee,  king  !  thou  tread'st  on  hostile  land ; 
Release  my  knees,  thy  suppliant  arts  give  o'er, 
And  shake  the  purpose  of  my  soul  no  more." 
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The  sire  obey'd  him,  trembling  and  o 
Achilles,  like  a  lion,  rush'd  abroad  : 
Automedon  and  AlcimuB  attend, 
(Whom  moBt  he  honour'd,  since  he  lost  hie  friend,} 
These  to  unyoke  the  mules  aud  horses  « 
And  led  the  hoary  herald  to  the  tent ; 
Next,  heap'd  on  high,  the  numerous  presents  best, 
(Great  Hector's  ransom,)  from  the  polish'd  car. 
Two  splendid  mantles,  and  a  carpet  spread, 
They  leave  ;  to  cover  aud  enwrap  the  dead. 
Then  call  the  handmaids,  with  assistant  toil 
To  wash  the  body  and  anoint  with  oil, 
Apart  from  Priam  ;  lest  the  unhappy  sire, 
Provoked  to  passion,  once  more  rouse  to  ire 
The  stern  Pelides ;  and  nor  sacred  age, 
Nor  Jove's  command,  should  check  the  rising  ™ 
This  done,  the  garments  o'er  the  corse  tbey  spread; 
Achilles  lifts  it  to  the  funeral  bed  : 
Then,  while  the  body  on  the  car  they  laid, 
He  groans,  aud  calls  on  loved  Patroclus'  shade : 

"If,  in    that    gloom   which    never    light    mi 

The  deeds  of  mortals  touch  the  ghosts  below, 
O  friend  !  forgive  me,  that  I  thus  fulfil 
(Restoring  Hector)  heaven's  unquestioii'd  will. 
The  gifts  the  father  gave,  be  ever  thine, 
To  grace  thy  manes,  and  adorn  thy  shrine." 

He  said,  aud,  entering,  took  his  seat  of  state; 
Where  full  before  him  reverend  Priam  sate  ; 
To  whom,  composed,  the  godlike  chief  begun  : 
"  Lo  !  to  thy  prayer  restored,  thy  breathless  son  ; 
Extended  on  the  funeral  couch  he  lies  ; 
Aud  soon  as  morning  paints  the  eastern  skies. 
The  sight  is  granted  to  thy  longing  eyes  i 
But  now  the  peaceful  hours  of  sacred  night 
Demand  reflection,  and  to  rest  invito  : 
Nor  thou,  O  father  !  thus  consumed  with  woe, 
The  common  cores  that  nourish  life  forego. 
Not  thus  AiA'NioVe,  of  form  divine, 
A  parent  once,  «no%e  wkwwi*  w^xiSl &>£&:«« 
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No  less  the  royal  guest  the  hero  eyes, 
His  godlike  aspect  ami  majestic  size ; 
Here,  youthful  grace  and  noble  fire  engage; 
And  there,  the  mild  benevolence  of  age. 
Thus  gazing  long,  the  silence  neither  broke, 
(A  solemn  scene  !)  at  length  the  father  spake: 

"  Permit  me  now,  beloved  of  Jove !  to  steep 
My  careful  temples  in  the  dew  of  sleep: 
For,  since  the  day  that  number' d  with  tbe  dead 
My  hapless  son,  the  dust  has  been  my  bed  ; 
Soft  sleep  a  stranger  to  my  weeping  eyes  : 
My  only  food,  my  sorrows  and  my  sighs  ! 
Till  now,  encouraged  by  the  grace  you  give, 
I  share  thy  banquet,  and  consent  to  live." 

With  that,  Achilles  bade  prepare  the  bed, 
With  purple  soft  and  shaggy  carpets  spread ; 
Forth,  by  the  flaming  lights,  they  bend  their  way, 
And  place  the  couches,  and  the  coverings  lay. 
Then  he  :  "Now,  father,  sleep,  but  sleep  not  her*; 
Consult  thy  safety,  and  forgive  my  fear, 
Lest  any  Argive,  at  this  hour  awake, 
To  ask  our  counsel,  or  our  orders  take. 
Approaching  sudden  to  our  open'd  tent, 
Perchance  behold  thee,  and  our  grace  prevent 
Shoulii  such  report  thy  honour' d  person  here, 
The  king1  of  men  the  ransom  might  defer : 
But  say  with  speed,  if  aught  of  thy  desire 
Remains  unask'd  ;  what  time  the  rites  require 
To  inter  thy  Hector  ?     For,  so  long  we  stay 
Our  slaughtering  arm,  and  bid  the  hosts  obey." 

"  If  then  thy  will  permit  (the  monarch  said) 
To  finish  all  due  honours  to  the  dead, 
This  of  thy  grace  accord  :  to  thee  are  known 
Tbe  fears  of  llion,  closed  within  her  town  ; 
And  at  what  distance  from  onr  walls  aspire 
The  hills  of  Ide,  and  forests  for  the  fire. 
Nine  days  to  vent  our  sorrows  I  request, 
The  tenth  shall  see  the  funeral  and  the  ft 
The  next,  to  raise  Wa  mtrajnumA  Vie  riven  ; 
The  twe\fth  we  war/ii  ■wai\e  iwmiWi^ 
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"This  thy  request  {replied  the  chief)  enjoy: 
Till  then  our  arms  suspend  the  fall  of  Troy." 

Then  gave  his  hand  lit  parting,  to  prevent 
The  old  man's  fears,  and  tiim'.l  within  the  tent; 
Where  fair  Briseis,  bright  in  blooming  charms, 
Expects  her  hern  with  desiring  arms. 
But  in  the  porch  the  king  and  herald  rest ; 
Sad  dreams  of  care  yet  wandering  in  their  breast. 
Now  gods  and  men  the  gifts  of  sleep  partake ; 
Industrious  Hermes  only  was  awake, 
The  king's  return  revolving  in  his  mind, 
To  pass  the  ramparts,  and  the  watch  to  blind. 
The  power  descending  hov.T'd  o'er  his  head  : 
"And  sleep' st  thou,  lather  1  (thus  the  vision  said  :) 
Now  dost  thou  sleep,  when  Hector  is  restored? 
Nor  fear  the  Grecian  foes,  or  Grecian  lord? 
Thy  presence  here  should  stern  Atrides  see, 
Thy  still  surviving  sons  may  sue  for  thee  ; 
May  offer  all  thy  treasures  yet  contain, 
To  spare  thy  age  ;  and  offer  all  in  vain." 

Waked  with  the  word  the  trembling  sire  arose, 
And  raised  bis  friend  :  the  god  before  him  goes : 
He  joins  the  mules,  directs  them  with  bis  baud, 
And  moves  in  silence  through  the  hostile  laud. 
When  now  to  Xanthus'  yellow  stream  they  drove, 
(Xanthus,  immortal  progeny  of  Jove,) 
The  winged  deity  forsook  their  view. 
And  in  a  moment  to  Olympus  flew. 
Now  shed  Aurora  round  her  saffron  ray, 
Sprang  through  the  gates  of  light,  and  gave  the  day  : 
Charged  with  the  mournful  load,  to  llion  go 
The  sage  and  king,  majestically  slow. 
Cassandra  lirst  beholds,  from  Ilion's  spire, 
The  sad  procession  of  her  hoary  sire; 
Then,  as  the  pensive  pomp  advanced  more  near, 
(Her  breathless  brother  stretched  upon  the  bier,) 
A  shower  of  tears  o'erflows  her  beauteous  eyes, 
Alarming  thus  all  llion  with  her  cries  : 

"  Turn  here  your  steps,  aud  here  your,  ey^a  twnji\«T 
y'e  irretched  daughters,  and  ye  sons  of  Tco^  * 
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If  e'er  ye  rush'd  in  crowds,  with  vast  delight, 
To  hail  your  hero  glorious  from  the  fight, 
Now  meet  him  dead,  and  let  your  sorrows  flow; 
Your  common  triumph,  and  your  common  woe." 

In  thronging  crowds  they  issue  to  the  plains ; 
Nor  man  nor  woman  in  the  walls  remains  ; 
In  every  face  the  self-same  grief  is  shown ; 
And  Troy  sends  forth  one  universal  groan. 
At  Scaw'a  gates  they  meet  the  mourning  wain, 
Hang  on  the  wheels,  and  grovel  round  the  slain. 
The  wife  and  mother,  frantic  with  despair. 
Kiss  his  pale  cheek,  and  rend  their  scatter' c!  hair  : 
Thus  wildly  wailing,  at  the  gates  they  lay ; 
And  there  had  sigh'd  and  sorrow'd  out  the  day ; 
But  godlike  Priam  from  the  chariot  rose  : 
"Forbear  (lie  cried)  this  violence  of  woes ; 
First  to  the  palace  let  the  car  proceed, 
Then  pour  your  boundless  sorrows  o'er  tie  dead." 

The  waves  of  people  at  his  word  divide, 
Slow  roils  the  chariot  through  the  following  tide; 
Even  to  the  palace  the  sad  pomp  they  wait : 
They  weep,  and  place  him  on  the  bed  of  state. 
A  melancholy  choir  attend  around, 
With  plaintive  sighs,  and  music's  solemn  sound : 
Alternately  they  sing,  alternate  flow 
The  obedient  tears,  melodious  in  their  woe. 
While  deeper  sorrows  groan  from  each  full  heart, 
And  nature  speaks  at  every  pause  of  art. 

First  to  the  corse  the  weeping  consort  flew ; 
Around  his  neck  her  milk-white  arms  she  threw, 
"  And  oh,  my  Hector !     Oh,  my  lord  !  (she  cries) 
Snatch'd  in  thy  bloom  from  these  desiring  eyes  I 
Thou  to  the  dismal  realms  for  ever  gone  J 
And  I  abandon'd,  desolate,  alone  ! 
An  only  son,  once  comfort  of  our  pains, 
Sad  product  now  of  hapless  love,  remains  I 
Never  to  manly  age  that  son  shall  rise, 
Or  with  increasing  graces  glad  my  eyes 
For  llion  now  (tei  ^icift,  ieSss&ex  i" 
Shall  sink  a  «fto*i»s  wis.  »s.-iW 
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Vho  now  protects  lier  wives  with  guardian  careP 
Vho  saves  her  infants  from  the  rage  of  war? 
Jow  hostile  lleets  must  waft  those  infanta  o'er 
Those  wives  must  wait  them)  to  a  foreign  shore  : 
Thou  too,  my  son,  to  barbarous  climea  shalt  go, 
fhe  Bad  companion  of  thy  mother's  woe  ; 
Jriven  hence  a  slave  before  the  victor'a  aword 
Condemn' d  to  toil  for  some  inhuman  lord  : 
ir    else    some    Greek    whose    father    press'd    the 

plBin, 
)r  son,  or  brother,  bv  great  Hector  slain, 
n  Hector's  blood  bis  vengeance  shall  enjoy, 
bid  hurl  thee  headlong  from  the  towers  of  Troy. 
'or  thy  eteru  father  never  spared  a  foe  : 
Thence  all  these  tears,  and  all  this  scene  of  woe  ! 
[Tience  many  evils  his  sad  parents  bore, 
His  parents  many,  lint  his  rimsort  more. 
iVhy  gav'st  thou  not  to  me  thy  dying  hand? 
ind  why  receiver!  not  i  tliy  hist  command? 
Some  word  thou  would'st  have  spoke,  which,  sailly 

tfy  soul  might  keep,  or  utter  with  a  tear ; 
Which  never,  never  could  be  lost  in  air, 
Fix'd  in  my  heart,  and  oft  repeated  there ! " 

Thus  to  her  weeping  maids  she  makes  her  moan, 
Her  weeping  handmaids  echo  groan  for  groan. 

The  mournful  mother  in-\l;  sustains  her  part : 
'O  thou,  the  best,  the  dearest  to  my  heart ! 
!>f  alj  my  race  thou  most  by  heaven  approved, 
ind  by  the  immortals  even  in  death  beloved  ! 
While  all  my  other  sons  in  barbarous  bands 
\chilles  bound,  and  sold  to  foreign  lands, 
This  felt  no  chains,  but  went  a  glorious  ghost, 
Free,  and  a  hero,  to  the  Stygian  coast. 
Sentenced,  'tis  true,  by  his  inhuman  doom, 
Hi  y  noble  corse  was  dragg'd  around  the  tomb ; 
The  tomb  of  him  thy  warlike  arm  had  slain  ;) 
Ungenerous  insult,  impotent  and  vain  ! 
ifet  glow'st  thou  fresh  with  every  living  grace; 
Mo  mark  of  pain,  or  violence  of  face ". 
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Rosy  nlid  fair  !  as  Phoebus'  silver  bow 
Dismiss'*!  thee  gently  to  the  shades  below." 

Thus  spoke  the  dame,  and  melted  into  tears. 
Sad  Helen  uext  in  giomji  of  grief  appears  ; 
Fast  from  the  shining  sluices  of  her  eyes 
Fall  the  round  crystal  drops,  while  thus  she  cries : 

"Ah,  dearest   friend !    in   whom    the   gods   bid 
join'd 
The  mildest  manners  with  the  bravest  mind; 
Now  twice  ten  years  (unhappy  years)  are  o'er 
Since  Paris  brought  me  to  the  Trojan  shore ; 
(O  had  I  perish'd,  ere  that  form  divine 
Seduced  this  soft,  this  easy  heart  of  mine  !) 
Yet  was  it  ne'er  my  fate,  from  thee  to  find 
A  deed  ungentle,  or  a  word  unkind  : 
When  others  cursed  the  authoress  of  their  woe, 
Thy  pity  check'd  my  sorrows  in  their  flow  : 
If  some  proud  brother  eyed  me  with  disdain. 
Or  scornful  sister  with  her  sweeping  train, 
Thy  gentle  accents  softeu'd  all  my  pain. 
For  thee  I  mourn ;  and  mourn  myself  in  thee, 
The  wretched  source  of  all  this  misery  j 
The  fate  I  caused,  for  ever  I  bemoan  ; 
Sad  Helen  has  no  friend,  now  thou  art  gone  ! 
Through  Troy's  wide  streets  abandon 'd  shall  I  roam! 
In  Troy  deserted,  as  abhorr'd  at  home  I" 

So  spoke  the  fair,  with  sorrow-streaming  eye : 
Distressful  beauty  melts  each  stander-by  : 
On  all  around  the  infectious  sorrow  grows ; 
But  Priam  check'd  the  torrent  as  it  rose  : 
"Perform,  ye  Trojans  !  what  the  rites  require, 
And  fell  the  forests  for  a  funeral  pyre ; 
Twelve  days,  nor  foes  nor  secret  ambush  dread  ; 
Achilles  grants  these  honours  to  the  dead." 

He  spoke  ;  and,  at  his  word,  the  Trojan  train 
Their  mules  and  oxen  harness  to  the  wain, 
Pour  through  the  gates,  and  fell'd  from  Ida's  crown, 
Roll  back  the  gather'd  forests  to  the  town, 
These  toils  continue  a\n«  succeeding  days, 
And  high  in  are  a  eyVc*-  "*— 
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en  the  tenth  fair  morn  began  to  shine, 

o  the  pile  was  borne  the  man  divine, 

iced  aloft ;  while  all,  with  streaming  eyes, 

the  flames  and  rolling  smokes  arise. 

;  Aurora,  daughter  of  the  dawn, 

)sy  lustre  streak' d  the  dewy  lawn, 

he  mournful  crowds  surround  the  pyre, 

ench  with  wine  the  yet  remaining  fire. 

twy  bones  his  friends  and  brothers  place 

ears  collected)  in  a  golden  vase ; 

den  vase  in  purple  palls  they  rolTd, 

«t  texture,  and  inwrought  with  gold. 

>r  the  urn  the  sacred  earth  they  spread, 

sed  the  tomb,  memorial  of  the  dead. 

guards  and  spies,  till  all  the  rites  were  done, 

i  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun.) 

y  then  moves  to  Priam's  court  again, 

in,  silent,  melancholy  train  : 

led  there,  from  pious  toil  they  rest, 

Lly  shared  the  last  sepulchral  feast 

tnours  Ilion  to  her  hero  paid, 

iceful  slept  the  mighty  Hector's  shade. 
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CONCLUDING   NOTE 


B  have  now  passed   through   tbe  Iliad,  at 
get  of  Achilles,  and  the  terrible  effects  of  it 

that  only  was  the  subject  of  the  poem,  and  the  n; 

epic  poetry  would  not  permit  our  author  to  proceed  to 
:  event  of  the  war,  it  perhaps  may  be  acceptable  to  the 
mmon  reader  to  give  a  short  account  of  what  happened 

Troy  and  the  chief  actors  in  this  poem  after  the  con- 

ied  not  mention  that  Troy  was  taken  soon  after  the 
of  Hector  by  the  stratagem  of  the  wooden  horse, 
Lrticulars  of  which  are  described  by  Virgil  in  the 
book  of  the  iEneid. 
Achilles  fell  before  Troy,  by  the  hand  of  Paris,  by  tbe 
lot  of  an  arrow  in  his  heel,  as  Hector  had  prophesied  at 
Lis  death,  lib.  ixii. 
The  unfortunate  Priam  was  killed  by  Pyrrhqs,  the  son 
at  Achilles, 

Ajai,  after  the  death  of  Achilles,  had  a  contest  with 
Ulysses  for  the  armour  of  Vulcan  ;  bnt  being  defeated  in  his 
aim,  he  slew  himself  through  indignation. 

Helen,  after  the  death  of  l'iiris.  iiitirric-.l  Deiphobus  Ms 
brother,  and  at  the  taking  of  Troy  betrayed  him,  in  order 
to  reconcile  herself  to  M'.-nohius  bur  first  husband,  who 
received  her  again  into  favour. 

Agamemnon  at  bis  return  was  barbarously  murdered  by 
JEgysthus,  at  the  instigation  of  ( Ih-tfinntisi  1:1  his  wife,  who 
in  his  absence  bad  dishonoured  his  bed  with  JDgystkus. 

Diomed,  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  was  expelled  his  own 
country,  and  scarce  escaped  with  his  life  from  bis  adulterous 
will;  jKtriale  :  but  at  last  was  received  by  Daunua  in  Apulia, 
and  shared  his  kingdom:  it  is  uncertain  bow  he  died. 
Nestor  lived  in  peace  with  his  children,  in  "BtVb»,\o» 
itry.  ^^^H 
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Ulysses  also,  after  innumerable  troubles  by  sea  and  land, 
at  last  returned  in  safety  to  Ithaca,  which  is  the  subject 
of  Homer's  OdysBey.  . ..  . 

"or  what  remains,  I  beg  to  be  excused  from  the  c 
lies  of  taking  leave  at  the  eud  of  my  work  ;  and  fron 
embarrassing  myself,  or  others,  with  any  defences  or 
apologies  about  it.  Bat  instead  of  endeavouring  to  raise 
a  vain  monument  to  myself,  of  the  merits  or  difflcultitt 
of  it  (which  must  be  left  to  the  world,  to  truth,  and  to 
posterity),  let  me  leave  behind  me  a  memorial  of  kit 
friendship  with  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  men,  as  well 
as  finest  writers,  of  my  age  and  country:  one  who  hat 
tried,  and  knows  by  his  own  experience,  how  hard  an 
undertaking  it  is  to  do  justice  to  Homer:  and  one  wham 
(1  am  sore)  sincerely  rejoices  with  me  at  the  period  of  my 
labours.  To  him,  therefore,  having  brought  this  long 
work  to  a  conclusion,  I  desire  to  dedicate  it :  and  to  have 
the  honour  and  satisfaction  of  placing  together,  in  this 
manner,  the  names  of  Mr.  Conqbeve,  and  of 

A.  POP* 

Afareh  25,  17S0. 
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This  book  should  be  retu 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  1< 
stamped  below. 

A  fine  is  incurred  by  retai 
beyond  the  specified  time. 

Please  return  promptly. 
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